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LETTERS 


Restraining  power 


While  I  find  most  of  Mr.  Levinson's 
polemic  ["The  Specious  Morality  of  the 
Law,"  May]  neither  objectionable  nor 
terribly  evocative,  there  is  at  least  one 
glaring  error  of  which  your  readers 
should  be  aware.  As  "the  most  poign- 
ant example"  of  American  political 
leaders'  ability  to  disregard  the  Consti- 
tution to  which  they  otherwise  swear 
unfailing  allegiance,  Mr.  Levinson  cites 
Abraham  Lincoln's  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  Civil 
War.  Lincoln's  action,  however,  was 
sanctioned  by  an  explicit  constitutional 
provision,  Article  I,  Section  9,  Para- 
graph 2:  "The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 


unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

Unless  the  Civil  War  is  not  considered 
to  be  an  act  of  rebellion  endangering 
the  public  safety,  Lincoln  was  in  fact 
fully  supported  by  the  moldy  oF  Con- 
stitution. William  J.  Cobb 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Sanford  Levinson  posits  an  academic 
distinction  between  laws  based  on  mo- 
rality and  constitutional  laws.  I  agree 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted 
the  United  States  Constitution  very  dif- 
ferently than  the  Founders  intended 
and  that  courts  err  on  the  side  of  tyran- 
ny. However,  I  find  no  value  in  distin- 
guishing between  a  dominant  "will" 
and  a  dominant  "morality."  Whose 
moral  principles  anyway? 


Laws  are  always  "  'unjust,  tyranni- 
cal, destructive  and  dangerous'  "  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  written  and  inter- 
preted by  a  socially  incestuous  minori- 
ty for  the  purpose  of  governing  others 
in  a  population.  Such  laws  usually  pro- 
tect the  lawmakers"  property.  Further, 
property  includes  the  "help"  and  the 
"ladies"  to  the  detriment  of  both  groups. 

Wealthy  white  males  possess  a  ter- 
rible constitutional  power  to  legislate. 
Congress  continually  condescends  to 
legislate  the  lives  of  pink-  and  blue- 
collar  workers,  although  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  legislators  have  stooped  to 
such  jobs  for  more  than  three  months 
at  a  stretch.  The  same  Congress  be- 
comes incoherent  when  considering  the 
ethics  of  lawmaking,  which  is  a  moral 
dilemma  within  their  ken. 


t 


Does  the  Supreme  Court  bow  to  Con- 
ess  from  lack  of  morals  or  because 
e  Court,  conditioned  by  the  judges' 
cial  positions,  has  morals  similar  to 
e  legislators"?  Would  moral  criteria 
stead  of  legislative  criteria  embolden 
arts  to  disagree  with  legislative  en- 
tments  when  the  powerful  easily  find 
oral  authorities  willing  to  pander  to 
e  status  quo? 

Mr.  Levinson  feels  that  laws  change 

0  slowly  for  the  good  of  the  whole 

1  iet \ .  1  would  add  that  institutional- 
id  morality  is  another  slow  study.  In 
it.  morality  and  the  law  are  still 
ifced  by  self-righteous  lawmakers  in 
e  I  nited  States  today.  Increasing  the 
unection  between  morality  and  the 
w  would  only  slow  change  some  more. 
Spare  me  from  rich  old  boys  with  a 
ncbant  for  slumming. 

Darcy  Veach 
Madison,  Wis. 

1  w  as  greatly  repelled  by  the  extreme 
nicism  of  Sanford  Levinson's  article, 
s  there  any  reason,"  he  asks,  "to  be- 
ve  that  fidelity  to  the  Constitution 
>uld  serve  to  prevent  vast  political 
il?"  Yes,  of  course.  The  whole  sys- 
n  rests  on  the  willingness  to  accept 
e  electoral  victory  of  one's  political 
■ponents,  to  accept  and  maintain  that 
ickwork  mechanism  of  voting,  vote 
unting.  law  passing,  and  court  trials. 
The  system  depends  on  self-restraint, 
lf-restraint  by  the  elected  officials, 
If-restraint  by  citizens  who  may  dis- 
.e  some  of  the  laws,  and,  most  im- 
rtantly,  self-restraint  by  the  Supreme 
•urt  judges  who  interpret  the  law.  If 
3y,  ultraconservatively,  throw  out 
<vs  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
ongly  demand,  or,  ultraprogressive- 
invent  new  laws  out  of  whole  cloth, 
jy  are  putting  a  severe  strain  on  the 
lole  society. 

The  Founders  of  the  Constitution 
;re  only  too  well  aware  that  people's 
;ws  might  differ  sharply  on  the  mo- 
lity  of  particular  laws.  They  erected 
system  of  checks  and  balances  for 
is  very  reason. 

The  last  thing  we  need  to  encourage 
the  conceit  that  "The  role  of  the 
eat  political  leader  is  often  to  as- 
me  the  almost  Nietzschean  task  of 
ing  beyond  the  law  in  an  effort  to 
insform  the  society  that  he  purports 
lead."  That  way  lies  Caesarism. 

Glenn  T.  Wilson 
Edwardsville,  111. 


Sanford  Levinson  replies: 

Mr.  Cobb  is  absolutely  accurate  in 
his  citation  of  Article  1,  Section  9,  Para- 
graph 2.  but  this  does  not  establish  the 
Legality  of  Lincoln's  suspension  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  for  Article  I,  except  for 
Section  10,  deals  with  the  powers  of 
Congress.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  Congress  can 
suspend  habeas  corpus.  There  is  no 
warrant  whatsoever,  though,  for  a 
President,  whose  powers  are  granted 
by  Article  //,  to  cite  Article  I  as  jus- 
tification for  action.  It  would  be  as  if 
the  President  decided  by  fiat  to  raise 
the  tax  rates,  citing  as  authority  the 
power  of  Congress  to  do  so.  Lincoln's 
decision  can  be  defended  only  by  ar- 
guing that  the  President  has  certain 
"inherent  powers"  not  specified  in  the 
constitutional  text,  an  argument  of 
which  we  have  become  properly  suspi- 
cious, at  least  when  used  by  former 
President  Nixon. 

Aside  from  her  personal  abuse  at  the 
end  (1  certainly  don't  qualify  as  a  "rich 
old  boy"  under  any  definition),  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  is  really  substantial 
argument  between  Ms.  Veach  and  me. 
The  very  point  of  the  article  was  to  de- 
ny the  contemporary  existence  of  a 
common  social  morality.  It  is  only  this 
absence  that  makes  all  too  powerful 
the  question  "Whose  moral  principles 
anyway?"  I  am  also  happy  to  agree 
that  the  social  morality  likely  to  be 
espoused  by  most  of  our  political  lead- 
ers is  retrograde  and  "self-righteous." 
I  don't  see  how  concession  of  these 
points  affects  my  argument,  which,  af- 
ter all,  is  that  the  "rule  of  law"  is  an 
unreliable  standard  around  which  to 
rally. 

One  other  caveat:  There  is  nothing 
in  my  article  to  support  the  notion  that 
I  necessarily  believe  that  "laws  change 
too  slowly.  .  .  ."  Sometimes  that  is  true, 
but  other  times  I  rue  the  fact  that 
change  has  occurred  (as  in  some  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  ) . 

Re  Mr.  Wilson's  comment:  I  don't 
understand  how  the  "willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  electoral  victory  of  one's  po- 
litical opponents"  necessarily  prevents 
vast  evil,  especially  if  one's  opponents 
have  thoroughly  pernicious  views  which 
they  intend  to  put  into  practice.  Of 
course  Mr.  Wilson  is  correct  that  "the 
system  depends  on  self-restraint,"  but 
the  point  is  that  notions  of  self-restraint 
depend  ultimately  on  sharing  a  com- 
mon moral  universe.  Otherwise,  self- 


restraint  is  viewed  (often  accurately) 
as  simply  synonymous  with  repression 
of  the  dominated  by  the  dominant. 

I  also  share  Mr.  Wilson's  discom- 
fort at  the  sometimes  Nietzschean  qual- 
it\  of  political  leadership,  but  it  is 
willful  blindness  to  ignore  its  reality. 
Indeed,  the  only  amendment  I  might 
now  make  to  the  original  text  is  that 
leadership  sometimes  goes  beyond  the 
law  in  an  effort  to  maintain,  as  well  as 
to  transform,  the  social  order.  I  might 
point  out,  incidentally,  that  perhaps 
the  best  example  of  transformative 
leadership  is  the  1787  Constitutional 
Convention  itself,  for  it  is  extremely 
dubious  that  the  Convention  in  fact 
had  been  authorized  to  draft  an  entire- 
ly new  Constitution  to  replace  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation.  The  best  re- 
sponse to  this  legalistic  point  was  made 
by  Virginia's  Edmund  Randolph,  who 
would  later  be  this  nation's  first  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  Washington  Admin- 
istration: "There  are  great  seasons 
when  persons  with  limited  powers  are 
justified  in  exceeding  them,  and  a  per- 
son would  be  contemptible  not  to  risk 
it."  Let  me  remind  Mr.  Wilson  that  the 
very  reason  we  celebrate  the  "Foun- 
ders" is  because  they  had  the  vision 
and  the  resolution  to  go  beyond  exist- 
ing definitions  of  political  reality.  If 
they  hadn't,  then  by  definition  they 
would  not  have  "founded"  something 
new.  All  of  this,  of  course,  exemplifies 
the  difficulties  in  coming  to  terms  with 
the  complexities  of  the  American  past. 


Relationships 


As  Chief  of  Staff  to  President  Ken- 
nedy and  an  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson,  my  personal  knowledge  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  more  important  than 
"abundant  proof  from  other  sources," 
who  did  not  know  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  Presidents.  ["Hidden 
Presidents,"  by  Fawn  Brodie,  April.] 

Only  two  people  had  instant  access 
without  clearance  to  enter  the  Office  of 
the  President — the  then  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  the  Attorney  General.  John  F. 
Kennedv  had  respected  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son as  Senate  Majority  Leader,  and 
they  were  friends  both  politically  and 
socially. 

Shortly  before  President  Kennedy's 
death,  he  announced  to  his  political 
leadership  at  a  meeting  in  the  Cabinet 
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Room  that  Vice-President  Johnson  was 
his  unequivocal  choice  for  his  Vice- 
President  in  the  next  election,  and  we 
all  agreed  quite  happily. 

Kenneth  P.  O'Donnell 
Boston,  Mass. 

Fawn  Bkodie  replies: 

The  anguished  outcries  Harper's  has 
received  from  friends  of  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  provide  further 
ev  idence  of  the  resistance  of  many  peo- 
ple to  two  ideas:  (1)  A  Vice-President 
can  harbor  unconscious  death  wishes 
against  a  President.  (2)  Hatred  and 
love  can  be  felt  simultaneously  between 
political  opponents,  as  between  parents 
and  children  and  husbands  and  wives. 
My  article  was  concerned  not  with  ha- 
tred but  with  ambivalence. 


Marketplace  economy 

As  a  candidate  Jimmy  Carter  prom- 
ised to  restore  full  employment.  He  al- 
so indicated  that  if  necessary  to  pre- 
vent inflation  he  would  impose  some 
form  of  wage-and-price  restraint. 

Since  becoming  President,  Carter  has 
changed  his  position.  After  reading  the 
article  by  Charles  Schultze  ["The  Pub- 
lic Use  of  Private  Interest,"  Mav  |  it 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  inference  that 
Schultze  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
Carter's  change  from  an  aggressive 
commitment  to  resolve  our  unemploy- 
ment problem  to  a  program  little  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Nixon  and  Ford. 

This  is  tragic  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. Economists  like  Schultze  who  w  ould 
place  great  reliance  on  the  "free,  com- 
petitive  market"  to  regulate  the  econo- 
my were  responsible  for  the  disasters 
of  the  Nixon  and  Ford  administrations. 
To  rely  on  the  market  to  the  extent 
proposed  by  Schultze  means  that  we 
will  continue  to  have  high  unemploy- 
ment with  continuing  inflation. 

This  is  so  because  the  market  no 
longer  works  in  the  textbook  sense  en- 
visaged by  Schultze.  Some  1,000  large 
firms  with  enough  monopoly  power  to 
interfere  with  supply  and  demand  ac- 
count for  almost  one-half  of  our  gross 
national  product.  The  market  in  which 
they  operate  will  not  bring  about  an 
increase  in  employment  because  these 
corporations  do  not  lower  prices  when 
demand  for  their  product  declines.  Ac- 
tually many  such  firms  raise  prices 
when  demand  softens.  It  is  this  eco- 


nomic fact  that  Schultze  ignores  in  his 
article. 

Carter's  economic  program  will  fail 
if  he  stays  on  his  present  course.  To  be 
successful  in  restoring  full  employment 
without  inflation  he  must  adopt  a  pro- 
gram requiring  that  wage  increases  be 
related  to  productivity  gains  and  that 
product  prices  of  oligopolies  bear  some 
reasonable  relationship  to  costs. 

John  C.  Davis 
Former  member,  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
in  the  Truman  Administration 
New  Port  Richey,  Fla. 


Corps  vet 


As  a  retired  officer  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  scarred  more  by  media 
than  battle,  I  found  Samuel  Florman's 
objective  account  ["Hired  Scapegoats," 
May]  of  those  busy  little  beavers  to  be 
a  refreshing  novelty. 

One  answer  to  the  query  as  to  why 
leave  our  civil  works  to  the  Corps  is 
that  we  can  transfer  our  peacetime  ex- 
perience on  large  construction  projects 
to  the  logistical  needs  of  the  military 
in  time  of  war.  No  other  army  gives 
ils  engineers  such  an  advantage.  Ex- 
ample: One  of  my  jobs  in  World  War 
11  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Chan- 
nel ports  from  Le  Havre  to  Antwerp. 
Le  Havre  was  originally  assigned  to 
the  British  Royal  Engineers.  They  took 
one  look  and  said,  No  way,  not  time 
enough.  We  did  it.  This  was  a  spin-off 
of  our  civil  works  training. 

Paschal  N.  Strong, 
Brig.  Gen.,  USA  (Ret.) 

Savannah,  Ga. 


Smilin'  through 


T.  D.  Allman  ["Britain's  Inexhaust- 
ible Complacence,"  May]  states  that 
"Everything  everyone  now  says  about 
Britain's  economic  woes  is  absolutely 
correct."  But  he  himself  seems  to  have 
been  misled  by  an  assortment  of  incor- 
rect facts. 

A  declining  demand  for  our  goods 
and  services?  The  volume  of  British  ex- 
ports has  doubled  over  the  past  twelve 
years  and  our  invisible  earnings  have 
i  iM-ii  more  than  tenfold.  The  trade  defi- 
cit is  not  increasing  but  rapidly  de- 
clining and  heading  for  a  $2  billion 
surplus  in  1978.  North  Sea  oil  is  not  a 


"skeleton"  but  an  asset  worth  S350  bil 
lion  at  present  prices  that  will  make 
us  self-sufficient  in  energy  by  1980.  Oi 
how  many  industrialized  countries  coulc 
that  be  said?  In  the  face  of  adversity 
the  British  people  were  not  complacenl 
but  have  voluntarily  accepted  substan 
tial  economic  sacrifices  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  with  very  little  socia 
or  labour  unrest.  It  is  perhaps  natura 
for  them  to  look  forward  to  a  brightei 
future. 

Problems?  Of  course  there  are  prob 
lems,  including  productivity,  but  these 
are  being  tackled  by  management,  la 
bour,  and  government  together.  The  sil 
ver  at  Oxford  high  tables  remains  un 
tarnished,  and  a  new  London  Bridgi 
has  replaced  the  old,  at  no  expense  te 
the  national  or  local  exchequer. 

Laurence  O'Keeffi 
Director-Genera 
British  Information  Service 
New  York,  N.Y 
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KEEPERS  OF  THE  FLAME 

>n  the  chimerical  nature  of  the  energy  crisis  by  Le 


FOR  THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  sense 
of  what  has  been  called,  for 
want  of  a  better  phrase,  "the 
tergy  crisis."  I  use  the  phrase  with 
■me  embarrassment.  No  matter  how 
ird  1  search  for  the  effects  of  crisis 
can  find  little  evidence  to  justify  the 
arms  and  excursions  in  the  newspa- 
;rs.  People  continue  to  buy  cars,  light 
fice  buildings,  order  new  machinery, 
de  elevators,  and  generally  go  about 
eir  business  as  if  nothing  much  has 
lppened.  Whenever  I  mention  this  ap- 
irent  calm  to  a  believer  in  the  crisis 
e  fellow  looks  at  me  with  the  blind 
are  of  a  street- corner  prophet,  ex- 
aining  that  yes,  of  course,  the  crisis 
mnot  be  seen  by  just  anybody,  but 
at  soon,  sooner  than  fools  like  my- 
If  might  think,  it  will  rise  up  and  en- 
df  us  all. 

Since  the  spring  of  1973  I  have  read 
numerable  reports,  abstracts,  bulle- 
is,  studies,  and  speeches,  all  of  them 
lrporting  to  describe  an  unparalleled 
isfortune  that  exists,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
an  imaginary  point  where  six  or  sev- 
i  lines  intersect  on  a  graph.  The  docu- 
ents  raise  more  questions  than  they 
iswer:  questions  about  the  political  in- 
rest  of  the  people  promoting  the  cri- 
3,  about  the  tenuousness  of  the  avail- 
)le  statistics,  and,  most  frequently, 
>out  the  self-delusion  of  people  who 
>pe  to  escape  the  regrettable  imposi- 
ins  of  death  and  time.  After  four 
:ars  of  studying  the  crisis  I  can  be 
.re  of  only  three  of  its  properties. 
1.  The  crisis  has  yet  to  achieve  pal- 
ible  form.  It  remains  hidden  in  the 
ture,  a  cataclysm  of  no  doubt  won- 
ous  magnificence  but  as  yet  undis- 
>vered  and  abstract.  On  this  point  all 
e  authorities  agree.  Like  medieval 
hoolmen  arguing  about  the  attributes 


of  God  they  differ  among  themselves  as 
to  the  exact  point  in  time  at  which  the 
crisis  will  make  itself  known.  The  CIA 
and  some  of  the  American  oil  compa- 
nies locate  the  crisis  at  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  years  hence;  other  agen- 
cies and  governments  locate  it  at  dis- 
tances as  remote  as  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
fifty  years.  The  more  discerning  seers 
talk  of  war,  flood,  plague,  and  fiery 
comets. 

2.  The  crisis  has  to  do  with  money, 
not  with  raw  materials.  Even  the  most 
gloomy  projectors  of  ruin  say  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  oil  in  the 
world,  probably  enough  to  sustain  the 
present  levels  of  extravagant  use  for 
several  hundred  years.  So  also  is  there 
an  abundance  of  uranium,  coal,  natural 
gas,  water,  and  sunlight.  But  the  re- 
covery of  these  materials  imposes  mon- 
strous costs  (social,  political,  environ- 
mental, financial),  and  so  they  might 
as  well  not  exist.  None  of  the  interested 
parties  likes  to  talk  about  the  crisis  in 
this  context,  perhaps  because  they  find 
it  difficult  to  explain  to  the  general  pub- 
lic how  a  question  of  money  can  be 
construed  as  "the  moral  equivalent  of 
war." 

3.  The  crisis  appears  much  more  ter- 
rifying to  the  rich  than  it  does  to  the 
poor.  During  the  melodramatic  week  in 
April  when  President  Carter  asked  ev- 
erybody to  suffer  the  minor  inconve- 
niences that  he  advertised  as  "sacri- 
fices," a  Yankelovich  poll  showed  that 
the  energy  crisis  failed  to  achieve  much 
recognition  among  people  earning  less 
than  $12,000  a  year.  Citizens  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  society  either  per- 
ceived the  crisis  as  another  Washington 
entertainment,  or  they  didn't  pay  much 
attention  to  it  one  way  or  another.  Ap- 
parently they  figured  that  when  the 
dark  night  closed  down  they  would  do 
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whatever  was  necessary  or  possible  to 
stay  alive.  If  they  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  for  gas  and  oil,  then  they  would 
burn  wood,  light  candles,  and  roast  an- 
imals in  deserted  football  stadiums. 
The  letters  to  newspaper  editors  con- 
firmed this  impression.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  so-called  people  (in 
whose  name  so  many  pious  bureau- 
crats claimed  larger  prerogatives  for 
themselves)  wrote  to  ask  what  all  the 
fuss  was  about.  They  didn't  drive  ex- 
pensive cars;  they  didn't  own  twenty- 
seven  household  appliances;  and  they 
couldn't  remember  having  had  enough 
money  at  any  one  time  in  their  lives 
to  worry  about  heating  a  ski  lodge. 

But  among  the  affluent  classes  (i.e., 
everybody  making  upward  of  $20,000 
a  year  and  living  within  the  corporate 
and  bureaucratic  honeycombs  that  ac- 
commodate the  American  bourgeoisie), 
the  news  of  the  crisis  carried  the  weight 
of  Biblical  judgment.  In  Greenwich, 
Connecticut,  people  spoke  of  nothing 
else.  Clearly  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end.  Women  recently  returned  from 
Barbados  reported  heavy  concentrations 
of  smoke  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  At 
the  Ford  Foundation  and  in  the  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times  the  resident 
oracles  published  ominous  prophecies. 
At  the  highest  levels  of  concern  the  de- 
gree of  a  man's  sensitivity  to  the  crisis 
could  be  calibrated  to  the  extent  of  his 
privilege.  The  more  prominent  his  place 
in  the  hierarchy  the  more  likely  he  was 
to  talk  about  the  crisis  as  if  it  were  a 
plague  visited  upon  him  by  the  poor. 


That  the  energy  crisis  should 
weigh  so  heavily  on  the  minds 
of  the  rich  seems  to  me  con- 
sistent with  its  chimerical  na- 
ture. Only  the  rich  can  afford  to  be  so 
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frightened  of  things  unseen.  The  wide- 
spread anxiety  leads  me  to  remember 
the  late  Howard  Hughes,  crouched  in 
a  corner  of  a  hotel  room,  worried  about 
people  meddling  with  nuclear  energy 
and  afraid  of  the  amoebas  in  his  food. 
This  is  an  attitude  of  mind  that  belongs 
to  the  pathology  of  wealth,  and  I  as- 
sociate it  with  American  society  as  a 
whole.  Like  the  inheritors  of  great  for- 
tunes the  present  stewards  of  American 
government  and  opinion  feel  themselves 
dependent  upon  a  mechanism  that  they 
do  not  (  are  to  understand.  They  re- 
semble passengers  on  the  afterdeck  of 
an  enormous  yacht,  hoping  to  God  that 
somebody  knows  how  to  steer  the  thing 
and  meanwhile  telling  each  other  fright- 
ful stories  about  radical  politicians,  So- 
viet generals,  Greek  upstarts,  and  dead 
gulls  floating  on  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  environ- 
mental movement  is  a  rich  man's  cause, 
so  also  is  the  energy  crisis  a  rich  man's 
apparition.  Both  phenomena  make  use 
of  the  same  dismal  rhetoric.  The  Club 
of  Rome  discovered  the  limits  of  growth 
while  gathered  on  the  terrace  of  a  villa 
overlooking  a  hillside  belonging  to  its 
founder.  Throughout  the  1960s  the 
most  diligent  advocates  of  the  environ- 
mental movement  tended  to  possess 
substantial  wealth  and  property.  Their 
expressions  of  concern  about  the  natu- 
ral world  had  a  way  of  sounding  like 
the  pleasantries  of  landowners  asking 
tenant  farmers  about  this  year's  rain. 
Their  earnestness  invariably  reminded 
me  of  a  lady  who  once  was  nearly 
stabbed  to  death  on  a  beach  at  East 
Hampton.  From  the  deck  of  a  glass 
house,  at  about  noon  on  a  Sunday  in 
August,  the  lady  noticed  a  company  of 
fishermen  dragging  a  heavy  net  through 
the  surf.  It  had  taken  them  six  hours  to 
set  and  haul  the  net,  but  the  lady  ap- 
parently wasn't  aware  of  their  labor  or 
their  need  to  sell  the  fish  for  some- 
thing so  loathsome  as  money.  The  pite- 
ous sight  of  so  many  fish  gasping  on 
the  sand  moved  her  to  politics.  Arm- 
ing herself  with  a  garden  shears  she 
rushed  forth  to  cut  the  net.  The  man 
who  told  me  the  story  described  the 
lady  as  "chic,  but  obviously  committed 
to  a  cause."  One  of  the  younger  fisher- 
men, not  yet  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  had  to  be  restrained  from  driv 
ing  a  knife  into  her  stomach.  In  resort 
towns  the  local  residents  and  the  sum- 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


mer  people  seldom  understand  one  an- 
other's motives,  and  I  concede  that  the 
lady  with  the  cause  presents  a  fairly 
extreme  example  of  the  tearfulness  that 
sustains  so  much  of  the  prevailing  con- 
fusion. The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is 
her  dramatization  of  her  own  inno- 
cence. Presumably  she  didn't  object  so 
much  to  the  killing  of  fish  (later  that 
same  evening  I  doubt  whether  she  had 
much  difficulty  eating  the  cold  sal- 
mon) ;  she  objected  to  bearing  witness, 
and  therefore  becoming  an  accomplice, 
to  the  killing.  As  long  as  the  fish  were 
killed  in  cold  and  distant  seas  she  could 
pretend  that  they  arrived  on  her  table 
of  their  own  free  will.  So  also  with 
many  of  the  people  who  protest  the 
building  of  nuclear  power  plants  in  their 
townships  or  states.  If  the  plants  can- 
not be  built  in  New  Hampshire,  then 
the  power  companies  have  no  choice 
but  to  build  them  at  a  further  remove, 
usually  in  communities  that  need  the 
additional  tax  revenue  and  thus  find 
themselves  too  poor  to  expect  anything 
but  a  steerage  passage  on  Spaceship 
Earth.  Like  the  lady  in  East  Hampton, 
the  innocents  of  Seabrook,  New  Hamp- 
shire, can  find  uses  for  heat,  light,  and 
electricity,  but  they  do  not  want  to  bear 
the  burden  of  its  manufacture. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MOVEMENT 
has  accomplished  many  good 
and  extraordinary  things,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with 
its  obvious  benevolence.  Mankind  in- 
flicts catastrophes  upon  the  natural 
world,  and  if  these  can  be  avoided  or 
made  less  terrible,  then  the  earth  must 
profit  from  the  better  management  of 
whales,  of  trees,  of  people.  But  in  its 
more  militant  and  evangelistic  phase 
the  environmental  movement  tends  to 
speak  in  the  voice  of  a  doom-ridden 
preacher.  This  is  the  voice  that  so  often 
governs  the  making  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions meant  to  impose  a  code  of  ethics 
on  swinish  louts  who  don't  know7  what's 
good  for  them.  The  preachers  take  plea- 
sure in  their  contemplation  of  the 
world's  demise.  They  present  visions  of 
boiling  rivers  and  pestilential  cities,  of 
dead  seas  and  decaying  oceans,  of  nu- 
clear clouds  seeping  across  suburban 
New  Jersey  and  the  skies  black  with 
pollution.  Few  among  them  make  men- 
tion of  man's  courage  and  resilience,  or 
of  nature's  capacity  to  recover  from  ca- 
lamity. In  March  of  this  year  the  na- 


tives of  Eniwetok  returned  to  the  atoll 
on  which  a  sequence  of  nuclear  bomb 
had  been  exploded  between  1948  am 
1958.  They  found  a  profusion  of  life 
birds  everywhere,  the  fish  and  coral 
restored.  Nor  could  the  assisting  biolo 
gists  find  any  evidence  of  mutation 
even  among  the  descendants  of  the  rat 
who  had  buried  themselves  in  holes  a 
the  time  of  the  explosions  and  so  ha< 
survived  through  twenty-four  genera 
tions. 

The  more  I  listen  to  talk  of  dyin; 
seas,  the  more  clearly  I  can  hear  th 
wheezing  of  an  old  man  in  an  old  house 
believing  that  if  he  must  die,  then  th 
world  must  also  die.  He  confuses  man' 
creativity,  which  is  always  wasteful  an< 
dangerous,  with  the  intolerable  stupidi 
ty  of  anybody  who  threatens  to  inter 
fere  with  the  status  quo.  Such  a  mai 
fears  not  only  the  Faustian  but  alsi 
the  Promethean  instinct  in  man.  Go< 
forbid  that  the  world  might  change 
Every  new  chemical,  every  inventioi 
promises  disaster.  As  with  Mr.  Carter' 
energy  crisis,  the  emphasis  falls  on  con 
servation,  on  keeping  what  we've  go 
rather  than  taking  chances  with  evil 
that  we  know  not  of. 

Two  or  three  days  after  Mr.  Carte 
delivered  his  message  to  the  Congres 
I  had  occasion  to  listen  to  several  Net 
York  editors  talk  about  the  "moral  im 
perative"  of  energy  conservation.  L 
their  enthusiasm  they  confused  the  los 
American  frontier  with  an  advertise 
ment  for  Marlboro  cigarettes.  None  o 
them  seemed  to  know  that  the  frontie 
was  defined  by  its  ignorance  and  b 
its  cruelty. 

"We  can  be  like  the  pioneers,"  some 
body  said,  "husbanding  our  resource 
and  wearing  sweaters." 

Everybody  present  had  acquired 
stable  inventory  of  possessions;  the 
had  learned  to  drive  European  cars  an 
to  live  in  a  frugal  manner  in  Wesl 
Chester  County;  they  had  read  Coi 
steau,  and  they  worried  about  seal: 
And  yet,  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  thei 
newfound  philosophy,  here  were  a 
these  wretched  poor  people,  not  onl 
in  the  United  States  but  also  in  the  Got 
forsaken  barrios  of  the  Third  Worh 
crowding  out  of  nameless  slums,  takin 
up  space  on  the  roads,  having  the  e 
frontery  to  want  things  they  ought  n< 
to  want.  Costly  and  unnecessary  thinf 
that  required  precious  energy  to  buil 
and  maintain.  Why  couldn't  they  ui 
derstand  how  much  better  off  they  wei 
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rithout  portable  radios?  Didn't  they 
now  that  automobiles  don't  bring  hap- 
iness?  How  could  they  be  so  foolish 
so  unsophisticated,  so  unhipj  as  to 
ant  to  give  up  a  view  of  the  Carib- 
ean  (admittedly  a  view  from  a  slum, 
Ibeit  a  picturesque  slum)  for  such  a 
altry  thing  as  a  television  set? 

The  man  who  grows  up  with  the  wil- 
erness  knows  with  Ecclesiastes  that 
lere  is  a  time  to  live  and  a  time  to  die. 
ut  the  urban  environmentalist,  accus- 
>med  to  the  wonders  of  modern  tech- 
ology,  thinks  of  the  natural  world  as 

it  were  a  complicated  machine.  He 
orries  that  if  too  many  people  mess 
round  with  it  (particularly  poor  and 
literate  people  who  haven't  read  Alan 
/atts  l,  then  the  machine  will  break 
jwn.  If  the  machine  breaks  down  and 
obody  knows  how  to  fix  it,  then  he 
ill  die. 

When  reading  through  the  proofs  of 
le  energy  crisis  I  sometimes  think  that 
le  authors  of  the  reports  and  studies 
ean  to  tell  me  of  their  lost  child- 
aods.  Somehow  they  find  themselves 
ss  rich  than  their  fathers  before  them, 
id  so  they  assume  that  the  whole 
orld  must  be  falling  apart.  Nothing 
ill  ever  be  so  good  again  as  it  was 
tat  summer  at  the  seashore  before  the 
ar.  If  only  they  were  rich  enough  to 
ly  for  all  the  means  of  recovering 
lergy  from  the  earth  (rich  enough  to 
Uract  oil  from  shale  and  tar  sands,  or 
•  make  solar  engines  the  size  of  Los 
ngeles ),  why,  then,  there  would  be  no 
ason  to  be  afraid  of  death  because 
en  Death,  a  poor  and  straggling  fig- 
e,  could  not  gain  admittance  to  the 
dace. 

As  presently  constituted  in  the  na- 
snal  conversation  the  idea  of  mortal- 
f  resolves  itself  into  the  prospect  of 
:ing  uncomfortable.  To  be  mortal  is 

spend  $1.50  for  a  gallon  of  gas,  to 
Dar  a  sweater  at  home  in  winter,  to  go 

Europe  for  three  weeks  and  stay  in 

second-class  hotel.  What  a  small- 
inded  view  of  man.  How  is  it  possible 
at  a  nation  that  holds  such  a  view  al- 

can  imagine  itself  omnipotent?  The 
me  people  who  tell  me  that  they  can- 
it  exist  without  unlimited  credit  also 
U  me  that  they  can  destroy  the  uni- 
rse,  that  they  have  the  power  of  life 
id  death  over  all  created  things.  They 
ar  the  intersection  of  lines  on  a  graph, 
id  yet  they  proclaim  themselves  im- 

ortal.  lllll 

harper's/july  1977 


AFTER  WE  USE  a  barrel  for  aging  Jack 
Daniel's,  our  employees  can  use  it  for  just 
about  anything. 

Mr.  Yodeler  Brannon  here  might  chop  his 
in  half  to  use  as  a  planter.  Or  set  it  outside 
to  catch  rain  in.  If  he's  handy  he  could  turn 
it  into  a  barbecue  grill.  Or 
even  a  living  room  chair. 
They  have  hundreds  of 
uses,  these  old  barrels. 
But  after  a  sip  of  Jack 
Daniel's,  we  believe, 
you'll  know  the  most 
important  use  of  all. 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

6 

DROP 

6 

BY  DROP 


Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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Manley's  revolution  slides  into  bankruptcy  by  Frances  FitzGeral 


WHEN  HIPPIES  DRAW  pic- 
tures of  Jesus,  you  see 
he  has  no  jacket  on,  no 
tie  and  no  pretty  boots. 
Him  have  long  hair  and  a  rod!" 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  a  nice 
bit  of  analogical  reasoning,  Ras  Den- 
nis laughs  triumphantly.  Demonstra- 
tum  est:  Jesus  could  well  be  black. 
For  the  past  two  hours  we  have  been 
discussing  the  fundamentals  of  Rasta- 
farian  theology — or  reasoning,  as  Den- 
nis calls  it — materially  aided  by  an 
entire  paint  can  full  of  the  mystical 
herb  and  a  pomegranate  he  has  pulled 
off  a  neighboring  tree. 

There  are  several  difficult  concepts 
in  Rasta  theology,  but  since  Dennis  is 
a  patient  teacher,  I  have  begun  to 
master  a  few.  The  first  is  that  heaven 
and  earth,  god  and  man,  are  false 
dichotomies;  the  second  is  that  we  are 
living  now,  right  now,  in  the  Book  of 
Revelations.  Consequently,  Babylon — 
defined  nonexhaustively  as  English  co- 
lonial rule,  tinned  sardines,  capitalism, 
and  presumably  the  Intercontinental 
Hotel  in  front  of  us — is  coming  down. 

Most  Jamaicans — with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Manley  heading  the  list — would, 
of  course,  object  to  this  interpretation 
of  current  events.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  Jamaican  government  has  just 
passed  import  restrictions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  manufactured  goods,  in- 
cluding processed  food;  it  is  planning 
to  take  Jamaica  out  of  the  Common- 
wealth, thus  ending  the  nominal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Crown;  and  it  has  by 
default  had  to  nationalize  a  number 
of  the  tourist  hotels. 

From  the  Babylon  perspective  Ja- 
maica is  in  a  state  of  serious  economic 
crisis.  The  country  is  broke.  So  broke 


indeed  that  the  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Jamaica  has  to  check  the  balances 
every  morning  to  see  whether  there  is 
enough  money  to  get  through  the  day. 
The  hotels  are  half  empty — some  are 
actually  shut  down — for  even  under 
pressure  of  thirty-foot  snowdrifts  in  the 
Northeast,  tourists  shy  at  the  specter 
of  ganja-crazed  gunmen  descending 
out  of  the  hills.  The  duty-free  shops 
are  closed,  along  with  the  boutiques. 
And  the  American  winter  residents  who 
cannot  afford  to  write  off  their  invest- 
ments in  $200,000  houses  are  drag- 
ging about  the  golf  courses  complain- 
ing of  the  Cubans,  the  Communists  in 
government,  and  the  absence  of  corn- 
flakes. They  do  not  go  out  much  be- 
yond their  well-guarded  gates. 

But  then,  figuratively  speaking,  nei- 
ther does  the  government.  After  two 
halcyon  years  of  shouts  about  the  evils 
of  capitalism  and  the  imperialist  yoke 
and  photos  of  Michael  Manley  in  he- 
roic poses  as  Comrade  Leader  and 
Friend  of  Fidel,  the  government  has 
also  gone  broke.  There  is  no  more  talk 
about  nonaligned  summit  conferences. 
The  firebrand  ministers  in  their  early 
thirties  who  use  words  like  pseudo-in- 
tellectual and  lumpenproletariat  have 
had  to  stop  mau-mauing  the  last  of  the 
income-producing  capitalists  and  shut 
up  for  a  bit.  History  threatens  to  rec- 
ognize Michael  Manley  as  the  John 
Lindsay  of  the  Caribbean  rather  than 
the  Leader  of  the  Third  World.  Ac- 
cording to  government  officials  even 
the  CIA  has  gone  off,  or  stopped  do- 
ing what  it  was  doing.  And  for  a  Third 
\\  orld  leader,  what  could  be  more  in- 
fra dig  than  that? 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  what  will 
happen  as  a  result  of  this  bankruptcy, 


but  for  the  moment  there  is  peace  an 
quiet  on  the  island,  and  Ras  Dennis  ca 
go  on  with  his  reasoning  about  ti 
blacks  in  Jamaica  being  descendan 
of  the  Israelites,  brought  here  in  ca; 
tivity,  and  how  they  want  repatriatic 
back  to  Ethiopia.  To  ask  Ras  Denn 
why  he  and  other  Jamaicans  do  n< 
save  up  and  go  to  Ethiopia  rather  tha 
coming  to  the  United  States  is  to  b 
come  involved  in  the  space-time  wai 
of  here  and  there,  then  and  now.  Bi 
what  he  says  makes  a  good  deal  < 
sense — at  least  figuratively  speakin 
The  Rasta  doctrine  encapsulates  tl 
whole  history  of  blacks  in  Jamaic; 
400  years  of  British  colonialism,  3( 
years  of  slavery,  and  the  original  tra 
ma  of  the  uprooting  from  Africa.  Tl 
doctrine  of  repatriation  is  the  answi 
to  centuries  of  alienation  under  forei§ 
rule.  And,  figuratively  speaking,  it 
the  solution  the  Jamaican  governme 
has  adopted.  Repatriation  in  place,  01 
might  call  it.  At  least  at  the  level  j 
metaphor  the  Rasta  reasoning  pr 
vides  an  explanation  for  the  radici 
and  sometimes  violent,  changes  th 
have  been  taking  place  in  Jamaica  ov 
the  past  three  years. 

In  many  ways  postcolonial  cou 
tries  are  all  alike.  The  statistics  on  i 
come  distribution,  literacy,  and  pop 
lation  growth  that  one  finds  in  Jamai 
today  bear  a  general  resemblance 
those  of  Cuba  or  South  Vietnam  in  t. 
'50s  and  Indonesia  or  dozens  of  oth 
countries  today  that  have  acquir 
their  independence  without  a  socii 
revolution.  The  postcolonial  econor| 
typically  comprises   a  small  model 

Frances  FitzGerald,  author  of  Fire  in  tl 
Lake,  has  reported  widely  on  internatio] 
affairs. 
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HowDareWe  OfferYou  9  of  Mozart' is 
Greatest  Symphonies  and  Piano  Concertos 
for  only  78*  each! 


'his  extraordinary  offer  is,  quite  frank- 
f,  the  most  dramatic  way  we  could 
link  of  to  introduce  you  to  The  Great 
vwards  Collection.  This  truly  unique 
ervice  offers  music  lovers  the  opportu- 
ity  to  audition  great  classical  record- 
igs  at  home  on  a  free  10-day  trial  basis 
. .  and  to  purchase  them  at  substantial 
avings.  With  the  understanding  that 
here  is  never  any  obligation  to  buy. 

i"our  Records  For  Less  Than  The 
•rice  Of  One! 

We  will  send  you  these  nine  award- 
vinning  Mozart  performances  on  four 
nagnificent  recordings.  Listen  to  them 
or  ten  days.  If  you  wish,  you  may 
hen  keep  all  four  records  for  only 
;6.98  plus  a  small  postage/ handling 
harge  (sales  tax  added  for  New  York 
esidents).  That's  less  than  you'd  ex 
>ect  to  pay  for  just  one  record.  Why,  it 
omes  to  only  78tf  a  performance! 

And  what  performances!  The  sym- 
ihonies  are  among  Mozart's  most  in- 
pired  creations.  They're  performed 
vith  unsurpassed  empathy  by  Karl 
(ohm  .  .  .  played  to  perfection  by  the 
terlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  .  .  . 
aptured  in  superb  stereo  realism  by 
)eutsche  Grammophon.  So  outstand- 
ig  are  these  recordings  that  they  have 
/on  three  of  the  music  world's  most 
I  agerly  sought  honors:  the  Grand  Prix 
;  nternational  du  Disque,  Edison  Award 
nd  Deutsche  Schallplatten  Prize.  In 
ddition  to  the  symphonies,  you  will 
lso  receive  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos 
j  >Jos.  12  and  26,  "Coronation,"  in  a  per- 
ormance  by  soloist  Ge'za  Anda  with 
he  Salzburg  Camerata  Academica 
hat  won  the  coveted  Grand  Prix  des 
)iscophiles. 

■  lere's  How  The  Program  Works  .  .  . 

As  a  member  of  the  Great  Awards 
!  Collection,  you  will  be  offered  only  the 
nest  recordings  by  preeminent  orches- 
|  ras,  conductors  and  soloists.  Critically- 
\  cclaimed  performances  of  no  less  than 


AWARD  WINNING 
PERFORMANCES 

•  Symphony  No.  41,  "Jupiter" 

•  Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor 

•  Symphony  No.  39  in  E  flat 
major 

•  Symphony  No.  38,  "Prague" 

•  Symphony  No.  36,  "Linzer" 

•  Symphony  No.  35,  "Haffner" 

•  Symphony  No.  32  in  G  major 

Performed  by  Karl  Bbhm  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

•  Piano  Concerto  No.  26, 
"Coronation" 

•  Piano  Concerto  No.  12 

Performed  by  Ge'za  Anda  and  the 
Salzburg  Camerata  Academica 


award-winning  calibre.  And  all  of  them 
available  to  you  at  dramatic  savings! 

Every  four  weeks  you  will  be  sent 
the  current  issue  of  our  Great  Awards 
Collection  Bulletin  highlighting  an  ex- 
ceptional Selection  of  the  Month  and 


other  brilliant  classical  releases  recom- 
mended by  a  distinguished  jury  of 
musicians,  scholars  and  musicologists. 
If  you  wish  to  examine  the  Selection  of 
the  Month,  you  need  do  nothing.  It  will 
be  shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you 
want  any  other  selection,  or  no  selec- 
tion, just  indicate  your  decision  on  the 
order  card  you  will  receive  and  return 
it  by  the  date  specified.  It's  that  simple! 
The  low  members'  price  will  always  be 
well  below  suggested  retail. 

Special  Half-Price  Bonus  Offer. 

For  every  album  you  keep,  you  may 
choose  another  one  from  a  list  of 
award-winners  and  internationally  ac- 
claimed LP's  ...  at  half  the  price! 

How  many  records  are  you  commit- 
ting yourself  to  buy  when  you  return 
the  attached  coupon?  None  at  all!  Even 
your  introductory  set  of  Mozart's  sym- 
phonies and  piano  concertos  comes  to 
you  on  approval.  Audition  it  free  for 
ten  days.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  (and 
we're  sure  you'll  be  delighted),  all  four 
records  are  yours  for  only  $6.98! 

Here  is  the  ideal  way  to  acquire  a  su- 
perior record  library  in  easy  stages.  Be- 
gin your  money-saving,  no-obligation 
membership  in  The  Great  Awards  Col- 
lection by  mailing  the  coupon  today. 


Free  Home  Audition  Request 

The  Great  Awards  Collection  69201 
175  Community  Drive,  Great  Neck,  N.Y.  1 1025 

YES!  Please  send  me,  for  my  free  audition,  the  4-record  set  of  Mozart  sym- 
phonies and  concertos.  I  may  return  it  after  ten  days  and  owe  nothing  ...  or 
keep  it  and  pay  only  $6.98  plus  a  small  postage/ handling  charge  (sales  tax 
added  for  New  York  residents).  This  comes  to  just  780  a  performance.  I  will 
also  receive,  every  four  weeks,  free  preview  privileges  of  award-winning 
classical  recordings.  I  may  keep  those  albums  I  wish  at  substantial  savings. 
/  am  not  obligated  to  buy  any  minimum  number  of  albums  and  I  may  cancel 
this  arrangement  at  any  time. 


Name 
Address 


Apt.  No. 


City  State  Zip 

Offer  limited  to  the  connecting  48  states.  Offer  expires  12/31/77.  Limit:  one  membership 
per  household.  Only  new  members  eligible.  NOTE:  All  applications  are  subject  to  review, 
and  we  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 
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capitalist  sector  controlled  from  abroad 
and  a  traditional  agriculture  declining 
in  value.  A  small  Western-educated 
elite  controls  the  government,  the  ex- 
traction industries  and  the  export-im- 
port businesses;  for  a  while  it  grows 
richer,  the  GNP  rises,  and  all  seems 
to  be  going  well.  But  there  is  a  con- 
tradiction and  therefore  a  vicious  spi- 
ral involved.  On  one  hand  the  stability 
of  the  system  rests  on  the  quiescence 
of  the  vast  majority  in  the  backward 
sector  of  the  economy.  On  the  other 
hand  the  tendency  of  the  capitalist  sec- 
tor is  to  break  the  traditional  society 
up,  first  by  introducing  modern  com- 
munications and  consumer  goods  and 
second  by  reducing  the  relative  value 
of  its  production,  and  thus  forcing  a 
large-scale  immigration  into  the  cities. 
The  greater  the  success  of  the  modern 
sector,  the  more  likely  a  political  crisis 
becomes,  for  by  drawing  the  poor  into 
the  cities,  the  small  elite  literally — as 
well  as  figuratively — surrounds  itself. 
When  the  poor  can  actually  see  the 
enormous  disparities  of  wealth,  they 
tend  to  take  umbrage.  At  that  point  the 
leaders  of  the  modern  sector  have  only 
three  possible  courses  of  action:  they 
can  attempt  to  co-opt  the  majority, 
they  can  try  to  suppress  it  by  force,  or 
they  can  sit  and  wait  for  their  own 
destruction  (or,  of  course,  any  com- 
bination of  the  above).  Actually, 
though,  because  co-optation  takes  enor- 
mous wealth  and  some  intelligence, 
their  possibilities  are  usually  only  two. 

The  basic  conflict  is  universal,  but 
the  plot  outline  can  be  abstracted  only 
up  to  this  point.  Beyond  it  there  are 
special  circumstances  of  history  and 
geography  that  determine  the  timing 
of  the  crisis  and  whether,  when  it  oc- 
curs, the  government  will  collect  U.S. 
Marine  divisions.  World  Bank  loans, 
CIA  operatives,  Marxist  rhetoric,  Chi- 
nese guns,  or  nothing. 

"Haile  Selassie  came  here  once," 
Dennis  continues,  "and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  came  to  see.  He 
say  iove'  and  'peace'  in  African  lan- 
guages I  really  want  to  speak  I  speak 
English  now,  and  I  am  locked  up." 

NO  ONE  KNOWS  EXACTLY  when 
the  Rastafarian  movement  be- 
tran,  but  it  clearly  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Back  to 
Africa  movement  of  Marcus  Garvey 
and  the  crowning  of  Ras  Tafari  as  the 


Emperor  Haile  Selassie  in  1930.  The 
Rasta  voice  first  reached  the  colonial 
authorities  in  1933,  when  the  police 
arrested  a  man  called  Leonard  P.  How- 
ell for  using  "seditious  and  blasphe- 
mous language"  to  "boost  the  sale  of 
pictures  of  'King  Ras  Tafari  of  Abys- 
sinia, son  of  King  Solomon  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.'  "  At  his  trial  Howell 
said  Haile  Selassie  was  the  Christ  re- 
turned to  earth  and  (what  was  much 
more  disturbing  to  the  English  author- 
ities), the  new  king  of  the  black  people. 

The  authorities,  of  course,  could  not 
have  it  both  ways:  either  the  move- 
ment was  heretical  (and  blasphemous) 
or  it  was  seditious.  But  in  fact  they 
had  caught  the  ambiguity  of  the  Rasta 
creed,  for  the  movement,  now  as  then, 
has  its  chiliastic,  mystical  side,  where 
the  Lion  of  Judah  is  better  understood 
as  a  metaphor,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  practical  and  revolutionary  charac- 
ter. The  Rastas  emphatically  reject  the 
Christian  postponement  of  rewards  to 
life  after  death  as  a  part  of  the  decep- 
tion that  Babylon  practiced  on  the 
slaves  to  keep  them  down. 

Whether  or  not  the  authorities  un- 
derstood it,  the  most  seditious  thing 
about  the  Rastas  was  their  insistence 
on  the  word  "I."  In  the  Jamaican  pa- 
tois, as  in  so  many  other  colonial  pid- 
gins, the  subjective  pronouns  are  miss- 
ing, and  the  first  person  is  always  an 
object  (Me  go  .  . .  Moi  vais  . . .  ) .  But 
in  Rasta  speech  the  "I" — this  upright, 
this  assertion  of  subjectivity — is  al- 
ways in  first  place.  The  Rastas  say 
"i-n-I"  for  "we"  and  shift  "I"  to  the 
front  of  all  important  words,  as  "I- 
nointed"  and  "I-dure." 

The  Rastas  may  have  been  a  rural 
movement  to  begin  with,  but  when  the 
movement  caught  on  and  spread,  as  it 
did  in  the  late  '50s  and  early  '60s,  it 
made  most  of  its  converts  in  Kingston 
— in  the  sprawling,  tin-shack,  desperate 
slums  built  by  the  new  immigrants 
from  the  countryside.  At  their  first  ap- 
pearance these  young  men  with  their 
Dreadlocks  (long,  plaited  hair)  and 
their  incantations  inspired  a  good  deal 
of  fear  and  loathing  in  the  rest  of  the 
population.  They  were  thought  to  be 
criminals,  and  there  were  in  fact  one  or 
two  nasty  incidents  involving  some  of 
the  Natty  Dreads.  But  reallv  what  peo- 
ple saw  in  them  was  a  sign  of  the  times 
— that  the  center  was  not  holding  and 
the  great  beast  was  slouching  out  of  the 
slums  from  among  the  poorest,  black- 


est, and  youngest  part  of  the  male  poj. 
ulation.  It  was  some  time  before  an) 
one  listened  to  them  long  enough  t 
hear  that  they  were  preaching  peacx 
love,  and  reconciliation  between  race 
and  nations.  There  was  some  ambiguit 
in  this  as  the  Rastas  also  insisted  on  irr 
minent  Dread  Judgment  on  the  Dowr 
pressors,  but  all  religions  are  ambi^ 
uous.  And  it  was  discovered  that  whil 
the  Rastas  came  from  the  same  stini 
ing  alleyways  as  the  Too  Bad  Boys 
who'd  as  soon  slit  your  throat  as  sa 
"Yes,  sir,"  they  themselves  tended  t 
be  rather  more  nonviolent,  hardworl 
ing,  and  honest  than  the  average  o 
other  Christian  congregations. 

By  1970  or  so  the  Rastas  were  say 
ing,  and  Bob  Marley  and  Jimmy  Clii 
and  the  other  great  Rasta-reggae  star 
were  singing,  something  quite  specifi 
about  Jamaican  politics:  the  Syster 
was  downpressing  the  people,  capitalisr 
was  the  plague,  and  the  Hugh  Sheare 
government — as  the  current  embodi 
ment  of  Babylon — was  going  to  burr 

In  1972  Shearer's  Jamaica  Labo 
Party,  overtly  backed  by  the  America] 
ambassador  and  the  Nixon  Adminis 
tration,  lost  the  parliamentary  electioi 
to  Michael  Manley  and  the  People' 
National  Party.  During  the  electioi 
Michael  Manley,  son  of  the  leadinj 
Jamaican  statesman  Norman  Wash 
ington  Manley,  former  Canadian  Ai 
Force  pilot,  graduate  of  the  Londo 
School  of  Economics,  and  trade  unio 
leader  in  the  British  tradition,  took  u 
the  Rod  of  Correction  given  to  hii 
by  Haile  Selassie,  floated  his  campaig 
on  reggae  music,  and  started  savin 
"the  word  is  love"  at  the  end  of  hi 
speeches.  Manley  had — and  has — a 
excellent  ear.  Elected  by  a  large  mi 
jority  he  moved  rather  slowly  for  tb 
first  two  Years.  Then  in  1974,  just  afte 
the  Arab-Israeli  war,  the  great  victor 
of  OPEC,  and  the  burgeoning  of  tl 
Watergate  scandals,  Prime  Ministe 
Manley  proclaimed  an  end  to  sma 
imperialist  lackeydom  and  the  begii 
ning  of  an  era  of  Democratic  Socialisi 
and  Third  World  brotherhood.  Calliri 
attention  to  the  rise  in  oil  prices,  1 
slapped  a  huge  tax  on  the  America 
and  Canadian  bauxite  companies  ar 
announced  his  intention  to  nationals 
the  "commanding  heights"  of  the  eco 
omy  including  51  percent  of  the  bau 
ite  industry,  the  buses  and  trains,  ar 
several  thousand  acres  of  agricultur 
land.  Subsequently  the  government  d| 
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irchase  all  of  these  things;  it  also 
mght  a  cement  factory,  the  other 
dio  station,  and — by  default — a  num- 
r  of  tourist  hotels,  and  gave  notice 
its  intentions  upon  the  insurance  in- 
.stry,  two  or  three  commercial  banks, 
d  the  agricultural  marketing  system, 
early  1975,  or  just  about  the  time 
3  U.S.-backed  governments  were  los- 
5  the  Indochina  war  and  the  Third 
orld  leaders  were  marching  off  to 
giers  and  back  to  the  U.N.  singing 
:w  Economic  Order  choruses,  Manley 
»ited  Cuba  and  made  a  lot  of  new 
isic  about  common  aims,  shared  ex- 
riences,  and  future  cooperation.  By 
?n  he  could  point  proudly  to  his  own 
:ial  reform  measures  that  included 
:e  education,  subsidies  for  housing, 
id  reform,  a  minimum  wage,  and 
rious  job  corps  programs. 
Manley 's  Democratic  Socialism 
;med  to  have  a  lot  more  to  do  with 
itish  socialism  than  with  the  Cuban 
riety,  and  his  program  of  nationali- 
:ion  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  he 
d  proposed  in  a  series  of  essays 
lich  he  had  published  in  1974  and 
lich  in  Britain  had  received  indul- 
nt  applause  for  responsible,  idealistic 
tesmanship.  There  was,  nonetheless. 
a;e  consternation  in  the  business  com- 
mit)', both  Jamaican  and  American. 

INGSTON  IS  AT  THE  best  of 
times  a  fairly  gun-happy 
place,  and  its  ward  politics 
bear  some  resemblance  to 
w  York  ward  politics  of  the  1880s 
i  Chicago  ward  politics  of  a  much 
>re  recent  date.  But  even  by  local 
ndards  there  was,  beginning  in  Jan- 
ry,  1976,  an  extraordinary  outbreak 
violence — both  an  increase  in  what 
med  to  be  straight  criminal  violence, 
i  a  series  of  terrorist  attacks  against 
itical  headquarters,  marketplaces, 
i  the  wards  of  one  party  or  another 
the  Kingston  slums.  Kingston  be- 
i  to  look  like  Belfast,  and  caches 
dynamite,  incendiary  bombs,  and 
gaily  imported  guns  were  turned  up 
the  police.  The  pattern  of  violence 
re  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  pat- 
n  in  Chile  just  before  the  last  Allen- 
election.  There  was  no  court-proof 
dence,  but  many  Jamaican  officials, 
hiding  intelligence  agents  and  in- 
ding  Michael  Manley,  claimed — and 
ly  believed— that  the  CIA  had  made 
ne  attempt  to  "destabilize"  the  gov- 


ernment. These  suspicions  blossomed 
— both  naturally  and  artificially — in- 
to huge,  cloudy  blooms,  to  be  met 
by  equally  cumulous  rumors  that  the 
Cubans  were  training  people  in  the 
hills. 

In  December  Michael  Manley 's  PNP 
party  won  the  election  with  an  over- 
whelming parliamentary  majority.  The 
opposition  presented  plausible  charges 
of  gerrymandering  and  voting  fraud, 
but  even  admitting  these,  the  voting 
patterns  quite  clearly  showed  that  for 
the  first  time  in  Jamaican  history  the 
electorate  had  divided  along  class  lines 
with  the  majority  of  the  urban  and 
the  rural  poor  voting  for  Manley. 
Whereas  in  the  past  the  PNP  and  the 
JLP  had  been  tweedledum-tweedledee 
parties,  both  of  which  represented  the 
interests  of  the  capitalist  sector  and  the 
rather  conservative  trade  unions,  the 
division  was  now  an  ideological  one. 
The  PNP  was  now  the  party  of  social- 
ism and  of  the  Third  World. 

A  month  after  the  election  Manley 
announced  that  the  country  was  facing 
a  major  economic  crisis.  In  spite  of 
the  government's  assurances  to  private 
enterprise,  the  capitalist  part  of  the 
economy  seemed  to  be  folding  up.  The 
tourist  industry  had  suffered  major 
setbacks  in  the  year  of  violence.  Baux- 
ite production  was  way  down  (owing, 
the  companies  said,  to  industrial  acci- 
dents and  the  recession  in  the  United 
States ) .  No  foreign  commercial  loans 
were  available  and  businesses  were 
slowing  down  or  going  bankrupt. 
Prices  for  agricultural  products  were 
off,  and  in  spite  of  government  sub- 
sidies, agricultural  productivity  seemed 
to  be  continuing  its  historical  decline. 
The  government  had  spent  so  much  on 
the  nationalizations,  on  social  pro- 
grams, and  on  subsidies  designed  to 
absorb  the  rising  unemployment  that 
it  had  in  four  years  managed  to  triple 
the  national  debt.  Its  revenues  could 
now  cover  only  two-thirds  of  the  next 
year's  budget,  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  were,  for  the  first  time,  show- 
ing a  major  deficit. 

Ask  Jamaican  politicians  about  the 
reasons  for  the  economic  disaster  and 
you  will  get  two  wholly  contradictory 
and  wholly  conventional  answers.  Mi- 
chael Manley  blames  the  workings  of 
the  international  capitalist  system, 
abetted  by  the  CIA  and/or  such  pri- 
vate enterprises  as  the  Mafia.  Edward 
Seaga,  leader  of  the  JLP  opposition 


party,  suggests  the  general  failure  of 
socialist  economics  and  deliberate  sab- 
otage of  private  enterprise  and  the  two- 
party  system  by  members  of  the  PNP 
who  want  to  create  a  Marxist  state  along 
the  lines  of  Cuba.  There  are  elements 
of  truth  in  both  positions.  On  one  hand 
it  is  indisputably  true  that  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  the  raw-materials 
producers  have  no  leverage  in  the 
world  market,  and  they  suffer  much 
more  intensely  than  the  industrialized 
countries  in  periods  of  recession  and 
inflation.  While  Manley  cannot  prove 
his  specific  charge  against  the  CIA,  it 
must  be  said  that  it  is  difficult  to 
track  a  CIA  transfer  of  funds.  For 
Seaga's  position  it  must  be  said  that 
there  are  people  within  the  PNP  with 
huge  political  ambitions  and  no  inter- 
est at  all  in  the  two-party  system  and 
the  rights  of  property.  It  must  also  be 
said  that  the  Manley  government  vastly 
increased  the  powers  of  the  state,  and 
by  doing  so,  changed  the  rules  of  the 
electoral  system.  The  government  used 
the  media  to  push  its  own  notions  of 
social  change,  and  Manley  ran  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  social  programs  he 
had  initiated  with  government  funds. 
Looked  at  in  one  way,  the  housing  and 
education  programs,  Crash  Program 
for  the  unemployed,  and  so  on,  were 
reform  measures  of  real  benefit  to  the 
society;  looked  at  in  another  way  they 
constituted  a  patronage  system  the 
likes  of  which  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore in  Jamaica.  That  the  country 
could  not  afford  both  the  social  pro- 
grams and  its  current  standards  of  liv- 
ing was  not  something  that  Manley 
said  in  his  campaign  speeches. 

BUT  with  ALL  THE  truth  there 
is  in  these  conventional  prop- 
ositions neither  of  them  fully 
explains  the  trouble  in  Jamaica. 
To  dwell  on  either  one  of  them  is  to 
miss  the  essence  of  Jamaican  politics, 
and,  certainly,  to  misunderstand  the 
nature  of  the  Manley  government.  Even 
in  its  new,  radical,  postelection  state 
Manley 's  party  is  not  easily  catego- 
rized. Its  ranking  members  include  six 
former  members  of  the  RAF;  a  few 
out-and-out  thugs  among  the  Too  Bad 
Boys  of  West  Kingston;  a  business- 
man heavily  invested  in  tourism;  a  few 
university  radicals  who  have  read 
Frantz  Fanon;  and  one  or  two  high- 
patronage  types  who  can  be  seen  in  the 
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Banana  Boat  Club  in  Montego  Bay 
drinking  warm  champagne  on  the 
house  and  surrounded  by  what  looks 
like  a  chorus  line  from  House  of  Flow- 
ers. The  government  departments  pre- 
sent similar  contradictions.  The  Jamai- 
can intelligence  service  is,  for  instance, 
split  between  people  who  talk  with  the 
Cuban  intelligence  and  people  who 
talk  with  the  CIA  and  the  British 
SI6.  This  division  of  labor  arose  quite 
naturally  out  of  the  fact  that  while 
Manley  wanted  to  escape  the  category 
of  "tiny  imperialist  lackey,"  he  had  in- 
herited an  intelligence  service — as  well 
as  an  army  and  a  police  force — whose 
officers  had  all  been  trained  by  the 
British  to  serve  Anglo-American  inter- 
ests. Instead  of  breaking  the  old  ties, 
Manley  merely  added  new  ones.  In 
theory  Manley  now  has  a  perfect  non- 
aligned  Third  World  position ;  in  prac- 
tice he  has  managed  to  shift  the  Cold 
War  right  into  the  middle  of  the  Jamai- 
can government.  The  quantity  of  dys- 
information  generated  by  both  sides 
is  now  so  great  that  no  one  knows  what 
the  truth  is  or  where  anything  is  com- 
ing from.  Manley 's  "mixed  economy" 
must  be  understood  in  the  same  light. 
Based  on  Manley 's  principled  stance 
for  both  equality  and  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  socialism,  it  is,  as  one  Jamai- 
can columnist  put  it,  "private  enter- 
prise without  incentives  and  socialist 
policies  without  compulsions." 

The  whole  texture  of  this  economic 
enterprise  can  be  understood  from  a 
history  of  one  of  the  first  exercises  in 
Democratic  Socialist  planning,  the 
Nyerere  farm  cooperative.  Long  ago 
before  the  oil  crisis  the  government 
thought  it  had  found  the  solution  to 
the  two  major  problems  of  the  society 
— urban  unemployment  and  the  de- 
cline in  agricultural  productivity.  Hav- 
ing in  the  past  bought  up  large  acre- 
ages of  idle  land,  it  now  proposed  to 
recruit  youths  from  Kingston,  train 
them  in  modern  agricultural  techniques, 
and  set  them  up  in  scientifically  man- 
aged cooperatives.  Nyerere  was  the 
pilot  project  of  a  large-scale  program 
that  Manley  incautiously  termed  an 
"agricultural  revolution."  The  problem 
was  that  even  wb'le  one  part  of  the 
government  was  advertising  the  farm 
as  a  model  of  socialist  planning,  an- 
other part  of  it  was  recruiting  PNP 
party  hacks  and  Rude  Boys  for  the 
farm,  and  yet  another  part  was  forget- 
ting to  irrigate  or  otherwise  develop 


it.  Whether  the  Rude  Boys  wanted  the 
farm  for  a  vacation  spot  or  a  base 
camp  remains  uncertain,  but  they  made 
so  much  trouble  that  the  police  were 
forced  to  raid  the  farm  and  to  dis- 
cover caches  of  illegal  weapons  and 
stolen  jewelry.  The  Rude  Boys  were 
eventually  turfed  out  and  farmers 
from  the  neighboring  countryside 
brought  in.  To  judge  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm  today  the  main 
achievement  of  the  project  has  been 
to  move  dirt  farmers  from  one  place 
to  another. 

The  experience  of  the  Nyerere  farm 
would  suggest  a  certain  level  of  ab- 
straction in  Michael  Manley 's  view  of 
the  world  and  more  than  a  tinge  of 
sentimentality  in  his  concept  of  social- 
ism. Both  exist.  Still,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  lay  the  blame  for  all  the  contradic- 
toriness  of  the  Manley  government  at 
the  door  of  Harold  Laski  and  on  the 
theoretical  foundations  of  British  Fa- 
bianism. Manley  is  much  more  of  a 
politician  than  he  is  an  ideologue, 
and  Jamaica  is  clearly  not  a  nation  of 
bookkeepers  or  of  steely-eyed  revolu- 
tionaries. It  is,  if  anything,  a  nation 
of  revivalists  who  give  themselves  to 
the  emotions  and  to  the  power  of  lan- 
guage that  (much  more  than  the  gan- 
ja)  keeps  them  suspended  somewhere 
between  heaven  and  earth.  Michael 
Manley  can  speak  that  language  bet- 
ter than  any  other  politician.  Manley 
felt  the  pressure  from  the  huge,  fes- 
tering slums  of  Kingston  with  its  gun- 
men, its  Rastamen,  and  its  half-starved 
children.  He  understands  the  emotion- 
al powder  kegs  that  surround  the  small, 
ratiocinating  Westernized  elite.  His  par- 
ty contains  both  middle-class  people  who 
want  to  give  money  to  the  poor,  and 
firebrands  who,  with  less  command  of 
the  language  than  he,  want  to  lead  the 
masses  on  to  the  Glorious  Revolution. 
Like  so  many  politicians,  he  has  tried 
to  be  all  things  to  all  people — now 
leading  the  revolution,  now  containing 
it — with  the  hope  of  compromising  in- 
terests and  thus  remaining  in  power. 
That  he  has  not  entirely  succeeded  is 
another  matter,  for  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  a  compromise  exists.  It  is  also 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  theoretical  al- 
ternatives of  capitalism  or  communism 
would  improve  matters  for  the  average 
Jamaican.  Or  that  they  exist  as  politi- 
cal possibilities.  The  Rasta,  after  all, 
had  called  for  an  end  to  the  System 
without  leaving  any  instructions  as  to 


what  should   be  put  in  its  place. 

In  the  past,  and  the  very  recent  pas 
the  pressures  of  the  Cold  War  wou 
have  forced  Jamaicans  to  choose  b 
tween  the  two  alternatives — no  matfo 
what  the  cost  to  them.  Whatever  ms 
be  happening  in  Africa,  the  Unit< 
States,  Cuba,  and  the  Soviet  Union  a 
pear  to  be  headed  for  a  detente  in  tl 
Caribbean.  The  Soviets  are  not  offe 
ing  aid  to  Jamaica,  nor  are  the  Cubai 
offering  any  second-generation  CI 
Guevaras.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ca 
ter  Administration  has  been  flashii 
peace-love  signals  at  Jamaica,  ai 
both  Manley  and  the  State  Departme 
agree  that  United  States  policy  h 
changed.  This  new  rush  of  warm  fe< 
ing  from  the  United  States  does  n 
appear  to  be  accompanied  by  any  rui 
of  money — the  enthusiasm  for  foreij 
aid,  as  for  U.S.  Marine  expeditionai 
forces — having  diminished  conside 
ably  since  the  Indochina  war. 

All  of  this  is  not  necessarily  rea 
suring  for  middle-class  Jamaicar 
who  are  now  used  to  certain  comforl 
or  for  the  increasing  number  of  unei 
ployed  people  in  the  city.  The  cou 
try  is,  as  Manley  says,  in  for  a  th 
time.  And  from  the  security  measur 
the  government  is  taking,  it  is  cle 
that  even  Manley  has  considered  tl 
possibility  of  future  political  violenc 
Marcus  Garvey  predicted  a  crisis  f 
the  year  joining  seven  and  seven.  C 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cou 
tries  where  economic  crisis  is  near 
permanent  and  means  no  change  at  a 

Ras  Dennis  complains  a  good  de 
about  the  persecution  and  the  suffei 
tion  of  the  Rastas  and  their  persec 
tion  by  the  authorities.  But  this  is 
traditional  song,  and  in  fact  the  siti 
tion  of  the  Rastas  has  become  a  mo 
ambiguous  one.  A  Rastaman  with  loc 
down  to  his  shoulders  will  find  it  ha 
to  get  a  job  in  a  bank,  but  no  one  t 
cept  a  tourist  will  turn  a  hair  anymc 
when  they  see  a  Natty  Dread  on  t 
street.  Then,  too,  the  movement  I 
itself  developed  certain  contradictc 
qualities.  Some  Rastas  feel  the  Man 
government  has  used  them :  others  ti 
up  in  government  offices  and  exhi 
some  knowledge  of  socialism.  Wh 
none  advocate  permanent  residence 
Jamaica,  many  seem  to  be  accomn 
dating  themselves  to  a  fairly  long  si 
in  the  country  before  repatriation  a 
the  Dread  Judgment  comes. 

harper's/july  1 
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AGAINST  CONSENSUS 

he  intellectual  tradition  under  siege  by 


Early  this  year  Steve  Allen 
put  on  a  six-program  show, 
"Meeting  of  Minds"  (PBS), 
consisting  of  Allen-concocted 
nversations  with  a  dozen  or  so  im- 
irtant  personages  pulled  from  a  time 
achine:  Attila  the  Hun,  Cleopatra, 
r  Thomas  More,  Marie  Antoinette, 
arl  Marx,  Emily  Dickinson,  Teddy 
)Osevelt.  The  personages  sat  around 
table  with  Allen  himself,  four  or  five 
a  time,  and  Allen  sifted  them  for 
e  great  ideas  of  the  centuries.  Es- 
nces  were  what  he  was  after. 
He  found  Cleopatra  playing  the  roy- 
ist,  defending  slavery  and  advising 
e  assembled  talk-show  guests  that  they 
)uld  have  chaos  in  the  Western  world 
they  permitted  workers  to  act  out  of 
If-interest.  He  found  Marx  busily  ex- 
aining  Hegel:  "Hegel  saw  all  history 
a  series  of  conflicts  in  which  the  old 
der — which  we  may  call  thesis — is 
allenged  by  a  new  force,  antithesis, 
id  ultimately  resolves  into  a  different 
stem,  a  synthesis,  or  combination,  of 
e  earlier  two."  And  he  found  Sir 
lomas  More  giving  Marx  his  come- 
>pance  because  Marx  had  told  him 
at  his  Utopia  advocated  communism: 
did  indeed  advocate  a  form  of  com- 
unism,"  said  More,  "although  I  saw 
as  a  form  which  men  should  freely 
oose  rather  than  something  imposed 


on  them  by  force."  (Applause  from 
audience.)  He  found  Emily  Dickinson 
remarking  on  the  modern  world: 
"Your  life  today  seems  to  be  filled  with 
automobiles  and  television  and  things 
that  whir  and  click  and  buzz  and  shock 
and  break  and  distract."  And  for  in- 
cidental kicks  he  found  the  personages 
discussing  big  historical  moments  in 
their  lives,  and  even  correcting  popu- 
lar misconceptions.  (Marie  Antoinette: 
"I  did  not  say,  'Let  them  eat  cake.'  ") 
The  badness  of  the  show  would  not 
leave  me  after  I  turned  away,  but  kept 
sitting  in  my  head  as  a  sort  of  model 
of  what  had  gone  wrong  with  the  mod- 
ern American  conception  of  a  spacious 
mind,  and  hence  what  had  gone  wrong 
with  my  own  beleaguered  intellectual 
country,  the  humanities.  It  seemed  that 
the  destiny  of  Renaissance  men — for 
Steve  Allen  has  been  described  as  one 
in  a  journal  that  should  have  known 
better,  the  Saturday  Review — was  that 
they  be  put  back  in  junior  high  school. 
I  knew  all  the  arguments  for  the  pop- 
ularization of  history's  ideas,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  be  thought  a  snob  for 
thinking  the  dark  thoughts  I  was  think- 
ing :  but  I  couldn't  help  thinking  them. 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  walk  about  in  the 
world  trying  to  be  a  serious  thinker 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  be  a 
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"generalist."  Serious  thinkers  in  the  old 
mold  had  been  replaced,  it  seemed,  by 
a  new  kind  of  intellectual,  one  always 
busy  taking  the  cultural  pulse,  a  con- 
sensus-keeper (whose  dismal  mental 
landscape  I  will  describe  in  a  moment) . 

Nor  were  my  thoughts  brightened  by 
reading,  in  Allen's  promotional  mate- 
rial, that  he  had  been  unable  to  sell  his 
programs  to  the  commercial  networks 
because  they  weren't  popular  enough. 
PBS  was  praised  for  having  shown 
great  daring  in  taking  them  on.  Read- 
ing such  nonsense,  and  comparing  the 
simplicities  of  Allen's  shows  with  the 
sophistication  of  other  kinds  of  TV 
shows,  I  concluded  that  the  media  peo- 
ple were  operating  with  a  double  stan- 
dard. They  aspired  to  seriousness  and 
complexity  in  the  worlds  of  journalism, 
politics,  and  sometimes  drama  (at  least 
PBS  so  aspired),  but  they  dared  not 
aspire  to  anything  beyond  junior  high 
school  with  ideas.  In  the  world  of 
ideas  they  were  simply  fearful  of  gen- 
uine authorities,  thinking  of  them  as 
specialists  who  would  speak  above  the 
heads  of  all  but  other  specialists. 

item.  In  the  main  library  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement  is  noiv  clas- 
sified as  a  special-interest  paper. 

Meditating  about  the  Steve  Allen 
show  brought  back  to  my  mind  a  sim- 
ilar show  thirty-five  years  ago  on  ra- 
dio called  Invitation  to  Learning.  That 
went  on  weekly  for  over  six  months, 
and  it  presented  not  hokum  dialogue 
dreamed  up  by  a  professional  sim- 
plifier  and  put  in  the  mouths  of  pro- 
fessional actors,  but  discussions  be- 
tween deservedly  well-known  people 
about  twenty-seven  Great  Books,  from 
Plato's  Symposium  to  Proust's  Swanns 
W ay.  Huntington  Cairns  presided,  with 
Mark  Van  Doren  and  Allen  Tate  as  his 
regulars,  and  with  such  visitors  as  Kath- 
erine  Anne  Porter,  Edmund  Wilson, 
Andre  Maurois,  and  Bertrand  Russell. 
I  will  admit  that  of  the  many  such  ef- 
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AGAINST  CONSENSUS  

forts  of  the  period  it  was  probably  the 
only  one  on  radio  of  much  conse- 
quence— for  I  would  not  like  to  sug- 
gest that  even  thirty-five  years  ago  the 
life  of  the  mind  was  thriving  in  media- 
land — but  at  least  Invitation  to  Learn- 
ing was  an  honest  ideological  event, 
that  is,  a  continuing  discussion  of  dif- 
ficult thoughts  by  the  thoughtful.  I  can 
think  of  no  such  events  in  the  history 
of  national  TV. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  early  days 
of  television  brought  forth  a  good 
many  noble  academic  ventures  on  local 
educational  stations.  Yes,  but  they  all 
foundered,  disappointing  democratic 
idealists  everywhere  and  hastening  the 
shift  of  programs  with  an  educational 
look  to  the  pre-breakfast  hours.  The 
academics  chosen  for  these  early  ven- 
tures— I  was  one — couldn't  seem  to  sit 
comfortably  in  front  of  cameras:  they 
kept  looking  at  their  scripts,  and  they 
laughed  and  coughed  at  inopportune 
moments,  demonstrating  to  TV  profes- 
sionals that  they  deserved  not  to  be 
watched  except  before  breakfast.  TV 
has  been  the  most  heartless  medium  in 
history  for  failures,  and  this  particular 
failure — of  noble  educational  enter- 
prises with  foundation  and  university 
backing — was.  I  think,  a  disastrous 
one  for  the  character  of  national  tele- 
vision. It  was  proof  for  the  money  peo- 
ple that  national  television — even  the 
national  television  now  known  as  pub- 
lic television — could  only  be  educa- 
tional if  it  was  successful  in  not  seem- 
ing to  be,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
educational,  in  the  domain  of  free- 
floating  ideas,  with  any  talk  shows  of 
any  kind.  Talk  shows,  all  persons  in 
power  came  to  assume,  had  been  de- 
creed by  God  and  the  dollar  to  be  best 
limited  to  journalists  and  politicians 
discussing  current  national  issues  prag- 
matically. 


PLACING  SUCH  A  restriction  on 
the  role  of  the  medium,  and 
on  those  who  might  fill  the 
role,  was  a  bad  development 
in  itself,  but  it  was  unimportant  beside 
the  concurrent  development  of  a  theory 
of  value  that  has  si  read  out  far  beyond 
the  media  into  the  outer  reaches  of 
our  culture,  a  theory  which  has  it  that 
ideas — what  I  have  called  the  free- 
floating  kind — are  not  much  anyway. 
The  dimensions  of  such  a  development 
can  hardly  be  fully  described  in  a 


short  essay,  but  they  must  at  least  be 
indicated  lest  I  leave  the  impression 
that  the  media  are  the  sole  villains. 
Even  the  media  have  not  earned  that 
honor. 

A  Dostoevskian  character  once  re- 
marked cynically  of  a  neighboring 
idealist,  one  we  might  now  call  an 
ideologue,  ''Mr.  Kirilov  has  already- 
demanded  that  more  than  a  hundred 
million  heads  roll  so  that  reason  may- 
be introduced  in  Europe."  The  long  his- 
tory of  skepticism  about  the  life  of  ideas 
reached  its  climax  in  our  century  dur- 
ing the  ideological  excesses  of  the  Thir- 
ties, excesses  that  helped  produce  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  World  War  II. 
After  World  War  II  the  enterprise  of 
recognizing  and  analyzing  those  ex- 
cesses became  a  major  intellectual  in- 
dustry, with  the  most  characteristic 
conclusion  about  ideologues  being  that 
they  were  immature — -immature  in  the 
sense  of  being  blind  or  insensitive  to 
the  big  human  world  beyond  ideas,  the 
world  of  love,  hate,  joy,  sorrow,  mad- 
ness, ecstasy,  cruelty,  compassion,  and 
so  on.  Leslie  Fiedler's  well-known  es- 
say about  Alger  Hiss  and  the  liberals 
took  this  line,  and  while  Fiedler  found 
many  forms  of  immaturity  around  him 
other  than  the  immaturity  of  ideo- 
logues, he  did  make  a  telling  argument 
against  the  liberal-ideological  foolery 
that  Hiss  represented.  There  were  other 
postwar  intellectuals  whose  competence 
equaled  Fiedler's  and  who  in  effect  used 
it,  as  he  did.  largely  to  complain  about 
the  limitations  of  such  competence.  I 
think  of  John  Barth,  for  instance,  and 
his  early  novel  The  End  of  the  Road. 
a  witty  and  sometimes  dialectical  event 
which  aimed  to  show  how  the  novel's 
dialecticians  had  to  grow  up.  learn 
about  Real  Life.  I  also  think  of  Saul 
Bellow's  more  recent  Humboldt's  Gift, 
in  which  the  hero  demonstrates  simul- 
taneously his  immense  ideological 
awareness  and  his  contempt  for  that 
awareness.  Finally,  I  think  of  the  state 
of  current  American  poetry,  where  it 
has  become  a  kind  of  crime  against 
the  art  to  be  caught  thinking. 

Perhaps  someone  will  wish  to  call 
such  attacks  upon  the  life  of  ideas  ex- 
istential. Well,  the  notion  of  the  exis- 
tential has  gone  downhill  too  since  ex- 
ploiters like  \  onnegut  got  hold  of  it  : 
but  whatever  label  may  be  attached  to 
the  attacks,  they  are,  I  believe,  central 
to  an  understanding  of  what  our  cul- 
ture thinks  important.  Clearly  the  cul- 


ture thinks  that  ideas  are  either  unL 
portant  or  importantly  dangerous.  T 
culture  says.  Forget  them,  or  Beware 
them. 

While  I  think  I  share  what  Fiedl 
once  called  "'our  post-Dachau  vision 
I  don't  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  I 
cause  ideas  are  capable  of  betrayi 
us  we  can  simply  dispose  of  them  ai 
be,  thereby,  grown  up.  And  I  doi 
think  that  Barth.  Bellow,  or  Fiedler  1 
lieve  this  either,  though  they  have  n 
to  my  knowledge  said  that  they  doi 
believe  it.  Yet.  given  the  state  of  t 
culture  of  the  moment,  does  it  not  ne 
to  be  said?  I  think  so.  For  when  ide 
are  ignored,  the  whole  mind  begins 
be  impoverished,  begins  to  be  imn 
ture  in  a  different  way  than  immatu 
because  ideologically  obsessed.  It  1 
gins  to  be  immature  because  it  is  ji 
plain  ignorant. 

Nowhere  is  our  impoverishme 
more  evident  than  in  our  now  alm< 
total  dedication  to  the  principle  of  cc 
sensus.  A  large  number  of  people  a 
parently  now  believe,  aggressively 
resignedly,  in  consensus,  seeming 
think  that  positions  arrived  at  by  cc 
sensus  constitute  ideological  positioi 
The  notion  is  that  if  free  America 
collect,  say,  three  ideas  and  stir  th< 
thoroughly,  in  a  democratic  way,  in 
democratic  (and  economic  )  pot,  the  ] 
suit  will  be  idea  four.  This  notion 
just  wrong.  The  result  of  mixing  thi 
ideas  thus  is  not  idea  four,  but  sim| 
a  (  sour)  mash.  And  though  the  ma 
may  be  a  grand  one,  so  grand  that 
is  enacted  into  law,  it  is  not  therefc 
the  less  a  mash.  Take,  for  example,  c 
federal  income  tax  law.  It  once  had 
ideological  base  of  some  consequen 
but  anybody  searching  for  that  bi 
now  in  the  law  will  not  find  it,  becai 
it  is  no  longer  there.  One  could  c 
dozens  of  other  instances,  inside  a 
outside  political  life,  of  how  the  c< 
sensus  process  has  simply  destro) 
ideas,  good  or  bad,  leaving  us  w 
senseless  averagings-out  that  no  mi 
anywhere  would  have  been  stui 
enough  to  dream  up. 


YET  THAT  consensus  proc< 
in  all  its  mindlessness,  n 
seems  to  run  our  lives.  In 
media,  where  consensus  is 
erything,  the  only  truly  intellectual  < 
cussions  that  ever  occur  are  discussi< 
of  the  consensus  process  itself  as 
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vorks  out  our  destiny  from  day  to  day. 
;"The  McNeil-Lehrer  Report"  is  a  good 
nstance  of  a  show  with  such  discus- 
iions,  and  while  I  watch  it  admiringly, 
keep  wishing  the  minds  in  charge 
vould  occasionally  lapse  from  their 
lard-headed  psyching  of  how  President 
barter  is  psyching  the  electorate  and 
Congress,  and  instead  consider  goals.) 
)ne  of  the  results  of  this  is  that  the 
yhole  notion  of  what  constitutes  knowl- 
dge,  understanding,  wisdom,  has  been 
nodified  to  accommodate  the  blind 
orce  of  consensus.  Wisdom  now  con- 
ists  of  being  au  courant  with  the  force, 
hat  is,  up-to-date  with  the  polls,  the 
atings.  the  latest  national  and  state 
otes.  the  latest  economic  indicators, 
tie  latest  best-sellers.  And  to  be  au  cou- 
ant  all  over  the  place — having  all  the 
ndicators  at  one's  fingertips — is  the 
lodern  American  way  to  be  a  "gen- 
ralist." 

I  should  add,  lest  I  be  thought  to  be 
oncentrating  on  political  consensus 
lerely,  that  cost  accounting — the  finan- 
ial  wizardry  that  gives  us  plastic  gears 
nd  paper  houses — seems  to  be  a  inani- 
mation of  the  modern  consensus  pro- 
ess  (hence  something  that  the  modern 
generalist"  must  be  good  at).  What 
3gins  in  the  industrial  mind  as  a  sim- 
le  shaving  of  production  expenses  to 
take  a  product  profitable  soon  he- 
mes a  whole  way  of  production,  with 
)body  bothering  to  think  about  any- 

ing  except  what  is  profitable,  never 
:igning  to  consider  what  a  product 
ight  to  be,  or  might  be,  thinking  only 
id  always  of  the  profound  interac- 
m  between  cost  and  price. 

I  began  this  essay  by  complaining 

i  at  the  humanities  have  suffered  the 
ost  heavily  from  the  anti-ideological 
imate  of  our  times,  as  if  the  human- 
es  had  a  monopoly  on  ideas  and 

I'  eals.  Of  course  they  do  not,  but  they 
>  have — or  perhaps  I  should  say  they 
d  have — a  particular  view  of  the  life 
I   ideas  that  is  not,  I  think,  shared 
J  lly  by  other  academic  fields.  It  is 
t  e  absence  of  this  view  that  is  slowly 
basing  what  remains  of  our  culture. 
By  this  view — that  is,  by  the  view  of 

ii  '•st  traditional  literary  people,  histo- 
*  ins  and  philosophers — an  education 
1  the  life  of  ideas  consists  not  of  put- 

ig  in  a  notebook  for  future  reference 
I  oughts  that  can  be  used  to  reinforce 
P  ;  going  consensus,  but  of  collecting 
I'  quently   contrary   and  recalcitrant 

>ughts  from  many  cultures,  many 


ages,  thoughts  which  seem  to  the  con- 
sensus-folk to  serve  no  useful  purpose 
but  which  only  cause  tensions,  conflicts, 
and  problems.  Such  an  education  is  es- 
sentially historical  and  comparative, 
with  the  apprentice-humanist  hoping 
that  he  will  learn  how  to  understand 
his  own  world — and  perhaps  (if  his 
post-Dachau  vision  does  not  overwhelm 
him)  even  how  to  improve  it — by  set- 
ting his  world  against  the  rest,  seeing 
differences,  making  considerate  and  dif- 
ficult choices.  Such  an  education  is  ob- 
viously not  helped  much  if  the  student 
is  constantly  au  courant  and  following 
the  polls.  Detachment  is  what  is  needed, 
detachment  from  immediate  issues  so 
that  those  issues  may  be  seen  in  perspec- 
tive, in  relation  to  their  counterparts  in 
other  places,  other  times.  Such  an  edu- 
cation is  the  antithesis  of  trying  to  fol- 
low, keep  up,  keep  on  top. 

item.  Recently  a  W ashington  paper 
reported  the  results  of  an  incident 
that  took  place  in  a  shopping-cen- 
ter parking  lot  at  Christmas  time. 


A  female  driver  preempted  a  park- 
ing place  for  which  a  local  psy- 
chiatrist and  his  wife  had  been 
waiting  twenty  minutes.  She  did 
this  by  ignoring  the  line  that  the 
psychiatrist  had  been  waiting  in 
and  driving  suddenly  into  the  slot. 
The  psychiatrist  pulled  up  behind 
her  car,  got  out,  rapped  on  her 
window.  She  got  out  on  the  other 
side.  He  went  around  and  tried  to 
talk  with  her,  but  she  walked  away. 
He  then  kicked  her. 

The  article  in  the  paper  concentrated 
on  where  he  had  kicked  her,  with  the 
testimony  varying.  The  wife's  action 
was  also  mentioned,  she  having  partici- 
pated to  the  extent  of  unscrewing  the 
license  plate  on  the  woman's  car. 

An  ideological  issue?  Think  what 
G.  B.  Shaw  would  have  done  with  it. 
The  paper  reported  merely  that  the  psy- 
chiatrist acknowledged  that  he  had 
"overreacted."  No  comments  of  the 
judge  were  recorded.  A  simple  case  of 
assault  and  battery.  $1,000,  please.  Hill 
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I  saw  myself  in  'The  Sound  of  Music" 


The  mountains  wait  like 
players  in  a  grand  orchestra . . . 
the  900-year  old  fortress  stands 
like  an  austere  conductor . . . 
music  rises  from  Salzburg  like  a 
mist.  And  I  discover  that  the  true 
sound  of  music  can  sometimes 
be  heard  in  silence.  This  lovely 
city  where  Mozart  was  born, 
where  Europe's  best  artists  came 
at  the  call  of  the  Prince 
Archbishops,  shows  me  her 
gracious  secrets.  And  then  I  go 
to  the  Lake  District 


I  stand  in  a  cave  of  ice  at  Werfen 
and  ride  the  funicular 
to  the  mines  at  Hallein. 
Then  to  the  Tauern  mountains 
and  Krimml,  Europe's  highest 
waterfall.  I  became  the  sound  of 
music ...  the  music  is  me! 

Come  to  the  music . . . 

Encounter  Austria  to  know 
the  heart  of  Europe. 


it  %% 
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For  your  copy  of  our  booklet  ENCOUNTER 
AUSTRIA,  and  for  information  on  Austrian  Airlines, 
ask  your  travel  agent  or  send  coupon  to  your  nearest 
Austrian  National  Tourist  Office: 
545  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y.  10017 
3440  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010 
200  E.  Randolph  Drive,  Suite  5150.  Chicago.  1L  60601 
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A  LEGAL  HOUSE  OF  CARDS 


by  Albert  M.  Rosenblatt  and  Julia  Carlson  Rosenblatt 


-r  ow  and  again  it  is  heard  that 
I  the  American  criminal  has  a 
monopoly  on  the  United  States 
-1-  ^  Constitution.  Day  after  day, 
the  public  sees  the  guilty  set  free 
through  legal  procedures  which  they 
do  not  understand,  but  which,  they  are 
told,  have  something  to  do  with  some- 
one's constitutional  rights  having  been 
violated. 

At  its  basis,  the  Constitution  is  blind 
to  differences  between  people.  Its  pro- 
tections, including  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's guarantee  against  unreasonable 
searches,  apply  alike  to  the  young,  the 
old,  the  poor,  the  rich,  the  honest,  the 
wicked.  But  things  have  taken  a  cu- 
rious turn.  In  order  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment  is  honored,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
creed that  anyone  caught  with  incrimi- 
nating evidence  is  authorized  (and,  in- 
creasingly, expected)  to  cry  out  that 
the  evidence  not  be  used  against  him 
because  he  was  unlawfully  searched. 
The  trial  court  must  entertain  the  claim 
even  though  the  claimant  may  be  un- 
deniably guilty.  Evidence  obtained  un- 
lawfully must  be  thrown  out,  and  this 
is  the  essence  of  the  exclusionary  rule. 

Albert  M.  Rosenblatt  is  Superior  Court  judge 
in  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Julia  Carl- 
son Rosenblatt  is  a  free-lance  writer  and  for- 
mer psychology  professor  at  Vassar  College. 


The  doctrine  was  first  promulgated 
in  federal  courts  and  then  expanded  by 
the  Warren  Court  in  1961  to  embrace 
every  state  and  local  criminal  court  in 
the  land.  It  was  heralded  as  the  en- 
lightened solution;  it  was  repudiated 
in  England ;  it  is  unique  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  does  not  work. 

In  a  free  society,  the  government 
owes  its  citizens  freedom  from  crime 
as  well  as  freedom  from  governmental 
intrusion.  Both  criminal  activity  and 
police  power  threaten  individual  liber- 
ty, and  the  balance  between  the  two  is 
delicate.  It  was  thought  that  occasional- 
ly releasing  a  lawbreaker — a  short- 
term  injustice— would  bring  about  the 
higher  justice  of  balance  between  these 
opposing  forces.  It  has  not. 

The  exclusionary  rule  was  born  out 
of  concern  for  citizens'  right  to  privacy, 
according  to  the  theory  that  an  errant 
police  officer  is  "punished"  by  being 
made  to  stand  by,  helplessly,  and  watch 
his  catch  thrown  back  into  the  sea.  The 
rule  forbids  the  use  of  any  evidence 
obtained  by  police  who  violate  consti- 
tutional standards,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretations of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
lesser  judiciary.  The  tainted  evidence, 
however  reliable  it  may  be,  is  "sup- 
pressed" from  prosecutorial  use,  so 
that,  in  most  cases,  guilt,  though  ac- 
knowledged, may  not  be  proved.  There 


is  a  concrete  physical  reality  about  a 
machine  gun,  a  corpse,  or  a  kilo  of 
heroin.  Yet  in  countless  prosecutions 
tangible  evidence  is  routinely  excluded, 
in  furtherance  of  the  belief  that  through 
suppression  of  an  ill-gotten  truth  a 
higher  truth  will  emerge,  in  the  form  of 
a  more  nearly  perfect  legal  system. 

Ironically,  if  the  police  search  some- 
one unlawfully  and  turn  up  nothing, 
the  victim  of  the  search  finds  no  solace 
in  the  exclusionary  rule.  A  law-abiding 
citizen,  harassed  by  unreasonable  in- 
trusions, cannot  redress  his  grievance 
through  the  suppression  of  evidence, 
for  there  is  none.  Whether  or  not  the 
scale  has  actually  tipped  in  favor  of 
the  criminal,  that  is  the  way  many 
people  perceive  it. 

Americans  increasingly  feel  under 
siege,  with  too  many  remaining  fearful 
behind  locked  doors.  Few  if  any  citi- 
zens, however,  would  trade  the  fear  of 
going  out  at  night  for  the  dread  of  the 
midnight  knock  on  the  door  from  the 
police.  Although  we  may  seem  to  be  a 
long  way  from  the  police  state,  we  must 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  danger.  The  ex- 
clusionary rule  was  designed  to  keep 
such  oppression  at  bay. 


ET  us  look  at  the  rule  in  ac-i 
tion:  police  officers,  on  patrol. 


Lsee  two  masked  men  flee  from 
a  jewelry  store  in  an  uniden- 
tified late  model,  light-colored  car. 
The  officers  approach  the  premises  and 
see  the  proprietor  on  the  floor,  bound 
and  shot  dead,  his  display  case  ran- 
sacked. No  witnesses.  Several  hours 
later,  in  a  neighboring  town,  other  po- 
lice alerted  to  the  crime  see  two  mer. 
traveling  a  little  too  slowly  in  a  light- 
colored  car.  They  stop  the  car  and  in 
quire.  The  answers  are  unhelpful.  Wit! 
only  their  intuition  to  rely  upon,  th< 
policemen  search  the  car  and  find  th«, 
stolen  merchandise,  the  murder  weapon 
and  the  masks.  Arrested,  confronted 
and  told  of  their  rights,  the  suspect 
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onfess   to  robbery   and   to  murder. 

Nevertheless,  they  will  go  free.  The 
earch,  despite  its  empirical  success, 
.ould  be  held  unconstitutional  in  the 
pinion  of  most  American  courts.  No 
vidence  resulting  from  it  could  be 
sed  against  the  criminals.  The  inexact 
uspicion  of  a  police  officer,  however 
alidated.  is  no  proper  yardstick.  No 
sarch  may  ever  be  justified  by  what  it 
jrns  up.  The  confessions,  too.  must  be 
mored,  for  they  were  the  product  of 
n  improper  arrest  and  a  confrontation 
ith  "illegally  seized  evidence." 
As  another  example,  Singer  tells  the 
olice  that  Moran  has  a  stolen  revolver 
idden  in  his  apartment.  The  police 
et  a  court-ordered  search  warrant 
nd  seize  the  gun  exactly  where  Singer 
lid  it  was.  This  sort  of  thing  is  rou- 
ne.  but  often,  in  spite  of  the  correct- 
ess  of  the  information  on  which  the 
arrant  was  based,  the  warrant  will  be 
:ruck  down  and  the  evidence  excluded, 
the  warrant  is  signed  without  "prob- 
ble  cause."  This  means  enough  proof 
>  convince  a  reasonable  person  that 
le  criminal  evidence  is  at  the  place  to 
e  searched.  If,  in  presenting  the  proof 
)  the  magistrate,  the  police  omit  men- 
on  of  how  Singer  knew  he  was  right, 
le  search  will  be  nullified. 
The  paradox  of  the  exclusionary 
jle  was  described  sardonically  by  the 
ite  John  Wigmore,  dean  of  the  North- 
estern  L  niversity  Law  School  and  the 
uthor  of  the  leading  treatises  on  the 
iw  of  evidence:  "Our  way  of  support  - 
lg  the  Constitution  is  not  to  strike  at 
le  police  officer  who  breaks  it  but  to 
:t  off  somebody  else  who  broke  some- 
ling  else." 
We  cannot  say  that  the  rule  was  im- 
osed  upon  the  states  in  order  to  con- 
jrt  irrationality  into  a  national  policy, 
or  can  we  say  that  it  has  served  no 
urpose.  That  it  has  turned  out  rather 
adly  is  not  a  strike  against  the  War- 
in  Court  so  much  as  it  is  an  outgrowth 
f  implications  which  were  not  then 
>reseen.  Perhaps  they  should  have 
een:  the  Court  wa=  warned  by  some 
f  its  own  dissenters,  but  the  misstep 
ccurred  in  the  launching  of  a  social 
tperiment — bold  and  noble  as  it  was 
-which  did  not  fully  take  into  account 
le  disinclinations  of  both  police  and 
riminals  to  be  deterred  by  hollow 
rreats. 

Deterrence  by  punishment  is  expe- 
enced  in  all  forms  of  human  endeav- 
r.  A  child  is  warned  not  to  play  with 


fire.  He  tries,  experiences  pain,  then 
desists.  If  anyone  is  to  be  deterred  from 
doing  anything — the  police  from  mis- 
behavior or  the  criminal  from  his 
crime — the  punishment  must  be  swift 
and  certain,  as  well  as  sufficiently  pain- 
ful to  counterbalance  the  more  imme- 
diate reward  of  the  proscribed  act. 

Applying  the  deterrence  hypothesis, 
the  Court  thought  that  release  of  a 
criminal  was  a  sufficiently  painful  con- 
sequence of  an  illegal  search.  But  the 
punishment  imposed  by  the  release  of 
a  mugger  does  not  jolt  the  police  so 
much  as  it  does  the  next  victim.  The 
cop's  hand  is  not  burned  by  the  fire; 
his  palm  is  slightly  singed  as  the  candle 
is  extinguished  and  the  room  darkened. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  police  brass 
rarely  punish  or  otherwise  discipline 
officers  who  are,  to  their  way  of  think- 
ing, guilty  only  of  high-minded  exu- 
berance. With  the  quarry  sacrificed, 
they  feel  that  the  disappointed  police- 
man should  not  be  set  back  further, 
but,  if  anything,  consoled  or  promoted 
for  his  thwarted  civic  efforts.  The 
disposition  of  the  case  matters,  but  is 
not,  typically,  the  ultimate  police  cri- 
terion. It  is  the  arrest  and  the  main- 
tenance of  police  professional  standards 


that  count  for  respect  and  advance- 
ment. If  the  courts  want  to  throw  out 
cases — well,  that's  their  business. 

With  supreme  irony,  those  who  pooh- 
pooh  the  deterrent  effect  of  punish- 
ment on  criminal  activity  are  the  first 
to  exalt  it  as  a  device  to  curb  police 
misconduct.  But  if  the  threat  of  prison 
does  not  deter  thieves,  how  may  police 
misconduct  be  stemmed  by  such  im- 
personal penalties  as  the  judicial  dis- 
missal of  cases?  Both  failures  have  a 
point  in  common:  the  sanction  is  ei- 
ther absent  or  blunted  I  in  the  case  of 
the  police  )  or,  in  the  case  of  criminals, 
delayed,  diminished,  or  denied. 

Delayed.  Constitutional  exclusionary 
battles  involve  judges  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  pretrial  contests  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  guilt  or 
innocence.  Guilt  is  assumed.  The  de- 
fense attorney  exhorts  the  court  to 
throw  out  a  case  solely  because  it  is 
composed  of  incriminating  evidence 
claimed  to  have  been  improperly  taken 
from  his  client's  pocket,  house,  or  car. 
Hours,  days,  and  sometimes  weeks  may 
be  spent  on  even  one  such  claim.  Court 
calendars  are  bloated  with  hearings 
arising  out  of  an  obsession  with  pro- 
cedure in  which  guilt  or  innocence  is 
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irrelevant;  for  the  exclusionary  rule 
excludes,  of  all  things,  the  truth  itself. 

Diminished.  Unsure  of  the  unassail- 
ability  of  a  search  warrant,  of  the  le- 
gality of  a  search,  or  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  its  avowed  circumstances,  the 
prosecutor  often  finds  it  expedient  to 
bargain  with  the  defense  despite  un- 
ei  roof  of  guilt.  The  police  seize 

an  illegally  possessed  gun;  when  the 
defendant  claims  it.  he  gets  a  discount 
in  culpability  because  there  is  a  legal 
shadow  over  the  seizure. 

Denied.  If  the  shadow  is  too  long, 
the  proof  is  suppressed  entirely  under 
the  rule. 

Of  course,  offenders  are  sometimes 
caught  and  jailed.  Yet,  the  rule  operates 
even  for  them  with  freakish  incon- 
sistency. Bumble  and  Dodger  are  caught 
committing  a  burglary.  Bumble  goes  to 
prison  because  his  conviction  is  some- 
how free  of  constitutional  or  legal 
flaws.  Dodger  is  luckier;  he  is  sprung 
by  the  exclusionary  rule.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  two,  there  is  much  to 
be  learned  from  this.  One  would  like 
to  think  that  a  potential  offender  per- 
ceives some  cause  and  effect  between 
crime  and  punishment:  the  teachings 
of  deterrence.  But  that  is  by  no  means 
the  lesson  learned  by  the  participants  or 
by  the  person  contemplating  a  life  of 
crime.  The  inescapable  conclusion  is 
that  going  to  jail  has  less  to  do  with 
getting  caught  than  with  the  fastidious- 
ness of  some  murky  and  incomprehen- 
sible courtroom  procedures. 

While  intended  to  curb  abuse  of  po- 
lice power,  the  exclusionary  rule  has 
opened  up  a  whole  new  field  of  police 
misconduct:  perjury.  Police  officers  who 
testify  at  suppression  hearings  have 
sometimes  shown  a  remarkable  facility 
for  adjusting  facts  to  fit  the  court's  con- 
stitutional sensibilities.  The  bad  cop, 
knowing  that  he  acted  arbitrarily  in 
pulling  the  heroin  out  of  his  target's 
pocket,  testifies  that  in  fact  no  search 
was  conducted  but  that  the  defendant 
"dropped"  the  drugs  to  the  ground 
when  approached.  "Dropsy"  is  a  bas- 
tard legal  phenomenon  born  of  cyn- 
icism, and  growing  in  importance  with 
each  triumph.  Occasionally,  however, 
there  is  a  true  dropsy  case.  To  the  cal- 
lous prosecutor,  there  is  no  need  to 
differentiate:  to  the  virtuous  prosecu- 
tor, it  is  an  added  quandary. 

Moreover,  the  rule  has  tarnished  the 
reputation  of  the  conscientious,  honest 
policeman  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 


while  eroding  self-respect  within  the 
profession.  In  most  criminal  cases  there 
are  now,  so  to  speak,  two  accused:  the 
defendant  and  the  police.  To  have  every 
move — especially  those  taken  in  good 
faith — challenged,  examined,  and  often 
condemned,  creates  incalculable  dam- 
age to  police  morale  and  to  public  per- 
ceptions of  law  enforcement. 

Because  the  public  does  not  fully  un- 
derstand the  exclusionary  rule,  a  victim 
will  see  only  the  outrageous  release  of 
his  assailant,  and  may  very  well  as- 
sume that  someone  was  paid  off.  Either 
way,  the  ensuing  anomie  infects  the 
public.  With  an  air  of  resignation 
tinged  with  fear,  the  victim  of  crime 
acquiesces  to  his  lot  with  scarcely  a 
thought  of  recourse.  "Why  contribute 
interminable  hours  as  a  witness  against 
a  criminal?"  he  reasons.  "He  will  only 
be  right  back  on  the  street  to  take  re- 
venge." The  victim  slowly  parts  com- 
pany with  law  enforcement;  the  cycle  is 
compounded. 

During  THE  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  difficult  cases  arose  in 
which  it  became  necessary  to 
develop  the  rule  with  logic 
and  consistency.  While  each  extension 
of  the  irrational  doctrine  may  have 
been  internally  consistent,  the  sum  of 
the  decisions  was  irrational — like  the 
addition  of  floors,  in  perfect  symmetry, 
to  a  house  built  on  quicksand.  Here  is 
a  sampling  of  further  oddities,  based 
upon  actual  decisions. 

Skinner  is  charged  with  possession 
of  a  switchblade  which  the  state  police 
had,  undeniably,  found  concealed  on 
his  person.  He  blames  the  police,  tes- 
tifying, at  a  pretrial  suppression  hear- 
ing, that  they  took  it  from  him  in  vi- 
olation of  his  constitutional  rights.  The 
court  disagrees:  he  does  not  walk  free 
but  is  put  on  trial,  at  which  the  pros- 
ecution must  establish  that  the  defen- 
dant had  the  weapon.  The  state's  at- 
torney is  forbidden  to  so  much  as  hint 
to  the  jury  that  Skinner  himself  swore 
that  the  police  took  it  from  his  very 
person.  At  the  jury  trial  Skinner  does 
not  testify  and  his  attorney  may  suc- 
cessfully convince  the  jury  that  his 
client  never  had  the  knife. 

Rust  is  arrested  on  a  weapons  charge. 
He  is  convicted.  His  guilt  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  an  appeals  court,  but  it  none- 
theless overturns  his  conviction  because 
it  marks  his  lawyer  incompetent  for 


not  challenging  the  means  by  whicl 
the  police  got  the  weapon. 

Wedgewood  pleads  guilty  to  bur 
glary,  admitting  a  break-in  and  th 
theft  of  a  revolver.  On  appeal,  his  con 
viction  is  reversed  when  a  higher  cour 
finds  that  the  police  violated  his  right 
in  searching  him  and  retrieving  th 
stolen  gun  without  prior  justification 
His  plea  of  guilty  does  not  bar  hi 
challenge  or  his  release. 

Enough.  These  are  results  whicl 
only  legalists  can  fathom.  And  thereii 
lies  the  rub.  Surely  a  rule  of  such  pro 
found  social  dimensions  should  sprinj 
from  something  closer  to  social  con 
sensus  than  to  judicial  or  legal  dialec 
tic.  It  is  mistakenly  assumed  that  thes 
results  are  somehow  mandated  by  th 
Constitution.  The  Fourth  Amendmen 
condemns  unreasonable  searches,  but  i 
does  not  decree  that  insult  be  added  fc 
injury,  that  the  public  be  affronted  firs 
bv  the  crime  and  then  by  the  releas 
of  the  acknowledged  malefactor.  Lack 
ing  an  efficient  legislative  scheme  b 
which  citizens  could  be  guaranteei 
their  Fourth  Amendment  rights,  th 
Supreme  Court  chose  the  exclusionar 
rule. 

The  extraordinary  irony  of  tha 
choice  is  that  under  the  reasoning  o 
the  rule,  the  convictions  of  Skinnei 
Rust,  and  Wedgewood  would  be  full 
intact  if  the  searches  were  conductei 
bv  anv  nonpolice  member  of  the  pop 
ulation.  The  rule  does  not  sour  th 
fruits  of  a  private  citizen's  search;  i 
blocks  only  those  convictions  whicl 
flow  from  bad  police  searches.  0 
course  the  citizen  who  searches  ar 
other  person  risks  both  a  lawsuit  and 
bloody  nose,  but  the  evidence  he  draw 
is  at  least  permitted  to  be  of  some  use 

All  of  this  leads  one  to  suggest  tha 
the  question  of  police  searches  be  re 
examined.  Naturally,  there  must  be  a 
institutionalized  procedure  of  complair 
and  recompense  for  those  whose  pr 
vacy  is  unjustly  shattered,  but  not  if  j 
allocates  disproportionate  windfalls  tj 
the  guilt v  and  nothing  to  the  innocen' 

At  present,  courts  which  routinel 
deal  with  challenges  to  search  warrant 
are  reluctant  to  release  offenders  wh 
argue  that  the  damning  evidence  waj 
seized  under  a  faulty  warrant.  In  orde 
to  "save"  the  warrant  which  gave  u| 
a  corpse,  judges  will  sometimes  engaj 
in  tortuous  legal  sophistry,  while  riglf 
teously  suppressing  the  gram  of  ma 
ijuana  seized  under  a  comparably  del 
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cient  warrant.  The  result  is  a  jumble  of 
precedents  and  standards  not  easily  rec- 
anciled  bv  a  judge  who  must  decide 
when  to  issue  a  particular  search  war- 
rant. If  the  warrant  is  applied  for  and 
issued  in  good  faith,  the  criminal  should 
lot  be  allowed  to  turn  the  results  of 
i  magistrate's  understandable  confu- 
sion into  an  escape  hatch. 

The  exclusionary  rule  does  not  dis- 
tnguish  between  blunder  and  malice, 
t  should.  If  the  police  officer  is  wrong, 
f  he  lacks  the  legal  savv  y  to  guide  him 
hrough  the  most  arcane  legal  distinc- 
ions,  his  search  will  be  aborted,  just 
is  though  he  acted  out  of  the  vilest 
notivations.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
or  an  appellate  court  to  divide,  four 

0  three,  over  whether  a  police  officer 
,as  authorized  to  conduct  a  particular 
earch  without  a  warrant.  The  police 
dicer  has  the  unenviable  duty  of  de- 
iding.  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
hether  his  conduct  will  eventually  be 
pproved  by  the  four  or  by  the  three, 
f  he  makes  an  educated  choice  that 
le  court's  majority  does  not  prefer, 
e  will  be  judged  the  "offender,"  and 
le  criminal  "the  victim."  The  level  of 
onstitutional  misconduct  should  have 
ame  place  in  these  matters. 

Cases  may  be  imagined,  to  be  sure, 

1  which  the  behavior  of  the  police  is 
)  contemptuous  that  exclusion  of  the 
1-gotten  evidence  is  a  necessary  sanc- 
on.  But  where  the  conduct  is  merely 
listaken,  we  ought  to  compare  our 
wn  legal  practices  with  those  of  the 
;st  of  the  world. 

To  recommend  lifting  the  exclusion- 
|  ry  rule  is  not  to  advocate  eliminating 
1  ifeguards  against  abuses  of  power, 
he  choice  should  not  be  between  re- 
j  ression  and  what  we  have  now.  Con- 
deration  of  civil  lawsuits  against  po- 
:e  agencies,  with  the  awarding  of 
j  oney  damages,  raises  the  specter  of 
|  e  medical  malpractice  morass,  but  a 
j  orkable  system  may  be  fashioned.  We 
'  in  learn  from  the  experiences  of  oth- 
j     eminently    democratic  countries, 
;  ngland    and    Canada   for  example, 
hich  use  such  a  system.  The  solution 
1  ill  not  be  simple,  but  the  time  has 
I  >me  to  seek  a  new  way. 
1  The  exclusionary  rule  is,  perhaps,  the 
)ldest  experiment  in  enforcing  civil 
)erties  that  has  ever  been  launched, 
jj  >  have  tried  it  is  very  much  to  our 
edit.  To  recognize  that  it  is  no  longer 
i  nable  will  be  even  more  so.  Hill 
harper's/july  1977 


To  us,  pruning  —  the  cutting  off  of 
living  parts  of  the  grapevine  —  is  the 
single  most  important  practice  in  the 
entire  culture  of  grapes. 

It  is  a  complex  and  highly  judgmental 
operation  that  not  only  controls  the 
amount  of  crop  our  vines  will  bear,  but 
also  controls  the  quality  of  the  ultimate 
contribution  that  crop  will  make  to  our 
wines. 

That  is  why,  in  the  Gallo  vineyards,  we 
do  not  consider  a  man  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced until  he  has  been  pruning  for 
at  least  3  years. 

Why  We  Prune 

The  whole  purpose  of  pruning  is  to 
direct  our  vines  to  grow  fewer  but  better 
grapes — grapes  of  optimum  maturity 
and  with  the  full  potential  of  their  variety. 

Such  grapes  will  have  acid  and  sugar 
contents  in  perfect  balance,  and  their 
wine  will  be  full-bodied,  deep  and 
brilliant  in  color,  and  with  a  bouquet  that 
is  true  to  the  grape. 

If  we  allow  a  vine  to  produce  too  many 
grapes  —  a  condition  called  over- 
cropping—  we  risk  producing  a  thin, 
watery  wine. 

Our  Unique  Next  Step 

Sometimes,  despite  judicious  prun- 
ing, a  vine  will  overproduce  anyway — 
perhaps  because  of  exceptional  vigor,  or 
a  particularly  fertile  soil. 

In  such  a  case,  we  resort  to  thinning 

Thinning  involves  the  actual  removal 
of  whole  grape  clusters  from  the  vine  — 
the  sacrificing  of  a  part  of  our  crop  in 
order  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

Sometimes  this  can  mean  removing 
as  much  as  one-half  the  crop  from  an 
overproducing  vine.  Or  all  of  it,  if  we  wish 
to  give  the  vine  a  rest  to  regain  its  vigor 

Gallo,  we  might  point  out,  is  one  of  the 
very  few  wineries  to  practice  this  costly 
technique  of  thinning  in  order  to  pro- 
duce only  the  best  possible  wine. 
How  We  Prune 

Pruning  is  basically  an  art  And  over 
the  years  we  have  developed  techniques 
that  we  believe  provide  the  best  possible 
results  of  that  art. 

We  began  researching  and  establish- 
ing our  pruning  practices  back  in  the 
1940s. 

At  that  time,  every  single  variety  of 
grape  was  given  its  own  program  to 


determine  the  best  method  of  pruning 
for  that  particular  vine. 

As  a  result  of  our  tests,  we  have  estab- 
lished some  general  rules. 

One,  is  that  on  each  spur — that  part  of 
the  new  wood  which  temains  after 
pruning — we  never  leave  more  than 
two  buds  for  future  growth.  This  ensures 
optimum  grape  quality. 

We  do,  however,  vary  the  number  of 
spurs  on  each  vine.  This  depends  on  the 
variety. 

For  example,  the  Chenin  Blanc  and 
Ruby  Cabernet  vines  are  allowed  up  to 
12  spurs,  our  French  Colombard  14,  and 
our  Barbera  10. 

In  general,  the  vines  bearing  larger 
grapes  and  grape  clusters  are  left  with 
fewer  spurs  so  as  not  to  tax  them  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  the  vines  bearing 
smaller  grapes  and  grape  clusters  are  left 
with  more. 

Who  Prunes 

Because  so  much  depends  on  the 
judgment  of  our  pruners — in  addition  to 
how  much  to  cut.  at  what  angle,  and 
which  wood — we  treat  their  training 
very  seriously. 

At  first,  a  beginner  is  only  allowed  to 
watch.  Then  he  is  permitted  to  work  only 
when  an  experienced  man  is  watching 
him  And  finally,  before  working  inde- 
pendently, he  must  work  under  a  fore- 
man 

That  is  why,  as  mentioned  earlier,  it  is 
usually  3  years  before  we  consider  him  a 
thoroughly  experienced  pruner 
Our  Goal 

Obviously,  the  reason  we  are  so  par- 
ticular about  pruning  is  the  direct  rela- 
tionship it  has  on  the  quality  of  our 
wines. 

Our  personal  philosophy  is  that  excel- 
lent wines  can  only  be  made  from  excel- 
lent grapes,  and  that  perfect  wines 
require  perfect  grapes. 

Therefore,  because  our  only  goal  is  to 
make  the  finest  wines  possible — to  give 
you  pleasure  by  bringing  you  only  the 
fullest  perfection  of  flavor,  taste  and 
bouquet — we  are  totally  committed  to 
growing  and  using  only  the  best  quality 
grapes. 

That  insistence  on  perfection,  really,  is 
the  basic  principle  to  which  we  have 
dedicated  our  wine-making  lives. 

E&J  Gallo  Winery,  Modesto.  California 


There's  at  least  one  thing 
you  can  afford 
that's  the  very  best  on  earth. 


American  telephone  service  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  Yet  it's  well 
within  the  reach  of  virtually  every 
American. 

This  didn't  happen  by  accident. 

Both  the  quality  and  economy 
of  your  telephone  service  benefit 
greatly  from  technological  innova- 
tions Bell  Laboratories  and  Western 
Electric  produce  for  the  Bell  System. 


Money  Well  Spent. 


Genuine  innovation  doesn't 
come  cheap. 

But  the  money  Western  Electric 
spends  on  research  and  develop- 
ment at  Bell  Labs  produces  a  lot  of 
innovation. 

About  40%  of  what  Western 
Electric  makes  todav  didn't  exist 
in  1972. 

That's  triple  the  amount  of 
innovation  of  industry  in  general. 


Though  such  innovation  costs 
a  lot,  it  saves  you  money. 

. . .  Saves  You  Money. 

Take  long  distance  calling,  for 
example.  It's  one  of  the  few  things 
that  costs  little  more  today  than 
25  years  ago.  That's  because  tech- 
nological improvements  have  helped 
hold  costs  down. 

For  example,  we  have  increased 
the  capacity  of  coaxial  cable  systems 
from  600  simultaneous  conversa- 
tions in  1941  to  132,000  today. 

We've  increased  sevenfold 
the  capacity  of  our  major  microwave 
transmission  system. 

And  our  largest  electronic 
switching  system  can  handle  four 
times  the  capacity  of  the  pre- 
vious system. 

Innovations  like  these 
involve  answering  engineer- 


ing and  manufacturing  questions  at 
the  forefront  of  technology. 

Without  the  intimate  flow  of 
information  that  exists  between  Bell 
Labs  and  Western  Electric,  many  of 
our  innovations  would  have  been 
much  longer  in  coming. 

Some  might  not  have  come  at  all. 

A  Complex  Future. 

Many  future  innovations  will  be 
even  more  complex,  requiring  even 
closer  interaction. 

As  part  of  the  Bell  System, 
Western  Electric  and  Bell  Labs  will 
continue  to  put  technology  to  work 
for  you. 

So  even  if  you  can't  afford  the 
best  of  everything,  you'll  still 
be  able  to  afford  the 
best  of  something: 
The  best  telephone  service 
on  earth. 


Bell  Laboratories/Western  Electric 


Harperis 


BUSTING 
THE  MEDIA  TRUSTS 


The  case  against  monopoly  of  news  and  information 


by  Kevin  Phillips 


There's  no  longer  any  doubt.  Tele- 
vision's  1976   Presidential  debates, 
the  advent  of  Rupert  Murdoch,  Jim- 
my Carter's  Dial-a-President  Show, 
nd  the  success  of  The  Great  Gannett  Money 
I  Machine  have  done  it.  As  of  mid-1977  the 
ssue  of  media  power  has  come  of  age.  Linger- 
ing attempts  to  dismiss  "the  media"  as  an 
llegitimate  issue  born  of  hit-and-run  politics 
nd  improper  English  have  all  but  drowned 
n  the  rising  tide  of  national  debate  and  con- 
ern  over  'The  media"  as  the  decade's  most 
I  otable  economic,  cultural,  and  political  phe- 
I  omenon. 

J  Last  year,  pollster  Tully  Plesser  described 
•  ational  unhappiness  with  the  media  as  hav- 
I  ig  reached  the  "frenzy"  level.  And  the  hos- 
I  ility  is  not  confined  to  any  one  group  or  in- 
I  *rest;  mothers  in  PTAs  are  mad,  bankers  are 
ft  lad,  labor  leaders  are  mad.  Hostages  re- 
leased from  Washington's  B'nai  B'rith  head- 
|  uarters  were  recorded  cursing  reporters  and 
1  lanafi  Muslims  in  the  same  breath.  Opinion 
|  implers  tell  us  that  Americans  are  recovering 


confidence  in  political  institutions,  and  even  in 
the  bureaucracy,  but  not  in  media  institutions. 
Among  the  key  elites,  business,  political,  and 
intellectual,  the  unhappiness  is  more  specific 
— media  are  too  powerful. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  self- 
interest  of  vested  establishments  and  the  in- 
dignation of  the  general  populace  are  reaching 
a  level  of  mutual  reinforcement.  If  so,  and  I, 
for  one,  think  so,  the  form  taken  by  any  legal, 
economic,  and  political  corrective  measures 
will  be  all  important  for  American  democracy. 
Unfortunately,  the  success  of  any  policy  re- 
evaluation  may  rest  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
opinion-molding  class  of  Americans — the  bulk 
of  whom,  by  definition,  earn  their  living  from 
communications — can  put  aside  the  notion  of 
"the  media"  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  en- 
terprise and  think  of  it  as  a  rich  and  power- 
ful industry.  In  a  March  speech  to  the  Houston 
Press  Club,  former  Treasury  Secretary  John 
Connally  argued  that  the  nation's  major  me- 
dia conglomerates  should  be  viewed  not  just 
as  unprecedented  power  centers,  but  as  "mas- 
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sive  business  empires  built  by  entrepreneurs 
under  the  shelter  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem." This  may  represent  an  important  and 
valid  shift  in  the  customary  criticism  of  the 
press.  Those  who  believe  that  government 
policy  on  media  can  continue  to  be  shaped 
around  eighteenth-century  images  of  a  perse- 
cuted John  Peter  Zenger  clutching  his  twelve- 
shilling  printing  press  simply  ignore  postin- 
dustrial  economics  (which,  I  might  add,  such 
people  are  normally  the  first  to  remember  in 
other  policy-making  contexts — from  national 
economic  planning  to  solar  heating — that  do 
not  involve  their  own  vocational  self-interest). 

Ideally,  recognition  of  new  "massive  busi- 
ness empires"  can  focus  debate  on  reducing 
media  concentration  to  a  safer  size  by  tradi- 
tional legal  and  economic  policy.  After  all,  it 
has  been  possible  in  the  past  to  regulate  such 
emerging  economic  forces  as  railroads,  trusts, 
banks,  and  public  utilities.  Otherwise  if  the 
major  media  corporations  continue  to  grow 
and  wax  self-righteous,  putting  one  politician 
on  the  skids  and  another  on  the  payroll,  they 
are  likely  to  run  afoul  of  the  late  Adolf  Ber- 
le's  perceptive  observation  that  when  business 
threatens  to  engulf  the  state,  it  forces  the  state 
to  engulf  business.  Myopia-cum-hypocrisy  is 
usually  self-defeating.  In  today's  context,  we 
can  postulate  that  if  the  communications  busi- 
ness threatens  to  engulf  the  values,  culture,  and 
careers  of  voters  and  politicians,  it  will  force 
the  state  to  engulf  the  communications  busi- 
ness. That  messy  prospect  is  not  going  to 
occur  next  year,  but  the  angry  questions  al- 
ready have  begun  to  be  asked. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  the  media  already 
are  being  encircled  from  three  directions. 
First,  by  the  prospect  of  regulation  based  on 
their  quasi-governmental  role.  Second,  by  reg- 
ulation of  subject  matter — be  it  obscenity,  or 
discussion  of  judicial  behavior,  capital  mar- 
kets, or  pending  legislation.  And  third,  by 
concern  over  economic  size,  monopoly,  and 
insufficient  competition.  This  latter  approach 
offers  the  most  desirable  way  of  dealing  with 
the  media  trusts,  but  for  those  weaned  on 
John  Peter  Zenger  imagery,  it  is  necessary  to 
first  consider  the  other,  more  Orwellian.  meth- 
ods that  might  be  imposed  on  the  emerging 
media  Goliath. 


A  part  of  the  government 

Begin,  if  you  WILL,  with  the  notion 
that  the  mass  media  play  a  quasi-gov- 
ernmental role  in  American  politics 
and  society.  Must  they  then  also  begin 
to  assume  the  evenhanded  obligations  that 


burden  all  levels  of  government?  Arguably  so. 
The  issue  here  is  power.  Perhaps  Messrs. 
Cronkite,  Chancellor,  Reasoner,  et  al.,  really 
are  more  powerful  than  the  top  leaders  of 
Congress.  As  writer  Richard  Reeves  puts  it, 
"The  biggest  shift  [of  power]  in  the  process 
has  been  from  the  political  organizations  to 
the  press,  and  I  think  it's  too  big  a  role."  Tom 
Bethell,  writing  in  Harpers,  recently  pro- 
claimed that  "the  news  media  have  now  be- 
come a  part  of  the  government  in  all  but  for- 
mal constitutional  ratification  of  the  fact." 
(Yet  this  upheaval  is  confusing  because  some- 
times the  media  are  displacing  or  preempting 
elected  government — as  in  Watergate — while 
sometimes  they  are  colluding  with  or  amplify- 
ing it,  as  in  the  television  networks'  providing 
free  prime-time  coverage  for  Presidential 
speeches.  )  Tactics  editor  Edward  Hunter  has 
come  up  with  still  another  variation,  saying, 
"the  press  is  now  the  Third  Estate  and  the 
Congress  is  the  Fourth  Estate.  Our  legislators 
— and  the  Administration — first  determine  what 
the  press  will  or  will  not  use  and  set  policy  ac- 
cordingly." 

Fifty  other  kindred  statements  could  be 
cited  to  prove  the  point — the  old  institutions 
and  relationships  of  government  are  yielding 
to  new  ones.  Whether  by  interaction  or  dis- 
placement, whether  by  rivalry  or  collusion, 
whether  by  evolution  or  revolution,  or,  most 
probably,  by  a  mixture  of  all  these  processes, 
the  national  news  media  have  assumed  a  stead- 
ily increasing  share  of  the  power  formerly 
held  by  the  Presidency,  the  Congress,  and 
political  organizations  everywhere.  Does  it 
matter?  Obviously.  Does  it  matter  as  a  ques- 
tion of  law?  Of  course  it  does. 

Political  scientists  and  sociologists  are  wont 
to  treat  such  trends  by  bundling  them  in  in- 
tellectual swaddling  clothes  of  neo-algebraic 
coefficients,  learned  footnotes,  and  peer-group 
paradigms.  As  a  lawyer,  I  find  the  phrase 
"quasi-governmental  power"  provoking  a  dif-> 
ferent  response.  Quasi-governmental  power 
implies  government-type  responsibilities,  which 
can  be  identified  as  constitutional  standards 
of  due  process,  nondiscrimination,  and  equal 
protection.  Federal  courts  have  used  this  tech-i 
nique  in  a  number  of  situations  ranging  from 
the  once  "private,"  whites-only,  Texas  Dem-J 
ocratic  primary  to  an  Alabama  "company! 
town"'  run  by  Gulf  Shipbuilding.  Both  opera- 
tions were  found  to  be  either  "so  closely  con-i 
nected  with  government"  or  "so  critical  a  part 
of  the  political  process"  that  public  roles  werea 
deemed  to  override  their  nominal  private  | 
status. 

Could  the  same  thing  happen  with  the  news 
media?  Does  the  public  and  political  role  ofj 
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<JBC  or  CBS  portend  similar  limitations? 
'robably  not  in  the  immediate  future,  but 
he  logic  of  the  argument  has  legal  precedents. 

The  second  1976  Ford-Carter  debate  fur- 
lished  proof  of  just  how  much  impact  on  the 
Sectoral  process  the  media  can  exert.  Several 
)olls  made  the  same  point,  but  a  nonpartisan 
lurvey  conducted  by  Notre  Dame  psychology 
wofessor  Lloyd  Sloan  is  the  most  credible, 
/iewers  were  divided  into  three  groups.  One 
jroup  watched  only  the  October  6  debate;  the 
rthers  watched  the  debate  and  the  post-debate 
:ommentaries  on  CBS  and  ABC.  Among  the 
irst  group,  people  who  watched  only  the  de- 
>ate,  Dr.  Sloan  recorded  "an  overall  shift  of 
JO  percent  in  favor  of  Ford."  The  other  two 
;roups  watched  the  debate  plus  the  post-de- 
>ate  news  analyses — one  group  watched  CBS's, 
he  other,  ABC's — and  the  results  were  strik- 
ngly  different.  "After  the  debate  itself  had 
ts  positive  impact  for  Ford,"  Sloan  notes, 
'the  network  news  analyses  by  themselves 
iroduced  overall  net  changes  of  27  percent 
CBS)  and  22  percent  (ABC)  in  the  direc- 
ion  of  Carter.  Those  who  viewed  the  post- 
lebate  news  analyses  saw  both  as  being  biased 
a  favor  of  Carter." 

By  televising  and  analyzing  debates  (and 
hese  may  become  a  permanent  fixture),  the 
tetworks  have  become,  one  might  argue,  as 
i  auch  a  part  of  the  election  process  as  the 
•arty  primaries.  More  media-government  in- 
erplay  occurred  when  Walter  Cronkite  hosted 
immy  Carter's  radio  call-in  show  and  NBC 
I  igned  up  ex-President  Ford  and  ex-Secretary 
>f  State  Kissinger  as  high-priced  consultants 
>n  network  public-affairs  shows.  The  New 
/ork  Daily  News's  Kay  Gardella  raised  the 
[uestion  of  how  "these  lucrative  TV  deals 
/ill  be  viewed  by  other  politicians.  It's  tele- 
ision  subtly  saying  that  if  you  play  ball  with 
is,  you,  too,  may  wind  up  with  a  sweetheart 
>f  a  contract  and  secure  your  future." 
Even  CBS  News  President  Dick  Salant  saw 
problem  with  more  shows  like  the  Carter- 
j  Ironkite  call-in:  "I'll  be  perfectly  frank.  If 
here  continues  to  be  a  strong  feeling  among 
I  orne  people  that  we  were  lending  ourselves 
s  a  transmission  belt  for  the  President,  I 
fould  be  against  another  broadcast."  Since 
!  hen,  his  refusal  has  become  firm. 
|   While  Salant's  caution  is  commendable,  the 
ntanglement  of  government  and  media  goes 
eyond  a  single  format.  Bising  from  the  net- 
rork  drawing  boards  is  the  possibility  of  Pres- 
i  lent  Carter  (or  perhaps  1980  GOP  candidate 
I  ord)   hosting  a  TV  special.  The  networks 
S  ave  planned  a  slew  of  new  docu-dramas  and 
(!  olitical  series.  ABC  will  present  a  ten-hour 
|  eries  based  in  part  on  John  Ehrlichman's 
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CBS 

1976  Fortune  500 
rank:  102 
1976  Total  Sales: 
$2.23  billion 

PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS: 

Broadcasting: 

— owns  five  TV  stations  (New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis);  seven  AM 
radio  stations  and  seven  FM  radio 
stations 

Records: 

— includes  labels  of  Columbia, 

Epic,  Portrait 
Columbia  Group 
Record  and  tapes  club; 
musical  instruments 

(e.g.,  Steinway  pianos, 

Leslie  speakers. 

Rogers  drums 

organs); 
67  Pacific  Stereo  retail  stores; 
Creative  Playthings  (toys) 
Publishing: 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston; 
Popular  Library  (mass-market 

paperback) 
W.  B  Saunders — professional 
NEISA — Latin  American  and 

Spanish  books 
Magazines: 
Field  and  Stream 
Road  and  Track 
Cycle  World 
World  Tennis 

Sea  (to  be  combined  with  Rudder) 
PV4 

Popular  Gardening  Indoors 

Astrology  Your  Daily  Horoscope 

Astrology  Today 

Your  Prophecy 

Psychic  World 

Popular  Crosswords 

Popular  Word  Games 

Special  Crossword  Book  of  the 

Month 
New  Crosswords 
Giant  Word  Games 
The  National  Observer  Book  of 

Crosswords 
Popular  Sports:  Baseball 
Popular  Sports:  Grand  Slam 
Popular  Sports  -  Kick-Olf 
Popular  Sports:  Touchdown 
Popular  Sports:  Basketball 
Fawcett  Publications: 

Mechanix  Illustrated 

Woman's  Day 

Rudder 


THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  COMPANY 

1976  Fortune  500 
rank: 394 
1976  Total  Sales: 
$451.4  million 

PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS: 
Newspapers: 

Wew  York  Times 

International  Herald  Tribune  (33.3%) 
Six  dailies  and  four  weeklies  in 
Florida: 

Gainesville  Sun 

Lakeland  Ledger 

Oca/a  Sfar  Banner 

Leesburg  Daily  Commercial 

Palatka  Daily  News 

Lake  City  Reporter 

Fernandina  Beach  News-Leader 

Sebring  News 

Avon  Park  Sun 

Marco  Island  Eagle 
Three  dailies  in  North  Carolina: 

Lexington  Dispatch 

Hendersonville  Times-News 

Wilmington  Star-News 
Magazines: 
Family  Circle 
Australian  Family  Circle 
Goll  Digest 
Go//  World 
Tennis 
US 

(Sold  some  eight  professional 
magazines  to  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich  in  1976) 

Broadcasting: 

WREG-TV,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

WQXR-AM/FM,  New  York  City 

Books: 

Quadrangle/NYT  Book  Co. 
Arno  Press,  Inc. 
Cambridge  Book  Co 


TIME  INC. 

1976  Fortune  500 
rank:  217 
1976  Total  Sales: 
$1,038  billion 

PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS: 
Publishing: 

Time,  Fortune,  Sports  Illustrated, 
Money,  and  People  magazines 
account  for  35%  of  total  revenue 

Time-Life  Books 

Little,  Brown 

New  York  Graphic  Society 

(Alva  Museum  Replicas) 
Minority  interests  in  publishers  in 

Germany,  France,  Spain,  Mexico, 

and  Japan 
Films  and  Broadcasting: 
Time-Life  Films 

TV  production  and  distribution, 

multimedia,  TV  books 
Home  Box  Office 
Manhattan  Cable  TV 
WOTV— Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Newspapers: 

Pioneer  Press,  Inc. — 17  weekly 
newspapers  in  suburban  Chicago 

Selling  Areas-Marketing,  Inc. 

(distributing  marketing  information) 

Printing  Developments,  Inc. 
(printing  equipment) 

Other: 

Forest  Products: 

Temple-Eastex,  Inc.  (pulp  &  paper- 
board,  packaging,  building 
materials,  timberland) 

AFCO  Industries,  Inc.  (interior  wall 
products) 

Woodward,  Inc.  (bedroom  furniture) 

Lumberman's  Investment  Corporation 

Sabine  Investment  Company 


RCA 

1976  Fortune  500 
rank:  31 

1976  Total  Sales: 
$5.32  billion 

PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS: 

Electronics — Consumer  products 
&  services  (25.6%  of  total  sales) 

Electronics — Commercial  products 
&  services  (12.8%  of  total  sales) 

Broadcasting: 

NBC:  owns  one  TV  station  in 

Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Cleveland, 
New  York  City.  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  one  AM  and  one  FM  station  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  D  C.  (17.8%  of  total) 

Publishing: 

Random  House  (Random  House, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Pantheon.  Bal- 
lantine  Books,  Vintage,  Modern 
Library)  (17.6%  of  total) 

Other: 

Banquet  Foods;  Coronet  (carpets); 
Oriel  Foods  (U.K.);  Vehicle  Renting 
&  Related  Services  (e.g.,  Hertz); 
Gov't  Business 


GULF  &  WESTERN 

1976  Fortune  500 
rank:  57 

1976  Total  Sales: 
$3.39  billion 

PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS: 

Manufacturing  (25%  of  total  sales) 
Leisure  Time: 

Paramount  Pictures — motion  picture 
production  &  distribution;  TV 
exhibition  &  series  production. 
Owns:  Oxford  Films  (distribution 
of  non-theatrical  films), 
Magicam,  Inc.  (rents  camera 
systems).  Future  General  Corp. 
(research,  special  effects  services) 

Cinema  International  (49%  interest) 
— owns  or  operates  four  theaters 
in  London,  one  in  Amsterdam,  twc 
in  Egypt,  17  in  Brazil,  10  in  other 
parts  of  South  America,  19  in 
South  Africa 

Famous  Players  Ltd.  (51%  interest)- 
owns  or  operates  some  300 
theaters  in  Canada,  one  in  Paris, 
ond  owns  50%  of  a  French  com- 
pany operating  35  theaters  in 
France 

Sega  Enterprises,  Inc.— coin-operatei 

amusement  games 
Publishing: 

Simon  and  Schuster — includes  Fire- 
side and  Touchstone  quality 
paperbacks;  and  mass-market 
paperbacks  from  Pocket  Books, 
Washington  Square  Press,  Archws 
(14%  of  total  sales) 

Other: 

Natural  Resources — zinc  and  cemer 

(5%  of  total) 
Apparel  Products — apparel,  hosiery, 

shoes 

Paper  and  building  products 

(11%  of  total) 
Auto  replacement  parts 

(8%  of  total) 
Financial  services — consumer  and 

commercial  financing,  life  insur- 
ance, casualty  insurance 

(19%  of  total) 
Consumer  and  agricultural  products 

— sugar;  Minute  Maid  (citrus); 

livestock;  Consolidated  Cigar; 

Schrafft  Candy  Co.  (14%  of  total) 
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A  sample  of  conglomerates  in  the  communications  industry 


MES  MIRROR 
3MPANY 

176  Fortune  500 
nk:  232 

176  Total  Sales: 
164.7  million 

INCIPAL  OPERATIONS: 
•spapers: 

Angeles  Times,  Newsday,  Dallas 
imes  Herald  (Tex  ),  L  A. 
imes-Washington  Post  News 
;ervice  (joint) 

gazine  and  Book  Publishing: 

v  American  Library 

net,  Signet  Classics,  Mentor, 

ieridian  paperbacks 

ams  art  books 

Ithew  Bender  law  books 

ir  Book  medical  books 

.  Mosby  medical,  dental,  and 

ursing  books  and  journals 

door  Lite 

wlar  Science 


•  Sporting  News 
Business 

v  to 

*  Sporting  Goods  Dealer 
svlsion: 

FW-TV,  Dallas,  Tex. 

3C-TV,  Austin,  Tex. 

ns  two  newsprint  mills,  10  wood 

roducts  mills,  and  320,000  acres 

f  timberland 

er: 

>rmation  Services 
)le  Communications 
sctory  Printing 


IE  WASHINGTON 
)ST  COMPANY 

i76  Fortune  500 
nk:  452 

76  Total  Sales:  $375.7 

INCIPAL  OPERATIONS: 
vspapers: 

shington  Post.  Trenton 
imes  and  Sunday  Times- 
idvertiser,  International  Herald 
ribune  (30%) 

shington  Post  Writers  Group 

syndication  and  book  publishing), 

.A.  Times-Washinnton  Post  News 

iervice  (50%) 

gazlnes: 

vsweek 

)ka: 

vsweek  Books 
adcastlng: 

OP-TV,  Washington,  D  C. 
XT-TV,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
LG-TV,  Miami,  Fla. 
SB-TV,  Hartford,  Conn. 
OP-AM,  Washington,  D.C. 
M: 

Jinson  Terminal  Warehouse  Corp. 
newsprint  storage) 
vater  Mersay  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
49%,  Canada) 


GANNETT 

1976  Fortune  500 
rank:  426 
1976  Total  Sales: 
$413.2  million 

PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS: 
Newspapers: 

Pacific  Daily  News  (Agana,  Guam) 
Sunday  News,  Enquirer  and 
News  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.) 

Bellingham  Herald,  Sunday  Herald 
(Bellingham,  Wash.) 

Evening  Press,  Sun-Bulletin, 

Sunday  Press  (Binghamton,  N.Y.) 

Idaho  Statesman  (Boise,  Idaho) 

Courier-News  (Bridgewater,  N.J.) 

Burlington  Free  Press 
(Burlington,  Vt.) 

Courier-Post  (Camden,  N.J.) 

Public  Opinion  (Chambersburg,  Pa.) 

••Today"  (Cocoa,  Fla.) 

Commercial-News  (Danville,  III.) 

Sfar-Gazeffe,  Sunday 
Telegram  (Elmira,  N.Y.) 

El  Paso  Times  (El  Paso,  Tex.) 

Forf  Myers  News  Press  (Fort  Myers, 
Fla.) 

News-Messenger  (Fremont,  Ohio) 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Star-Bulletin 

&  Advertiser  (Honolulu,  Hawaii) 
Herald  Dispatch,  Huntington 

Advertiser,  Herald  Advertiser 

(Huntington,  W.  Va.) 
Ithaca  Journal  (Ithaca,  N.Y.) 
Journal  and  Courier  (Lafayette,  Ind.) 
State  Journal  (Lansing,  Mich.) 
Marietta  Times  (Marietta,  Ohio) 
Chronicle  Tribune  (Marion,  Ind.) 
Nashville  Banner  (Nashville,  Tenn.) 
Valley  News  Dispatch 

(New  Kensington-Tarentum,  Pa.) 
Niagara  Gazette  (Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.) 
Da/7y  Olympian  (Olympia,  Wash.) 
Pensacola  Journal,  Pensacola  News, 

Pensacola  News-Journal 

(Pensacola,  Fla.) 
News-Herald  (Port  Clinton,  Ohio) 
Times  Herald  (Port  Huron,  Mich.) 
Palladium-Item  (Richmond,  Ind.) 
Times-Union,  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

(Rochester,  N.Y.) 
Morning  Star,  Register-Republic, 

Register-Star  (Rockford,  III.) 
Capital  Journal,  Oregon 

Statesman  (Salem.  Ore.) 


Sun-Telegram  (San  Bernardino, 
Calif.) 

New  Mexican  (Santa  Fe,  N.M.) 
Saratogian  (Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.) 
Daily  Citizen  (Tucson,  Ariz.) 
Da/7y  Press,  Observer  Dispatch 

(Utica,  N.Y.) 
Daily  Times  (Mamaroneck,  N.Y.) 
Da/7y  Argus  (Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.) 
Standard-Star  (New  Rochelle,  N.Y.) 
Citizen-Register  (Ossining,  N.Y.) 
Da/7y  Item  (Port  Chester,  N.Y.) 
Journal-News,  Nyack  (Rockland,  N.Y.) 
Da/7y  News  (Tarrytown,  N.Y.) 
Reporter-Dispatch  (White  Plains,  N.Y.) 
Herald-Statesman  (Yonkers,  N.Y.) 
Review  Press-Reporter  (Bronxville, 

N.Y.) 

Suburban  Newspaper  Group  (10 

weeklies)  (Cherry  Hill,  N.J.) 
Fairpress  (Fairfield,  Conn.) 
Times  (Melbourne,  Fla.) 
Butler  County  News,  North  Hills  News 

Record  (semi-weekly)  Herald 

(New  Kensington,  Pa.) 
Commercial  News  (Saratoga  Springs, 

N.Y.) 

Taos  News  (Taos,  N.M.) 

Star  Advocate  (Titusville,  Fla.) 

Broadcasting: 

WBRJ  (Radio)  (Marietta,  Ohio) 
WHEC-TV  (Rochester,  N.Y.) 
WKFI  (Radio)  (Wilmington,  Ohio) 
Other: 

Louis  Harris  &  Associates  and  Louis 
Harris  International 


KNIGHT-RIDDER 

1976  Fortune  500 
rank:  295 
1976  Total  Sales: 
$677.5  million 

PRINCIPAL  OPERATIONS: 
Newspaper*: 

Aberdeen  American  News 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Boca  Raton  News 
Boulder  Daily  Camera 
Bradenton  Herald 
Charlotte  Observer 
Charlotte  News 
Columbus  Enquirer 
Columbus  Ledger 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Duluth  News-Tribune 
Duluth  Herald 
Gary  Post-Tribune 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
Journal  ol  Commerce 
Lexington  Herald 
Lexington  Leader 
Long  Beach  Independent 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
Macon  Telegraph 
Macon  News 
Miami  Herald 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
San  Jose  Mercury 
San  Jose  News 
Seattle  Times 
Tallahassee  Democrat 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 
Wichita  Eagle 
Wichita  Beacon 
Arcadie  Tribune  (Calif.) 
Temple  City  Times  (Calif.) 
Monrovia  Journal  (Calif.) 
Duartean  (Calif.) 
Buena  Park  News  (Calif.) 
La  Mirada  Lamplighter  (Calif.) 
Huntington  Beach  Independent 
(Calif.) 

Anaheim-Fullerton  Independent 
(Calif.) 

Orange  County  Evening  News 

(Calif.) 
Broward  Times  (Fla.) 
Coral  Gables  Times  and  Guide 

(Fla.) 

Florida  Keys  Keynoter  (Fla.) 
North  Dade  Journal  (Fla.) 
Union  Recorder  (Ga.) 
Other: 

Commercial  Terminals  of  Detroit,  Inc. 
Commodity  News  Services,  Inc. 

(Kansas  City,  Mo.) 
Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  Sales,  Inc. 

(New  York) 
Knight  News  Services,  Inc.  (Detroit, 

Mich.) 

The  Observer  Transportation  Co. 

(Charlotte,  N.C.) 
Portage  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

(Akron,  Ohio) 
Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Services,  Inc. 

(St.  Paul,  Minn.) 
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novel  The  Company;  CBS  is  adapting  John 
Dean's  Blind  Ambition  into  a  two-part  dra- 
ma; and  NBC  is  preparing  "Advise  and  Con- 
sent, 1980,"  a  mini-series  written  by  political 
novelist  Allen  Drury.  Reportedly  among  its  un- 
precedentedly  close-to-life  characters  are  a  new 
outsider  President  like  Jimmy  Carter  and  a 
young  California  Senator  patterned  on  Jerry 
Brown. 

To  be  sure,  it's  much  easier  to  raise  the 
question  of  a  network  quasi-governmental  role 
when  the  impact  is  obvious  or  measurable,  as 
in  the  debates  or  the  March  5  call-in.  One  can 
argue  that  such  biased  network  debate-com- 
mentary ought  to  be  as  constitutionally  ob- 
jectionable as  ballot-box  stuffing.  Doesn't  tel- 
evision's action  really  amount  to  electronic 
ballot-box  stuffing  by  a  new  unit  of  govern- 
ment? Yet  if  we  admit  this  in  the  most  obvi- 
ous circumstance,  what  do  we  say  about  more 
ambiguous  conflicts  of  interest? 

Nor  is  the  media-government  entanglement 
restricted  to  networks.  We  also  might  note 
the  quasi-governmental  role  played  by  the 
Washington  Post  Company.  The  Post  Com- 
pany has  a  five-level  presence  in  Washington 
— a  newspaper  ( the  W ashington  Post ) ,  a  radio 
station  (WTOP),  a  television  station  (WTOP- 
TV ) ,  a  newsmagazine  ( Newsweek ) ,  and  a  ma- 
jor news  service  (L.A.  Times- Washington  Post). 
Not  only  does  the  Washington  Post  Company 
play  an  unmatched  role  as  a  federal  govern- 
ment information  system — from  the  White 
House  to  Congress  to  the  bureaucracy  and 
back — it  serves  as  a  cue  card  for  the  network 
news,  and  it  plays  a  huge  role  in  determining 
how  the  American  government  communicates 
with  the  American  people.  At  least  as  much 
quasi-public  responsibility  would  seem  to  at- 
tach itself  to  these  roles  as  the  operations  of 
utilities  like  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Com- 
pany or  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Company.  Not  under  present  law,  how- 
ever. 

A  few  scholars  have  raised  the  possibility 
of  regulation  through  "public  function"  inter- 
pretation. Columbia  Law  School  Professor 
Benno  C.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  discussing  possible 
public  access  pressures,  elaborated  on  the  pos- 
sible precedents  offered  by  the  Texas  primary 
and  the  Gulf  Shipbuilding  cases: 

The  white  primary  cases  did  expand  on 
the  notion  .  .  .  that  when  a  private  entity 
controls  a  state  function,  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  state  action  in  order  to  maintain 
practical  constitutional  guarantees.  The 
guarantee  protected  in  the  white  primary 
decisions  is,  in  a  sense,  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  "public"  activities  of  private 
parties.  These  decisions  might  be  seen  as 


supporting  a  constitutional  claim  of  access 
to  private  communications  media  on  the 
contention  that  the  media  carry  out,  or 
even  control,  certain  vital  public  functions. 

Professor  Schmidt  doesn't  see  this  happen- 
ing in  the  near  future,  though,  and  neither  do 
I.  The  evidence  of  mass  media  quasi-govern- 
mental functioning  needed  to  support  such  le- 
gal innovation  is  just  beginning  to  accumulate. 
However,  should  media  quasi-governmental 
circumstances  become  clearer,  imposition  of 
"public"  responsibilities  may  begin  to  over- 
ride the  "private"  rights  protections  of  the 
First  Amendment. 


Regulation  pressures 

The  second  approach  to  regulating 
the  media  has  to  do  with  subject 
matter.  Let's  begin  with  political 
and  legislative  discussion.  In  several 
states  legislators  or  candidates  have  sought,  in 
essence,  to  bring  media  corporations  under 
political  and  campaign  law  restrictions.  One 
tactic,  so  far  unsuccessful,  has  been  to  argue 
that  a  newspaper  endorsement  is  actually  a 
campaign  contribution.  A  second  has  been  to 
require  editors  and  publishers  to  register  as 
lobbyists.  In  voting  14-2  for  this  latter  approach 
in  1976,  the  State  Government  Committee  of 
the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  sought  to 
require  editors  and  publishers  to  file  reports 
every  six  months  if  they  have  printed  or 
broadcast  editorials  discussing  specific  legisla- 
tion pending  in  the  legislature.  Identification 
of  their  financial  interests,  or  the  interests  of 
their  advertisers,  would  then  be  necessary. 

Heavy-handed  as  it  may  sound,  the  idea 
has  a  certain  logic.  And  a  kindred  logic  was 
invoked  by  Wisconsin  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
in  February  when  he  suggested  that  federal- 
level  financial  disclosure  be  required  not  only 
of  all  members  of  Congress  but  of  persons  in 
private  life  who  influence  government  policy. 
Nelson  said — and  who's  to  dispute  him? — 
that  many  editors,  writers,  television  news- 
men, and  corporate  executives  have  a  greater 
impact  on  governmental  decision-making  than 
an  individual  Senator. 

Most  readers  will  deplore  the  idea  of  forc- 
ing editors  and  publishers  to  register  as  lob- 
byists or  disclose  finances  if  they  write  edi- 
torials supporting  bills  or  otherwise  seek  to 
influence  the  legislative  agenda.  The  potential 
havoc  is  enormous.  How,  after  all,  can  edi- 
torialists not  write  occasionally  on  this  sub- 
ject matter?  On  the  other  hand,  why  should 
legislative-interest  proclamations  by  the  Wash- 
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ington  Post  Company  or  Time  Inc.,  be  treated 
differently  from  those  of  the  /lorccommuni- 
cations  corporations  occupying  adjoining 
places  on  the  "Fortune  500"  list?  If  anything, 
as  Senator  Nelson  suggests,  the  major  media 
have  a  much  greater  influence  on  government 
decision-making  than,  say,  American  Can  or 
even  U.S.  Steel.  This  is  a  debate  that  is  likely 
to  intensify  rather  than  fade. 


PRESS  LIABILITY  to  regulation  of  judi- 
cial subject  matter  has  long  been 
clear,  what  with  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Sixth  Amendment  partially 
overriding  First  Amendment  guarantees.  Un- 
fortunately, the  line  of  demarcation  is  cloudy. 
Just  this  March,  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
convicted  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  for  mere- 
ly publishing  the  name  of  a  judge  under  inves- 
tigation by  the  state's  Judicial  Review  Com- 
mission. While  this  conviction  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  repealed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
the  extent  to  which  lower  courts  will  be  allowed 
to  restrict  press  coverage  of  the  judicial  pro- 
cess remains  uncertain. 

It  is  plausible  to  argue  that  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  subject  matter  regulation  is  essentially 
political.  Free  speech  is  a  fluctuating  concept 
even  within  the  framework  of  constant,  con- 
tinuing constitutional  language.  Free  speech 
has  been  steadily  limited  with  respect  to  its 
commercial  purpose.  A  federal  appeals  court 
recently  ruled  that  a  New  Jersey  township 
can  prohibit  "For  Sale"  signs  in  front  of 
houses,  without  worrying  about  free  speech 
iolations,  because  of  the  town's  interest  in 
maintaining  integration  and  preventing  pan- 
icked housing  sales.  In  May,  Willingboro's 
approach  was  rejected  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  but  the  court  withheld  judgment  on 
whether  it  would  reach  the  same  conclusion 
if  a  community  could  prove — as  a  lower 
court  found  in  a  Gary,  Indiana,  case  that 
never  came  before  the  high  court — that  "For 
Sale"  signs  were  prompting  "whites  to  move 
en  masse  and  blacks  to  replace  them."  Should 
the  Gary  approach  eventually  win  out,  who's 
to  say  that  newspapers  couldn't  ultimately  be 
prevented  from  carrying  racial  stories  that 
might  panic  householders  and  jeopardize  in- 
tegration? After  all,  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  de- 
cide that  the  newspaper  article  was  also  com- 
mercial speech,  aimed  at  selling  newspapers. 

Pressure  is  also  building  for  direct  regula- 
tion of  certain  media  economic  subject  mat- 
ter. Under  1940  law,  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  (SEC)  regulates  investment  ad- 
visory letters,  the  tip  sheets  that  recommend 
buying  such  items   as  South  African  gold 


stocks  or  switching  into  Florida  real-estate  in-  ' 
vestment  trusts.  The  SEC  would  like  to 
broaden  its  economic  informational  grasp.  At 
present,  "bona  fide"  newspapers  and  financial 
publications  of  "general  circulation"  may 
avoid  registering.  However,  as  part  of  a  cam- 
paign to  extend  control  over  all  aspects  of 
the  capital  markets,  the  SEC  has  tried  to 
bring  the  Wall  Street  Transcript  within  its 
regulatory  purview;  and  the  agency  has  been 
seeking  legislation  for  a  study  of  whether  its 
limited  authority  shouldn't  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  general  press.  Again,  a  portentous 
move.  Any  such  control  could  extend  beyond 
Fortune,  Barron  s,  or  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
even,  and  include  the  financial  pages  of  non- 
financial  daily  newspapers.  It's  unlikely,  to 
be  sure.  It  would  be  dangerous — the  prospect 
of  government  regulation  of  economic  discus- 
sion conjures  forth  images  of  1984.  But  it's 
possible,  partly  because  there  is  a  certain  log- 
ic: Why  should  the  same  subject  matter  be 
regulated  in  a  six-page  format,  yet  not  in  a 
newspaper  or  newsmagazine?  The  answer  that 
it  might  best  be  left  unregulated  in  both  for- 
mats does  not,  alas,  answer  the  SEC's  loaded 
question. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  sociological  subject 
matter  of  the  media,  especially  dramatized 
sex  or  violence,  is  material  at  which  regula- 
tory jurisdiction  can  justifiably  take  aim  in 
the  cause  of  protecting  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. In  Chicago,  where  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  especially  heated,  Illinois  Civil 
Liberties  executive  director  David  Hamlin 
has  argued  that  any  government  attempt  to 
limit  the  amount  of  violence  on  television 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Yet  even  civil  libertarian  Hamlin  is  forced 
into  a  caveat:  If  it  could  be  shown  "beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt"  that  television  violence 
adversely  affects  children,  then  government 
controls  might  be  constitutional.  Exactly.  Such 
a  case,  like  the  landmark  school  desegrega- 
tion case  of  1954,  might  depend  on  the  testi- 
mony of  sociologists  and  psychiatrists.  Yes- 
terday, the  question  was:  Can  separate 
education  be  equal?  Tomorrow,  it  could  be: 
Does  television  violence  clearly  jeopardize 
viewers'  mental  health? 


'Legal  theorists 
have  begun  to 
understand  that 
vertical  and 
horizontal 
monopolistic 
and  anti- 
competitive 
tendencies  can 
occur  in  ideas 
as  well  as  in 
the  production 
and  marketing 
of  automobiles 
and  vacuum 
cleaners." 


Antitrust  targets 


GIVEN  THE  DISAGREEABLE  possibilities 
implicit  in  the  first  and  second  ap- 
proaches to  restraining  the  media, 
the  economic  approach  offers  the 
best  hope  of  a  reasonable  solution.  Monop- 
olism suggests  antitrust  measures,  to  which 
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the  First  Amendment  is  no  bar.  What's  more, 
the  smaller  and  more  diverse  the  media  can 
be  kept,  the  less  need  for  heavy-handed  reg- 
ulatory devices  or  theories  based  on  quasi- 
governmental  action  (which  necessarily  pre- 
supposes the  sort  of  large  corporations  able 
to  preempt  state  power  and  function). 

One  of  the  more  ironic,  but  informative, 
testimonies  to  the  economic  ascent  of  the  me- 
dia Goliath  appeared  in  the  1976  publication 
of  a  preliminary  version  and  then  a  final  ver- 
sion of  Ralph  Nader's  book  Taming  the  Giant 
Corporation.  It  seems  that  in  the  preliminary 
version,  Nader  included  a  list  of  America's 
top  1,000  corporations,  citing  not  only  IBM, 
GM,  and  Exxon,  but  also  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  Dow  Jones,  Time  Inc., 
CBS,  ABC,  RCA  (parent  of  NBC),  and  sev- 
eral major  book  publishers.  The  final  text 
omitted  these  companies.  In  a  review  of 
Nader's  book  for  the  New  York  Times,  Hoo- 
ver Institution  research  fellow  Robert  Hessen 
suggested  that  some  people  in  the  media, 
more  than  willing  to  restrain  giant  industrial 
corporations,  "saw  the  list  and  expressed  res- 
ervations about  Mr.  Nader's  [federal  charter- 
ing] proposal  because  he  was  providing  the 
government  with  a  weapon  to  abridge  or  in- 
vade First  Amendment  rights .  .  . . "  And  Nader 
— pure  Ralph  Nader — thereupon  deleted  the 
list. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there's  certainly  no  doubt 
that  the  mushrooming  economic  growth  of 
mass  media  corporations  creates  a  new  legal 
context  in  which  they  should  be — and  are  be- 
ginning to  be — considered  as  possible  anti- 
trust targets.  With  respect  to  the  television 
networks,  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  already 
have  suggested  or  undertaken  investigations 
into  the  possibility  of  divestiture  (of  network- 
owned-and-operated  stations),  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  programming  networks  are  al- 
lowed to  produce  in-house,  and  other  mea- 
sures intended  to  limit  network  control  over 
local  stations  and  programming.  Moreover,  as 
other  communications  conglomerates  attain 
critical  mass — linking  various  combinations 
of  hardcover  and  softcover  book  publishing 
with  newspaper  chains,  magazines,  movies, 
and  broadcasting — they  also  prompt  Depart- 
ment antitrusters  to  stir  in  their  latter-day  Jef- 
fersonian  lairs.  Legal  theorists  have  begun  to 
understand  that  vertical  and  horizontal  mo- 
nopolistic and  anticompetitive  tendencies — 
whether  Manhattan-based  tri-network  control 
of  television  program  origination  and  market- 
ing or  a  billion-dollar  conglomerate  controlling 
five  or  six  media  (television,  magazines,  news- 
papers, hardcover  books,  paperbacks)  under 


one  management — can  occur  in  ideas  and  in- 
formation as  well  as  in  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  automobiles  and  vacuum  cleaners. 

As  the  mega-media  corporations  reach  a 
size  that  would  have  shocked  James  Madison 
(to  say  nothing  of  appalling  Messrs.  Sher- 
man, Clayton,  et  al. ),  we  can  expect  the  dis- 
tinction between  media  and  nonmedia  cor- 
porations to  wither.  Why,  for  example,  should 
Texaco  or  Mobil  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  run  a  quasi-political  piece  of  advertising 
on  television,  while  CBS,  ABC,  and  RCA  con- 
trol the  infinitely  more  powerful  disposition 
of  news  and  documentary  programs  able  to 
promote  their  socioeconomic  interests  and 
savage  rival  economic  sectors?  Over  the  next 
decade,  as  economic  data  and  indices  under- 
score mega-media  size  and  power,  I  suspect 
that  increasing,  albeit  belated,  recognition 
will  accrue  to  University  of  Chicago  profes- 
sor Ronald  Coase's  well-reasoned  (and  under- 
standably little-publicized )  thesis  that  the  mar- 
ket for  goods  and  the  market  for  information 
must,  in  this  teletronic  age,  lose  much  of  their 
present  legal  distinction.*  After  all,  as  the 
basis  of  advanced  commerce  shifts  from  tech- 
nology to  information — as  it  already  has 
moved  from  manufacturing  to  technology — 
then  the  line  between  information  and  non- 
information  corporations  must  blur.  Which 
only  underscores  the  need  to  set  aside  notions 
of  the  communications  industry  as  a  sacred 
cow  and  to  look  for  remedies  in  the  American 
economic  and  legal  tradition — remedies  akin 
to  actions  taken  against  the  emerging  econom- 
ic concentrations  of  yesteryear. 

With  respect  to  television,  the  promotion  of 
increased  competition  via  a  fourth  network, 
pay  TV,  or  prohibition  of  newspaper  or  net- 
work station  ownership  is  clearly  the  most  ef- 
fective and  least  dangerous  solution.  Although 
Metromedia's  "Fourth  Network"  attempt  with- 
ered earlier  this  year  for  want  of  advertiser 
support,  the  basic  idea — organizing  a  lineup 
of  independent  stations  willing  to  run  original 
programming  in  prime  time  to  compete  with 
the  three  New  York-based  giants — still  lives. 
A  similar  outcome  could  emerge  from  the  pas- 
sage, however  unlikely,  of  New  York  Con- 
gressman John  Murphy's  "network  bill"  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  amount  of  programming 
that  networks  can  furnish  their  affiliates  dur- 
ing each  of  three  time  periods.  Enough  pro- 

*  Or  consider  the  same  basic  idea  rephrased  by 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  in  his  book  The  New  In- 
dustrial State:  "One  should  expect,  from  past  expe- 
rience, to  find  a  new  shift  of  power  in  the  industrial 
enterprise,  this  one  from  capital  to  organized  in- 
telbgence."  In  a  democratic  society,  law  (including 
antitrust  law)  must  follow  the  marketplace,  mustn't 
it? 
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gramming  time  would  be  opened  up  in  attrac- 
tive hours  that  "new  sources  of  national 
programming  can  come  forward"  on  a  sub- 
stantial scale  (and  involving  more  than  the 
proliferation  of  third-rate  game  shows  that 
followed  the  1970  FCC  prime-time  access  rule, 
opening  up  an  hour  of  prime  time  to  non- 
network  program  sources). 

Cable  television  has  been  held  out  as  the 
just-over-the-horizon  vehicle  of  new  competi- 
tion for  so  long  that  even  the  promise  has  cob- 
webs. But  a  late  March  federal  appeals  court 
decision,  setting  aside  FCC  rules  restricting 
the  type  of  show  that  can  be  broadcast  over 
cable,  has  brushed  the  cobwebs  off  both  cable 
programming  and  the  dusty,  unfulfilled  com- 
petitive prospect  of  cable  technology.  Now 
the  networks  may  face  a  run  for  their  money. 
And  by  necessity,  cable  TV  is  more  respon- 
sive to  listeners'  tastes  than  commercial  pro- 
gramming— a  cable  subscriber  who  doesn't 
like  what  he  is  getting  will  cancel,  whereas 
in  network  programming  (where  demand  for 
advertising  spots  outstrips  supply)  viewers 
have  less  clout  than  advertising  agencies  and 
major  sponsors. 

Possible  federal  legislation  may  also  boost 
the  competitiveness  of  "new  technology," 
whether  cable  or  play-it-yourself  video  disc. 
As  of  1979-80,  the  House  Communications 
subcommittee  hopes  to  complete  a  "basement 
to  attic"  revision  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (which  hitherto  has  been  amended  on- 
ly slightly  over  the  last  forty-three  years). 
The  subcommittee  chairman,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  believes  that  before  the  public  can 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  revolutionary 
change  in  communications  technology,  Con- 
gress will  have  to  rewrite  the  laws.  Too  true. 
A  minor  change  here,  a  minor  change  there, 
would  not  be  enough  to  retool  the  obsolescent 
network-broadcaster  structure  built  in  another 
era.  But  full  revision  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Act  conceivably  could  create  a 
whole  new,  competitive  climate  of  media  en- 
terprises diverse  enough  to  avoid  the  gather- 
ing regulatory  net  sketched  earlier. 

Promoting  competition 

BESIDES  THESE  1979  80  legislative  pros- 
pects, several  other  questions  on  com- 
petition already  are  coming  to  a  ju- 
dicial or  regulatory  head.  The  Justice 
Department  has  raised  the  possibility  of  re- 
quiring each  network  to  divest  itself  of  some 
or  all  of  the  five  "owned-and-operated"  televi- 
sion stations  ( invariably  in  lucrative  top  mar- 
kets) that  add  so  much  to  network  clout  and 


revenues.  And  on  March  1,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Washington,  D.C.,  ruled  that  no 

company  can  own  a  newspaper  and  a  television 
or  radio  station  in  the  same  city  unless  the  joint 
operation  is  in  the  public  interest.  Pressure 
for  divestiture  of  network-owned  stations  is 
sure  to  increase.  And  here's  yet  another  alter- 
native: The  three  networks  might  well  be 
obliged  to  give  up  much  of  the  control  they 
now  have  over  origination  of  entertainment 
and  documentary /news  programming.  Should 
the  government  move  strongly  in  this  direc- 
tion, proponents  could  cite  a  precedent  of  sorts 
in  the  way  banks  were  dealt  with  back  in  1933 
under  the  Glass-Steagall  Act.  Until  the  De- 
pression, commercial  banks  were  also  allowed 
to  mix  that  function  with  investment  banking. 
Often,  after  underwriting  a  stock  or  bond  is- 
sue, they  could  and  did  steer  their  bank  cus- 
tomers into  it — at  some  cost,  it  often  turned 
out,  to  sound  economics.  Television  networks 
oblige  their  affiliates/ customers  to  accept  their 
programs/ investments  in  a  not  dissimilar  way. 

These  are  all  avenues  to  increased  compe- 
tition. All  are  plausible.  Actually,  it's  amazing 
that  the  networks  have  raised  such  a  ruckus 
over  vertical  and  horizontal  integration  (and 
possible  divestiture)  in  the  oil  industry.  The 
networks  have  many  of  the  same  structural  as- 
pects— both  horizontal  integration  (control  of 
other  media — books,  magazines,  and  records 
— as  well  as  television)  and  vertical  integra- 
tion (owning  production,  refining,  distribu- 
tion, and  local  retail  functions,  the  last  via 
owned-and-operated  stations).  Funny  that  we 
haven't  seen  any  demands  on  the  evening  news 
for  divestiture  in  the  communications  indus- 

try- 

Still,  it's  unfair  to  criticize  only  the  net- 
works. They  may  be  the  biggest  conglomerates 
in  the  communications  industry,  but  they're 
certainly  not  the  only  ones.  Major  publishing 
companies  own  television  stations  and  hard- 
cover book  houses.  So  do  movie-oriented  en- 
tertainment conglomerates.  A  lucky  enough 
conglomerate  can  take  a  theme,  book,  or  pro- 
gram idea  and  run  it  through  four  or  five 
packaging  dimensions  and  profit  stages. 
"Everyone  would  like  total  control  of  an  idea," 
admits  Stanley  Newman,  the  MCA  publish- 
ing chief.  "But  the  book  business  isn't  like 
the  car  business.  You  can't  control  the  mar- 
ket." 

Perhaps  not.  But  quite  a  few  corporations 
are  giving  it  the  old  college  try.  And  many 
small  concerns  feel  like  intellectual  versions 
of  the  corner  grocery  stores  being  squeezed 
out  by  A  &  P  or  Safeway.  Intellectual  diver- 
sity suffers,  too,  because  the  conglomerates 
are  more  purely  profit  oriented.  They  go  for 


'A  lucky  enough 
conglomerate 
can  take  a 
theme,  book,  or 
program  idea 
and  run  it 
through  four 
or  five 
packaging 
dimensions  and 
profit  stages." 
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what  is  1)  safe  and  established;  2)  inflam- 
matory, but  profitable;  or  3)  safe,  established, 
and  profitable.  Rough-edged  ideas  that  are 
neither  very  marketable  commercially  nor  re- 
spectably established  may  be  necessaiy  for 
diversity  and  balance  in  the  world  of  liberal 
First  Amendment  theory.  But  that  is  not  the 
world  of  information-conglomerate  practice. 
The  impact  of  chains  like  Knight-Ridder, 
Newhouse,  and  Gannett  acquiring  so  many 
formerly  locally  owned  newspapers  is  all  too 
similar. 

Here,  too,  the  best  answer  lies  in  the  anti- 
trust remedies.  For  example,  the  Justice  De- 
partment's antitrust  division  has  been  looking 
into  Australian  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch's 
acquisition  of  the  New  York  Post,  New  York 
magazine,  and  the  Village  Voice.  (Although, 
ironically,  media  competition  in  New  York 
may  have  thereby  been  increased.)  In  April, 
Congressman  Morris  Udall  introduced  legis- 
lation to  include  publishing  and  communica- 
tions in  the  subject  matter  of  a  proposed 
federal  commission  to  look  into  industrial 
concentration.  Said  Udall:  "I  dread  the  day 
when  all  American  newspapers  look  alike,  and 
read  alike,  and  when  there  won't  be  much 
more  difference  in  the  daily  papers  in  Topeka 
and  New  York  than  there  is  in  ...  a  Big 
Mac."  Sooner  or  later  the  antitrusters  will 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  Udall 
has  so  pithily  capsuled.  But  it  won't  be  easy.* 

To  date,  the  vulnerability  of  media  con- 
glomerates typically  has  depended  on  a  tele- 
vision station  component — and  that  vulner- 
ability, at  least,  is  increasing.  There  seems  to 
be  a  growing  sentiment  that  television  station 
ownership  should  not  be  linked  to  ownership 
of  other  same-market  media.  If  this  concept 
solidifies,  then  we  may  see  further  develop- 
ment in  terms  of  a  national  market.  Should 
a  major  national  film  company  be  allowed  to 
own  a  major  national  bookseller?  Should  a 
hardcover  publisher  be  allowed  to  own  a  pa- 
perback house?  Should  a  company  owning  a 
major  national  newspaper — say  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  Washington  Post — also  be  al- 
lowed to  own  a  major  national  newsmagazine? 

A  very  basic  and  general  yardstick  already 
exists.  In  the  1945  Associated  Press  case,  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Hugo  Black  laid  out  the 
linkage  between  free  press  and  antitrust  prin- 
ciples. The  First  Amendment,  he  said,  "rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  widest  possible 
*  Like  yesterday's  trusts,  most  big  media  con- 
glomerates have  little  interest  in  self-policing  or 
self-limitation.  The  networks  refuse  to  accept  share- 
holder demands  for  ombudsmen,  and  the  big  news- 
paper chains  look  askance  at  suggestions  that 
chains  be  limited  to  five,  ten,  or  twenty  individual 
dailies. 


dissemination  of  information  from  diverse  and 
antagonistic  sources  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  public."  But  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  Cross-ownership  of  a  newspaper  and  a 
television  station  in  Anniston,  Alabama,  may 
be  a  major  local  collusion,  but  it's  peanuts 
in  the  context  of  the  national  news  grid.  By 
way  of  contrast,  there's  obviously  a  much 
greater  concentration  of  power  in  Gannett's 
ever-enlarging  national  chain  of  dailies  (now 
seventy  or  so ) ,  or  in  the  Washington  news  dis- 
tributional impact  of  a  multimedia  conglom- 
erate like  the  Washington  Post  Company  that 
has  competition  I  but  dominates  anyway)  in 
a  unique  pivotal  market. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  I  think,  would  have  de- 
plored 1977  communications  urbane-ization 
in  much  the  same  way  he  deplored  the  social  im- 
pact of  early  nineteenth-century  urbanization, 
Andrew  Jackson  probably  would  have  chal- 
lenged the  networks  in  the  same  spirit  that  he 
tackled  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  Philadelphia  aristocracy-linked  attempt  to 
defeat  or  dominate  the  local  bank  networks 
of  the  expanding  South  and  Midwest.  As  for 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  what  was  it  Vachel 
Lindsay  wrote:  "Bryan,  Bryan,  Bryan,  smash- 
ing Plymouth  Rock  with  his  boulders  from 
the  West"?  Alive  today,  he  would  doubtless 
be  throwing  some  of  his  boulders  at  "Black 
Rock,"  the  towering  CBS  corporate  head- 
quarters in  New  York. 

I  list  these  men  simply  to  sketch  a  tradition 
dug  deep  into  the  political  soil  of  this  land. 
Competition  as  opposed  to  monopoly.  The 
values  of  countryside,  small  town,  and  small 
city.  Antitrust  is  part  of  this  tradition,  albeit 
in  many  industries  it  has  been  conceptually 
overinflated  to  the  point  of  economic  absurd- 
ity. But  certainly  not  in  the  communications 
industry,  where  antitrust  doctrine  has  been 
tip-toeing  on  cat's  feet,  raising  only  soft,  pe- 
ripheral challenges  to  the  most  important 
emerging  economic  concentrations  of  the  late 
twentieth  century.  Happily,  this  Rip  Van  Win- 
kleism  seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end,  although 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration will  do.  Media  spokesmen  who  pooh- 
pooh  the  growing  demand  for  increased  com- 
petition and  structural  changes  might  do  well 
to  consider  the  more  troublesome  alternatives 
that  could  evolve — not  least  those  just  sketched 
— if  the  concerns  of  citizens  and  political  of- 
ficeholders go  unmet.  For  all  their  power,  the 
major  media  are  a  bit  like  a  long,  smug  wagon 
train  passing  through  Indian  territory.  I  don't 
think  they  bother  to  search  out  all  the  smoke 
signals,  the  cautionary  plumes  of  legal  and 
public  opinion  drifting  across  what  has  been 
an  azure  sky.  11111 
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THE  PERSECUTION 
AND  CHARACTER  ASSASSINATION 
OF  HOWARD  (BO)  CALLAWAY 
AS  PERFORMED  BY  INMATES 

OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 


by  Jim  Hougan 


This  IS  A  Washington  story,  which  is  to  say 
that  it  deals  with  the  technique  of  character 
assassination,  and,  at  the  risk  of  commit- 
ting a  tautology,  with  the  tactical  use  of 
false  appearances,  public  pieties,  and  moral  fraud.  It 
tells  how  a  cabal  of  Democratic  senators,  all  of  them 
well  known  for  their  fine  and  upstanding  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  the  Republic,  combined  to  de- 
stroy the  reputation  of  Howard  (Bo)  Callaway,  who, 
at  the  time  of  his  impeachment,  was  President 
Ford's  campaign  manager.  The  hit  was  sponsored 
by  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  the  Environment  and 
Land  Resources,  before  which  tribunal  Callaway  was 
questioned  about  rumors  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
used  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  further 
his  financial  interests  in  a  Colorado  ski  resort.  There 
was  little  evidence  for  the  allegations  brought  against 
him,  but  Callaway  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  ju- 
diciary. Senate  privilege,  and  not  the  common  law, 
decided  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence.  As  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf  (Dem.-Mont. )  remarked,  in  an  effort 
to  give  the  hearings  a  semblance  of  respectability 
(while,  at  the  same  time,  explaining  the  general  dis- 


regard for  Callaway's  civil  rights),  "It's  sort  of  like 
a  grand  jury." 

Sen.  Floyd  Haskell  (Dem.-Colo. )  presided  as 
chairman  over  the  legislative  "Gong  Show"  in  which 
Callaway's  reputation  was  ruined.  The  hearings  ex- 
hausted more  time  and  money  than  the  same  sub- 
committee had  appropriated  to  its  consideration  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline — but  its  effect  on  the  Ford  cam- 
paign, at  least  to  the  parties  interested  in  the  result 
of  the  eventual  election,  presumably  was  worth  the 
price.  Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  a  Presidential  candidate 
at  the  time,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  "as  a 
whole,  could  have  stopped  the  hearings,  but  he  chose 
not  to  do  so.  Instead  Jackson  indulged  himself  in  a 
ritual  handwashing,  seeming  pious  by  virtue  of  in- 
action. Sen.  Frank  Church  (Dem.-Idaho),  equally 
pious  and  also  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  was 
not  so  circumspect.  He  failed  to  attend  a  single  hear- 
ing; nor  did  he  bother  to  read  the  final  Report,  but 


*  The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  which  the  subcommittee  on  the  Environment  and  Land 
Resources  is  responsible. 
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he  permitted  his  proxy  to  be  voted  twice  in  the  cause 
of  political  expedience.  Together  with  Haskell, 
Church,  and  Metcalf,  two  other  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, James  Abourezk  ( S.  Dak. )  and  Dale  Bumpers 
(Ark.)  did  what  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
subcommittee's  purpose.  As  is  usual  in  such  affairs 
the  press  proved  itself  a  willing  instrument  of  the 
subcommittee,  allowing  Senator  Haskell  to  leak  his 
innuendos  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  down  the  maxi- 
mum damage  on  Callaway.  The  object  of  the  attack 
was  not  so  much  Callaway  himself,  but  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  President  Ford,  which  (at  the 
very  least)  can  be  said  to  have  come  unstuck  in  the 
shadow  of  a  Colorado  peak  known  as  Snodgrass 
Mountain. 


CRESTED 
BUTTE 


THE  unraveling  of  Bo  Callaway's  reputa- 
tion can  be  traced  to  his  hopes  for  the  re- 
juvenation of  Crested  Butte,  Colorado,  a 
town  roughly  a  hundred  miles  southwest 
of  Denver.  Established  in  1829  by  representatives 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  Crested  Butte  had 
waxed  and  waned  for  more  than  a  century  as  seams 
of  coal,  silver,  and  gold  appeared  and  disappeared 
in  its  vicinity.  At  9,000  feet,  the  city  has  always  had 
a  rather  precarious  hold  on  existence,  and  local  res- 
idents sometimes  feared  that  the  town  might  "go  the 
way  of  Gothic — or  even  Irwin  and  Pittsburg." 
The  first  reference  is  to  a  nearby  ghost  town,  whose 
empty  shells  stand  as  testament  to  the  perils  of  a 
one-dimensional  economy;  the  allusion  to  Irwin  and 
Pittsburg  is  even  more  pessimistic  in  that  both 
these  villages  have  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  no 
testament  at  all. 

And  yet,  as  long  ago  as  1971,  there  was  cause  for  | 
optimism  in  Crested  Butte.  After  a  century  of  inter-  | 
mittent  exodus  and  decline,  the  town's  citizenry 
once  again  numbered  more  than  500.  Many  of  the  J 
new  immigrants  were  urban  expatriates  whose  cor- 
respondence with  senators  and  foresters  suggests 
that  their  values  could  be  looked  up  in  the  index  to 
the  Whole  Earth  Catalog.  But  a  great  deal  of  the 
town's  new  wealth  was  derived  from  the  local  skiing  | 
industry,  whose  fortunes  sank  below  sea  level  in  the 
mid-1960s.  Driven  into  bankruptcy,  the  former  pro- 
prietors of  the  Crested  Butte  Ski  Area  relinquished 
ownership  of  their  property  to  a  consortium  of  banks.  ; 


In  1970,  the  consortium  sold  its  interest  to  the  Crest- 
ed Butte  Development  Corporation  ( CBDC ) ,  a  crea- 
tion of  Bo  Callaway's. 

The  scion  of  a  family  tree  rooted  in  the  loamy 
traditions  of  the  Old  South,  Callaway,  a  husky  and 
distinguished-looking  fifty-year-old  with  a  fondness 
for  squash,  enjoyed  inherited  wealth  and  the  bene- 
fits of  an  unsentimental  education  at  West  Point.  A 
conservative  respect  for  the  value  of  hard  work  in  a 
context  of  free  enterprise  was  tempered  in  him  by  a 
history  of  family  philanthropy.  Politically  active  in 
the  South,  Callaway  virtually  reinvented  Georgia's 
Republican  Party  in  1964,  winning  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress. At  the  time,  Democratic  domination  of  the 
Peach  Tree  State  was  so  complete  that  GOP  candi- 
dates were  often  forced  to  petition  for  official  recog- 
nition of  their  party.  Callaway  himself  had  to  ob- 
tain more  than  100,000  signatures  when,  in  1966, 
he  returned  from  Washington  to  run  for  governor. 
A  moderate  in  a  decade  of  rhetorical  extremism,  he 
challenged  Lester  "Give-'Em-the-Axe,  -the-Axe,  -the- 
Axe"  Maddox.  He  defeated  Maddox  in  the  general 
election,  but  his  victory  was  short-lived:  falling  2 
percent  short  of  an  absolute  majority,  Callaway's  48 
percent  plurality  was  declared  null  and  void.  In  a 
procedure  unique  to  Georgia,  the  election  was  re- 
manded into  the  custody  of  the  state  legislature. 
There,  in  a  sort  of  mono-partisan  Electoral  College, 
the  assembled  Democrats  overturned  the  popular 
vote,  and  gave  the  governorship  to  Maddox.  Despite 
the  loss  Callaway  remained  a  popular  and  important 
figure,  albeit  within  an  impotent  state  party.  In  re- 
turn for  his  services,  and  for  his  later  support  of 
Richard  Nixon's  candidacy,  he  was  appointed  to 
various  state  posts  and  served  as  Georgia's  Republi- 
can National  Committeeman. 

Politics  was  an  important  part  of  Callaway's  ca- 
reer, as  were  his  philanthropic  and  business  respon- 
sibilities. As  president  of  the  Callaway  Foundation 
he  presided  over  "Callaway  Gardens,"  a  large  and 
popular  southern  resort  established  as  a  horticultural 
idyll.  As  the  heir  to  a  textile  fortune,  he's  always 
been  wealthy,  and  serves  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Interfinancial  Inc.,  an  insurance  and  real-estate 
combine  with  more  than  16,000  stockholders.  His 
other  business  affairs,  however,  were  far  from  the 
Peach  Tree  State.  Callaway's  commitment  to  the 
Crested  Butte  ski  resort  in  Colorado  was  a  multi- 
million-dollar one  that  involved  rebuilding  virtually 
all  its  existing  facilities.  He  persuaded  his  brother- 
in-law,  Ralph  Walton,  to  run  the  day-to-day  affairs 
of  the  resort  in  exchange  for  an  option  to  buy  a 
one-third  interest  in  the  Crested  Butte  Development 
Corporation .  The  future  of  the  firm  depended 
upon  its  ability  to  succeed  as  a  so-called  "destina- 
tion ski  area."  Because  Crested  Butte  is  a  remote 
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location,  its  clientele  tends  to  consist  of  skiers  whose 
priorities  are  short  lift-lines  and  uncrowded  slopes. 
To  compete  with  the  bigger  resorts,  it  must  provide 
"a  higher-quality  skiing  experience,"  and  that  en- 
tailed rebuilding,  refinancing,  and  expansion. 

The  logical  place  for  expansion  was  nearby  Snod- 
grass  Mountain.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  Wal- 
ton and  Callaway  needed  the  permission  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Much  of  the  vertical  land  in  the 
country  is  owned  by  the  federal  government,  and 
Snodgrass  Mountain  is  no  exception:  the  county  in 
which  it  stands  is  about  85  percent  National  Forest. 
There's  nothing  unusual  in  the  private  rental  and  de- 
velopment of  such  federal  lands.  On  the  contrary, 
roughly  one  in  three  U.S.  ski  resorts,  including  Crest- 
ed Butte,  have  received  "special  use  permits"  en- 
abling them  to  build  lifts  and  trails  on  taxpayers' 
land.*  Often,  as  with  Crested  Butte,  the  skiing  oper- 
ation is  part  of  a  parallel  real-estate  venture  in  which 
the  resort-owner  builds  vacation  homes,  lodges,  and 
"warming  houses"  on  privately  owned  land  beneath 
the  slopes.  Obtaining  a  special-use  permit  presents 
bureaucratic  difficulties  on  a  gigantic  scale,  involv- 
ing a  succession  of  overlapping  jurisdictions:  city, 
county,  state,  and  federal  governments.  Master  Plans, 
unit  plans,  site  plans,  conceptual  plans,  and  develop- 
ment plans  must  be  prepared  in  various  drafts  and 
repeatedly  amended,  with  the  firm's  criteria,  alter- 
natives, and  priorities  set  forth  in  meticulous  detail 
(with  maps  and  flow-charts  appended ) .  Public  hear- 
ings must  be  held,  commentary  solicited,  and  drafts 
of  Environmental  Statements  filed  detailing  the  pro- 
posed development's  projected  impact  upon  local 
air,  water,  soil,  flora,  fauna,  noise,  fisheries,  and 
waste  disposal.  It  is,  in  short,  an  enervating,  if  nec- 
essary, procedure  requiring  entrepreneurs  to  tread 
capital  for  years.  Because  the  process  is  more  or  less 
indifferent  to  fluctuations  within  the  economy,  oil 
embargoes,  interest  rates,  and  changes  in  tax  law,  it 
occasionally  happens  that  the  money  runs  out  while 
the  permit  pends.  In  any  event,  the  businessman 
must  endure  a  financial  rite  of  passage  during  which 
the  value  of  his  assets  is  in  doubt,  and  planning  is 
well-nigh  impossible.  For  all  he  knows,  he's  sitting 
on  another  Comstock  Lode — or  another  Irwin. 

So  it  was  with  the  Crested  Butte  Development 
Corporation  .  In  the  spring  of  1971,  Calla- 
way's firm  formalized  year-old  discussions  with  the 
Forest  Service,  submitting  a  revised  Master  Plan 
for  the  resort's  development — including  a  plan  for 
expansion  to  Snodgrass  Mountain.  If  and  when  that 
Master  Plan  should  be  approved,  CBDC  could  be- 
gin the  torturous  process  of  applying  for  a  special 
permit  which,  if  granted,  would  enable  the  devel- 

*  From  Forest  Service  statistics:  the  actual  figure  is 
174  out  of  522. 


opment  to  take  place.  A  decision  on  the  Master 
Plan,  however,  would  have  to  wait  upon  the  Forest 
Rangers'  completion  of  the  East  River  Unit  plan. 
(This  was  a  document  pertaining  to  the  area  of  the 
Gunnison  National  Forest  which  contains  the  Crest- 
ed Butte  ski  resort  and  Snodgrass  Mountain. ) 

So  Callaway  knew  he  was  going  to  have  to  wait. 
And  wait.  And  wait  again.  He  would  wait  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  produce  a  draft  of  the  East  River 
Unit  plan.  He  would  then  attend  upon  public  hear- 
ings and  revisions  of  that  draft.  At  each  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  his  firm  would  be  required  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  increasingly  detailed  environmental 
impact  statements,  each  of  them  requiring  negotia- 
tions with  the  Forest  Service.  Assuming  that  all  of 
these  obstacles  were  successfully  overcome,  CBDC 
could  then,  and  only  then,  apply  for  a  special  per- 
mit— and,  of  course,  wait  years  for  a  decision.  And, 
in  the  end,  if  all  permissions  were  granted,  and  if 
the  money  were  still  available,  a  few  thousand  more 
vacationers  could  be  hauled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
mountain  where  they  would  be  allowed  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  roaring  down  11,000  feet  of  snow- 
flakes  on  slim  boards  of  plastic. 


A  METICULOUS 
ARMY  SECRETARY 


Bo  Callaway  became  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  May  15,  1973.  If  few  people  took  notice 
of  the  appointment,  they  can  hardly  be 
blamed.  In  Washington  that  week  almost 
everyone  was  consumed  with  anticipation  of  the  tes- 
timony that  James  McCord  was  to  give  to  the  Senate 
Watergate  Committee  two  days  later.  In  any  case, 
Callaway's  office  was  a  sub-Cabinet  post  that  car- 
ried more  honor  than  responsibility.  As  Secretary 
his  most  important  job  would  be  to  "make  the  All- 
volunteer  Army  work."  How  seriously  he  took  that 
task  would  be  up  to  him. 

In  the  Senate  confirmation  hearings,  Callaway 
submitted  his  financial  affairs  to  public  scrutiny. 
Satisfied  that  there  were  no  conflicts  of  interest,  the 
Senate  allowed  him  to  take  office  in  the  Pentagon. 

As  a  West  Point  graduate,  Callaway  had  a  spe- 
cial affection  for  the  Army  and  for  his  new  role  as 
its  commander.  ("I  loved  that  job.  It  was  the  best 
job  in  Washington.  It  was  the  best  job  I  ever  had.") 
Accordingly,  he  became  an  active  Secretary,  travel- 
ing from  one  military  base  to  another  in  every  part 


of  the  world.  By  all  accounts,  these  were  working 
visits  during  which  Callaway  would  hold  inspec- 
tions, attend  receptions,  and  give  speeches  about 
the  virtues  of  a  volunteer  army. 

The  Watergate  scandal  must  have  seemed  a  world 
apart.  But  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  created  by 
it  led  Callaway  to  take  precautions  with  what  the 
Army's  General  Counsel  later  described  as  "an  over- 
abundance of  care."  On  those  occasions  when  Cal- 
laway's wife  accompanied  him  on  official  trips,  the 
Secretary  reimbursed  the  government  for  her  pas- 
sage— despite  a  ruling  that  he  needn't  do  so.  He  or- 
dered a  meticulous  log  kept  of  his  telephone  contacts 
and,  though  it  was  unnecessary,  he  reimbursed  the 
Army  for  every  personal  call.  Even  in  the  matter  of 
postage,  Callaway  was  circumspect,  supplying  his 
secretary  with  stamps  for  use  on  his  private  mail. 
Moreover,  and  again  at  his  behest,  a  record  of  his 
daily  activities  was  maintained:  submitted  to  the 
Senate  under  unhappy  circumstances,  the  record 
showed  that,  during  his  twenty-seven  months  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  he  accumulated  more  than  3,000 
hours  of  "overtime"  by  working  twelve-hour  days 
and  weekends.  Of  this  amount,  he  recovered  perhaps 
forty  hours,  spending  less  than  five  minutes  per  day 
managing  his  private  affairs  from  his  office  in  the 
Pentagon- — a  minuscule  amount  in  view  of  his  hold- 
ings. 

In  all  things,  Callaway  was  governed  by  policies 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD).  The  evidence  is  clear  that  he  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  letter.  Despite  the  impression 
created  by  Senate  Democrats,  Callaway  has  never 
been  publicly  accused — by  anyone — of  breaking 
any  law  or  violating  any  policy  governing  the  de- 
meanor or  actions  of  a  public  official. 

Admittedly,  the  precautions  described  above  were 
as  much  a  result  of  political  prudence  as  ethical 
conviction.  The  point,  however,  is  that  Bo  Callaway 
gave  every  appearance  of  being  an  honest  and  hard- 
working public  official.  And,  in  the  end,  that's  what 
it  came  down  to:  appearances.  The  Senate  inquiry 
in  re  Callaway  would  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  uncover  wrongdoing,  but  it  would  have  to  settle 
for  the  appearance  of  impropriety,  an  appearance, 
moreover,  that  the  Senate  would  itself  create  by  the 
simple  means  of  questioning  the  man's  integrity.  In 
their  own  way,  Senate  Democrats  would  wage  the 
same  war  of  innuendo  against  Callaway  that  George 
Smathers  once  waged  against  Claude  Pepper.  ("Are 
you  aware,"  Smathers  used  to  harangue  voters, 
"that  Claude  Pepper  is  known  all  over  Washington 
as  a  shameless  extrovert?  Not  only  that,  but  this 
man  is  reliably  reported  to  practice  nepotism  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  he  has  a  sister  who  was  once 
a  thespian  in  wicked  New  York.  Worst  of  all,  it  is 


an  established  fact  that  Mr.  Pepper,  before  his  mar- 
riage, practiced  celibacy. "  *  )  Callaway  would  be 
found  guilty  of  similar  offenses. 

While  its  owner  served  in  Washington,  the  ski 
resort  hummed.  Although  the  East  River  Unit  plan 
was  years  from  completion,  Callaway's  brother-in- 
law  helped  incorporate  the  town  of  Mount  Crested 
Butte  (population  150  plus).  Located  only  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  its  "sister  city"  to  the  south,  the 
new  town  virtually  guaranteed  local  approval  of 
CBDC's  plans  for  Snodgrass  Mountain.  Opponents 
of  the  new  municipality  charged  that  an  "end-run" 
had  been  committed  and  that  Mount  Crested  Butte 
would  be  a  "company  town."  While  CBDC  disputed 
both  descriptions,  they  seem  accurate  enough.  Many 
of  the  new  town's  residents  work  for  the  firm,  and  its 
financial  condition  has  a  direct  impact  on  virtually 
all  of  the  town's  residents.  What  is  not  valid,  of 
course,  is  the  implication  that  a  "company  town" 
includes  a  "company  store."  Incorporating  Mount 
Crested  Butte,  therefore,  was  a  logical  business  de- 
cision, and  entirely  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
relevant  laws. 

Soon  after  the  town's  incorporation,  however, 
fateful  events  occurred.  Responding  to  a  Forest  Ser- 
vice request  for  statistical  data,  CBDC  provided  fig- 
ures that  would  be  used  to  calculate  the  resort's 
skiing  "capacity."  The  capacity  of  the  resort  would 
be  used  by  the  rangers  to  decide  upon  the  timing 
of  the  proposed  expansion  (if  and  when  permission 
should  be  granted  for  it).  Until  there  was  a  need  to 
develop  Snodgrass  Mountain,  the  rock  would  re- 
main untouched.  What  made  this  event  "fateful" 
was  the  fact  that  the  Forest  Service  used  the  CBDC 
figures  to  calculate  the  area's  "maximum  capacity" 
— rather  than  its  "comfortable  capacity."  The  dis- 
tinction is  a  critical  one  for  a  "destination  ski  area." 
Using  the  wrong  formula,  the  Forest  Service  ar- 
rived at  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  Crested 
Butte  ski  area  was  years  away  from  any  need  to 
expand.  If  the  resort  would  not,  as  the  wrong  num- 
bers suggested,  reach  "capacity"  for  another  decade, 
local  Smokeys  responsible  for  preparing  the  East 
River  Unit  plan  could  safely  procrastinate  upon  the 
expansion  proposal.  They  need  only  label  it  as  a 
subject  of  consideration  for  some  future  time. 

Repeated  delays  of  the  plan's  publication,  how- 
ever, were  frustrating  to  CBDC.  They  had  waited 
five  years  for  a  decision.  Their  original  request  had 
been  made  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Since 
then  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  had  come  and  gone,  de- 
tente had  been  reached,  wars  had  begun  and  ended, 
and  a  President  had  been  elected  and  politically 
impaled.  The  world  had  changed,  and  still  there  was 
no  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  Bo  Callaway  would 

*  Miami  Herald,  Tropic  Magazine,  May  2,  1971. 
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be  permitted  to  put  a  ski  lift  on  Snodgrass  Mountain. 
And  though  CBDC  had  good  reason  to  expect  a  fa- 
vorable decision,  the  firm  needed  an  official  com- 
mitment. 


SUSPICIONS 


The  trouble  began  in  January  1975,  with 
the  release  of  what  was  called  "a  tentative 
draft"  of  the  East  River  Unit  plan.  The 
purpose  of  the  draft,  as  the  document  it- 
self stressed,  was  to  generate  public  discussion,  in 
consideration  of  which  changes  would  be  made.  The 
reader  may  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  plan 
was  ambiguous  on  the  subject  of  Snodgrass  Moun- 
tain. The  good  news  was  that  "The  management 
we  [the  Forest  Service]  propose  for  the  Snodgrass 
Mountain  area  will  protect  its  potential  for  future 
ski  area  development."  The  bad  news  was  that  the 
expansion  would  not  be  permitted  "at  this  time"  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  "Crested  Butte  Mountain  ap- 
pears to  have  sufficient  development  capacity  to 
satisfy  public  skiing  demands  .  .  .  for  approximate- 
ly 10  years." 

So.  After  five  years  of  waiting  for  a  decision, 
Callaway  was  told  that  the  Forest  Service  proposed 
to  make  a  decision  in  ten  more  years. 

CBDC  contacted  the  Forest  Service,  pointing  out 
that  the  tentative  plan  was  based  upon  the  mislead- 
ing formula  for  "maximum  capacity."  They  were 
told  to  submit  new  figures,  and  it  was  stressed  once 
again  that  the  tentative  plan  was  subject  to  ma- 
jor revision.  The  new  figures  submitted  by  CBDC 
showed  that  the  Crested  Butte  ski  area  would  ex- 
ceed its  comfortable  capacity  within  two  years — 
and  that,  therefore,  expansion  to  Snodgrass  Moun- 
tain required  a  prompt  decision. 

A  month  after  the  tentative  plan  was  released, 
two  things  happened,  and  both  of  them  aroused  sus- 
picion. First,  John  T.  Minow,  the  Forest  Supervisor 
responsible  for  the  East  River  Unit  plan,  was  pro- 
moted and  transferred  to  Denver,  leading  some  to 
speculate  that  his  expatriation  from  Crested  Butte 
was  "a  punishment"  for  his  work  on  the  plan.  In 
fact,  however,  the  promotion  preceded  the  plan's 
release  by  more  than  two  months;  the  outgoing  su- 
pervisor, moreover,  was  considered  favorable  to  the 
expansion  proposed  by  CBDC.  By  an  unfortunate 
||  coincidence,  however,  his  replacement,  Jimmy  R. 


Wilkins,  was  another  career  forester  whose  last  as- 
signment happened  to  have  been  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia; in  the  atmosphere  created  by  Watergate,  it  was 
inevitable  that  some  would  suspect  a  conspiracy.  In 
fact,  however,  the  new  supervisor  had  never  met 
Callaway  or  any  other  CBDC  employee — and  had, 
like  his  predecessor  in  Crested  Butte,  learned  of  his 
transfer  long  before  the  tentative  plan's  release. 
Both  transfers,  in  other  words,  were  routine — as 
the  Senate  later  found.  But  people  wondered  at  the 
time. 

The  second  event  generating  suspicion  was  the 
rejection  of  the  tentative  plan  by  the  regional  For- 
est office  in  Denver.  A  month  after  the  plan's  re- 
lease, the  regional  office  described  it  as  "unsuit- 
able," pointing  out  that  it  included  no  alternatives, 
contained  technical  and  factual  errors,  and  actually 
violated  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA).  A  "tentative"  document  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  also  erroneous  and  contrary  to  law. 

Meanwhile,  the  revised  figures  provided  to  the 
Forest  Service  by  CBDC  resulted  in  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  tentative  plan's  approach  to  the  Snod- 
grass Mountain  issue.  It  appeared  to  those  prepar- 
ing the  East  River  Unit  plan  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1975  that  the  expansion  ought  to  be 
considered  and  not  deferred.  To  some  of  the  res- 
idents of  Crested  Butte,  it  appeared  that  the  Forest 
Service  had  undertaken  a  dramatic  reversal  of  po- 
sition following  what  amounted  to  the  wholesale 
transfer  of  local  rangers  to  the  asphalt  jungles  of 
Denver  and  Durango.  That  the  new  man  in  charge 
of  the  local  office  was  "from  Georgia"  (and  ipso 
facto  thought  to  be  a  "crony"  of  Bo  Callaway's) 
seemed  "too  coincidental."  Talk  of  political  pres- 
sure made  the  rounds  of  the  chalets,  and  a  veil  of 
conspiracy-theory  settled  over  the  town.  Not  since 
Irwin  and  Pittsburg  vanished  had  local  residents  had 
so  much  to  talk  about.  In  their  own  way,  they'd  be- 
come a  part  of  Watergate.  Like  everyone  else  in 
America,  they'd  been  touched  by  current  events. 

To  some  of  those  in  Crested  Butte,  unfolding 
events  surrounding  the  ski  resort  resembled  a  sce- 
nario for  a  sequel  of  a  Billy  Jack  film:  as  the  ro- 
mance was  perceived,  "progressive  youths,"  nostal- 
gic for  time  past  and  an  innocence  that  never  was, 
found  their  inner  peace  and  outer  surroundings 
threatened  by  what  they  believed  to  be  a  corrupt  and 
rapacious  pol,  a  wheeler-dealer  bent  upon  demol- 
ishing the  wilderness  from  the  vantage  of  his  Pen- 
tagon aerie.  "Working  within  the  system,"  the  youths 
would  nevertheless  triumph  through  the  courageous 
efforts  of  the  town's  embattled  newspaperman,  a 
feisty  mayor,  and  a  liberal  senator.  As  a  film,  the 
scenario  was  as  plausible  as  it  was  hackneyed.  But 
as  reality,  it  was  only  the  fantasy  of  suspicious  naifs. 


THE  ARBER 
MEMORANDUM 


Bo  callaway  left  office  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army  on  July  3,  1975,  on  the  eve  of  Amer- 
ica's Bicentenary  celebration.  His  new  post 
was  much  more  influential  than  the  one 
he'd  just  left:  Callaway  had  been  named  campaign 
manager  for  the  incumbent  President,  Gerald  Ford. 
At  the  time  of  Callaway's  appointment,  Ford's 
chances  for  success  appeared  great.  Not  only  was 
he  liked  by  most  Americans,  but  he  had  skillfully 
sloughed  off  the  Pardoner's  image,  exchanging  it 
for  one  of  Healer.  With  numbing  frequency,  the 
citizenry  was  told  that  "Watergate  is  behind  us" 
and  that  the  man  in  the  White  House  was,  above 
all  else,  a  Decent  Man.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the 
electorate  would  reject  a  well-liked  incumbent  in 
the  Bicentennial  year,  opting  for  still  further  change 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Watergate  maelstrom.  On 
the  contrary,  the  word  in  the  streets  was  "Slow  it 
down.  Just.  slow.  it.  down."  Callaway  and  Ford  un- 
derstood that,  and  also  understood  that  the  biggest 
threats  to  their  success  were  internal.  "The  enemies 
within,"  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  were  the 
possibilities  that  Watergate  might  somehow  be  re- 
invented, and  that  the  party's  militant  right  wing 
might  somehow  slip  its  leash.  But,  so  long  as  Nix- 
on remained  under  de  facto  house  arrest,  and  pro- 
viding that  Ronald  Reagan  could  be  trounced  in  the 
opening  primaries,  the  future  was  Ford's. 

The  Democrats  were  in  their  usual  disarray,  di- 
vided between  a  redistribution  of  the  wealth  and 
the  immediate  invasion  of  Soviet  Russia.  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  remained  in  political  hermitage,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  candidates  spread  across  the 
scene,  muddying  it.  Senators  Henry  Jackson  and 
Frank  Church  were  noisily  engaged,  as  were  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Fred  Harris,  Gene  McCarthy,  George 
McGovern,  and  Mr.  Carter,  but  few  people  thought 
they  could  win.  The  best  analysis  indicated  that 
they'd  get  48  percent  of  the  vote,  regardless  of  who 
ran,  and  alienate  the  staff  of  Ms.  magazine. 

What  the  Republicans  did  not  anticipate,  how- 
ever, was  the  impact  of  the  Crested  Butte  Chronicle, 
a  weekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation  comparable 
to  that  of  a  college  "little  magazine."  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Chronicle  is  Miles  Arber.  A  graduate  of 
New  York  University  Law  School,  Arber  did  not 
fail  to  notice  the  local  controversy  swirling  around 


Callaway's  resort.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that,  as  he 
later  said,  "something  funny"  was  going  on.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  about  the  time  Bo  Callaway  took  over 
the  Ford  campaign,  the  small-town  publisher  "got 
together  with"  the  mayor  of  Crested  Butte,  Tommy 
Glass,  and  a  Gunnison  County  judge,  John  Levin. 
"We  all  thought  it  looked  mighty  strange,"  Arber 
said,  referring  to  developments  in  Crested  Butte, 
and  so  "we  agreed  to  keep  an  eye  on"  the  situation. 

In  October,  Glass  and  Levin  decided  that  their 
suspicions  justified  a  "full-fledged"  Senate  inquiry. 
Armed  with  their  doubts,  they  went  to  Denver  for 
a  meeting  with  Sen.  Floyd  Haskell,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  the  Environment  and  Land 
Resources.  A  lifelong  Republican  who'd  held  senior 
posts  in  the  Colorado  State  legislature,  Haskell 
switched  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party  in 
1970.  Because  that  reversal  of  loyalties  took  place 
the  day  after  the  invasion  of  Cambodia,  the  apostasy 
was  widely  interpreted  as  an  act  of  courage  and  mor- 
al principle.  And,  while  Haskell  did  not  pay  a  high 
price  for  the  switch  (indeed,  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  one  campaign  later ) ,  the  change  seems 
to  have  been  more  than  superficial.  As  a  former  Den- 
ver tax  lawyer,  he'd  represented  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  conservative  corporations  in  America.  Up- 
on entering  the  Senate,  however,  Haskell  revealed 
himself  to  be  an  uncompromising  liberal  and  a  pow- 
erful advocate  of  environmentalists'  concerns.  The 
depth  of  the  change  surprised  many  of  his  colleagues 
who,  in  trying  to  explain  it,  resort  to  religious  meta- 
phors about  the  convictions  of  those  who  have  been 
"twice  born." 

Confiding  their  suspicions  that  a  conspiracy  was 
in  progress,  the  mayor  and  the  judge  won  a  promise 
from  the  Senator  to  keep  their  rendezvous  a  secret. 
Judge  Levin  later  testified  that  the  secrecy  pledge  was 
sought  in  an  effort  to  protect  Callaway's  reputation 
from  harm.  It  may  be  cynical,  but  one  might  also 
add  that  the  secrecy  pledge  had  another  virtue:  it 
kept  Callaway  in  ignorance  of  the  innuendos  raised 
against  him  and  put  him  at  the  mercy  of  events  that 
would  transpire  "behind  the  scenes."  Haskell  asked 
the  pilgrims  from  Crested  Butte  to  provide  him  with 
a  statement  in  writing.  Returning  home,  Glass  and 
Levin  told  Arber  of  their  secret  mission  and  asked 
him,  as  a  journalist,  to  prepare  a  confidential  "mem- 
orandum" for  the  Senate. 

So  great  was  the  atmosphere  of  paranoia  and  in- 
trigue in  Crested  Butte  that  every  event  pertain- 
ing to  the  resort  assumed  a  significance  of  vast  pro- 
portions. When  the  CBDC  Master  Plan  appeared  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  first  published  draft  of  the  East 
River  Unit  plan,  Arber  et  al.  apparently  viewed  it  as 
proof  that  a  decision  had  been  made  favoring  ex- 
pansion to  Snodgrass  Mountain.  In  fact,  the  Master 
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Plan  was  added  to  the  larger  document  in  an  effort 
to  satisfy  legal  requirements  that  Unit  plans  include 
alternatives  that  the  public  might  review.  Still,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  Forest  Service  was  consider- 
ing the  expansion,  contrary  to  recommendations 
contained  in  the  "tentative  plan"  rejected  months 
earlier.  This,  then,  was  the  first  public  indication  that 
CBDC  would  eventually  get  its  way. 

In  January,  while  Callaway  was  managing  Pres- 
ident Ford's  primary  campaign  to  an  unbroken 
string  of  successes,  Arber  completed  his  "confiden- 
tial report"  to  the  Senate. 

Its  opening  pages  analyze  the  "disastrous"  finan- 
cial condition  of  CBDC,  describing  the  ski  resort 
as  a  "marginal"  operation.  Pointing  out  that  "bank- 
ruptcy was  clearly  unacceptable  to  a  man  as  highly 
politically  motivated  as  Callaway,"  Arber  asserts 
that  the  firm's  only  chance  for  survival  rests  upon 
its  ability  to  attract  new  capital.  Depicting  Callaway 
and  Walton  as  financial  desperados — "men  who 
would  do  whatever  had  to  be  done" — the  publisher 
notes  a  series  of  "ploys,"  "foils,"  and  "schemes" 
carried  out  by  "sleight-of-hand."  Addressing  the 
issue  of  expansion,  Arber  mentions  Forest  Service 
fears  that  "development  might  interfere  with  the 
life  of  the  elk  who  make  the  mountain  their  habitat 
and  that .  .  .  expansion  .  .  .  might  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  .  .  .  the  former  ghost  town  of  Gothic  .  . . 
where  the  Rocky  Mountain  Biological  Laboratory 
conducts  its  research."  Claiming  that  CBDC  has 
"its  back  .  .  .  against  the  mountain,"  Arber  tells  how 
"Reports  of  private  meetings  between  CBDC  ex- 
ecutive personnel  and  Forest  Service  personnel  be- 
gan leaking  out,  the  reports  being  to  the  effect  of 
some  heavy  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
men  responsible  for  [making  a]  momentous  deci- 
sion." Subsequent  to  this  "personal  pressure,"  "one 
by  one,  the  local  personnel .  .  .  were  transferred" 
and  replaced  by  an  "inexperienced"  group  led  by 
a  man  from  Georgia. 

IN  conclusion,  arber  put  together  a  remark- 
able sequence  of  rhetorical  innuendos:  "How 
much  influence  was  asserted  by  the  CBDC  both 
directly  and  indirectly  and  just  what  form  that 
assertion  took;  the  role  of  Callaway  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  asserting  additional  influence  on  a  nation- 
al level  in  Washington,  D.C.;  why  local  Forest  Ser- 
vice personnel  opposed  to  the  designs  of  the  CBDC 
were  all  transferred  .  .  .  and  replaced  by  people 
whose  only  apparent  advantage  was  their  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  entire  matter.  How  much  collu- 
sion existed  on  the  part  of  high-level  Forest  Service 
personnel  .  .  .;  why  public  sentiment  .  .  .  was  ig- 
nored; why  the  final  plan  inexplicably  reversed  ear- 


lier.  .  .  policies  and  .  .  .  the  judgment  of  the  expe- 
rienced local  Forest  Service  personnel;  what  further 
machinations  of  the  CBDC  will  be  condoned  . .  .;  and 
the  implications  for  the  people  of  this  valley  and 
their  descendants — these  are  the  questions  and 
doubts  that  remain  .  . . 

"For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons  and  all  the 
doubts  that  have  arisen  in  our  individual  minds  .  . .  , 
we  feel  justified  in  relaying  this  information  with  a 
request .  .  .  [for]  a  far-reaching  investigation  .... 
This  request  is  made  with  the  hope  its  results  will 
either  lay  these  doubts  finally  to  rest  or .  . .  vindi- 
cate all  the  doubts  and  suspicions  which  honest  men 
have  had  to  acknowledge  have  intruded  themselves 
so  profoundly  and  implacably  into  their  conscious- 
nesses during  the  course  of  being  witnesses  to  this 
unsettling  episode."  * 

Ploys,  schemes,  scenarios,  designs,  and  machina- 
tions! The  doubts  and  suspicions  of  honest  men! 
Mysterious  changes  and  strange  ways!  The  memo's 
grammar  is  the  best  index  to  its  accuracy.  The  anal- 
ysis of  CBDC's  financial  condition  was  muddied 
and  inept.  Senate  Democrats  would  later  be  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  skiing  operation  was  making  a 
profit  on  its  own,  exclusive  of  real-estate  enterprises, 
and  that,  moreover,  Callaway  had  no  personal  notes 
outstanding  on  the  property.  That  bankruptcy  was 
an  "unacceptable  alternative"  to  Callaway  is  prob- 
ably true,  as  is  the  assertion  that  he's  a  "politically 
motivated  man."  As  it  happens,  however,  Callaway 
was  a  rich  man  unlikely  to  go  bankrupt.  And,  as  for 
his  political  motivations,  they  were  explicit  enough: 
he  was  Ford's  campaign  manager.  By  referring  to 
them  in  the  way  he  did,  Arber  harkened  back  to 
George  Smathers's  old  speeches;  he  might  as  easily 
have  called  Callaway  "a  known  ectomorph  and  mas- 
ticator." 

As  for  "reports  of  private  meetings"  between 
CBDC  and  Forest  Service  personnel,  Arber  is  cor- 
rect: there  were  frequent  discussions  between  the 
two  groups — as  one  would  expect.  Where  Arber 
leads  us  astray,  of  course,  is  to  imply  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  this.  He  mentions  reports  of 
these  meetings  and  the  "heavy  pressure"  that's  been 
brought  to  bear.  We're  given  the  impression,  in  the 
context  of  the  questions  Arber  later  raises,  that  this 
pressure  is  intense  and  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  im- 
plication to  be  drawn  is  that  Bo  Callaway  is  yank- 
ing strings  in  Washington,  threatening  to  ruin  the 
men's  careers  if  they  don't  give  him  what  he  wants. 

Arber  never  identifies  the  sources  of  these  reports, 
but  there's  no  need  to  speculate:  since  the  meetings 
were  "private,"  the  reports  presumably  came  from 
the  rangers  themselves.  And  yet,  each  of  the  rangers 

*  All  quotations  from  the  so-called  "Arber  Memoran- 
dum" to  Senator  Haskell. 


and  all  of  their  superiors  would  later  testify  under 
oath  that  no  such  pressure  was  exerted  or  felt;  nor 
had  any  of  them  ever  said  otherwise  to  anyone.  As 
Arber  told  the  Senate,  "I  don't  know  what  went  on 
within  the  Forest  Service."  And,  in  the  end,  the 
Crested  Butte  publisher  leaves  us  with  a  set  of  rhe- 
torical questions  whose  obvious  intent  is  to  suggest 
criminal  activity  on  the  part  of  Callaway — without 
ever,  of  course,  accusing  him  of  anything  per  se. 

The  technique  is  not  an  unusual  one.  Indeed,  it's 
become  the  hallmark  of  an  entire  genre  of  post- 
Watergate  journalism — what  might  be  called  "in- 
terrogative" as  opposed  to  "investigative."  In  this 
feudal  genre,  the  words  "May"  and  "Seem"  reign  as 
king  and  queen  over  a  dazzling  court  of  "machina- 
tions," "scenarios,"  and  lordly  "ploys."  Clustered 
below  the  salt  like  so  many  syllabic  catamites,  anx- 
ious to  serve  their  conditional  lieges,  are  the  Facts 
— ignoble  and  dowdy,  they  combine  and  recombine 
for  an  assembly  of  stooped,  but  venerable,  Question 
Marks,  the  grand  viziers  of  innuendo. 

And  yet . . .  and  yet,  while  the  Arber  memorandum 
deserves  to  be  criticized,  there  is  no  cause  to  interro- 
gate Arber's  own  motives  in  writing  it.  As  a  citizen 
of  Crested  Butte,  concerned  about  the  town's  wel- 
fare and  the  integrity  of  government,  he  had  the 
right  to  petition  his  representatives  in  Congress  and 
to  advise  them  of  his  suspicions  in  any  manner  he 
saw  fit. 


A  MATTER 
OF  TIMING 


ON  the  other  HAND,  it's  hard  to  understand 
how  Callaway's  reputation  could  depend 
upon  Arber's  document,  but  that  it  did  is 
certain.  Some  time  after  receiving  the 
memo,  Senator  Haskell  wrote  to  the  Forest  Service, 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  "disturbing  allega- 
tions" he'd  received.  Interestingly,  Arber  later  dis- 
puted that  characterization  of  his  memo's  contents. 
("I  have  not  made  any  accusations  against  Mr. 
Callaway.  I  myself  never  accused  him  of  any  wrong- 
doing, per  se  .  .  .  .  You  notice,"  he  added  helpfully. 
"I  didn't  allege  these  as  charges.  These  are  the  ques- 
tions and  doubts.  .  . .") Haskell's  timing  was  also  in- 
teresting. He'd  spoken  with  Arber  in  December,  hav- 
ing talked  to  !,evin  and  Glass  months  before  that. 
Why  he  should  have  waited  until  February  19  be- 
fore asking  the  Forest  Service  for  an  explanation 
has  never  been  made  clear.  A  subsequent  state- 


ment of  Arber's,  however,  is  explicit.  "I  spoke  to 
Haskell  in  December,"  he  said,  "and  I  said  let's 
wait  on  .  .  .  [the]  beginning  of  the  ski  season.  I 
think  it  can  have  a  devastating  effect  ...  I  would 
like  to  make  sure  that  when  it  comes  out  it  has  a 
national  impact." 

To  some — notably  Callaway  and  the  minority 
which  supported  him — Haskell's  delay  suggested  that 
he  agreed  with  Arber.  And  this  raised  an  important 
question:  What  did  the  Colorado  publisher  intend 
when  he  referred  to  a  "devastating  effect"?  Was  it 
an  effect  that  he  and  Haskell  sought,  or  did  they 
seek  to  avoid  it?  According  to  Arber,  he  feared  the 
devastating  effect  which  a  scandal  might  have  on  the 
economy  of  Crested  Butte,  and  so  urged  that  the  in- 
vestigation be  delayed  until  the  spring.  With  the 
snows  melting  on  Snodgrass  Mountain  the  skiing 
season  would  be  at  an  end.  News  of  Callaway's  ac- 
tivities might,  in  other  words,  have  a  "national  im- 
pact" in  March  without  deterring  a  significant  num- 
ber of  skiers  from  visiting  Crested  Butte.  If  this  was 
Arber's  only  concern,  his  prudence  seems  to  have 
been  unnecessary.  Townspeople  assert  that,  when  the 
scandal  became  a  subject  of  national  news,  they  be- 
gan to  get  calls  from  relatives  and  friends  around 
the  country,  remarking  upon  the  physical  beauty  of 
Crested  Butte  and  their  intentions,  therefore,  of  vis- 
iting it.  Callaway  himself,  in  a  giddy  moment  of 
gallows  humor,  later  remarked  to  the  Senate  that  the 
scandal  has  "put  Crested  Butte  on  the  map  .  .  .  the 
dream  of  our  marketing  department  has  come  true. 
We  have  pushed  Vail,  Aspen,  and  Sun  Valley  to  the 
back  pages." 

That  was  true.  But  it  was  also  true  that,  by  wait- 
ing until  spring,  Haskell  and  Arber  made  it  possible 
for  the  national  impact  of  the  scandal  to  fall  most 
heavily  upon  the  Ford  campaign.  The  economy  of 
Crested  Butte  would  be  spared  the  effect  of  media 
attention  (whether  good  or  bad),  but  Gerald  Ford 
would  not.  He  would  lose  his  campaign  manager, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  administration  would  be  cast 
in  doubt.  News  of  the  supposed  scandal  would  pro- 
ject a  baleful  sense  of  deja  vu  upon  voters,  inviting 
comparisons  between  Callaway's  allegedly  alleged 
activities,  Watergate,  and  Teapot  Dome.  If  the  in- 
tention was  to  have  a  devastating  effect  upon  the 
Ford  campaign,  it  would  do  no  good — indeed  it 
would  be  a  political  disaster — to  convene  hearings  at 
too  early  a  date,  especially  in  view  of  the  Arber 
memorandum's  questionable  contents.  Whether  or 
not  that  was  the  intention  is  a  matter  of  speculation. 

In  any  case,  Haskell  waited  months  before  con- 
tacting the  Forest  Service.  The  inquiry  was  an  im- 
portant formality:  appearances,  at  least,  demanded 
that  the  records  show  that  an  effort  had  been  made 
to  check  Arber's  innuendos  before  acting  upon 
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What  do  life  insurance 
companies  do  with  all  that 
money  you  pay  them? 


The  benefits  are  yours. 

The  premiums  paid  by  over  150,000,000 
Americans  are  carefully  invested  by  the  life 
insurance  industry.  Invested  in  many  areas  of 
the  American  economy.  And  the  return  on  this 
money  benefits  you  two  ways. 

LOWERING  INSURANCE  COSTS. 

Without  the  earnings  on  these  sound,  highly-pro- 
ductive investments,  the  average  35  year  old 
could  be  paying  as  much  as  65%  more  for 
ordinary  life  insurance.  And  largely  because 
of  the  improved  return  on  these  investments,  a 


life  insurance  policy  today  actually  costs  less  to 
buy  than  it  did  20  years  ago. 

STIMULATING  THE  ECONOMY. 

There's  another  major  benefit  from  investments 
made  with  the  money  you  pay  us.  It  contributes 
substantially  to  the  expansion  of  American 
industry;  stimulating  the  economy,  creating 
jobs,  and  improving  our  standard  of  living.  This 
money  helps  build  and  modernize  plants, 
schools,  hospitals.  It  has  provided  major  finan- 
cial backing  for  the  Alaska  pipeline,  communi- 
cation satellites,  the  development  of  the  jet  age. 
The  life  insurance  business  is  one  of  the  top  5 
sources  of  this  investment  capital  for  America. 
<^ln  1977  alone,  our  investments  from  new  funds 
are  expected  to  be  about  30  billion  dollars.  The 
aggregate  amount  currently  invested  in  America 
is  more  than  270  billion  dollars. 

MORE  INFORMATION  FREE. 

We've  put  together  an  interesting  booklet  on 
how  we  invest  this  money.  It's  yours  free  if  you'll 
just  send  us  the  coupon  below.  And  if  we  miss 
something  you'd  like  to  learn 
about,  write  us.  We'll  answer. 
Because  we  believe  you  have  a 
right  to  know. 

American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance 

Dept.  I 

277  Park  Avenue.  Mew  York.  N.Y.  10017 

Please  send  a  copy  of 
Investments  by  Life  Insurance  Companies. 


Investments 
by  Life  Insurance 
Companies 


We  want  you  to  know  more  about  life. 

THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES  IN  AMERICA 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 


OPERATION 


A  report  on  how  the  forest  industry  is  working 
to  get  twice  as  much  wood  from  America's 
commercial  forests.  Year  after  year.  Forever. 


Wood  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
valuable  resources. 

It's  America's  busiest  building  ma- 
terial. It's  also  the  basic  ingredient  in 
pulp,  packaging  and  a  thousand  other 
products — right  down  to  the  paper  this 
ad  is  printed  on. 

More  Wood  From  Less  Land. 

But  while  world  demand  for  wood 
is  increasing,  the  amount  of  land  avail- 
able for  commercial  forests*  is  shrink- 
ing. Some  of  it  has  been  set  aside  for 
parks  and  wilderness  areas.  Much  of  it 
has  been  turned  into  farms,  freeways 
and  new  developments. 


INCREASED  DEMAND  AND  LOSS  OF 
COMMERCIAL"  FORESTLAND 
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The  chart  above  shows  that  U.S. 
consumption  of  all  wood  and  paper  prod- 
ucts will  double  in  less  than  50  years. 
Thus  the  reason  behind  Operation  Double 
Tree — the  forest  industry's  name  for  in- 
tensive forest  management  that  can 
double  the  amount  of  wood  grown  on  a 
given  piece  of  land.  And  do  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  forest  remains  a  valuable 
part  of  the  ecosystem. 

^Commercial  forest  is  described  as  that 
portion  of  the  total  forest  which  is  capable 
of,  and  available  for,  growing  trees  for 
harvest.  Parks,  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas  are  not  included. 

The  two  Douglas  firs  to  the  right  grew  in 
the  forests  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  of 
Washington  State.  Both  were  harvested 
when  they  were  25  years  old.  The  differ- 
ence is,  the  larger  one  grew  in  an  Opera- 
tion Double  Tree  area,  while  the  smaller 
one  did  not. 


Double  Tree  is  ambitious  and  is 
already  working. 

All  across  the  U.S.,  forest  product 
companies  are  working  to  double  for- 
est yield.  In  Oregon  and  Washington, 
forest  product  companies  are  predicting 


Double  Tree  isn't  limited  to  large  ind 
trial  tree  farms.  Individual  wood 
owners  from  Maine  to  Georgia  are  p 
ting  idle  lands  to  work,  creating  gre 
belts  that  offer  the  twin  payoffs  of 
increased  harvest  and  eternal  fores 
That  may  sound  like  a  paradox, 
eating  a  cake  and  having  it,  too.  But 
like  oil  or  coal,  wood  is  one  natural 
source  that  is  renewable.  And  mod 
forestry  has  found  ways  to  make  Mot 
Nature  more  productive. 


triple  growth  with  genetically  superior 
trees  planted  in  prime  forestlands. 

Through  thinning  efforts  alone, 
some  companies  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States  have  increased  diame 
ters  of  remaining  trees 
enough  to  double  wood 
volume  per  acre 
over  a  35-year 
period. 


Great  Lakes  New  England 

Today's  intensive  forest  manager 
is  rooted  in  nature's  own  ecological  eye  | 
begins  with  the  harvest.  Slower  groA 
trees  are  thinned 
Others  are  harvt 
at  peak  gro' 
And  e 


XMJBLE  TREE 


mpt  is  made  to  use  every  last  part  of 
tree:  tops,  limbs  and  bark. 

New  Forest. 

But  the  real  key  is  in  the  new  for- 
The  new  trees. 

In  some  areas,  foresters  plant  new 
flings  by  machine,  or  by  hand.  HeH- 
ers  are  also  used  to  re-seed.  When 
lg  seedlings  go  in,  the  forest  often 

a  five-year  head  start  over  natural 
neration  in  the  same  area. 

Many  of  them  are  of  genetically  su- 
Dr  stock,  the  result  of  years  of  se- 
ve  "breeding."  Seedlings  by  the  hun- 
ts of  millions  are  grown  in  special 
eries.  They're  healthier,  faster  grow- 
:hat  mature  faster  and  can  be  har- 
ed  sooner. 

Some  forestlands,  such 
ose  in  the  Northeast 
^ake  States,  are 
o  Mother 


Wood  is  America's  busiest  building  material. 

Nature  because  natural  regeneration 
does  a  better  job. 

Soil  studies  determine  prime  grow- 
ing areas.  When  necessary,  nutrients 
are  added.  And  the  young  trees  are  pro- 
tected from  de- 
structive 


insects,  fires  and  natural  enemies. 

The  result  is  a  better  quality  forest, 
one  that  can  be  at  least  twice  as  pro- 
ductive. 

Who  Owns  The  American  Forests? 

Significantly,  the  principles  of  Op- 
eration Double  Tree  are  being  used  on 
only  a  small  portion  of  America's  forest- 
land.  And  good  as  Double  Tree  is,  it 
might  not  be  enough.  Too  much  of  the 
American  forest  is  still  under-utilized 
and  under-productive. 

Overall,  industrial  forestlands  are 
working  the  hardest.  Industry  owns  only 
13  percent  of  the  commercial  forest- 
land,  but  it  provides  almost  30  percent 
of  the  total  harvest.  Some  4  million  pri- 
vate individuals  own  60  percent.  Gov- 
ernment owns  about  27  percent. 

All  of  which  means  we  must  join  to 
make  the  most  productive  use  of  our 
remaining  commercial  forestland. 
Industry  has  invested  millions  to 
make  the  concept  a  reality. 
But  money  isn't  enough. 
Leaders  and  landowners 
alike  must  understand 
the  problem.  And, 
more  important, 
the  solution. 
For  more  infor- 
mation, write  for 
our  free  booklet 
"Managing  the 
Great  Ameri- 
can  Forest," 
?  American  For- 
mr  J  est  Institute, 
mm  P.O.  Box  873, 
EwL  Springfield, 
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Trees.  The  renewable  resource. 


A  Tale  of  Two  Capital  Cities 

Some  things  old  &  some  things  new,  Ottawa  and  Toronto,  capitals  of  Canada  and  Ontario,  both  boast 
magnificent  natural  settings,  and  the  best  of  a  gracious  heritage  enhanced  with  much  that's  new  and  exciting- 

the  brilliance  of  Ottawa's  millions  of  Tulips  blooming  every  springtime  by  pleasure  canals  and  riverside 
parklands,  Bona  Fide  Double-Decker  buses,  scarlet  clad  Guardsmen,  Toronto's  Island  playgrounds,  theatre  and 
nightlife,  concerts  and  carnivals,  open-air  markets,  a  hands  on  encounter  with  the  world  of  tomorrow  at 
the  Science  Centre,  nifty  flicks  six  stories  high  at  Cinesphere,  Ontario  Place,  a  brand  new  zoo,  the  flavours 
of  our  fifty  cultures,  and  to  top  it  all,  the  world's  tallest  tower.  For  more  about  our  bright  lights, 
call  COLLECT  (416)  965-4008,  or  write:  Ontario  Travel,  Dept.  C.C.,  Queen's  Park,  Toronto  M7A  2E5. 
We'll  send  you  our  Traveller's  Encyclopaedia. 

Ontario«ocanada 


them.  Failing  to  make  such  an  inquiry,  Haskell 
might  easily  find  himself  dangling  from  his  own 
petard. 

But  that  Haskell  intended  to  call  an  investigation 
(even  before  the  Forest  Service  could  reply)  ap- 
pears certain.  The  possibility  had  been  mentioned  as 
far  back  as  October,  according  to  Arber,  who  adds 
that,  in  January,  Haskell  "promised  to  hold  fair 
hearings."*  And,  while  Senate  Republicans  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  those  intentions,  NBC  was  not. 
Again  according  to  Arber,  who'd  contacted  the  net- 
work's "head  office,"  "NBC  was  called  in  and  as- 
sisted in  the  gathering  of  further  evidence  in  the  case 
and  when  they  agreed  with  Haskell  that  there  were 
some  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  malfeasance  of 
office  on  the  part  of  Callaway  .  .  .  they  agreed  to 
break  the  story  nationwide."**  (Or,  as  the  publish- 
er later  explained,  "I  called  in  NBC  News  and  I 
said,  'Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  the  makings 
of  a  major  national  issue  here.' ")  t  That  com- 
mentary infuriates  Jim  Polk,  the  reporter  who  cov- 
ered the  story  for  NBC.  Polk  denies  that  there  was 
any  collusion  between  himself  and  Haskell  with  re- 
gard to  the  timing  of  the  news.  While  it's  true  that 
Haskell  leaked  the  Arber  memorandum  to  Polk — and 
that,  as  early  as  February  25,  Haskell  discussed 
with  Polk  his  intention  to  hold  hearings — Polk  says, 
"The  memo  was  silly.  There  was  nothing  in  it  but 
Arber's  conspiracy  theories,  and  I  didn't  have  much 
faith  in  the  rumor  about  the  Forest  Service  trans- 
fers." Nevertheless,  Polk  says,  there  was  a  "remote 
possibility"  that  there  might  be  something  to  it  and, 
as  an  avid  skier,  that  was  all  the  encouragement  he 
needed  to  visit  Crested  Butte.  Before  leaving,  Polk 
promised  to  keep  Haskell  informed. 

After  writing  to  the  Forest  Service  and  provid- 
ing Polk  with  Arber's  musings,  Haskell  waited.  For 
its  part,  the  Forest  Service  acknowledged  the  sen- 
ator's inquiry  on  the  day  it  was  received,  promising 
an  immediate  report.  On  March  8,  as  that  report 
went  into  the  mail,  Haskell  was  suddenly  galvanized 
into  action.  Claiming  that  the  rangers  were  drag- 
ging their  boots,  he  made  a  formal  request  for  a 
Senate  investigation.  Two  days  later,  the  reply  from 
the  Forest  Service  arrived  in  his  office,  discrediting 
each  of  the  allegations  and  explaining  the  agency's 
procedures  in  detail.  Nevertheless,  Haskell  says  he 
was  "disturbed  and  troubled"  by  the  response,  false- 
ly characterizing  it  as  "incomplete,  inadequate,  and, 
perhaps,  misleading." 

Meanwhile,  Bo  Callaway  knew  nothing  of  Polk's 
presence  in  Crested  Butte,  the  Arber  memorandum, 
or  Haskell's  intentions  in  Washington.  His  concern 

*  Speech  to  the  Gunnison  Lion's  Club,  March  29,  1976. 
**  Crested  Butte  Chronicle,  March  18,  1976. 
t  Op.cit.,  Lion's  Club  speech. 


at  the  time  was  with  impending  primaries  in  Illi- 
nois and  North  Carolina,  primaries  intended  to 
write  finis  to  Reagan's  candidacy.  Already  Reagan 
had  lost  badly  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
and  Florida;  polls  indicated  that  the  incumbent 
President  would  win  easily  in  both  the  March  16  Il- 
linois primary  and  the  March  23  contest  in  North 
Carolina. 

Callaway,  of  course,  was  not  entirely  unaware  of 
the  controversy  in  Crested  Butte.  His  information, 
however,  was  limited  to  what  Arber  published  in 
the  Crested  Butte  Chronicle.  Accordingly,  Ford's 
campaign  manager  was  unconcerned.  The  dispute 
was  a  local  matter,  in  his  opinion,  and  he  could  an- 
swer the  Chronicle's  editorials  after  the  November 
election. 

In  fact,  the  opportunity  came  sooner  than  he'd 
expected.  And,  while  Callaway  is  noted  more  for 
his  ability  as  a  squash  player  than  for  his  talent  as 
a  gymnast,  it's  fair  to  say  that,  as  of  March  10, 
1976,  he  could  kiss  his  ass  goodbye. 


TRIAL  BY 
HEADLINE 


March  10  was  the  day  Jim  Polk  learned 
of  correspondence  between  Callaway's 
brother-in-law,  Ralph  Walton,  and  Rich- 
ard Ashworth,  a  Deputy  Under-Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  seemed  significant  to  Polk,  rum- 
maging through  Forest  Service  record.?  in  Gunni- 
son, because  the  Forest  Service  is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  That  Walton  was  in  contact 
with  Agriculture  officials  in  Washington  suggested 
(correctly)  that  he'd  gone  over  the  heads  of  local 
rangers.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  that,  but 
Polk  wondered,  "Why  Ashworth?  Who's  he?" 

Checking  further,  he  found  that  Ashworth  was 
an  ex-reporter  who'd  served  as  a  speechwriter  in 
Callaway's  Georgia  campaign  for  governor.  Look- 
ing even  deeper,  Polk  learned  that  Ashworth  met 
with  Callaway  in  the  Pentagon  on  July  3,  1975.  Ac- 
companying Ashworth  to  that  meeting  were  Phil 
Campbell  and  an  Associate  Chief  Forester,  Rex 
Resler.  Campbell,  it  turned  out,  was  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and,  like  his  subordinate, 
a  Georgian  who  counted  Callaway  as  a  personal 
friend.  According  to  those  involved,  the  meeting  was 
"a  courtesy  call"  arranged  a  few  days  earlier  at 
Ashworth's  suggestion.  It  took  place  during  Calla- 
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way's  last  four  hours  in  office,  and  one  of  its  main 
purposes  was  to  give  him  a  briefing  on  the  status  of 
Crested  Butte.  Five  months  earlier,  in  the  wake  of 
the  tentative  East  River  Unit  plan's  release,  Calla- 
way had  telephoned  Ashworth,  complaining  about 
the  non-decision.  According  to  a  memo  written  by 
Callaway  at  that  time:  "At  Ralph's  request,  I  called 
Richard  Ashworth  to  tell  him  that  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  someone  could  look  at  this  clearly  on  its 
merits.  This  goes  against  the  assurance  we  have 
been  given  by  the  Forest  Service  since  1971  ...  I 
I  made  it  very  clear  to  .  .  .  Ashworth  that  I  did  not 
want  any  special  favors  and  that  we  thought  this 
should  be  judged  on  its  merits  only,  but  that  we 
felt  we  had  a  very  strong  case  .  .  .  ." 

Whatever  their  "case,"  NBC  had  its  story  nine 
months  later.  After  a  great  deal  of  searching  by  a 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  reporter,  the  "appearance  of 
impropriety"  was  finally  unearthed.  All  that  was 
necessary  for  the  "impropriety"  to  become  a  fait 
accompli  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  was  for  the  Pen- 
tagon meeting  to  be  made  known.  Jim  Polk  is 
aware  of  that  irony,  and  expresses  sympathy  for 
Callaway.  "I'm  not  sure  I  agree  that  the  appearance 
of  impropriety  should  be  enough  to  convict  govern- 
ment officials  of  wrongdoing.  But  it  is.  In  my  opin- 
ion, though,  that  meeting — the  meeting  itself — was 
improper.  If  I  hadn't  thought  that,  I  wouldn't  have 
put  the  story  on  the  air.  But  I  don't  think  that  Calla- 
way had  any  intention  of  using  improper  influence. 
I'm  sure  he  thought  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
in  meeting  with  Resler  and  his  friends.  It's  unfair, 
I  suppose.  There  never  would  have  been  a  story  if 
Callaway  hadn't  been  who  he  was:  Ford's  campaign 
manager.  If  he'd  been  a  first-  or  second-term  Con- 
gressman— in  fact,  if  he'd  just  stayed  Secretary  of 
the  Army — we  wouldn't  have  touched  it.  But  that's 
the  news  business."  The  comment  is  remarkably 
candid  in  its  acknowledgment  of  the  methodology 
employed  against  Callaway.  Ford's  campaign  man- 
ager was  singled  out,  Polk  admits,  not  for  what  he 
did — but  for  who  he  was. 

At  the  time  of  his  discovery,  Polk  was  using  Ar- 
ber's  office  as  a  base  of  operations  and  keeping  the 
Colorado  publisher  informed  of  his  findings.  Re- 
portedly, Arber  was  overjoyed  by  news  of  the  Pen- 
tagon meeting — so  much  so  that  Polk,  fearing  what 
he  might  do  with  (and  to)  his  scoop,  wrote  a  story 
for  the  Chronicle's  next  edition.  Studiously  avoid- 
ing any  mention  of  the  Pentagon  meeting,  Polk's 
anonymous  article  reported  Senator  Haskell's  inten- 
tion to  announce  an  investigation  into  the  Crested 
Butte  controversy.  That  information,  Polk  says, 
came  in  a  March  10  phone  call  from  Haskell  to  Ar- 
ber. The  significance  of  this  fact  is  that,  on  March 
10,  Haskell  had  less  reason  for  suspicion  than  ever 


before.  Rumors  concerning  the  transfer  of  local  per- 
sonnel had  been  quashed:  both  the  Forest  Service 
and  Polk  agreed  that  the  transfers  were  routine  and 
even  overdue.  Nor  was  there  any  connection  between 
Callaway  and  the  rangers'  replacements.  Lacking 
that  tenuous  foothold  in  fact  the  Arber  memoran- 
dum was  an  anthology  of  baseless  innuendos.  Nev- 
ertheless, Haskell  was  determined  to  hold  hearings. 

On  March  12,  Polk  confronted  Callaway  at 
O'Hare  Airport.  The  Illinois  primary  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  circumstances  for  the  interview  were 
less  than  ideal.  Minutes  before  Air  Force  One 
touched  down,  tornados  ripped  through  Chicago's 
suburbs,  blowing  houses  away.  As  the  wind  roared 
in  his  ears,  Callaway  heard  Polk  ask,  "What  took 
place  at  the  meeting  in  the  Pentagon?"  Startled  by 
the  unexpected  question,  Callaway  replied, "We  just 
said  we  had  been  asking  for  this  thing  for  four  or 
five  years,  and  we'd  certainly  appreciate  getting  a 
chance  to  have  our  views  known."  With  that  in- 
terview on  film,  Polk  telephoned  Haskell's  office, 
advising  them  of  the  Pentagon  meeting.  Twenty 
minutes  later,  Haskell  called  back  to  provide  the 
broadcast  with  its  hook.  Callaway,  he  said,  would 
definitely  be  called  to  testify  under  oath  at  hearings 
the  following  month.  Like  the  rest  of  America,  in- 
cluding Republicans  on  the  Haskell  subcommittee, 
Callaway  would  learn  of  the  hearings  on  the  "NBC 
Nightly  News." 

Haskell's  enthusiasm  was  perhaps  understandable, 
but  his  decision  would  later  lead  other  members  of 
his  subcommittee  to  accuse  the  Colorado  Democrat 
of  having  conducted  "a  campaign  more  concerned 
with  timing  than  with  truth,  with  publicity  rather 
than  propriety."  At  the  time  he  told  NBC  of  his 
decision  to  question  Callaway,  Haskell  had  yet  to 
show  the  Arber  memorandum  to  subcommittee  Re- 
publicans, nor  had  he  informed  them  of  the  inves- 
tigation getting  under  way.  The  partisan  nature  of 
the  hearings,  then,  was  self-evident  even  before  they 
began:  Indeed,  the  April  hearings  were  merely  an 
extension  of  the  trial-by-headline  orchestrated  in 
March.  Proof  of  that  rests  with  Haskell's  announced 
intention  to  interrogate  Callaway  in  the  Senate — 
knowing  full  well  the  effect  that  this  would  have  on 
the  Georgian's  reputation — even  before  the  investi- 
gation had  begun.  A  week  after  his  announcement, 
subcommittee  investigators  were  journeying  to  Col- 
orado in  an  effort  to  substantiate  Arber's  quasi  al- 
legations. After  examining  thousands  of  documents 
and  questioning  dozens  of  witnesses,  they  reported 
that  the  record  showed  that: 

•  There  had  been  no  "reversal"  of  Forest  Ser- 
vice position  on  the  Snodgrass  Mountain  issue. 

•  There  was  "no  positive  evidence"  to  indicate 
that  any  pressure  or  direction  had  passed  from 
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Washington  to  regional  rangers. 

•  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  local 
transfers  were  anything  other  than  routine. 

•  There  was  "no  evidence"  that  Callaway  was 
acquainted  with  the  rangers'  replacements  in  Crest- 
ed Butte. 

The  Arber  memorandum,  in  other  words,  was 
useless.  Had  Haskell  waited  upon  the  results  of  his 
field  investigation  before  imputing  Callaway's  guilt, 
it's  unlikely  that  hearings  into  Crested  Butte  would 
have  been  held.  At  this  point,  Haskell  was  commit- 
ted. By  mid-March,  Callaway's  reputation  and  po- 
litical career  had  already  been  destroyed.  To  have 
cancelled  the  hearings  for  lack  of  evidence  might 
have  exposed  Haskell  to  charges  of  character  assas- 
sination and  political  opportunism.  The  hearings 
would  have  to  be  held,  and,  sadly  for  Callaway,  the 
reputation  of  his  inquisitor  probably  would  depend 
upon  their  outcome. 


THE  DEVASTATING 
EFFECT 


Polk's  broadcast,  carrying  news  of  the 
scheduled  hearings,  had  a  sensational  effect. 
Hours  after  the  news  flickered  across  the 
television  screen,  Callaway  took  leave  of 
the  Ford  campaign  intending  to  return  within  a 
week  or  two.  The  Pentagon  meeting  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  an  improper  one.  He  had  a  right  to  meet 
with  Agriculture  officials  about  Crested  Butte,  and 
there  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  request  that  the 
Forest  Service  expedite  its  decision  in  his  favor.  On 
the  contrary,  literally  thousands  of  such  contacts 
take  place  in  Washington  every  year.*  As  for  the 
meeting  being  held  in  his  office,  Callaway  says,  "It 
was  my  last  day!  I'd  already  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  What  was  I  supposed  to  do?  Two 
friends  I'd  known  for  years  asked  if  they  could  pay 

*According  to  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz, 
the  Forest  Service  handled  3,687  such  inquiries  in  1975 — 
from  members  of  Congress  alone.  Additionally,  more  than 
fifty  formal  meetings  were  convened  between  congression- 
al constituents  and  representatives  of  the  Forest  Service's 
Washington  office.  An  even  larger  number  of  other  meet- 
ings, characterized  as  "informal,"  were  held  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  offices  of  those  who  were  members  of  the 
93rd  Congress.  Indeed,  Senator  Haskell  himself  intervened 
thirty-eight  times  on  behalf  of  constituents,  contacting 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  with  requests  that  he 
expedite  Forest  Service  decisions  or  otherwise  assist  his 
constituents. 


a  'courtesy  call' — and  I  said  'fine.'  Where  else 
should  we  have  met?  In  a  hotel  room?  What  would 
that  have  looked  like?" 

So  Callaway  thought  the  issue  could  be  disposed 
of  in  a  relatively  short  time.  Working  with  his  at- 
torneys and  aides,  he  gave  the  Senate  a  voluminous 
file,  documenting  every  letter,  phone  call,  and  busi- 
ness contact  he'd  had  in  the  preceding  twenty-seven 
months.  That  file  would  eventually  comprise  more 
than  half  of  the  Senate's  written  record.  It  would 
also  show  that  Callaway  had  written  thank-you 
notes  to  those  he'd  met  in  the  Pentagon  and  that, 
in  a  two-year  period,  he'd  called  Richard  Ashworth 
exactly  twice.  Because  the  notes  were  typed  on  sta- 
tionery belonging  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  this 
would  be  construed  by  Senate  Democrats  as  further 
evidence  that  Callaway  abused  his  office,  attempt- 
ing to  bully  the  bureaucracy  with  subliminal  hints 
at  his  power.  To  Callaway,  however,  it  had  seemed 
a  casual  thing:  a  letter  from  the  President's  cam- 
paign manager  would  have  been  more  impressive 
had  he  actually  intended  to  invoke  his  "political 
influence."  In  any  case  Callaway  could  hardly  have 
disguised  his  position,  unless  he'd  chosen  to  write 
in  crayon  on  pages  torn  from  a  spiral  notebook, 
signing  them  "You  Know  Who."  In  fact,  Callaway 
used  his  Army  stationery  even  when  writing  to  his 
family.  Indeed,  one  such  letter  to  his  brother-in-law 
describes  the  Pentagon  meeting,  and  suggests  rath- 
er clearly  that  the  Forest  Service  was  not  intimi- 
dated: 

"Ralph:  I  really  couldn't  get  too  much  out  of 
Rex  Resler.  Every  time  that  I  thought  I  had  him 
pinned  down,  something  else  came  out .  .  ."  Not  that 
the  session  was  a  complete  bust.  The  letter  contin- 
ues, "But  with  Phil  [Campbell]  and  Richard  [Ash- 
worth] listening,  he  did  agree  that  there  would  be 
no  timing  on  the  issue  of  whether  Snodgrass  is  in 
the  ski  area  or  not.  I  believe  we  can  hold  him  to 
this  commitment." 

As  it  happened,  Callaway  was  wrong  about  that 
but,  after  March  12,  it  hardly  mattered.  Following 
Polk's  broadcast,  Callaway's  fortunes  precipitously 
declined.  Some  people  within  the  Ford  campaign 
saw  the  Georgian's  problem  as  a  political  opportu- 
nity for  themselves.  Accordingly,  they  isolated  him 
from  the  President  and  demanded  that  his  leave  of 
absence  become  a  resignation.  Callaway  refused, 
still  thinking  he  could  clear  himself.  By  March  15, 
however,  rumors  involving  Callaway  were  metasta- 
sizing in  the  national  media.  Besides  the  Senate's, 
there  were  at  least  six  other  investigations  under 
way,*  and  no  allegation  was  too  fatuous  to  report. 

From  Colorado,  a  tale  of  bribery  emerged,  be- 

*  None  of  the  investigations  found  Callaway  guilty  of 
any  wrongdoing. 


coming  national  news  a  month  after  it  first  surfaced 
in  the  Gunnison  Country  Times.  According  to  that 
newspaper's  managing  editor,  Kyle  Lawson,  the 
story  came  about  in  the  following  way:  "A  woman 
who  refused  to  give  her  name  asked  if  the  newspa- 
per was  aware  of  a  $135,000  bribe  allegedly  paid 
to  the  Forest  Service  and  various  Forest  Service 
officials  for  a  favorable  reaction  on  the  CBDC  ap- 
plication to  expand.  .  .  .  She  said  she  had  heard  this 
information  at  'a  party.'  She  would  not  say  from 
whom  she  had  heard  the  rumor.  And,  shortly  after 
divulging  the  information,  'for  whatever  you  want 
to  do  with  it,'  hung  up.  I  was  skeptical  of  the  re- 
mark and  told  her  so  and  warned  her  that  the  re- 
peating of  the  rumor  was  tantamount  to  scandalous 
libel.  The  Country  Times  did  nothing  with  the  re- 
port, feeling  it ...  to  be  unfounded."  Well,  not  ex- 
actly. The  editor  continues:  "However,  when  the 
opportunity  came  to  interview  [Forest  Ranger]  Wil- 
kin>.  our  reporter  did  broach  the  subject  with  him 
to  see  if  the  Forest  Service  had  also  heard  of  this 
rumor.  With  the  resulting  decision  on  Mr.  Wilkins's 
part  to  call  for  an  investigation,  we  felt  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  print  such  a  call  and  give  the  reasons 
for  it."  So  much  for  Free  Will. 

By  asking  the  Forest  Service  about  "the  bribery 
rumor,"  the  Country  Times  created  a  news  story, 
elevating  a  crank  call  to  the  stature  of  a  scoop — 
albeit  one  with  so  little  foundation  that  national 
media  wouldn't  touch  it  until  mid-March.  By  then, 
Callaway's  reputation  was  beyond  the  help  of  an 
oxygen  tent.  The  March  14  issue  of  the  Denver  Post 
was  a  veritable  broadside  against  Ford's  campaign 
manager,  devoting  a  yard  of  news  space  to  the 
leaked  and  baleful  suspicions  of  Arber  and  Haskell. 
With  the  publication  of  that  story,  the  Colorado 
edda  moved  to  the  front  pages  of  the  Washington 
and  New  York  papers,  encasing  Callaway's  reputa- 
tion in  editorial  cement. 

As  the  month  wore  on,  Callaway  twisted  in  the 
wind  of  print.  Reports  of  senate  investigators  in- 
terviewing Forest  Service  officials  were  page-one 
news  in  the  Washington  Post,  while  Callaway's  de- 
nial of  office  misuse  was  embalmed  on  page  28  nine 
days  later.  The  national  news  weeklies  also  made 
much  of  the  story,  trumpeting  it  with  their  usual 
sensitivity  and  panache.  Headlining  its  March  29 
dispatch  "Curtains  for  Callaway,"  Time  magazine 
referred  to  the  "genial  .  .  .  bumbling  .  .  .  bigwig" 
who  had  a  nickname  that  was  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pletive "boo!"  Under  a  photograph  of  a  smiling 
Callaway  on  skis,  the  cutline  read  "Two  many  boo- 
boos,"  while  subheads  summed  the  story  up  with 
the  words  "Scandals,"  "Sweet-talk,"  and  (again) 
"Boo-boos."  If  you  failed  to  get  the  drift  the  first 
two  times,  the  story's  last  sentence  chugged  in  with 


the  kicker  that  Ford  "cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
final  verdict  on  Bo's  boo-boos." 

Within  a  matter  of  days,  Ford's  campaign  took 
a  predictably  sudden  turn  for  the  worse;  North  Car- 
olina reversed  earlier  polls  showing  "Mr.  Clean"  to 
be  ahead,  and  gave  its  mandate  to  Reagan.  After 
three  years  of  scandal,  GOP  voters  began  to  get  the 
idea  that  a  new  team  should  be  brought  in  from  the 
coast.  Bo  Callaway  seemed  like  just  another  bat  in 
the  "Watergate  nightmare."  A  week  before  the  Sen- 
ate hearings,  he  resigned  from  Ford's  campaign  and 
retired  from  politics. 


"NO  SIR, 
HE  DID  NOT" 


THE  hearings  opened  April  8  and,  over  the 
next  three  days,  seventeen  witnesses  were 
read  their  rights  and  asked  if  they  under- 
stood them.  They  did.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
hearings  was  that  of  a  political  trial.  Indeed,  Has- 
kell's argumentative  demeanor,  interruptions  of  wit- 
nesses, and  prosecutorial  "summations"  led  Sen. 
James  McClure  (Rep.-Idaho)  to  issue  an  unheard-of 
rebuke  to  his  subcommittee  chairman.  "I  suppose 
it's  an  irresistible  impulse  on  the  part  of  any  per- 
sons interested  in  a  congressional  hearing  to  try  the 
case  to  the  jury  before  all  the  evidence  is  in,"  Mc- 
Clure said.  "I  don't  intend  to  try  to  make  any  sum- 
mation to  the  jury  at  this  time,"  he  added,  alluding 
to  the  television  cameras,  "nor  am  I  counsel  for  or 
against  any  of  the  participants  in  this  inquiry."  It 
was  not  the  sort  of  commentary  one  usually  hears  in 
the  Senate.  But  later  McClure  would  go  even  further, 
joining  four  other  senators  in  labeling  the  affair  "an 
exercise  for  political  advantage  and  excoriation  .  .  ." 

As  for  the  witnesses,  their  testimony  confirmed 
the  results  of  the  field  investigation.  Callaway's  con- 
tacts with  the  Agriculture  Department  had  been 
minimal,  and  entirely  reasonable  in  light  of  his  con- 
cern about  the  tentative  East  River  Unit  plan  and 
the  delay  it  proposed.  Nothing  untoward  had  oc- 
curred. No  pressure  had  seeped  from  Washington  to 
Crested  Butte.  Earl  Butz's  only  role  in  the  affair  was 
to  forward  a  memo  from  Campbell  to  Ashworth; 
the  memo,  reporting  Callaway's  position  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  at  the  Pentagon  meeting,  remained  for  six 
weeks  on  Butz's  desk  before  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture forwarded  it  to  Ashworth  with  the  notation 
that  "Phil  thinks  Bo  is  right  on  this,  ELB — call  Rex 
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Resler."  Ashworth,  however,  did  not  call  Resler, 
and  Butz  had  no  other  contact  with  Callaway  con- 
cerning Crested  Butte. 

Callaway  was  the  seventeenth  witness  to  be  called 
after  three  days  of  testimony.  In  his  opening  state- 
ment, he  addressed  the  issue  of  improper  influence 
directly:  "Let  me  say  that  I  know  something  about 
political  pressure.  I  have  seen  it  first  hand.  I  have 
been  pressured  by  labor  unions  who  want  more  em- 
ployment. I  have  been  pressured  by  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  want  Defense  spending  in  their 
States  ...  I  have  been  pressured  by  governors,  may- 
ors, and  local  legislators  ...  I  have  been  wooed  by 
Chambers  of  Commerce  ...  I  have  been  called  by 
White  House  aides  with  the  magic  words:  'The  Pres- 
ident wants  .  .  .'  I  have  been  told  by  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  'Bo,  I  don't  want  any  special  favors, 
but  I  want  you  to  remember  that  I  sit  on  your  Ap- 
propriations Committee.'  I  have  been  told:  'Bo,  if  I 
don't  get  what  I  want  I'm  going  to  go  over  your 
head  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent.' Let  me  say  in  all  candor,  there  are  few  peo- 
ple in  America  who  know  more  about  pressure  than 
I  do.  I  have  had  it  applied  to  me  by  experts.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  my  experience,  I  have  never 
had  anyone  tell  me  that  if  I  didn't  do  what  he  wanted, 
he  would  go  to  the  Deputy  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Army,  because  when  you  want  to  pressure  you  go  to 
the  top. 

"As  one  who  has  had  pressure  applied,  I  should 
know  how  to  apply  it.  If  I  had  wanted  to  apply  pres- 
sure for  Crested  Butte,  I  can  assure  you  I  would 
have  called  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rather  than 
the  Deputy  Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  I 
would  have  called  him  not  once,  but  once  a  week. 

"As  you  can  imagine,  I  have  gone  over  and  over 
in  my  mind  during  the  last  month  all  of  the  events 
in  connection  with  this  investigation.  The  one  that 
stands  out,  obviously,  is  the  meeting  in  my  office 
on  July  3.  Without  that  meeting  I  don't  think  there 
would  be  anything  that  anyone  could,  even  by  in- 
nuendo, allege  as  an  impropriety  on  my  part.  I  have 
thought  about  this  a  lot  and  in  retrospect  I  have 
tried  to  get  myself  to  conclude  that  if  it  happened 
again  I  would  do  something  different.  But,  you 
know,  I  can't  really  say  that.  Perhaps  I  was  naive. 

"Let  me  give  you  the  circumstances  .  .  .  On  .  .  . 
July  1,  the  Army  gave  a  farewell  review  in  my  hon- 
or. It  was  an  emotional  experience  for  me.  I  love 
the  Army,  regretted  having  to  say  goodbye  and  ap- 
preciated the  enormous  honor  of  a  nineteen-gun  sa- 
lute, a  review  by  the  Old  Guard  .  .  .  ,  and  compli- 
mentary remarks  by  [the  Secretary  of  Defense]  and 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  ....  Phil  Campbell  and  Richard 
Ashworth  came  to  that  review.  I  thought  it  was  a 
very  gracious  thing  to  do,  and  I  appreciated  it.  On 


the  following  day  Richard  Ashworth  called  me  as  an 
old  friend,  saying  that  he  and  Phil  would  like  to 
come  by  on  my  last  day  in  office  and  express  their 
gratitude  for  the  job  that  I  had  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  me  up  to  date  on  the  Crested  Butte 
situation.  In  retrospect,  I  probably  would  say  again, 
as  I  did  on  July  2,  'Come  on  by.  I'll  be  glad  to  see 
you.'  " 

Having  said  that,  Callaway  went  on  to  the 
Arber  memorandum.  "Mr.  Chairman,  as 
you  know,  I  have  requested  repeatedly 
from  this  committee  that  I  be  allowed  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  so-called  'narrative,'  but  you  have 
denied  this  request.  I  believe  that  it  is  fundamental 
to  the  American  system  of  justice  that  a  man  be  al- 
lowed to  know  the  allegations  against  him  and  face 
his  accusers  ....  Surely  you  realized  that  I  would  be 
handicapped  having  to  answer  allegations  that  have 
not  been  made  known  to  me." 

The  accusation  infuriated  Haskell,  who  denied 
that  the  memorandum  was  the  basis  for  the  hear- 
ings. He  recalled  a  letter  Callaway  had  written  de- 
manding that  Arber,  Glass,  and  Levin  be  called  be- 
fore the  committee  to  testify.  And  he  asked  if 
Callaway  would  like  him  to  subpoena  them.  Calla- 
way replied  that  "My  problem  is  I  have  been  twist- 
ing in  the  wind  for  a  month.  To  wait  again  for  an- 
other three  or  four  weeks  is  not  what  I  want."  He 
withdrew  his  request  for  the  subpoenas  but  offered 
an  alternative:  noting  that  Miles  Arber  was  present, 
Callaway  asked  that  he  be  called  as  a  witness.  If 
Arber  would  testify,  Callaway  would  not  ask  that 
Levin  and  Glass  appear.  Haskell  replied,  "I  think 
...  we  will  recess  these  hearings  until  right  after 
the  Easter  recess;  we  will  issue  subpoenas  ...  to  the 
three  gentlemen." 

"You  are  aware  that  I  requested  that  not  be 
done,"  Callaway  said.  "I  have  a  personal  commit- 
ment, my  daughter  is  getting  married  in  that  week, 
my  desire  is  to  get  this  behind  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  I  request  that  we  finish  today,  with  or 
without  witnesses,  please,  sir,  finish  today." 

Haskell  was  resolute  in  the  pose  that  the  sub- 
committee's "integrity"  was  at  stake.  Callaway  had 
asked,  and  Callaway  would  receive,  whether  he  liked 
it  or  not.  And  he  didn't  like  it.  "As  I  understand  it," 
he  said,  "at  the  time  you  quite  properly  read  me 
my  rights,  I  waived  some  of  those  rights,  such  as 
the  right  to  remain  silent.  I  will  happily  waive  the 
right  to  know  more  information  at  this  time.  I  will 
waive  it  fully,  I  will  not  complain,  I  will  waive  the 
right  to  have  additional  information  if  we  can  con- 
tinue and  end  these  trials  ...  I  would  like  to  finish 
it." 


The  display  was  a  brutal  one,  and  it  was  also 
bizarre.  Arber  was  seated  in  the  hearing  room  and 
Haskell  had  already  obtained  a  subpoena  for  him. 
Asked  if  he  was  willing  to  testify,  Arber  said,  "I 
am  ...  ,  [but]  not  without  a  subpoena."  Nodding, 
Haskell  then  recessed  the  hearings  for  a  month,  un- 
til May  13.  It  didn't  make  any  sense,  unless  you 
enjoyed  the  suffering  in  Callaway's  face. 

It  was  a  peculiar  course  of  action.  Virtually  all 
of  the  witnesses  had  already  testified,  and  each  of 
them  was  in  agreement  on  the  subject  of  improper 
influence.  Their  responses  to  the  following  question 
were  unanimous: 

"Did  Howard  H.  Callaway  or  any  person  known 
to  you  to  be  associated  with  him  or  with  Crested 
Butte  Development  Corporation  offer  you  anything 
of  value  or  threaten  or  pressure  you  in  any  way  to 
reach  any  decision  you  may  have  reached  or  change 
any  decision  you  may  have  changed  with  respect  to 
any  matter  having  to  do  with  the  Crested  Butte  Ski 
Resort  at  any  time  from  1969  to  today?" 

A  good  question.  A  hard  question.  A  question 
with  six  "anys"  and  four  "ors"  in  it!  And  this  is 
what  the  witnesses  replied: 

MR.  MCGUIRE:  "No." 

MR.  resler:  "Absolutely  not." 

MR.  ashworth:  "None  whatsoever 

MR.  RUPP:  "No,  they  did  not." 

MR.  lucas:  "No." 

MR.  wilkins:  "No,  sir." 

MR.  pierce:  "Absolutely  not." 

mr.  edstrom:  "No,  sir." 

MR.  larsen:  "No,  sir." 

MR.  carr:  "No,  sir." 

MR.  BUTZ:  "No,  sir." 

MR.  Campbell:  "No,  sir,  they  did  not." 

MR.  MINOW:  "No,  sir,  they  did  not." 


NO 

REDEMPTION 


WHEN  THE  hearings  were  reconvened 
thirty  days  later,  Callaway  had  been 
twisting  in  the  wind  for  so  long  that 
he  seemed  dehydrated.  For  more  than 
two  months  his  reputation  had  declined,  despite  the 
testimony  of  every  witness  repudiating  charges  of 
political  pressure  and  wrongdoing.  Actually,  it  didn't 
matter  what  the  witnesses  said.  In  the  inverted  at- 
mosphere of  post-Watergate  Washington,  a  denial 


is  usually  regarded  as  a  form  of  polite  confession. 
In  any  case,  Callaway  couldn't  win:  the  "appear- 
ance of  impropriety"  was  established  by  the  fact 
of  the  Senate's  investigation.  And  predictably,  Cal- 
laway's own  testimony,  coming  a  month  after  the 
hearings  were  recessed,  wras  reported  for  what  it 
was:  the  denial  of  a  disgraced  pol. 

In  Washington,  the  story  was  presented  to  the 
public  as  a  latter-day  version  of  the  David  and  Go- 
liath saga.  Filling  in  for  the  Philistines  were  (ap- 
propriately enough  )  that  small,  but  fearsome,  sub- 
culture known  as  the  Republicans.  The  "Chosen 
People,"  of  course,  were  the  Democrats.  And  yet, 
a  fair  examination  of  the  record  reveals  that  Cal- 
laway/Goliath  is  a  hardworking  family  man  whose 
powers  had  been  wildly  exaggerated.  David,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  impersonated  by  Sen.  Floyd  Has- 
kell, whose  own  dimensions  were  minimized  by  me- 
dia sympathetic  to  the  Democrats — the  intention 
being  to  excuse  David's  blatant  resort  to  dirty  tricks 
( I  refer  to  the  sling  containing  mud ) . 

This  is  a  city  that  can  only  be  understood  through 
anecdotes  told  about  it.  General  descriptions  of 
Washington's  ways  and  means  are  bound  to  fail  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  that's  com- 
pletely true,  or  entirely  false,  about  a  town  whose 
raison  d'etre  is  compromise.  The  city  is  defined  by 
its  ambiguities,  its  approximations,  and  reasonable 
facsimiles.  A  sort  of  urban  Wonder  Bread,  familiar 
to  all  and  theoretically  capable  of  feeding  millions, 
the  capital  is  aglutinous  and  insubstantial  at  heart, 
ultimately  unknowable  and  depressing  to  contem- 
plate. It's  a  place  where  prestige  is  routinely  con- 
fused with  power  when,  in  fact,  the  real  power  re- 
sides in  the  most  boring  process  of  an  unreachable 
bureaucracy,  its  anonymous  "transmission  belts," 
red  tape,  and  ringing  phones. 

And  yet,  prestige  is  rewarded  here,  just  as  celeb- 
rity is  rewarded  in  Hollywood.  A  reputation  for 
having  power  is  bankable  (and,  as  Callaway  found 
out,  potentially  destructive).  And  Washington  re- 
sembles Hollywood  in  another  way,  too:  like  its  sis- 
ter-city on  the  West  Coast,  it's  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  images — second-rate  deceptions  projected 
upon  the  brain  pans  of  a  citizenry  which  expects 
little  and  gets  .  .  .  disappointed. 

Callaway  had  no  hope  of  returning  to  politics, 
but  there  was  a  chance  that  his  reputation  would  be 
redeemed  in  the  Senate  subcommittee's  final  Report. 
He  asked  that  the  allegations  against  him  be  clear- 
ly stated,  along  with  the  committee's  findings.  "If 
the  committee  determines  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  these  accusations,  then  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  .  .  .  Report  say  so  and  say  I  have  been 
fully  exonerated.  I  trust  the  Report  will  not  speak 
vaguely  and  in  generalities  ...  ." 


His  trust  was  misplaced.  The  Report  took  almost 
six  months  to  prepare,  during  which  time  Calla- 
way's reputation  starved.  And,  over  the  protests  of 
Senate  Republicans,  the  Report  was  withheld  from 
the  minority  until  the  last  minute.  On  September  7, 
it  was  turned  over  to  dissenting  senators  with  the 
injunction  that  they  had  just  forty-eight  hours  to 
analyze  it  and  append  any  rebuttal  they  might  have. 
Minority  staffers  said  they  were  "flabbergasted"  by 
the  Report,  as  the  GOP  senators  themselves  made 
clear  in  a  startling  (and  startled)  dissent. 

Branding  the  Report  as  one  filled  with  "smear 
and  innuendo,"  the  dissenters  went  on  to  describe 
it  as  "unfair  and  misleading,"  citing  as  much  evi- 
dence of  its  "bias  and  prejudice"  as  they  could  type 
out  in  two  days.  Pointing  to  Senator  Haskell's  open- 
ing statements  as  "damning  evidence  of  bias,"  the 
Republicans  commented  that  "the  timing,  the  tenor 
and  the  content"  of  his  remarks  "removed  forever 
any  question  regarding  the  chairman's  objectivity. 
The  chairman  abandoned  the  role  of  an  unbiased 
factfinder  to  assume  the  role  of  an  outspoken  ad- 
vocate. The  case  against  Callaway  became  his  case 
and  he  argued  to  the  public  what  he  thought  the 
facts  were  before  all  the  evidence  was  in."  (Empha- 
sis in  original. )  It  was  a  ringing  rebuke,  and  it  was 
accurate.  The  Report  it  described  is  a  most  unsen- 
atorial  document,  invoking  "lingering  doubts"  and 
"serious  concerns"  about  a  host  of  resolved  issues. 
E.g.,  while  there  was  "no  evidence"  that  the  Pen- 
tagon meeting  was  initiated  by  Callaway,  and  while 
the  witnesses  testified  that  it  had  no  effect,  the  Re- 
port concludes  that  it  was  "at  least  translatable  into 
the  appearance  of  improper  pressure."  Translatable 
into  an  appearance?  What  does  that  mean?  Similar- 
ly, the  Report  finds  that  "there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence" of  Callaway's  having  influenced  the  Forest 
Service;  "On  the  other  hand,"  it  adds,  "this  possi- 
bility cannot  be  excluded."  (Thus  is  the  virtue  of 
open-mindedness  reduced  to  a  vice:  why,  if  there's 
no  evidence,  should  the  possibility  not  be  excluded? ) 

Elsewhere,  the  Report  suggests  that  witnesses 
have  perjured  themselves:  repeatedly,  summations 
of  sworn  testimony  are  introduced  with  the  phrase, 
"The  subcommittee  has  been  asked  to  believe  .  .  ." 
But,  of  course,  no  one  is  ever  called  a  liar.  In  yet 
other  places,  we're  told  that  Callaway's  conduct 
"can  raise  the  specter  of  improper  pressure"  and 
that  it  "poses  .  .  .  serious  questions  of  propriety." 
Specters,  of  course,  are  insubstantial  things,  and  the 
purpose  of  Senate  hearings  is  to  disperse,  rather 
than  raise,  them — just  as  a  Senate  Report  is  sup- 
posed to  answer  questions  rather  than  rephrase  them. 
The  document,  in  short,  commits  analytical  may- 
hem, reaching  its  conclusive  innuendos  only  by  ig- 
noring the  evidence  given  by  every  witness 


JUDGING  REPUTATION 
BY  PROXY 


THE  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  damage 
done  to  Callaway's  reputation  and  career 
was  so  great  that  Senator  Haskell  had 
placed  himself  in  jeopardy.  Should  Calla- 
way, in  ruins,  be  found  innocent,  he  would  seem 
a  martyr — and  Haskell,  as  the  instrument  of  his  un- 
ravelling, an  imprudent  man  at  best,  a  persecutor 
at  worst.  At  the  very  least,  "reasonable  doubts"  of 
Callaway's  innocence  would  have  to  be  sustained  if 
Haskell  was  not  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  his 
inquisition.  One  might  think  that  in  view  of  the 
witnesses'  unanimity,  such  doubts  could  not  be  sus- 
tained. But  "reasonable"  is,  in  the  end,  a  matter  of 
majority  opinion.  And  there  were  seven  Democrats 
and  only  four  Republicans  on  the  Haskell  subcom- 
mittee: it  should  not  have  been  too  hard  to  get  a 
majority  to  approve  the  Report. 

And  yet,  the  subcommittee  was  an  unusual  one. 
Among  the  seven  Democrats  were  no  fewer  than 
three  candidates  for  places  on  the  party's  national 
ticket:  Henry  Jackson,  Frank  Church,  and  John 
Glenn.  That  in  itself  made  the  de  facto  impeach- 
ment of  Ford's  campaign  manager  highly  suspect 
but  Jackson,  at  least,  had  the  intelligence  to  wash 
his  hands  of  the  affair  from  the  beginning.  He  would 
not  participate  in  the  hearings,  he  said,  or  cast  any 
vote,  because  it  might  give  the  appearance  of  parti- 
san impropriety.  This  pose  reduced  the  voting  ma- 
jority of  Democrats  to  two.  The  majority  was  nar- 
rowed even  further,  however,  when  Sen.  John  Glenn 
proved  unable  to  attend  all  the  hearings.  Glenn 
could  have  given  his  proxy  to  Haskell,  but  he  de- 
clined. He  didn't  think  it  proper  to  judge  a  man's 
reputation  by  proxy. 

With  the  proxies  of  Jackson  and  Glenn  withdrawn, 
the  Democratic  majority  consisted  of  a  single  vote. 
It  belonged  to  Sen.  Frank  Church.  Like  Jackson, 
he  was  a  Presidential  candidate  and  might  have  ex- 
cused himself  from  judgment  on  that  ground  alone. 
But  there  was  another  reason  for  him  to  demur: 
like  Glenn,  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  any  of  the 
hearings.  He  had  two  good  reasons,  then,  to  with- 
hold his  proxy  from  Haskell.  But  he  did  not:  too 
many  political  debts  could  be  incurred  by  casting  it, 
or  having  it  cast  for  him.  Later,  this  became  some- 
thing of  an  embarrassment:  Church's  proxy  vote  on 


the  Report  put  the  seal  on  Callaway's  reputation, 
and  he  was  asked  about  it  by  Rick  Coffman,  an 
Idaho  newspaperman.  Church  said  he  was  not  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  at  the  time  the  hearings  were 
called,  having  declared  for  the  Presidency  on 
March  18.  Coffman  pointed  out  that  Church  already 
had  raised  a  sizable  campaign  chest  before  that  time 
and  had,  moreover,  become  eligible  for  federal  funds 
months  before.  He  could  hardly  deny  that  he  was 
running  for  President.  In  any  case,  his  failure  to 
attend  a  single  hearing  might  be  seen  as  reason  to 
disqualify  himself  from  voting — especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  read  the  Report.  How 
could  he  allow  his  proxy  to  be  cast  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

Apparently,  the  questioning  disturbed  Church.  A 
week  after  the  Report  was  approved  by  a  5-4  ma- 
jority, with  Haskell  casting  Church's  vote,  a  new 
vote  was  ordained.  Its  purpose  was  to  afford  Church 
the  opportunity  of  casting  his  own  vote:  the  decisive 
proxy  left  a  queasy  impression.  Unfortunately, 
Church  somehow  failed  to  attend  that  meeting,  too, 
and,  at  the  last  minute,  Haskell  endured  the  ignomi- 
ny of  having  to  cast  the  putative  proxy  a  second 
time.  He  could  hardly  be  blamed:  if  he  failed  to  get 
a  majority  to  endorse  the  Report,  the  hearings  would 
be  revealed  as  a  fraud. 


Months  after  the  election  had  been  lost, 
Callaway  wandered  through  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
publications,  looking  for  exoneration  in 
print.  Like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  he  wouldn't  let  the 
issue  die,  but  "stoppeth  one  in  three."  And  like  that 
old  sailor,  he  received  little  solace.  Post  editor  Ben 
Bradlee  listened  to  his  tale  and  sighed  and  shrugged. 
"C'est  vrai,"  he  says,  "mais  ce  nest  pas  une  his- 
toire."  And  Bradlee  was  right.  Boy,  is  it  not  a  news 
story!  Callaway  is  no  longer  a  political  figure  of  na- 
tional importance.  His  reputation,  having  been 
ruined,  is  suddenly  a  private  matter.  Besides,  Cal- 
laway has  had  his  day  in  the  hearing  room,  and  it 
dragged  on  for  months.  The  result  was  1600  pages  of 
turgid  testimony  about  matters  of  fleeting  relevance. 
Included  in  the  hearings  are  scores  of  map^.  excru- 
ciating chronologies  of  minor  events  spanning  sev- 
en years,  and  literally  hundreds  of  exhibits  ranging 
from  "Early  Warning  Alerts"  to  letters,  memoran- 
da, and  telephone  logs — all  of  it  cresting  in  a  196- 
page  Senate  Report  that  reads  like  an  investigative 
article  in  Rolling  Stone:  "the  specter  is  raised," 
"nagging  doubts  persist,"  "there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence but  .  .  ."  Indeed,  the  Senate's  investigation  of 
Callaway's  activities  generated  so  much  detail  that 
its  product  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  almost  un- 


readable. Any  reasonable  man  (Sen.  Frank  Church, 
for  instance)  would,  upon  hefting  these  tomes  of 
testimony,  shake  his  head  and  conclude  that  "where 
there's  smoke,  there's  fire."  Ipso  facto,  Callaway 
must  be  a  walking  inferno.  But .  .  . 

("No.") 

("No,  sir.") 

("Absolutely  not.") 

("No,  sir,  they  did  not.") 


NOT  FOR 
ATTRIBUTION 


here  is  ONLY  one  other  anecdote  to  recount 
about  the  affair,  and  it  says  more  about 
Washington  in  the  Seventies  than  it  does 
about  Bo  Callaway  or  his  accusers. 


While  putting  together  the  story  of  the  character 
assassination  of  Bo  Callaway,  as  performed  by  the 
inmates  of  the  Senate,  I  had  cause  to  interview  a 
man  who'd  worked  with  him  for  years,  and  consid- 
ered himself  Callaway's  friend.  We  met  outside  the 
Washington  Visitors'  Center,  and  he  was  obviously 
agitated  at  the  thought  of  our  meeting.  He  didn't 
want  to  be  seen  talking  to  a  reporter. 

"Let's  walk  over  there."  he  said,  gesturing  to  a 
park  filled  with  trees.  As  we  strolled,  we  made  small 
talk  about  a  third  world  war  and  then,  locating  a 
bench,  we  sat  down.  "I  want  you  to  understand 
something,'"  he  said,  "before  III  talk  to  you." 

"Okay." 

"You  have  to  agree  that  what  I'm  about  to  tell 
you  is  for  deep-background  only.  Maybe  that's  not 
the  right  phrase.  What  I  mean  is,  you  can  quote 
what  I  say,  but  you  can't  attribute  it.  I  don't  want 
to  be  mentioned  in  your  story,  and  I  don't  want  you 
to  characterize  me  in  any  way — not  as  old  or  young 
or  middle-aged,  not  as  a  bureaucrat,  an  Army  man, 
or  a  politician.  If  this  gets  out.  my  career  is  ruined. 
Understood??" 

"Yeah.  What  is  it?" 

He  paused  for  a  second  and,  in  the  space  of  it, 
glanced  at  his  shoulder.  "If  you  attribute  this,  I'll 
have  your  head." 

"I  won't." 

"All  right.  Bo  Callaway  is  an  honest  man 
The  conversation  lasted  thirty  minutes,  but  that 
was  all  he  had  to  say,  reallv.  And  I  wondered  about 
a  city  in  which  a  good  reputation  is  "not  for  at- 
tribution." HARPER's/jULY  1977  Hill 


MAGNIFICATIONS 


The  scanning  electron  microscope  is  one  of  the  mod- 
ern wonder  tools  that  have  enabled  us  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  smaller  regions  of  the  cosmos.  Our  way  is 
lighted  by  electron  illumination.Traditionally,  biological 
subjects  intended  for  observation  in  the  scanning  elec- 
tron microscope  (S.E.M.)  were  killed  in  the  necessary 
preparation  processes,  which  "fix"  the  specimen  so  that 
it  may  be  observed  easily  and  indefinitely  by  standard 
S.E.M.  operating  procedures.  For  all  their  advantages, 
these  processes  have  a  major  drawback — they  subject 
the  specimen  to  trauma. 

My  aim  has  been  to  eliminate  any  interpretive  un- 
certainty by  observing  naturally  existing  surfaces  with 
a  minimum  of  interference.  I  take  care  to  keep  my  sub- 
jects alive  and  well  for  the  shooting,  and  some  of  the 
insect  specimens  have  been  returned  alive  to  their  small 
wildernesses.  (One  jumping  spider  survived  over  thirty- 
five  minutes  of  high  vacuum  and  high  voltage.)  The 
delicate  surfaces  of  life-forms  require  that  I  use  the 
electron  beam  with  great  gentleness,  while  utilizing  the 
subject's  natural  conductivity.  This  is  done  by  using  a 
relatively  low-energy  electron  beam  and  by  adjusting 


the  instrument  for  greatest  sensitivity.  Each  specimen 
may  require  a  different  setting  of  the  controls,  so  it  is  a 
matter  of  rapport  as  well  as  special  techniques  of  han- 
dling, mounting,  vacuum  conditioning,  and  fast  work. 

Much  of  my  work  is  done  with  a  5,000-volt  electron 
beam.  I  take  great  care  to  fine-tune  the  instrument,  try- 
ing always  to  keep  the  electronic  resolution  a  bit  bet- 
ter than  the  optics  can  "see."  (The  image  is  photo- 
graphically recorded  from  a  high-resolution  television 
monitor.)  The  S.E.M.s  which  I  use  have  an  ultimate 
resolution  of  100 A  or  better  (A,  or  Angstrom  unit,  is 
equal  to  one  ten-billionth  of  a  meter),  with  an  optical 
resolution  of  2,000  to  5,000  lines  per  frame. 

I  prefer  to  use  4x5  sheet  film  since  I  make  large 
prints  and  murals,  although  instant  film  like  Polaroid  is 
very  useful,  and  the  smaller  formats  (down  to  35mm) 
are  nicely  economical.  As  the  format  gets  smaller,  ob- 
taining good  optical  resolution  becomes  more  critical, 
so  having  a  fine,  precision  lens  is  of  great  importance. 
I  usually  process  with  standard  chemicals  and  use  a 
condenser  enlarger  with  a  good  lens  for  printmaking. 

—  David  Scharf 


Portrait  of  a  brown  ant 


Honeybee's  eye 


Portrait  of  a  worker  honeybee 


Portrait  of  a  young  male  mosquito 


Aphids  grazing  on  a  lemon  tree  leaf 


te  on  the  neck  of  a  termite 


7rom  Magnifications:  Photography  with  the  Scanning  Electron  Microscope,  by  David  Scharf.  Copyright  ©  1977  by  David  Scharf.  To  be 
■>lished  by  Schocken  Beoks,  N.Y.,  in  October. 
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RUMMAGE  AND  LOSS 


A  story  by  David  Black 


David  Black's  articles 
and  fiction  have  ap- 
peared in  New  Times, 
The  Transatlantic  Re- 
view, and  the  Atlantic. 


The  only  time  I  met  my  father's  fa- 
ther was  on  a  trip  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  fall  of  1953.  I 
was  eight.  To  celebrate  our  visit,  my 
grandmother  planned  to  butcher  a  chicken.  My 
mother,  afraid  the  slaughter  would  terrify  me, 
sent  me  from  the  kitchen. 

Having  recently  read  the  story  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  in  a  Saturday  morning  Bible  class, 
I  conjured  up  an  exotic  murder  to  fit  the 
noises  which  I  heard  behind  the  shut  door — 
flutterings,  wing-whirrings,  shouts,  the  crash 
of  glass  ( while  swinging  the  bird  over  her 
head  to  break  its  neck,  my  grandmother 
slammed  a  pitcher  from  a  shelf). 

"What's  that?"  asked  my  father  as  he  wiped 
his  glasses  on  a  crocheted  antimacassar. 
"She's  got  a  live  chicken  in  there,"  I  said. 
Hannah  ran  to  peek.  She  returned,  reach- 
ing up  behind  her  head  to  unsnap  her  terrier- 
shaped  barrette,  and  said,  "I'm  not  going  to 
eat  that." 

There  was  a  hideous  scream  in  the  kitchen. 
Hannah  and  I  both  looked  at  my  father,  who 
had  plunged  into  a  Russian  grammar  book  he 
had  brought  and  now  sat,  staring  at  the  piano, 
making  the  alien  sounds  of  soft  Ls  and  palatal 
Rs.  I  sneaked  across  the  dining  room  and, 
opening  the  door  a  crack,  peered  into  the 
kitchen. 

My  mother  was  kneeling  under  the  window, 
sweeping  glass  shards  into  a  dustpan,  her  back 
to  me.  My  grandmother,  her  hair  wrapped  in 
a  turquoise  babushka,  humming  Brahms's 
Lullaby,  stood  at  the  table,  smoothing  the  dead 
chicken's  feathers. 

I  wandered  back  to  the  living  room  and, 
having  tucked  myself  into  a  corner  of  the  sofa, 
picked  up  the  Providence  Journal's  Sunday 
comic  supplement,  in  which  I  discovered  "The 
Little  King,"  "The  Katzenjammer  Kids."  and 
"Henry."  Our  Springfield  Republican  comics, 
which  offered  the  denser  adult  worlds  of 
"Terry  and  the  Pirates,"  "Steve  Canyon,"  and 
"Dick  Tracy,"  seemed  by  comparison  gloomy. 


My  father,  pausing  between  Lesson  Thre 
and  Lesson  Four,  asked,  "Did  I  tell  you  abou 
the  time  my  father  went  after  me  with  a  butch 
er's  knife?" 

"I  don't  think  I  want  to  meet  him,"  sail 
Hannah. 

When  he  arrived  in  a  taxi,  we  gathered  oi 
the  front  porch  to  greet  him.  Ponderously 
moving  his  buttocks  in  a  semicircle,  he  backe 
from  the  cab.  Facing  away  from  us,  he  straigh 
ened  up,  tugged  at  the  flukes  of  his  tuxed 
jacket,  and,  spreading  his  arms,  he  turned  i 
place. 

"Moses!"  he  cried,  "Ethel!"  He  lumbere 
across  the  walk  and  stomped  up  the  steps,  hi 
arms  still  spread,  as  though  he  were  playin 
airplane. 

"Aaron,"  said  my  grandmother,  "what  hav 
you  done?" 

"I  rented  them  yesterday,"  my  grandfathf 
said,  "and  kept  them  at  the  store.  How  do 
look?" 

He  was  splendid,  ragged  up  in  tails  and  to 
hat,  swinging  a  glass-knobbed  cane,  the  ti 
of  which  he  tapped  on  each  of  my  shoulde: 
when  we  were  introduced.  He  wore  spats  an 
shiny  pinstriped  pants.  His  waxed  mustachi 
curled  around  at  the  ends  into  parenthes 
which  enclosed  a  dimpled  upper  lip.  Bus! 
black  eyebrows  hung  in  Babylonian  splend< 
over  his  eyelids.  His  white  hair  was  combe 
back  into  a  ducktail,  although  because  he  w, 
seventy  the  style  was  more  distinguished  th{ 
rowdy. 

The  five  of  us  milled  on  the  porch  as 
invented  a  courtesy  for  each.  He  kissed  Ha 
nah's  hand.  Her  eyes  widened;  and,  leerin 
she  clasped  the  spot  his  Hps  had  touched.  Wi 
a   flourish,  he  bowed  to  my  mother,  wl 
scowled  over  his  bent  head.  He  shook  both 
my  father's  hands,  folding  them  together  Li 
tween  his  big  palms.  Before  his  wife, 
paused. 

"Pauline,"  he  said,  repeatedly  nodding, 
told  you  they'd  finally  come." 
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Y  grandfather  grew  up  in  Plissa, 
Vilna  Gubernia.  His  father  man- 
aged an  estate  for  a  count.  The 
word  conjured  up  capes,  Transyl- 
anian  drawls,  a  world  where  wolves  walked 
n  hind  legs  and  bowed  when  they  met  you 
1  the  forest. 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  wolf?"  I  asked. 
"One  evening,"  said  my  grandfather, 
unching  toward  me  from  where  he  sat  at  the 
tot  of  the  bed,  "as  I  was  going  home  through 
ie  woods,  I  saw  a  wolf  walking  beside  the 
ith.  I  walked  faster,  but  it  walked  faster  too. 
rhen  I  started  to  run,  it  ran,  turning  its  head 
look  at  me.  It  kept  me  company  all  the  way 
>me.  And,  if  you  had  to  go  outside  at  night, 
tu  could  see  the  eyes  of  the  wolves  sitting 
ound  the  house  in  the  dark."  He  grabbed 
y  left  ankle  through  the  blanket. 
"It  was  cold  there,"  he  said.  "On  Passover, 
e  river  would  still  be  frozen.  When  we'd 
ilk  across  the  ice,  the  cracks  underneath 
3  surface  would  explode.  Awful.  Sometimes 
1  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
ten  to  the  rumble  caused  by  a  split  in  the 
j  which  would  start  a  mile  away  and  roar 
>ng  the  river  like  a  train." 
My  grandfather's  favorite  story,  however, 
1  not  take  place  at  night.  After  slipping  an 
al  from  his  trouser  pocket,  he  described  the 
I  iss  chest  that  the  count  had  given  his  father 
i  d  that  his  father  had  given  him.  It  had  been 
I  ed  with  semiprecious  stones. 
|  ''This  is  all  that's  left,"  he  said,  handing 
!  the  opal.  "I've  kept  it  with  me  ever  since 
I  ?ft  Russia  fifty  years  ago." 

Vly  sister  leaned  across  the  space  between 
|  '  beds  and  took  the  stone. 
!  'Who  will  you  give  it  to  when  you  die?" 
i  ■  asked. 

I  'Young  lady,"  he  said,  "don't  talk  to  me 
(j  »ut  dying.  .  .  ."  He  held  out  his  hand,  and 

IH  nnah  slapped  the  stone  into  his  palm.  Stick- 
out  his  right  leg  and  rolling  slightly  to  the 
,  he  shoved  the  memento  back  into  his 
ket. 

i  ;The  chest  had  a  lock  made  of  bone,"  he 
jl  1.  "I  used  to  carry  its  key  on  a  string 
I!  und  my  neck;  and  one  day,  when  I  was 
y  king  in  the  fields,  a  girl  grabbed  it  and 

|:k  it  down  here,"  he  gestured  to  the  V 
le  by  his  open  shirt  collar.  "Well,  I  went 
I  it,  and  it  was  so  pleasant  in  there  I  for- 
all  about  the  key." 
'hrowing  back  his  head,  he  roared. 
I  forgot,"  he  gasped,  his  face  blotching 
"all  about  the  key." 

Ily  grandmother,  who  had  stopped  in  the 
room  doorway  and  was  folding  a  checkered 
i  towel,  said,  "What  I  remember  about 


you  was  when  I  came  by  your  house  and  saw 
you  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  car- 
rying your  dead  brother,  Saul,  in  your  arms. 
You  looked  so  surprised.  Saul  died  of  small- 
pox," she  explained,  "and  Aaron  just  stood 
there,  holding  him  and  looking  puzzled." 

When  he  was  eighteen,  my  grandfather 
walked  from  Plissa  to  Berlin,  where,  upon 
arriving,  he  asked  directions  to  a  particular 
address. 

"The  man  said,  'Run  down  this  street  and 
run  up  that  street,'  "  my  grandfather  said.  "In 
German  the  word  meant  walk,  but  in  Yiddish 
it  meant  run.  So  I  followed  his  directions  and 
ran  even  though  it  seemed  pretty  strange." 

"The  best  thing,"  my  grandmother  inter- 
rupted, "was  when  you  first  came  to  America. 
You  and  Frank  took  dancing  lessons." 

My  grandfather,  prepared  for  the  story, 
winked  at  me,  forming  a  conspiracy,  as  though 
only  the  two  of  us  could  appreciate  the 
anecdote. 

"There  they  were,"  my  grandmother  con- 
tinued, "him,"  she  pointed  at  my  grandfather, 
"six  foot  three,  and  my  brother,  Frank,  four 
foot  four,  hanging  on  to  each  other  and  waltz- 
ing, waltzing  together  whenever  they  had  the 
chance.  I  used  to  laugh  so  hard." 

Hannah,  excluded  by  my  grandfather's 
wink,  laughed  loudly  to  prove  she  understood 
the  joke. 

"But,  Pauline,"  said  my  grandfather,  gent- 
ly suggesting  that  my  grandmother  had 
missed  the  point  of  her  own  tale,  "I  was  a 
good  dancer.  That's  why  you  married  me." 

"That's  why  Esther  married  you,"  said  my 
grandmother. 

Esther  Chodis,  my  grandfather's  first  wife, 
had  been  my  grandmother's  friend. 

"She  was  the  beauty,"  said  my  grandmoth- 
er, "I  was  the  brains.  When  she  found  out 
that  Aaron  liked  Zola,  she  had  me  read  Ger- 
minal and  tell  her  the  plot,  so  she  could  im- 
press him.  When  we  lived  in  New  York,  we 
were  roommates,  and  I  had  to  console  her 
over  her  love  affair  with  Aaron." 

"I  was  a  gentleman,"  said  my  grandfather. 

Gallantly,  he  wooed  and  won  his  cunning 
Esther  by  three-stepping  into  her  cagey  heart. 

"She  wanted  me  to  sell  dresses,"  said  my 
grandfather,  who  in  1909  had  slouched  around 
Manhattan  looking  for  a  job  as  a  journalist 
on  an  American  newspaper.  He  had  learned 
English  by  struggling  through  The  Leather- 
stocking  Tales  and  a  carton  of  brittle, yellowed 
copies  of  Ned  Buntline,  which  he  found  aban- 
doned in  their  apartment  closet  the  day  they 
moved  in.  At  night,  Esther  sewed  sample 
dresses  for  a  designer  named  William  Punch, 
while  my  grandfather  paced  through  the  two 
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rooms,  bellowing  out  passages  about  Wild  Bill 
Hickok  or  Wyatt  Earp. 

"I  wanted  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  Den- 
ver," said  my  grandfather,  "she  wanted  to  go 
to  Paris." 

Through  a  friend  who  worked  on  the  sports 
section  of  the  New  York  Post,  my  grandfather 
met  William  Barclay  Masterson.  They  got 
drunk  at  a  sportswriters'  bar  on  Tenth  Street 
and  waffled  on  until  three  in  the  morning 
about  Indians,  street  brawls,  gunfights,  and 
boxing. 

"Mostly  about  boxing,"  said  my  grandfa- 
ther, "but  other  things  too.  You  know,  once 
when  he  was  lost  in  the  desert,  my  friend,  Bat 
Masterson,  had  to  drink  his  own  blood  to 
survive.  He  dared  me  to  do  the  same.  He  had 
a  silver  knife  with  his  initials  on  it,  and  he 
said  he'd  give  it  to  me  if  I'd  open  a  vein  and 
drink  my  own  blood."  He  rolled  back  his 
sleeve  and  showed  me  a  white  crescent  on  his 
forearm.  He  said,  "The  son  of  a  bitch  didn't 
let  me  keep  the  knife." 

Mr.  Punch,  Esther's  boss,  offered  to  take 
her  with  him  to  Europe.  Tempted,  but  demure, 
she  said,  "Not  without  my  husband" — but  she 
smiled  ambiguously.  Mr.  Punch  offered  my 
grandfather  a  chance  to  revisit  his  family 
in  Plissa. 

They  packed,  sent  their  children — my  fa- 
ther and  his  brother — to  Pauline,  who  had 
moved  to  Providence,  and  sailed  in  the  spring 
of  1913  to  a  continent  which  welcomed  them 
with  headlines  announcing  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don. My  grandfather,  after  an  angry  week  in 
Paris,  left  Esther  to  her  nimble  fancy,  which 
bopped  back  and  forth  between  her  husband 
and  her  employer. 

He  arrived  in  Providence,  denouncing  mar- 
riage, swaggeringly  defending  a  new  order  in 
which  both  sex  and  politics  were  free  of 
ethical  subtlety.  Pauline  warily  agreed  that 
marriages  might  founder  and,  since  she  al- 
ready had  his  two  children,  let  him  move  in. 
Within  a  year,  they  married.  He  spent  the 
first  world  war  selling  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  turnips,  eggplant,  beets,  and  pota- 
toes. 

Unable  to  support  his  family,  he  sent  my 
father  and  my  uncle  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Or- 
phanage in  Boston,  moved  with  Pauline  into 
a  one-room  apartment,  and  began  to  plot.  In 
1921,  determined  to  make  a  fortune  in  bootleg 
liquor,  he  abandoned  his  grocery  pushcart  and 
went  to  work  as  a  driver  for  racketeers.  On  a 
fall  day  in  1922,  he  left  a  warehouse  in  a  truck 
carrying  $30,000  worth  of  booze,  and.  driv- 
ing to  New  York  City,  he  sold  the  stuff  on  his 
own.  After  ditching  the  truck  in  Brooklyn,  he 
sent  $15,000  to  Pauline  and  advised  her  not 


to  touch  the  money  for  five  years  and  then 
buy  a  house,  which  she  did.  Pocketing  tl 
other  half  of  his  sudden  wealth,  he  fled 
France. 

Hoods  questioned  and  watched  Pauline.  SI 
vilified  my  grandfather  and  slammed  into 
cozy  job,  cooking  for  Jonathan  Arthur  Bro 
kin,  professor  of  classics  at  Brown  Universit 
He  wanted  sirloin:  she  made  him  gefilte  fis 

When  asked  about  his  European  jaunt,  n 
grandfather  said  he  was  an  entrepreneu 
when  pressed,  he  admitted  he  was  a  stagehai 
during  the  bad  times. 

"Times,"  he  added,  "were  often  bad." 

He  returned,  broke,  to  Providence  in  193 
After  three  years  of  doing  odd  jobs  and  be 
rowing  from  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  si 
vived  the  stock  market  crash  by  investing 
apartments  and  finally  was  ruined  because  i 
one  could  pay  any  rent,  my  grandfather  e 
caped  to  New  York,  where  he  worked  for  nu 
years  in  a  burlesque  theater. 

"I  spent  the  war  adjusting  pasties,"  n 
grandfather  said  the  afternoon  he  recited  h 
history  for  my  mother,  Hannah,  and  me,  whi 
my  father  sat,  ignoring  the  performance,  rea 
ing  at  the  table  in  the  adjoining  room.  "Th( 
don't  give  medals  for  that." 

When  the  theater  was  sold,  gutted,  ai 
turned  into  a  furniture  store  in  1946,  n 
grandfather  went  home  to  Pauline.  He  peddli 
insurance,  hawked  balloons  and  kewpie  do 
at  parades,  was  doorman  at  a  private  ch 
(one  Christmas,  George  Raft  sent  him  a  cs 
ton  of  Scotch),  and,  at  last,  prompted  by  h 
brother-in-law,  Frank,  became  a  butcher — 
pay  off  his  debt;  because  he  was  tired. 


THE  FIRST  NIGHT  of  OUr  visit  to 
grandparents'  house,  I  stayed  awal 
listening  to  the  angry  sounds  frc] 
downstairs:  the  murmur,  getting  lou 
er  and  louder,  the  hiss  as  everyone  shush 
each  other,  the  belligerent  murmurs  again. 

The  window  was  open.  I  smelled  oil  ai 
burning  leaves.  The  few  cars  that  passed,  th< 
motors  revving,  slowing  as  gears  were  chang* 
revving  again  farther  off  and  quieter,  nea 
filled  the  silences  from  downstairs.  I  suck 
on  a  poppy  seed  that  was  wedged  painfu 
between  two  back  teeth.  My  mouth  tastl 
garbagey  from  the  cabbage  we'd  had  it 
dinner. 

When  my  sister's  bed  creaked,  I  askijj 
"What  do  you  think  they're  fighting  about!1! 

She  mumbled  something  jammed  with  Uj 
vowels  and  then,  sitting  bolt  up,  said,  "Gojj 
sleep."  Throwing  herself  back  onto  the 
tress,  she  yanked  the  covers  over  her 
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owly  they  billowed  down  to  outline  her  body. 
"I  like  him,"  I  said  aloud. 
She  didn't  answer,  so  I  flopped  onto  my 
ick  and  stared  at  the  picture  which  hung 
'er  my  bed:  a  reproduction  of  Jacques 
mis  David's  painting  of  Homer  reciting  a 
le  to  some  Greek  youths  in  a  marble  hall, 
le  only  place  I  had  seen  people  in  togas  he- 
re was  in  Flash  Gordon  movies,  so,  in  my 
owsy  fancy,  the  scene  struck  me  as  classic 
ience  fiction:  an  elder  of  Betelgeuse  warn- 
g  the  cosmic  council  about  the  invasion  of 
pha  Centauri  locust-gods. 
Through  the  open  window  near  my  head, 
:e  the  hesitant  touch  of  my  mother's  hand 
len  she  groped  for  signs  of  fever  on  my 
ow,  intruded  the  skinned  smell  that  comes 
fore  rain.  It  left  me  with  the  feeling  of 
pping  my  head  into  a  sinkful  of  icy  water, 
g  cold  cap  that  clasps  the  skull,  the  ache  in 
3  mysterious  region  which  could  be  behind 
5  eyes  or  at  the  base  of  the  jaw. 
I  dreamed  of  wolves  and  death  rays  and  my 
andfather,  looking  like  Homer,  swooping 
the  porch  steps,  his  arms  spread  into  bat 
ngs. 


rHE  SONG  OF  THE  PLAINS,"  sung  by  the 
Red  Army  Chorus,  woke  me  at  dawn. 
I  climbed  from  bed  and  went  bare- 
foot to  investigate.  In  the  next  room, 
I  father  was  honking  in  his  sleep.  His  white 
rt  lay  in  the  doorway  like  a  stiff  pudding, 
ere  were  red  ink  spots  above  his  pocket 
ere  his  pen  points  had  rubbed.  From  the 
I'd  of  the  hall,  I  heard  my  grandmother 
ack  her  lips  as  though  she  were  tasting, 
I  ting  her  sleep.  There  was  no  carpet  on  the 
irs,  and  the  cold  steps  made  my  feet  curl. 
In  the  kitchen,  which  smelled  of  linseed  oil 
i  last  night's  cabbage,  my  grandfather,  his 
>wn  pants  held  up  by  suspenders  that  looped 
ir  a  bare,  white,  hairless  chest,  was  squeez- 
;  oranges  in  a  juicer.  When  I  walked  in,  he 
aightened  up  and  gesturing  with  a  dripping 
d  said,  "7 ovarich." 

Having  wiped  his  hands  on  his  thighs,  he 
me  into  the  living  room  to  the  old-fash- 
ed Victrola.  The  small  doors  were  opened 
the  bottom  of  the  machine,  and  from  the 
ices  between  the  horizontal  slats  issued  the 
)stly  swish  of  the  needle  whispering  around 
Ij  record's  center. 

'What  would  you  like  to  hear?"  he  asked. 
fUaliapin?  Nellie  Melba?  Caruso?"  He 
K >ped  a  record  from  an  album  which  had 
I  its  cover  a  picture  of  a  red-and-white- 
|  ped  swastika-ed  worm  being  impaled  by 
H  agger.  "Robeson." 


"The  Four  Insurgent  Generals"  crackled 
from  the  cabinet: 

One  Christmas,  holy  evening, 
One  Christmas,  holy  evening, 
One  Christmas,  holy  evening,  mamita  mia, 
They'll  all  be  hanging. . . . 

In  the  kitchen,  my  grandfather  gave  me  or- 
anges to  slice.  I  handed  him  halves,  which  he 
squeezed  with  vicious  twists  of  the  wrist  as 
he  boomed  along  with  the  78: 

Madrid,  your  tears  of  sorrow, 
Madrid,  your  tears  of  sorrow, 
Madrid,  your  tears  of  sorrow,  mamita  mia, 
We  shall  avenge  them.  .  . . 

The  table  was  running  with  juice.  I  was  sticky 
up  to  my  elbows. 

When  the  record  ended,  my  grandfather, 
wiping  the  backs  of  his  hands  on  his  rump 
(with  his  elbows  out,  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
playing  rooster),  lumbered  into  the  other 
room.  I  heard  him  crank  up  the  Victrola, 
change  records.  He  strolled  back  into  the 
kitchen,  his  lips  compressed,  punching  the 
air  on  the  heavy  musical  beats. 

We  are  the  peat-bog  so\-diers, 
Mar-ching  with  our  spades.  .  .  . 

"Drink,"  said  my  grandfather,  raising  a 
glass.  Strands  of  pulp  clung  to  the  rim.  "To 
the  Revolution.  May  it  be  short  and  bloody." 

I  grinned  at  his  abrupt  solemnity. 

"When  I  was  your  age,"  he  said,  "the  cos- 
sacks  burned  down  our  synagogue.  Have  you 
ever  seen  anything  like  that?  Stand  up.  Let 
me  feel  your  muscle."  He  pinched  my  upper 
arm  until  it  hurt.  "Flex.  Flex.  What're  you 
afraid  of?  Hey,  punch  me  in  the  gut.  Go 
ahead.  Punch  me."  He  raised  his  hands  as 
though  I  were  sticking  him  up.  His  belly 
heaved  over  the  top  of  his  pants,  round  as  a 
globe,  drum-tight.  Hitting  it  was  like  belting 
a  soccer  ball.  "Now,  you." 

I  mimicked  his  motions,  raising  my  hands 
above  my  head,  trying  not  to  clench  my  fin- 
gers in  fear. 

"Ready?"  he  asked. 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  I  leaned  back  so  my  belly 
would  bulge. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Not  that  way,"  he  said,  "Make  your  belly  ^ 
into  a  fist."  ■C, 

Holding  my  breath,  squinting,  I  tensed  my 
stomach  muscles.  My  grandfather  drew  back 
his  right  arm — his  hand  palm  up — and  curled 
his  fingers  over.  "On  your  mark,  get  set.  .  ." 
His  poke  sent  me  sprawling  into  the  pantry. 

I  couldn't  breathe.  I  felt  as  if  a  rod  were 
being  forced  down  my  throat.  My  saliva  tasted 
of  onions  and  chocolate.  I  was  sitting  in  front 
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of  the  stove.  When  I  raised  my  head,  I  cracked 
my  skull  on  the  oven  door  handle. 

"'You're  tough,"  said  my  grandfather,  "but 
you've  got  to  get  tougher.  If  they  think  they've 
hurt  you,  you  don't  have  a  chance." 

His  suspenders  were  dangling  by  his  legs, 
and  he  was  buttoning  on  a  red  wool  shirt. 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  "get  up." 

He  lifted  me  with  one  hand  and  set  me  on 
wobbly  feet.  Shrugging  on  his  suspenders,  he 
strode  across  the  kitchen. 

"I'm  going  to  put  on  'Volga  Boatmen,'  " 
he  said,  wagging  a  raised  forefinger  at  the 
ceiling.  "Be  dressed  by  the  time  it's  over." 


Through  the  lofty  doors,  like  tem- 
ple doors,  like  doors  of  the  courts  of 
law,  we  strode,  I  proud  of  my  grand- 
father, who  wore  a  long  leather  vest 
and  a  bashed  bowler,  he  proud  of  his  grand- 
son, who  in  an  Ivy-League,  button-down,  off- 
white,  slightly  blue  shirt,  was  proof  of  his 
progeny's  secure  Americanism.  All  around  us 
hung  the  yellowish  and  blood-caked  carcasses 
of  cows. 

"You  will  eat,  you  will  eat,  by  and  by," 
sang  my  grandfather  grandly,  "in  that  glo- 
rious land  in  the  sky  wa-ay  up  high.  ..." 

Each  side  of  beef  was  speared  on  a  hook; 
each  hook  hung  loose  between  two  metal  rails: 
the  rails  ran  the  length  of  the  warehouse — a 
huge  man  in  a  blood-spattered  apron  em- 
braced the  suspended  meat,  swung  it  back, 
and  sent  it  sailing  down  the  room.  The  ball 
that  held  the  hook  chattered  in  its  track.  A 
hundred  feet  away,  another  aproned  giant 
caught  tlie  side  of  beef,  swung  it,  sending  it 
further  down  the  room. 

The  first  man  had  grabbed  another  carcass 
and  flung  it  on.  One  by  one,  the  corpses  rushed 
past  us. 

"...  work  and  pray,  live  on  hay,"  my 
grandfather  bellowed,  "you'll  have  pie  in  the 
sky  when  you  die-ee-aye.  .  .  ." 

"Hey,  Aaron,"  said  a  white-haired  man 
with  a  scar  that  curled  across  his  cheek  and 
over  his  upper  lip,  "who's  the  kid?" 

"My  grandson,"  said  my  grandfather.  "He's 
a  good  boy,  Max." 

Max  grabbed  my  hand  in  his  fist. 

"  l  ou  gonna  be  a  butcher  like  your  grand- 
pop?"  he  asked. 

"Butcher!"  my  grandfather  shouted.  "Butch- 
er? He's  going  to  be  a  poet." 

Max  stood  sideways  and  turned  his  head  to 
look  down  at  me  over  his  shoulder. 

"Aw,"  he  said,  "wTiaddaya  want?  Waste  a 
big  kid  like  that  on  books?" 

"Another     Pushkin,"     my  grandfather 


boomed,  the  name  exploding  in  his  mou 
like  a  wind:  "Pboosh-Vinl" 

Max,  bending  down,  asked  me,  "You  warn 
be  a  poet,  hey?"  His  sour  breath  smelled 
meat  loaf  and  milk.  "Aaron,  I  got  somethii 
to  clear  your  brain." 

Shuffling  along  the  sawdust-covered  floe 
Max  led  us  to  a  small,  glassed-in  room.  Tl 
walls,  partitions,  extended  only  halfway  to  tl 
ceiling.  The  sweetish  smell  of  blood  and  de< 
flesh  was  stronger  in  the  enclosed  space. 

There  was  a  desk,  covered  with  tissue-th 
papers  spilling  out  of  manila  folders,  a  fi 
cabinet,  one  side  of  which  was  painted  blac 
a  swivel  chair  and  three  wooden  foldii 
chairs,  a  broken  fan  I  the  cage  around  tl 
blades  hung  oddly  forward  I ,  and  a  cardboa 
box,  used  as  a  wastebasket,  filled  with  balls 
paper,  crumpled  Hershev  wrappers,  an  o 
girlie  calendar  from  Anderson's  Gardens, 
broken  milk  bottle. 

Max  yanked  open  a  desk  drawer,  took  o 
a  bottle  of  applejack  and  three  dirty  coff 
cups,  which  he  shook  above  the  box  Bei 
liquid  dribbled  onto  the  calendar  picture: 
naked  girl,  sitting  with  her  legs  tucked  und 
her  and  holding  a  basket  of  fresh  fruit  ov 
her  lap.  Because  I  had  never  before  seen 
picture  of  a  naked  woman,  I  pulled  it  out. 

"Let  me  wipe  that  off  for  you,"  said  Ma 
grabbing  it.  Unsure  whether  to  let  me  ha 
it  or,  under  some  professional  pretext, 
rediscover  its  value  and  slip  it  into  hiding, 
looked  to  my  grandfather  for  a  clue. 

"In  our  family.'"  said  my  grandfather,  ar 
hilating  the  eleven  years  of  my  parents'  m 
riage  during  which  he'd  had  no  contact  w: 
his  son,  "we  keep  nothing  hidden.  I  se 
reason  why  Dennis  shouldn't  have  the  calf 
dar." 

After  Max  returned  it  to  me,  I  rolled  it 
and  shoved  it  in  my  back  pocket. 

"He's  got  my  blood  in  him,"  said  ] 
grandfather. 

"Does  he?"  Max  asked.  He  poured  1 
three  cups  full  of  applejack,  nudged  c 
toward  my  grandfather,  sipped  from  anoth 
and  nodded  at  the  third.  "Kid."  he  sa 
"drink  up.  You  don't  wanna  shame  the 
man." 

"Old?"  said  my  grandfather.  He  lear 
across  the  desk.  "Do  I  look  old?" 

Max  elaborately  scratched  his  nose. 

"Look,"  my  grandfather  stood  up,  "look 
that  belly.  That's  not  an  old  man's  belly.  Co 
on.  hit  me.  Hard  as  you  can." 

Max.  smiling  at  me.  made  a  hitchhik 
gesture  toward  my  grandfather. 

"Hit  me,"  my  grandfather  shouted.  "I 
got  the  belly  of  a  twenty-year-old." 
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My  grandfather's  brag,  despite  its  thunder, 
betrayed  the  preoccupied  ease  of  a  ritual,  as 
though  in  the  center  of  his  shout  loomed  a 
yawn. 

"Me."  said  Max.  "I  couldn't  do  it.  I'm  an 
old  man  too.  But  1*11  tell  you  what.  .  ."  Because 
I  was  present.  Max  acknowledged  the  chal- 
lenge he  normally  ignored.  His  sense  of  sly 
justice  demanded  that  my  grandfather  for  my 
sake  had  to  make  good  his  boast.  At  the  door 
he  called,  "Reigel.  Hey,  Reigel,  come  here." 

The  first  guy  we  had  seen  handling  the  meat 
turned  and  nodded,  waved,  loped  toward  us. 

Quietly,  he  shut  the  door  and  waited.  He 
was  as  tall  as  my  grandfather,  as  broad,  and 
thirty  years  younger.  Beads  of  sweat,  like 
rivets,  dotted  the  right  side  of  his  forehead. 
His  eyes  were  clear  blue.  When  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  pick  between  two  teeth  with  a  thumb- 
nail. I  saw  a  crimson  palate. 

Max  jerked  his  head  toward  my  grand- 
father and  said  to  Reigel.  "Punch  him  in  the 
belly." 

"In  the  belly."  my  grandfather  repeated, 
pointing  to  his  belt. 

Reigel  put  out  his  left  hand,  walked  toward 
my  grandfather  until  he  was  an  arm's  length 
away,  dropped  into  a  crouch,  and.  ducking 
his  head  professionally,  swung. 

My  grandfather  winced,  forced  back  his 
shoulders,  squinted,  and  gasped.  His  mobile 
grimace  kept  trying  to  become  a  smile.  He 
spoke  in  a  tight  voice: 

"Like  a  twenty-year-old." 

He  made  jerky  bows  like  a  mechanical  sol- 
dier with  a  sprung  spring. 

He  said.  "We've  got  to  go." 

Reigel  asked.  "That  all?" 

Max  said.  "Yeah.  Thanks." 

Reigel  left,  again  carefully  closing  the  door. 

"T'll  send  the  meat  to  the  store."  said  Max. 

"Fine,"  said  my  grandfather,  "fine,  fine." 

When  my  grandfather  had  opened  the  door. 
Max  grabbed  my  elbow  and  handed  me  the 
bottle  of  applejack. 

"Give  your  grandpop  a  shot,"  he  said, 
"when  he  feels  better." 

I  ran  after  my  grandfather,  who  was  strid- 
ing quickly  thiough  the  warehouse  toward  one 
of  the  exits.  By  the  time  I  got  outside,  he  was 
leaning  over  the  street,  puking.  He  held  his 
forehead  with  one  hand,  the  back  of  his  neck 
with  the  other.  A  strand  of  tan  spittle  hung 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  When  he  pulled 
in  his  chin,  the  loose  end  of  the  strand  swung 
over  and  attached  itself  to  his  vest.  I  sat  on 
the  curb  a  few  feet  away,  holding  the  bottle 
on  my  left  knee. 

He  wiped  his  lips  with  his  sleeve. 

"Let's  take  a  walk."  he  said. 


As  we  wandered  through  the  streets,  h 
whistled  a  few  notes,  belched,  patted  his  belh 
I  trotted  beside  him,  carrying  the  bottle  by  i 
neck  as  though  it  were  a  beH.  On  a  pier,  h 
stopped,  stretched  his  arms  above  his  hea< 
and  asked.  "Do  you  want  to  rest?" 

"I'm  not  tired."  I  said. 

He  scowled:  "I  am." 

We  sat  on  the  end  of  the  dock,  our  le| 
dangling  over  the  gray  water.  I  unscrewe 
the  top  of  the  bottle  and,  thinking  it  woul 
please  my  grandfather — "He's  got  mv  blood, 
he'd  said — I  took  a  swig. 

"I'm  not  ashamed  of  getting  old."  said  rr 
grandfather.  He  spat  into  the  sea.  "I've  gi 
my  family  now.  I'll  sit  in  mv  slippers  ar 
play  chess  with  your  father,  and  if  anythir 
happens  you'll  protect  me.  won't  you.  De: 
nis?"  He  took  the  bottle  from  me  and.  aftt 
wiping  the  top  with  his  palm,  said.  "To  tl 
Revolution." 

I  agreed:  "To  the  Revolution." 

He  howled  with  laughter.  Standing  up.  1 
drank  the  rest  of  the  liquor — I  watched,  fa 
cinated.  as  his  Adam's  apple  jiggled  up  ai 
down — and  flung  the  empty  bottle  into  tl 
water.  It  bobbed,  leaned  over,  and  rolled  wi 
the  motion  of  the  waves. 

At  noon,  when  we  went  home,  we  found  n 
father  standing  in  the  dining  room,  his  rigj 
shoulder  hunched  up  as  he  talked  on  the  tel 
phone.  After  glancing  at  us,  he  quickly  sa 
into  the  mouthpiece.  "Never  mind.  They  jn 
came  in."  He  dropped  the  receiver  into  i 
cradle  and.  coming  toward  us.  called.  "Ethel 

My  mother  appeared  in  the  kitchen  doc 
way.  holding  a  wet  half-naked  potato  in  <h 
hand  and  a  peeler  with  a  curl  of  potato  sk 
dangling  from  its  jaws  in  the  other. 

She  walked  to  my  grandfather  and.  threi 
ening  him  with  the  potato,  said,  "You  werei 
in  the  store."  She  wrinkled  up  her  nose  al 
looked  at  his  chest  "What  have  yo 
drinking?" 

My  grandfather  waved  her  away. 

"We  went  to  the  market."  he  said. 

She  grabbed  his  arm. 

"What  have  you  been  drinking?"  she  aske 

"Where  did  you  go?"  asked  my  father. 

"To  the  market."  I  echoed. 

My  parents  seemed  less  interested  in 
swers  than  in  questions,  as  though  the  fes 
that  had  hulked  around   their  imaginati 
while  we  were  gone  had  left  them  in  a 
of  their  ability  to  conjure  up  wonderful 
sasters.  With   their   finicky,  shallow  pro! 
I  "Where  did  vou  go?  What  did  vou  drink 
they  were  trving  to  sound  the  depth  of  th» 
distrust  of  my  grandfather.  They  wanted 
swers  that  would  not  only  calm  their  app 
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tension  of  the  morning,  but  heal  the  breach 
>etween  my  father  and  his  father.  That's  what 
hey  had  come  to  Providence  for.  Their  anger 
va&  at  their  own  mistrust.  Their  panic  was  at 
he  recognition  the  mistrust  might  be  well- 
ounded. 

"Open  your  mouth,"  my  mother  said  to  me. 
I  kept  my  lips  shut. 

"Open  your  mouth,"  said  my  grandfather. 

I  did.  My  father,  misreading  my  expression, 
aid,  "That's  right,  Dennis,  he's  betraying 
ou." 

If  I  looked  surprised,  it  was  because  my 
randfather's  "Open  your  mouth"  had  been 
o  comforting.  I  had  only  known  him,  after 
11,  for  less  than  a  day.  Although  I  liked  him, 

hadn't  realized  how  much  I  trusted  him.  I 
new  I  wouldn't  have  opened  my  mouth  for 
ither  my  mother  or  my  father. 

"What  have  you  been  drinking?"  my  moth- 
r  asked  me. 

"Applejack,"  said  my  grandfather.  He 
}ughed  and  added,  "It's  like  apple  juice." 

"It's  not  apple  juice,"  said  my  mother. 

"It's  like  apple  juice,"  I  said. 

My  father  made  a  step  toward  me,  patting 
le  air  in  a  "Calm  down,  don't  antagonize 
out  mother"  gesture.  Understanding  that  my 
randfather  was  under  attack,  and  wanting 

dramatize  my  support  of  him,  I  willfully 
terpreted  my  father's  action  as  threatening, 
shouted,  "Don't  touch  me,"  and  ran  to  my 
-andfather,  who  dropped  his  hands  over  my 
loulders,  for  protection. 

My  father  stopped,  and  the  long  verticals 

his  face  slowly  wrinkled  up  until  the  lines 
ere  horizontal.  It  was  as  though  he  had  been 
ansformed  into  a  stranger.  I  no  longer  recog- 
zed  him,  and  his  strangeness  was  thrilling. 

My  mother,  afraid  of  the  sudden  silence 
lich  signaled  the  eruption  of  something  she 
id  been  trying  to  avoid,  fixed  on  the  rolled 
lendar  stuck  into  my  pocket.  Her  concern 
id  the  typical  quarrel  she  was  encouraging 
:re  strategies  to  evade  what  was  beginning 

happen. 

j  "What's  that?"  she  asked  me. 
j  "Max  gave  it  to  me,"  I  said. 

Having  dropped  both  potato  and  peeler  into 

r  apron  pocket,  she  unrolled  the  calendar. 

"Moses,"  she  said.  "Look." 

'T  just  took  him  on  an  outing,"  my  grand- 

her  said. 

"Moses,"  my  mother  repeated.  When  my 
her,  who  was  still  gazing  at  my  grand- 
her,  didn't  answer,  she  said,  "I  can't  handle 

I s."  Dropping  the  calendar  on  the  piano 
rich,  she  slammed  into  the  kitchen. 
My  grandfather  sat  on  the  couch.  My  father 
:ked  up  the  calendar  and  gave  it  to  me. 


"You  know  your  mother  loves  you?"  he  said. 
I  nodded. 

"You  know  I  love  you?"  he  said. 
I  said,  "Yes." 

My  father  glanced  at  my  grandfather  and 
then  said  to  me,  "Good." 

My  grandfather  accepted  this  demonstra- 
tion of  filial  love  as  a  rebuke  and,  given  what 
he  assumed  was  a  lack  of  any  positive  bond 
between  my  father  and  him,  a  punishment. 

"I  only  took  him  on  an  outing,"  he  said. 

My  father  sat  next  to  him  on  the  couch  and, 
leaning  back,  rubbed  his  face  with  both  hands. 

"It  was  a  good  thing  to  do,"  he  said.  He 
made  a  meaningless  gesture — half-wave,  half- 
grasping — which  he  turned  into  a  forehead 
scratch.  "I'm  jealous.  You  never  took  me  on 
an  outing." 

My  grandfather's  expression  did  not  change. 


"Did 


you: 


ly  father  asked. 


My  grandfather  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  jingled  coins  and  keys. 

"Did  you?"  asked  my  father,  his  voice 
rising. 

My  grandfather  looked  sideways  at  the  has- 
sock beside  the  couch. 

"Answer me! "my  father  shouted.  "Will  you 
please  answer  me!" 

My  grandfather  did  not  answer. 

My  father  licked  his  lips,  stood  up,  and  af- 
ter glancing  around  as  though  puzzled  left  the 
room  and  walked  out  onto  the  front  porch,  let- 
ting the  screen  door  slam  behind  him.  He 
rapped  on  the  window  and  shouted,  "Sorry!" 

My  grandfather  did  not  acknowledge  him, 
so  my  father  unfolded  one  of  the  porch  chairs 
and  sat  down.  Having  leaned  over  to  fix  a  dis- 
arrayed pant  cuff  or  tie  a  shoe  (all  I  could  see 
through  the  glass  was  the  irregular  curve  of 
his  hunched  back),  my  father  settled  more 
comfortably  in  the  afternoon  chill. 

Without  looking  up,  my  grandfather  said  to 
me,  "There's  an  envelope  inside  the  piano 
seat."  j 

I  lifted  the  top  of  the  seat  and  found  sheet 
music  from  a  Cole  Porter  play,  an  empty  but 
uncrushed  Camel  cigarette  pack,  two  cloth 
BandAids,  and  a  nine-by-twelve  manila  enve- 
lope, which  I  brought  to  my  grandfather.  He 
bent  back  the  metal  clasps  and  spilled  out  pa- 
pers and  photographs.  After  shuffling  through 
the  clutter  on  his  lap,  he  slipped  out  a  snap- 
shot of  a  lanky,  gawky  man  who  was  sitting 
on  a  grocery  wagon  and  holding  an  infant  in 
his  arms.  My  grandfather  studied  the  scene 
and  said:  "That's  me.  That's  your  father.  We 
were  on  an  outing."  And  he  shot  a  triumphant 
look  through  the  window  at  my  father,  who  sat 
turned  away  from  us  on  the  porch,  mouthing 
Russian  vowels.  Hill 


'They  wanted 
answers  that 
would  not  only 
calm  their 
apprehension 
of  the  morning, 
but  heal  the 
breach  between 
my  father  and 
his  father." 
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TWO  STALWARTS 
AMONG  THE  RUINS 


Memoirs  of  Heinrich  Schliemann, 

by  Leo  Deuel.  Harper  &  Row,  $20. 
Sir  Aurel  Stein,  byjeannette  Musky. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  SI 7.50. 

MAURICE  GOGUEL,  for  fifty 
years  a  professor  at  the 
Faculte  Libre  de  Theologie 
Protestante  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Paris,  is  said  to  have  concen- 
trated his  entire  intellectual  life  on  one 
century  and  a  half  of  Christian  history. 
His  masterpiece  is  Jesus  et  les  origines 
de  Christianisme — a  work  whose  nar- 
rowness, crabbed  austerity,  and  reluc- 
tance to  please  the  reader  have  guaran- 
teed its  universal  unpopularity.  The 
same  is  not  precisely  true  of  the  Mem- 
oirs of  Heinrich  Schliemann  and  Sir 
Aurel  Stein.  However,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  these  dense  humorless  biog- 
raphies replaced  any  of  those  lollipops 
on  the  best-seller  list. 

Both  are  slow  going  for  the  same 
reason:  authors  Deuel  and  Mirskv 
chose  to  present  definitive  studies  of 
men  who  are  less  famous  than,  let  us 
say.  Alexander  the  Great  or  Bing  Cros- 
by. Inevitably  this  meant  accumulating 
twelve  pounds  of  microscopic  partic- 
ulars, and  not  many  of  us  care  that 
during  the  summer  of  1852  Schliemann 
met  two  of  his  sisters  en  route  to  the 
sea-bath  at  Riigen  ".  .  .  whilst  I  went 
over  Wismar  and  Grevesmuhlen  to 
Kalkhorst  to  visit  my  uncle  the  Rever- 

Evan  Conneirs  most  recent  novel  is  Double 
Honeymoon.  He  is  currently  working  on  a 
collection  of  essays  entitled  El  Dorado  & 
Other  Pursuits. 


by  Evan  Connell 


SCHLIEMANN 

end  F.  Schliemann."  Or  that  on  No- 
vember 15th,  1901,  Stein  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Bengal  to  the  Punjab 
Educational  Service  and  arrived  at  his 
new  headquarters  in  Rawalpindi  after 
having  spent  a  day  at  Mussoorie  where 
the  Trigonometric  Survey  Office  was 
located. 

In  brief,  unless  you  are  a  hopeless 
archaeological  junkie  to  whom  every 
tidbit  of  information  brings  a  new 
high,  there  might  be  more  about  Hein- 
rich and  Sir  Aurel  in  these  volumes 
than  you  wish  to  know.  But  the  books 
are  handsome,  the  illustrations  help — 
there  is  a  photo  of  Stein  in  a  cockaded 
hat  that  should  be  reproduced  as  a 
poster — and  both  authors  are  compe- 
tent professional  writers  as  well  as 
thorough  scholars,  which  means  that 
you  can  invest  in  Schliemann  or  Stein 


without  getting  burned.  It  just  depenc 
on  the  depth  of  your  interest. 

Anyway,  the  two  characters  are  e: 
traordinarv. 


Schliemann,  forty  years  olde 
sounds  awful.  Arthur  De  Gob 
neau  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  a 
sending  you  a  few  myrtle  leav< 
taken  from  the  tumulus  of  Hecuba  ar 
a  nice  little  white  flower  from  the  w£ 
of  Troy.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  voyag 
we  made  it  under  a  cloud  of  pedantr 
with  Dr.  Schliemann  on  the  right  ai 
another  German  professor  on  the  le: 
Fortunately,  they  took  a  dislike  to  ea< 
other." 

The  editor  of  the  Levant  Herald, 
man  named  Whittaker,  recalls  meetil 
Schliemann  for  the  first  time.  The 
was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  "a  visitl 
entered  in  the  shape  of  a  little  m; 
with  a  round  bullet-like  head,  very  1 
tie  hair  and  a  reddish  face."  Said  tl 
visitor:  "You  are  Mr.  Whittaker, I 
think."  Y  es.  said  WTiittaker.  "I  undd 
stand,"  said  the  visitor,  "that  you  a 
better  acquainted  with  Turkish  th 
most  of  the  other  foreigners  here:  h<! 
many  words  are  there  in  the  Turkii 
dictionary?"  Whittaker  made  a  guej 
"Thank  you."  said  the  little  man.  I 
that  case,  if  I  learn  so  many  words 
day,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  sbi 
know  all  the  words  of  the  language 
And  he  departed.  Six  weeks  later  1 
came  back.  "I  am  very  much  obli^ 
to  you,  Mr.  \S  hittaker,"  he  said.  "Yi 
were  quite  right  in  your  calculatit 
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id  I  now  know  all  the  words  con- 
ned in  the  Turkish  dictionary.  Here 
my  card." 

Schliemann's  daughter  Andromache 
d  that  her  father's  concern  with 
alth  was  fanatical:  "When  my  young- 
brother  was  baptized,  with  many 
ests  solemnly  assembled  in  the 
urch,  my  father  suddenly  whisked 
t  a  thermometer  and  took  the  tem- 
rature  of  the  holy  water.  There  was 
»reat  commotion;  the  priest  was  out- 
ged."  Schliemann  also  placed  a  copy 
the  Iliad  on  the  infant's  head,  but 
;  sorcery  failed;  the  boy  grew  up  to 
come  a  merchant. 

Sir  Flinders  Petrie  described  him  as 
:>und-headed,  round-faced,  round- 
tted,  great  round-goggled  eyes,  spec- 
led,  cheeriest  of  beings,  dogmatic, 
t  always  ready  for  facts."  Petrie 
ist  have  been  one  of  the  few  people 
hliemann  liked  and  respected  and 
s  glad  to  see,  because  that  cheeriest- 
beings  phrase  sounds  out  of  char- 
er.  Ordinarily  he  was  shrill,  intol- 
tnt.  conceited,  and  sarcastic. 
He  was  also  a  stingy,  ruthless,  in- 
cible  little  man,  too  rigid  and  disci- 
aed  ever  to  lose  himself  in  frivolous 
asure — which  probably  accounts  for 
poor  luck  with  women.  Though  he 
iself  explained  the  problem  this 
y:  "Passion  clouds  my  vision.  I  see 
y  the  virtues  and  never  the  failings 
the  fair  sex."  Yet  he  was  oddly  in- 
:ive,  and  at  last  he  met  Sophia,  a 
utiful  Greek  mail-order  bride,  little 
re  than  a  schoolgirl,  and  in  some  in- 
dible  fashion  they  lived  rather  hap- 

itein,  by  contrast,  did  not  need 
nen.  Mirsky  thinks  his  work  excit- 
him  enough.  He  never  married,  but 
die  same  time  he  resembled  every- 
iy's  favorite  grandfather — except 
t  Grampa  stayed  comfortably  at 
ne  puffing  a  pipe  while  Sir  Aurel 
ted  around  central  Asia  on  the  track 
ruined  stupas,  pilgrims,  and  medie- 
silk  merchants. 

ioth  were  acutely  intelligent,  willful 
1  obsessed  by  places  faraway  and 
I  ago;  both  quickly  picked  up  for- 
i  languages — Schliemann  could 
ik  eighteen;  and  both  relied  on  the 
:  for  guidance.  Schliemann's  depen- 
ce  on  Homer  is  well  known,  while 
n  just  as  fully  trusted  the  narratives 
Marco  Polo  and  a  seventh-century 
nese  monk  named  Hsiian-tsang. 
emperamentally,   Schliemann  was 
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arrogant,  devious,  and  melodramatic. 
Stein  was  almost  shy,  as  frank  as  pos- 
sible under  sometimes  delicate  circum- 
stances, and  cautiously  reserved  in  his 
deductions.  Yet  as  different  as  they 
were,  both  achieved  what  they  set  out 
to  do  and  their  accomplishments,  how- 
ever meaningless  to  the  great  treacle- 
eating  public,  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
other  archaeologists  or  by  four-tenths 
of  one  percent  of  the  citizenry. 

Schliemann"s  excavations  made  him 
a  celebritv  because  he  announced  that 
Hissarlik  was  the  site  of  Troy  and  be- 
cause he  found  some  spectacular  gold 
ornaments  at  Mycenae.  Stein's  discov- 
eries in  and  around  that  remote  meet- 
ing place  of  India.  China,  and  Russia 
were  less  startling  but  no  less  impor- 
tant to  our  comprehension  of  the  past. 


OTH  MEN  BEGAN  their  singular 
journeys  quite  early  in  life. 

Schliemann's  father  often 
talked  about  the  Trojan  War. 


"With  great  grief  I  heard  from  him 
that  Troy  had  been  so  completelv  de- 


stroyed, that  it  had  disappeared  with- 
out leaving  any  traces  of  its  existence. 
.  .  .  'Father,'  retorted  I,  'if  such  walls 
once  existed,  they  cannot  possiblv  have 
been  completely  destroyed:  vast  ruins 
of  them  must  still  remain,  but  they  are 
hidden  away  beneath  the  dust  of  ages.' 
He  maintained  the  contrarv.  whilst  I 
remained  firm  in  my  opinion,  and  at 
last  w  e  both  agreed  that  I  should  one 
day  excavate  Troy." 

And  according  to  Mirsky,  before 
Stein  got  out  of  school  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Indian.  Persian,  and  Central 
Asian  collections  in  the  library  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 
"There  was  neither  fumbling  nor  hes- 
itation in  the  course  of  Stein's  educa- 
tion: from  boyhood  on,  with  no  inter- 
ruption, his  work  was  clearly  marked 
by  his  talents  and  interests." 

Schliemann  was  less  single-minded: 
along  with  a  passion  for  Homeric  deeds 
and  heroes  he  became  a  murderously 
successful  businessman.  One  night  he 
had  an  intuition  that  saltpeter  was 
bound  to  rise:  immediately  he  jumped 
out  of  bed  and  sent  telegrams  to  Ber- 


lin, Hamburg,  and  Konigsberg  instru 
ing  bis  agents  to  buy  saltpeter.  It  we 
up  and  he  made  a  profit  of  40,0 
talers.  The  following  year  he  cx 
trolled  one-third  of  all  the  indigo  i 
ported  by  Russia.  During  the  Americ 
Civil  War  he  got  a  good  grip  on  c 
ton.  "'Heaven  continued  to  bless  all  i 
mercantile  undertakings  in  a  wonder 
manner  .  .  . ." 

Later,  as  a  very  rich  man  excav 
ing  prehistoric  ruins,  he  still  manag 
to  look  after  his  bonds,  stocks,  a 
rental  properties.  He  saw  nothing 
congruous  about  sitting  in  on  t 
games  at  once:  it  made  perfect  sei 
to  him.  and  he  was  right.  If  he  had  i 
had  money  he  could  not  have  rusl 
around  the  Aegean  digging  things  1 

When  he  finally  did  launch  his 
chaeological  career  it  was  like  no  o 
er  launching  before  or  since.  With  1 
Iliad  in  hand,  he  sat  on  a  rooftop  ov 
looking  the  plateau  of  Hissarlik  a 
imagined  the  epic  siege.  For  two  hou 
he  said,  until  darkness  and  hunj 
forced  him  off  the  roof,  "the  m 
events  of  the  Iliad  passed  before 
eyes." 

Thus  prepared,  he  assaulted  Hiss 
lik  w  ith  spades,  pickaxes,  levers,  sen 
jacks,  chains,  windlasses,  and  batl 
ing  rams.  And  he  never  tired  of  < 
culating  how  many  cubic  meters 
earth  his  workmen  hauled  away.  1 
trench  he  gouged  through  the  anci 
hill  looks  as  though  he  had  plannec 
railroad.  But  he  found  what  he  was 
ter:  ''.  .  .  idols  of  very  fine  marble: 
od  many  of  them  is  the  owl's  face  t 
a  female  girdle  with  dots:  upon  < 
there  are  in  addition  two  female  brez 
....  Of  painting  upon  terra-cotta  th 
is  still  no  trace:  most  of  the  vessels 
of  a  simple  brilliant  black,  yellow, 
brown  colour.  .  .  ."  Then  came  m 
important  items:  copper  shields  £ 
lances,  gold  cups,  bracelets,  earrii 
and  diadems. 

Despite  the  presence  of  a  Turk 
official.  Schliemann  managed  to  sm 
gle  this  treasure  away  from  Hissai 
and  out  of  the  country,  later  exph 
ing  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  saw 
for  science.  He  also  said  that  the  Tu 
ish  government  had  broken  its  conti 
with  him — which  might  have  been 
case.  And. in  a  wonderful  penny-pin 
ing  non  sequitur  that  would  h 
warmed  the  heart  of  Hughes  or  Ge 
he  added  that  the  gold  compensa 
him  for  the  disagreeable  meddling 


FOR  THE 
PATH 
SHE  MUST 
FOLLOW 

by  Patricia  Goedicke 


After  a  lifetime  of  hiding 
In  the  dry  wastes  of  the  sun 

At  last  she  is  caught, 
In  the  cool  shadows 

Shaking  a  little,  as  the  wind 
Flicker-  among  the  leaves, 

But  even  w  hen  the  car  door  bangs  open. 
When  the  lights  of  the  motor  flare 

Let  nothing  disturb  her.  on  the  rim  of  night 
Drinking  up  all  the  stars. 

Let  waterfalls,  flaming  comets 
Cascade  through  her  veins 

And  those  daytime  harriers. 
Husband,  household,  all 
Duties  vanish,  for  now, 

For  the  path  she  must  follow  is  the  swift 
Subtle  path  of  the  deer: 

On  the  heels  of  the  rising  moon 
On  all  fours,  on  the  grassy  bank 

When  she  looks  up,  with  her  mouth 
Still  dripping  wet 

As  a  new  planet  she  appears, 
Swimming  across  the  heavens  she  moves 

Gracefully,  for  the  first  time 
In  years. 
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the  watchman  "to  whom  I  was  forced 
to  pay  4%  francs  a  day." 

Next  on  his  list  of  conquests  was  My- 
cenae, and  what  he  extracted  from 
these  ruins  fairly  eclipsed  the  Hissar- 
lik  treasure.  Gold  breastplates,  masks, 
goblets,  rings,  gems,  ceramics,  ivories, 
glassware,  an  alabaster  egg,  bronze  and 
copper  weapons,  and  the  remains  of  at 
least  fifteen  royal  burials.  ScbJiemann 
never  doubted  that  one  grave  held  the 
dust  of  Agamemnon.  "In  ecstasy,"  says 
Deuel,  "he  lifted  the  golden  face  mask 
of  the  buried  prince  and  kissed  it." 

Charles  Newton,  director  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  pointed  out  that  vases 
from  Rhodes  in  the  same  style  as  those 
from  the  Mycenaean  graves  could  be 
dated  at  about  1400  B.C. — two  centu- 
ries before  the  Trojan  War.  Schlie- 
inann  nevertheless  continued  to  insist 
that  he  had  found  Agamemnon. 

Third  on  his  list  was  Crete  where 
he  expected  to  locate  the  buried  palace 
of  King  Minos.  And  his  little  army 
equipped  with  crowbars  and  pickaxes 
undoubtedly  would  have  found  it,  but 
the  time  was  not  ripe.  Schliemann  hag- 
gled about  costs,  a  revolution  seemed 
just  around  the  corner,  and  so  the  idea 
withered,  leaving  Minos' s  palace  to  Sir 
\rthur  Evans  a  few  years  later. 

Schliemann  was  now  close  to  seventy 
md  looked  much  older.  He  had  been 
laving  ear  trouble  and  while  he  was 
n  Naples  it  got  worse.  On  Christmas 
)ay,  1890,  as  he  was  crossing  a  pub- 
ic square  he  collapsed.  Unable  to 
peak,  almost  paralyzed,  he  was  car- 
ied  to  a  hospital,  but  because  he  did 
lot  have  any  identification  they  would 
ot  take  him  in.  Nobody  knew  who  he 
ras,  nor  what  to  do  with  him,  so  they 
arted  him  off  to  a  police  station.  At 
ist  somebody  called  the  doctor  whose 
ame  was  on  a  prescription  found  in 
is  pocket,  and  Schliemann  was  de- 
osited  in  a  hotel.  The  next  day,  while 
ght  doctors  in  an  adjoining  room 
i  iscussed  his  condition,  he  died.  It 
i  >unds  like  the  end  of  a  story  by 
hekhov. 

j  Whether  he  actually  found  the  ruins 
:  Troy  and  the  body  of  Agamemnon 
not  the  point.  As  Deuel  says :  "Schlie- 
i  ann's  discoveries  were  to  be  the  foun- 
■  ition  of  a  whole  branch  of  archaeo- 
,  srical  and  historical  studies  which 
ntinue  to  make  major  contributions. 
,  ley  led  directly  to  other  peaks  in 
[|  chaeology :   the  still   more  ancient 
,  dlization  of  Crete;  the  finding  and 
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eventual  decipherment  of  the  ancient 
Mycenaean-Minoan  script  Linear  B; 
and  the  revolutionizing  of  all  our  views 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  European 

prehistory." 


Meanwhile,  back  at  the  stupa, 
Sir  Aurel  was  industriously 
studying  Hsuan-tsang  and 
Marco  Polo  while  plotting  a 
safari  through  Chinese  Turkestan:  "It 
is  well  known  from  historical  records 
that  the  territory  of  the  present  Khotan 
has  been  an  ancient  centre  of  Buddhist 
culture  .  .  .  .  " 

Physically.  Stein  was  small  but  his 
endurance  was  redoubtable.  During  his 
sixties,  when  he  went  on  a  trip  through 
the  Northwest  Frontier,  a  voung  Indian 
assigned  to  accompany  the  elderly  sci- 
entist reported  back  to  his  officer: 
'"Stein  Sahib  is  some  kind  of  super- 
natural being,  not  human.  I  could  not 
keep  up  with  him.  Please  do  not  send 
me  to  him  again.  Sir." 

And  on  the  first  Turkestan  expedi- 
tion he  appalled  everybody.  Just  out- 
side the  Indian  border  he  spent  five 
days  climbing  Muztagh  Ata.  He  and  his 
guides  started  off  riding  yaks  but  at 
16.500  feet  the  animals  were  struggling 
for  air.  At  17,000  the  Kirghiz  yakmen, 
stricken  with  violent  headaches,  began 
vomiting.  At  19,000  feet  a  Punyali 
mountaineer  had  to  quit.  Stein  and  two 
natives  went  on  up  to  20,000.  He  felt 
fine.  He  stopped  at  20,000  because  he 
was  looking  down  on  practically  the 
entire  Pamir  range,  and  that  had  been 
the  reason  for  the  excursion — he 
thought  there  would  be  a  good  view. 

Sightseeing  might  be  all  very  well, 
but  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Taklama- 
kan  Desert  where  he  expected  Hsiian- 
tsang  and  Marco  Polo  would  lead  him 
to  ancient  cities  buried  in  the  sand. 
At  the  site  of  Dandan-L  iliq  he  put  his 
men  to  work.  They  uncovered  frescoes 
and  painted  reliefs.  Buddhas  and  Bo- 
dhisattvas.  the  elephant-headed  Indian 
Ganesha.  a  lacquered  Chinese  wooden 
bowl.  Brahmi  manuscripts — a  satisfy- 
ing cultural  mix.  No  Mycenaean  ham- 
mered gold  masks,  but  Stein  was  not 
disappointed:  like  most  archaeologists, 
he  agreed  with  Augustus  Pitt-Rivers 
that  common  things  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  particular  things  because 
they  are  more  prevalent. 

He  found  at  Dandan-Liliq.  among 
other  things  just  as  common,  a  frag- 


ment of  water-lined  paper  on  which 
was  written  in  Chinese  characters  a 
petition  for  the  recovery  of  a  donkey 
that  had  been  leased  but  not  returned. 
The  date  corresponded  to  781  a.d. 

At  another  site  he  discovered  beneatl 
seven  feet  of  sand  a  temple  wall  against 
which  stood  a  row  of  enormous  stucco 
statues.  When  the  excavation  had  beec 
completed,  when  he  had  measured  and 
photographed  everything,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  bury  the  impressive  statues 
where  they  stood.  They  would  have 
crumbled  if  he  had  tried  to  move  them 
and  the  sand  that  had  protected  them 
for  centuries  would  do  so  again.  "It 
was  a  melancholy  duty,"  Stein  ob- 
serves, "strangely  reminding  me  of  s 
true  burial." 

He  got  back  to  London  in  1901  witl 
800  photographic  negatives  on  glass 
and  a  variety  of  small  antiquities  foi 
the  British  Museum.  How  he  carried 
800  glass  plates  from  a  Chinese  desert 
to  England  has  never  been  adequate 
ly  explained. 

The  second  expedition  made  him  fa 
mous.  At  the  Caves  of  the  Thousand 
Buddhas  he  found  treasure  that  could 
be  appreciated  by  the  public  as  weli 
as  by  specialists.  These  caves  at  Ch"ien 
fo-tung.  near  China  s  westernmost  oa 
sis,  form  irregular  tiers  in  an  almosi 
perpendicular  cliff,  and  Stein  said  they 
reminded  him  of  the  troglodyte  dwell 
ings  of  anchorites  that  he  had  seen  it 
early  Italian  paintings.  A  cache  of  ver 
old  manuscripts  was  rumored  to  b 
somewhere  in  them.  The  manuscript 
had  been  discovered  accidentallv  in  ; 
walled-up  grotto  by  one  of  the  residen 
Taoist  monks,  who,  after  realizing  hoi 
sacred  they  were,  walled  up  the  er 
trance  once  more.  Stein  was  most  am 
ious  to  examine  them  and.  if  possible 
to  pack  off  the  most  enlightening  rex 
elations  to  England. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  monl 
Y\  ang  Tao-shih.  whom  he  found  quit 
shy  and  nervous  "with  an  occasions 
expression  of  cunning  which  was  U 
from  encouraging."  Stein  hinted  at 
donation  to  the  temple,  but  this 
far  from  enough:  the  intricate  sedu 
tion  of  Wang  Tao-shih  had  only  ju 
begun. 

Stein's  secretary.  Chiang,  was  the 
termediary.  and  at  last  Chiang  arrang» 
for  Stein  to  have  a  look:  "'The  sig 
the  small  room  disclosed  was  one 
make  my  eyes  open  wide.  Heaped 
in  layers,  but  without  perfect  orde, 
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here  appeared  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
>riest's  little  lamp  a  solid  mass  of 
nanuscript  bundles  rising  to  a  height 
»f  nearly  ten  feet,  and  filling,  as  sub- 
equent  measurement  showed,  close  to 
»00  cubic  feet."  None  of  the  manu- 
cripts  had  been  read  or  even  seen,  ex- 
:ept  by  this  monk,  since  the  eleventh 
entury. 

Chiang  and  Stein,  as  supple  as  real- 
state  salesmen,  flattered  and  prompted 
he  monk  until  he  let  them  inspect  a 
ew.  "The  joined  strips  of  strongly 
iade  and  remarkably  tough  and 
mooth  yellowish  paper,  often  ten 
ards  or  more  long,  were  neatly  rolled 
p  after  the  fashion  of  Greek  papyri, 

ver  small  sticks  of  hard  wood.  " 

>ne  roll,  covered  with  Gupta-type 
-rahmi  writing,  was  seventy  feet  long 
ith  a  picture  at  one  end  of  two  geese 
anding  on  lotuses.  And  there  were 
mple  banners,  and  a  fourth-century 
anskrit  text  written  on  palm  leaves, 
rid  paintings  on  fine  gauzelike  silk.  It 
;ems  incredible  that  Stein  persuaded 
le  anxious  priest  to  let  go  of  any  of 
lis,  but  when  he  said  goodbye  to 
^angTao-shih  he  had  twelve  cases 
icked  with  manuscript  and  embroi- 

His  reward  was  knighthood. 

DURING  the  remaining  years  of 
his  long  life  he  never  equaled 
his  triumph  at  the  Caves  of 
the  Thousand  Buddhas,  but 
!  never  quit  prospecting:  "I  do  not 
ish  to  end  my  days  tamely  in  the 
idy  or  poking  into  areas  which  oth- 
s  have  searched  over  &  over  again." 
In  1943  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
ibul,  which  sounds  infinitely  far 
Dm  home.  But  home  is  where  you 
ink  it  is,  and  up  there  close  to  that 
am  in  the  roof  of  the  world  he  was 
1  ppiest. 

]  When  he  was  a  boy  he  had  been 
I  scinated  by  Alexander's  Eastern  cam- 
t  igns.  Mirsky  thinks  he  may  also  have 
|  en  influenced  by  Schliemann's  exca- 
I  tions.  Then  as  he  grew  up  he  became 
I  sessed  by  Marco  Polo  and  Hsiian- 
!  ng.  So  the  pattern  was  fixed.  From 
j  se  three — Alexander,  Marco  Polo, 
U  iian-tsang — he  formed  a  triangle 
jj  hose  sides  connected  antiquity  with 
| !  Middle  Ages,  East  and  West,  inter- 
| Ldonal  trade  with  a  universalistic  re- 
h  ion,  Buddhism.  Stein's  role  was  to 
i   ceive  their  interconnections   .  .  . 


thus  giving  them  life  and  meaning." 

Mirsky  summarizes  it  well  enough, 
just  as  Deuel  has  explained  Schlie- 
mann,  but  Looks  of  this  sort  cannot  tell 
the  full  story.  A  biography  can  only  de- 
scribe and  perhaps  interpret  some- 
body's achievement;  comprehending 
that  achievement  depends  on  a  deeper 
conduit  of  information. 

For  example,  it's  a  long  long  way 
from  Hissarlik  or  Dandan-Uiliq  to  the 
ruins  of  Palenque  in  a  Mexican  jungle, 
but  not  until  I  visited  Palenque  did  I 
start  to  understand  what  Schliemann 
and  Stein  and  the  other  archaeologists 
have  accomplished. 

On  a  muggy  sunny  April  noon  I 
wandered  up  the  rocky  terraces  to  those 
ancient  lime-discolored  buildings,  in- 
vestigated the  crumbling  white  sanctu- 
ary where  Waldeck  slung  his  hammock 
in  1833,  saw  the  ball  court  and  the  aq- 
ueduct, and  finally  climbed  the  Temple 
of  Inscriptions  to  the  platform  where 
Mayan  priests  had  stood.  Here,  out  of 
the  tropic  sun,  beneath  a  frieze  of  carved 


and  painted  glyphs,  I  was  looking  across 
the  greenish-black  jungle  toward  the 
horizon  thirty  or  forty  miles  away  when 
two  young  gringo  tourists  climbed  the 
steep  staircase  and  settled  on  a  nearby 
parapet.  One  was  Danish,  the  other 
American.  The  American  was  wearing 
sandals,  khaki  shorts,  and  a  Goodyear 
baseball  cap.  He  had  a  fresh  beard  and 
carried  a  flute — which  I  had  heard 
echoing  through  the  warm,  gloomy, 
dripping  corridors — and  he  was  tre- 
mendously excited,  telling  his  Danish 
friend  that  he  planned  to  spend  six 
months  of  every  year  at  Palenque.  He 
would  get  a  job  in  the  States,  work  six 
months,  and  save  enough  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  year  among  these  ruins. 

Palenque !  Palenque !  he  exclaimed.  I 
can't  believe  it!  I'm  really  at  Palenque! 

And  he  assured  his  friend  that  he 
was  not  just  talking.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind.  He  would  work  a  while,  then 
live  beside  the  ruins  where  a  man  could 
play  his  flute  and  get  away  from  the 
material  world. 
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He  won't,  of  course.  By  now  he's 
probably  married  and  may  be  a  father, 
and  under  those  circumstances  one 
can't  go  to  Palenque  every  six  months. 
In  fact,  he  may  never  visit  the  site 
again,  but  that's  unimportant.  What 


by  Edward  iloagland 

Five  Seasons:  A  Baseball  Compan- 
ion,  by   Roger   Angell.   Simon  and 

Schuster,  $9.95. 

ONE  OF  THE  CLICHES  of  pub- 
lishing has  been  that  sports 
books  don't  sell  well.  It  indi- 
iv  Us  perhaps  an  insincerity 
among  the  sort  of  people  who  both  like 
to  read  and  want  to  tell  you  how  the 
Mets  are  doing.  Sports  are  a  men's 
club,  a  way  men  have  of  shoving  shoul- 
ders in  a  friendly  fashion,  but  the  cult 
of  sport  is  put  to  several  ulterior  uses. 
It  stands  for  a  fine,  virtuous  breadth 
of  interest  and  for  the  common  touch. 
Not  only  does  the  fellow  quote  you 
Kierkegaard  and  know  his  Borges,  he 
remembers  Pete  Reiser  with  love. 

A  businessman  who  begins  lunch  by 
telling  you  who  won  the  Knicks  game 
last  night  is  signaling  that  although 
he's  silting  here  in  the  Cote  Basque,  he 
knows  what  will  go  over  in  Indianap- 
olis and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  words. 
Basketball  because  of  its  snazzy  quick- 
ness represents  fast  thinking,  team  play, 
the  ability  to  pay  attention  and  follow 
the  ball.  An  enthusiasm  for  long-dis- 
tance running  speaks  for  itself;  and 
horse  racing  has  a  gambling  man's 
seductiveness.  Football,  like  boxing, 
which  i  much  simpler,  personifies  the 
fight  of  iur  life,  the  pain  of  being 
overmatch;  the  downs,  the  ups,  or 
the  pain  of  bad  luck. 

In  the  Nixon  Cabinet,  if  you  knew 
how  the  Colts  were  doing,  you  were 
hard-nosed,  you  were  all  right.  The 
padded  uniforms  and  hooded  helmets 
and  stereotyped  patterns  of  play  all 
serve  to  disguise  the  brutality  of  foot- 
ball, as  boxing's  brutality  is  not,  but 
the  simplicity  and  nakedness  of  boxing 
has  created  some  moments  of  stark  al- 

Edward  Hoagland  has  written  seven  books. 
His  early  study  of  boxing.  The  Circle  Home 
(1960),  has  just  been  reissued  by  Avon. 


does  matter  is  that  he  will  never  forget 
what  he  saw  and  how  he  felt.  Because 
of  some  archaeologists,  he  had  met  the 
past,  and  a  lime-streaked  resurrected 
city  of  seventh-century  Indians  had  giv- 
en his  life  another  dimension.  Mil 


legory  which  football  has  never 
matched.  Run-of-the-mill  football  is  less 
exasperating  than  bad  boxing,  however, 
because  there  is  so  much  more  going 
on  to  watch.  A  prizefight  that  is  no 
good  carries  a  special  insult  to  the  fans 
that  makes  them  call  the  fighters  bums. 
Because  in  theory  almost  everybody 
can  fight,  the  fact  that  they  are  paying 
to  watch  somebody  else  means  that  no 
matter  how  badly  he  fights,  he  fights 
better  than  they  could.  Football,  by 
comparison,  is  codified  and  clipped. 
From  its  collegiate  start,  it  is  rational 
and  aims  for  clarity — for  options  like 
a  table  game — which  has  made  it  ideal 
for  scheduling  as  television  entertain- 
ment (except  the  half-time  break) . 

Baseball  has  stood  for  loyalty  to  the 
verities,  memories  of  innocence,  patience 
with  ritual;  surely  no  one  who  cared 
about  baseball  could  be  an  opportunist 
at  heart.  On  the  one  hand,  you  fol- 
lowed baseball  because  you  remem- 
bered your  origins,  whatever  they  were. 
On  the  other,  you  went  in  for  tennis 
and  skiing  to  show  you  had  grown 
with  your  job,  had  sought  the  badges 
of  success.  Baseball  was  the  national 
pastime  because  it  left  too  much  lee- 
way to  be  worn  as  a  badge,  left  room 
for  personality  too,  a  roominess  that 
football  with  its  helmets  and  stopwatch 
lacks.  The  funny  emphasis  upon  sta- 
tistics made  for  an  emphasis  upon  in- 
dividuals that  was  unique.  The  "major 
leagues,"  the  "minor  leagues" — there 
was  a  seriousness  to  baseball,  a  pan- 
oplv  of  complications,  qualifications — 
the  number  of  times  each  player  per- 
formed in  splendid  isolation  in  the 
course  of  the  game  and  yet  the  crowded 
cast,  the  number  of  games.  A  ballplay- 
er's active  life  was  as  short  as  a  dog's, 
but  still  you  didn't  really  need  to  care, 
because  he  didn't  die,  only  the  fable 
you  had  made  of  him;  a  new  pup  was 
wanning  up. 


THE  DILEMMA  for  a  writer  has 
been  to  try  to  bring  an  out- 
door pastime  indoors.  I've 
never  read  a  sporting  novel 
that  succeeded  as  do  novels  of  the  sea 
or  of  the  West,  for  instance,  although 
I've  read  a  number  that  attempted  to 
inflate  one  sport  or  another  into  a  sub- 
ject as  pelagic  as  the  sea  and  as  enor- 
mous as  the  \^  est.  The  solution  seems 
to  lie  with  a  zinging  new  book  out 
about  baseball  by  Roger  Angell  called 
Five  Seasons.  Simply  five  years'  worth 
of  pieces  for  The  New  Yorker  juggled 
into  a  sequence,  it  is  so  jammed  with 
glee  and  eagerness  and  lore  and  exact 
fact  that  they  all  do  manage  to  meld 
together.  He  wanders  Yankee  Stadium 
as  if  he  owns  it — down  from  the  press 
box  to  the  back  of  the  lower  deck,  "'that 
old  and  wonderful  New  l  ork  baseball 
panorama,  the  Stadium  playing  field 
viewed  as  a  narrow,  skyless  slot  of  in- 
tense green  framed  between  the  black 
of  the  overhanging  mezzanine  and  the 
black  of  the  seated  crowd."  Out  then 
to  the  stands  in  far  left  where  mostly 
old  men  sit  alone:  and  the  parade  of 
names,  meanwhile,  a  festivity  of  names, 
like  Thurman  Munson,  Graig  Nettles, 
Jorge  Orta,  Dock  Ellis,  Catfish  Hunter, 
and  on  and  on,  because  no  other  coun- 
try, no  other  sport  in  the  world  has 
such  an  exuberance  of  names  as  ours. 

Although  Angell  is  fifty-six,  his  book 
is  not  merely  another  case  of  Memory 
Lane;  he  roots  it  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  Cincinnati  Reds  are  the  first  hot 
team  "that  has  been  specifically  de- 
signed to  take  advantage  of  Astroturf, 
which  puts  such  a  premium  on  team 
quickness  and  superior  throwing."  Pete 
Rose  "is  ardent,  entertaining  and  un- 
quenchable. He  burns  by  day  and 
night.  He  sprints  to  first  base  on  walks, 
dives  on  his  belly  on  the  base  paths 
or  chasing  line  drives  in  the  outfield, 
and  pulls  in  fly  balls  with  a  slicing, 
downward  motion  that  says  'There!''1 
Steve  Blass  had  a  "feet-together  stance 
at  the  outermost,  first-base  edge  of  tht 
pitching  rubber,  and  then  the  pitcl 
delivered  with  a  swastika-like  scattering 
of  arms  and  legs  and  a  final  lurch  t( 
the  left." 

The  savage  element  of  money  hai 
invaded  even  the  players'  side  of  base 
ball  latelv  and  has  lent  it  what  ma; 
turn  out  to  be  a  new  dimension.  Angel 
takes  an  uncertain  crack  at  defininj 
this,  having  defined  all  of  the  old  di 
mensions  already.  On  more  mundan 
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WHAT'S  BETTER 
THAN  SPEED  READING? 


SPEED  LEARNING 


SPEED  PLUS  COI 


ipeed  Learning  is  replacing  speed  reading  because  it's  easy  to  learn  .  .  .  lasts  a  lifetime  .  .  .  applies  to 
;verything  you  read  .  .  .  and  is  the  only  fully  accredited  course  with  the  option  of  3  college  credits. 


Do  you  have  too  much  to  read  and  too 
ittle  time  to  read  it?  Do  you  mentally 
pronounce  each  word  as  you  read?  Do 
'ou  frequently  have  to  go  back  and  re- 
ead  words  or  whole  paragraphs  you  just 
inished  reading?  Do  you  have  trouble 
oncentrating?  Do  you  quickly  forget 
nost  of  what  you  read? 

If  you  answer  "yes"  to  any  of  these 
questions  —  then  here  at  last  is  the  prac- 
ical  help  you've  been  waiting  for. 
Vhether  you  read  for  business  or  plea- 
ure,  school  or  college,  you  will  build  excep- 
ional  skills  from  this  major  breakthrough 
n  effective  reading,  created  by  Dr.  Russell 
■tauffer  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Mot  just  "speed  reading"  —  but  speed 
reading-thinking-understanding- 
remembering-and-learning 

The  new  Speed  Learning  Program 
hows  you  step-by-proven-step  how  to 
Krease  your  reading  skill  and  speed,  so 
ou  understand  more,  remember  more 
nd  use  more  of  everything  you  read, 
he  typical  remark  made  by  the  75,000 
ow  readers  who  completed  the  Speed 
earning  Program  was:  "Why  didn't 
jmeone  teach  me  this  a  long  time  ago?" 
hev  were  no  longer  held  back  by  the 
ck  of  skills  and  poor  reading  habits, 
hey  could  read  almost  as  fast  as  they 
iuld  think. 

/hat  makes  Speed  Learning  so  successful? 

The  new  Speed  Learning  Program  does 
3t  offer  you  a  rehash  of  the  usual  eve- 
cercises,  timing  devices,  costly  gadgets 
m've  probably  heard  about  in  connec- 
3n  with  speed  reading  courses  or  even 
ied  and  found  ineffective. 

In  just  a  few  spare  minutes  a  day  of 
isy  reading  and  exciting  listening,  you 

scover  an  entirely  new  way  to  read  and 

ink  —  a  radical  departure  from  any- 


EARN  3  COLLEGE  CREDITS 

The  program  may  be  taken  as  a  3 
credit  university-level  course.  Com- 
plete details  and  enrollment  applica- 
tion are  included  with  each  program. 
With  this  option,  SPEED-LEARNING 
becomes  eligible  for  coverage  under 
most  corporate  tuition-assistance  plans. 


Dr.  Russell  G.  Stauffer, 

originator  and  research 
director  of  this  pro- 
gram, has  been  Editor 
of  the  International 
Reading  Association 
Journal.  Professor  of 
Education,  University 
of  Delaware 


thing  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  about. 
Research  .shows  that  reading  is  95% 
thinking  and  only  5%  eye  movement.  Yet 
most  of  today's  speed  reading  programs 
spend  their  time  teaching  you  rapid  eye 
movement  (5%  of  the  problem)  and  ig- 
nore the  most  important  part  (95%)  think- 
ing. In  brief,  Speed  Learning  gives  you 
what  speed  reading  can't. 

Imagine  the  new  freedom  you'll  have 
when  you  learn  how  to  dash  through  all 
types  of  reading  material  at  least  twice  as 
fast  as  you  do  now,  and  with  greater 
comprehension.  Think  of  being  able  to 
get  on  top  of  the  avalanche  of  newspa- 
pers, magazines  and  correspondence  you 
have  to  read  .  .  .  finishing  a  stimulating 
book  and  retaining  facts  and  details  more 
clearly  and  with  greater  accuracy  than 
ever  before. 

Listen-and-learn  at  your  own  pace 

This  is  a  practical,  easy-to-leam  pro- 
gram that  will  work  for  you  —  no  matter 
how  slow  a  reader  you  think  you  are 
now.  The  Speed  Learning  Program  is  sci- 
entifically planned  to  get  you  started 
quickly  ...  to  help  you  in  spare  minutes 
a  day.  It  brings  you  a  "teacher-on- 
cassettes"  who  guides  you,  instructs,  en- 
courages you,  explain- 
ing material  as  you 


read.  Interesting  items  taken  from  Time 
Magazine,  Business  Week,  Wall  Street 
journal,  Family  Circle,  N.Y.  Times  and 
many  others,  make  the  program 
stimulating,  easy  and  fun  .  .  .  and  so 
much  more  effective. 

Executives,  students,  professional 
people,  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life  from  15  to  70  have  benefited  from  this 
program.  Speed  Learning  is  a  fully  accred- 
ited course  .  .  .  costing  only  1/5  the  price 
of  less  effective  speed  reading  classroom 
courses.  Now  you  can  examine  the  same, 
easy,  practical  and  proven  methods  at 
home  ...  in  spare  time  .  .  .  without 
risking  a  penny. 

Examine  Speed  Learning 
FREE  for  10  days 
You  will  be  thrilled  at  how  quickly  this 
program  will  begin  to  develop  new 
thinking  and  reading  skills.  After  listen- 
ing to  just  one  cassette  and  reading  the 
preface  you  will  quickly  see  how  you  can 
achieve  increases  in  both  the  speed  at 
which  you  read  and  in  the  amount  you 
understand  and  remember. 

You  must  be  delighted  with  what  you 
see  or  you  pay  nothing.  Examine  this 
remarkable  program  for  10  days.  If,  at  the 
end  of  that  time  you  are  not  convinced 
that  you  would  like  to  master  Speed 
Learning,  simply  return  the 
program  and  owe  noth- 
ing. See  the  coupon 
for  low  price  and  con- 
venient credit  terms. 


In  most  cases,  the 
entire  cost  of  your 
Speed  Learning  Program 
is  Tax  Deductible. 


learn 


113  Gaither  Drive,  Mount  Laurel.  N.J.  08054 


Please  send  me  the  Speed  Learning  Program  at  S79.95  plus  $3.00  for  handling  and  insured  delivery. 

Please  check  the  method  of  payment  below 

[7J  Check  or  money  order  enclosed  for  items  ordered. 

□  Please  charge  my  credit  card  under  their  regular  payment  terms:    □  Bank  Americard 

□  Master  Charge  Interbank  No  □  American  Express    □  Diners  Club 

Card  No  Exp  Date  I 

I  understand  that  if  after  10  days  I  am  not  delighted  in  every  way,  I  may  return  the  materials 
and  obtain  a  full  refund  with  no  questions  asked 


Zip 


Signature  . 


If  you  don  t  already  own 
a  cassette  player,  you 

may  order  this  Deluxe 
Cassette  Recorder  for 
only$49  95.  (Includes 
handling  and  delivery.) 

Check  here  t 


New  Jersey  Residents  add  5%  sales  tax  _ 
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matters,  he  says  that  batters  have  been 
losing  out  to  pitchers  because  of  the 
many  night  games,  because  of  better 
pitcher-coaching,  better  bullpens,  and 
the  invention  of  the  slider,  which  can 
be  thrown  with  no  discernible  change 
in  motion.  He  suggests  an  orange  base- 
ball, and  shaving  the  edges  of  home 
plate  a  little,  so  that  the  .275  "slugger" 
can  become  a  .350  hitter  again :  but  no 
disruptive  alterations  like  the  "desig- 
nated bitter."  who  disjoints  the  essen- 
tial strategy  of  the  game,  or  a  World 
Series  propelled  into  such  wintry  weath- 
er by  wild-card  play-off  games  that  it 
reaches  the  status  of  a  Sugar  Bowl  at 
last. 

Outside  the  ball  park,  Mr.  Angell  is 
a  New  Yorker  editor  and  over  many 
years  has  helped  to  shape  that  publica- 
tion's famous  shrinking-violet  writing 
style.  Very  occasionally  he  himself  falls 
victim  to  it.  More  often  he  is  on  vaca- 
tion, though,  pleasuring  himself  with 
the  traditional  chestnuts  of  baseball 
scribes:  "the  starting  hurler,"  "the  star- 
board garden,"  "the  visiting  nine,"  "the 
pill,"  "a  hummer,"  "a  round-tripper." 


THORN  ON 

by  Charles  Nicol 

The  Thorn  Birds,  by  Colleen  Mc- 
Cullough.  Harper  &  Row,  $9.95 

PAPERBACK  RIGHTS  TO  this  novel 
were  purchased  for  a  record 
$1,900,000,  half  of  which  went 
to  the  author.  Advances  from 
overseas  publishers,  $650,000  so  far, 
go  directly  to  her.  That's  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey. Not  counting  her  advance  from  the 
hardcover  publisher.  Or  film  rights. 
More  money  than  I'll  make  teaching 
college  for  forty  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Penn 
Central  was  bled  bankrupt  by  its  man- 
agement a  few  years  ago,  if  I  remem- 
ber correL  I  top  executives  got  more 
money  than  is  in  its  last  two  years. 
Surely  Ms.  McCullough's  work  was 
harder,  more  honest  and  deserving. 
Her  manuscript  weighed  ten  pounds. 

In  fact,  her  rewards  are  rather  cheer- 
ful news.  After  all,  The  Thorn  Birds  is 
not  a  set  of  lies  about  a  hastily  in- 
vented mystery  like  the  Bermuda  Tri- 


""a  four-ply  blow,"  "heavy  mitting,"  a 
"rainmaking"  fly.  Perhaps  because  The 
New  Yorker  tends  to  run  overlong  pro- 
files, he  avoids  profiles  on  these  days 
off.  Indeed,  except  for  Blass  (who  has 
a  writerly  "block")  and  a  baseball 
scout  named  Ray  Scarborough,  we  hear 
rather  little  about  most  of  the  people  be- 
hind the  lively  feats  he  makes  us  privy 
to.  He's  short  on  atmosphere  also,  a 
feel  for  time  and  place,  although  he's  so 
lavish  with  action,  names,  a  thousand 
bits  of  memory  thrown  glittering  in  to- 
gether, so  full  of  modesty  and  humor 
and  generous  spirits  you  know  he  has 
it  and  has  assumed  that  you  do  too. 
The  only  other  way  he  might  be  fault- 
ed is  that,  except  for  a  few  overtar- 
geted  villains  like  Charlie  Finley  and 
Bowie  Kuhn,  he  never  says  anything 
about  anybody  that  might  wear  out  his 
welcome  anywhere;  he's  awfully  dis- 
creet. 

But  this  is  quibbling.  The  book  is 
irresistible,  the  best  companion  to  the 
sport  since  Angell's  own  The  Summer 
Game  in  1972.  which  incidentally  sold 
quite  well.  "I" 


THE  WIND 


angle;  a  sawdust-stuffed,  expensively 
packaged  book&movie  about  sharks  or 
never  having  to  say  you're  sorry;  or 
gossip  about  the  lurid  lives  of  movie 
stars,  bought  in  outline  form  and  sold 
by  the  yard.  It  is  neither  scandalous 
nor  prurient.  It  insults  neither  the  in- 
telligence of  mankind  nor  the  trees  that 
have  been  pulped  to  produce  its  pages. 
Instead,  The  Thorn  Birds  is  honest, 
earnest,  well  written,  and  tolerably  in- 
teresting, good  rather  than  brilliant, 
but  puzzling:  why  were  these  publish- 
ers putting  all  this  monev  into  such  a 
book? 

Rereading  the  publisher's  descrip- 
tion I  finally  got  the  point  of  what 
they  were  calling  it:  an  "Australian 
Gone  With  the  Wind."  Gone  With  the 
Wind!  The  novel  that  sold  200.000 
copies  its  first  month  and  then  won 
the  Pulitzer  Prize.  The  novel  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  prays  to.  I  tried  to 

Charles  Nicol  is  an  associate  professor  at  In- 
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see  it  their  way  . .  .  and  maybe  they'v 
got  a  point.  There  are  resemblances 
I  didn't  like  Gone  With  the  Wim 
much  either.  I  have  no  interest  in  no\ 
els  with  more  earnestness  than  wit 
when  they  win  the  Pulitzer  they  rarel 
win  me.  Earnest?  The  Thorn  Birdi 
title  comes  from  a  little  legend  possibl 
invented  by  its  author,  about  a  bir 
that  looks  for  a  long  thorn  on  whic 
to  impale  itself,  and  while  dying,  sing 
with  spectacular  beauty.  That's  earnesl 
Even  Shelley  only  fell  upon  the  thorn 
of  life:  he  didn't  leap.  Freudians  migl 
call  the  imagery  feminine.  I  call  i 
sticky. 

This  then,  is  a  novel  about  the  nobi 
ity  of  suffering  deeply.  Its  author  ha 
been  a  neurophysiologist  for  ten  year 
and,  according  to  early  press  release; 
will  be  in  nursing  school  by  the  tim 
her  novel  is  published.  That's  earnes 
too. 

Starting  in  New  Zealand.  The  Thor 
Birds  soon  moves  to  its  home  base,  a 
enormous  ranch  on  the  central  gras! 
lands  of  Australia,  where  the  lane 
scape  is  magnified  Texas:  lonelie: 
drier,  larger  than  Edna  Ferber's  Gian 
But  the  ranch,  Drogheda,  takes  it 
name  from  Irish  lore  as  Tara  doe 
(Drogheda  was  a  besieged  town — lil 
Atlanta — and,  in  fact,  is  mentioned  i 
Gone  With  the  Wind.)  With  later  trij 
to  the  rainy  north  and  an  island  o 
the  barrier  reef,  we  get  a  good  toi 
of  Australia.  These  descriptions  ai 
undeniably  eloquent  and  evocative,  n^ 
tourist  research  got  up  for  the  occasiq 
but  the  observations  of  a  long-stunn<j 
resident:  they  sustain  the  action  arl 
provide  viewing  space  for  this  lengtli 
book,  giving  epic  overtones  to  a  rath 
domestic  story. 

Yet  while  the  climate  frequent 
dominates  our  emotions,  we  spei 
most  of  our  time  indoors.  The  aninn 
of  Australia  are  almost  invisible:  t 
sheep  that  live  on  Drogheda  by  t 
tens  of  thousands  and  make  up 
commerce  with  the  outside  world  ran 
ly  smell,  bleat,  or  even  make  an  a 
pearance  except  as  the  staple  meat  | 
the  table.  Kangaroos  infest  the  fai| 
but  are  mentioned,  I  believe,  oij 
once:  other  animals  rarely.  Apparen 
the  children  in  this  novel  did  a  lot 
sleeping  and  reading.  How  did  c 
author  grow  up  in  New  South  Wale 
Our  suspicion  of  her  myopia  gro 
when  we  reach  the  only  sequence  I 
volving  animals,  the  attack  of  a  w 
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oar.  It  gores  a  poor  fellow  and  then, 
ying,  collapses  on  top  of  him,  smoth- 
:ing  him  with  its  "fifteen-hundred- 
Dund  bulk."  That's  a  lot  of  hog. 
No,  aside  from  a  few  climactic  mo- 
tents,  the  details  of  Australian  life 
resented  here  are  domestic  details, 
le  details  of  a  straight  women's  nov- 
:  by  a  woman,  about  a  woman,  for 
omen.  (For  a  contrary  example,  Fear 
f  Flying  would  be  a  novel  by  a  worn- 
1,  about  a  woman,  for  men.)  We 
.uld  even  read,  if  we  preferred,  a 
ng  novel  about  Australia,  by  a  worn- 
i,  about  a  man,  for  everybody,  the 
cellent  Fortunes  of  Richard  Mahony, 
sweeping  trilogy  written  almost  fifty 
ars  ago  by  Henry  Handel  Richard- 
n,  who  was  actually  Henrietta  Rich- 
dson  Robertson. 


rHE  thorn  birds  is  about  Meg- 
gie  Cleary,  who  never  man- 
ages to  be  very  interesting; 
we  follow  her  from  her  fourth 
thday  to  old  age,  witnessing  her 
jasionally  successful  pursuit  of 
|  >rns.  On  that  fourth  birthday  she  is 
1  'en  a  doll  which  her  older  brothers 
jmptly  dismantle.  This  is  the  mood 
the  novel — perhaps  the  mood  of 
ny  women's  novels:  pessimistic  and 
ssive.  Pain  comes  quickly  on  the 
;Is  of  pleasure;  men's  interests  are 
ler  than  women's,  and  generally  de- 
nental  to  them;  women's  one  advan- 
e,  motherhood,  makes  them,  ulti- 
tely,  more  vulnerable.  Nobody  is 
r  very  happy  for  very  long.  Gone 
h  the  wind. 

Vctually,  we  are  not  just  in  the  world 
women  here,  but  the  world  of  red- 
ded Irish  Catholics.  Was  Scarlett 
lara  Catholic?  If  we  judge  by  Scar- 

and  Meggie,  the  heroines  of  worn- 
i  novels  have  a  remarkable  ten- 
cy  to  marry  one  man  because  they 
;  another.  But  Meggy  is  doubly  un- 
cy,  for  she  loves  a  priest  and  mar- 

a  miser  instead. 

he  priest  is  our  main  male  char- 
t.  Extremely  handsome  and  ex- 
nely  ambitious,  with  the  unlikely 
ie  of  Ralph  de  Bricassart,  he  has 
;d  Meggie  for  no  particular  reason 
■  since  he  first  saw  her  when  he 

a  young  priest  and  she  was  about 

However,  he  isn't  particularly 
pted  by  sins  of  the  flesh.  In  Ralph 

is  a  good  touch,  and  believable. 

come  to  think  of  it,  nobody  in 


this  novel  is  very  lusty.  They  all  prefer 
working.  And  here  we  part  company 
with  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

Meggie  isn't  interested  in  lust  either, 
just  procreation.  She  waits  a  long,  long 
time  and  then  finally  wants  to  have 
Ralph's  child  so  much  that  she  marries 
a  man  who  looks  like  him  just  to  con- 
ceive a  son  who  matches  her  fantasies. 
But  the  clod  gives  her  a  daughter  in- 
stead and  then  gets  more  interested  in 
cutting  sugar  cane  than  making  love. 
Poor  Meggie.  So,  since  Meggie  loves 
Ralph  and  Ralph  loves  Meggie,  and 
Meggie  has  been  so  very  patient,  our 
author  finally  arranges  things  so  she 
can  have  Ralph's  child:  they  get  stuck 
together  in  an  isolated  hut  on  the  bar- 
rier reef  for  a  week,  surrounded  by 
white  sand,  in  a  kind  of  sanitary  Gar- 
den of  Eden  with  chlorine  added,  and 
then  Meggie  has  a  son  who  grows  up 
to  become  a  priest  too  before  he 
drowns.  It's  all  unintentionally  fantas- 
tic. And  we  are  expected  to  believe  that 
Father  Ralph  never  guesses  the  child 
is  his,  although  everyone  else  takes  one 
look  and  figures  it  out.  Supposedly, 
they  are  all  being  kind  in  not  telling 
him.  I  don't  think  I  understand  Cath- 
olics. 

And  finally  it  dawns.  Since  Ralph  is 
a  priest,  this  can  be  a  "great"  love 
story,  Heloi'se  and  Abelard — well,  Abe- 
lard  anyway.  I  can  see  him  on  the  cov- 
er of  the  paperback,  holding  Meggie 
in  his  arms  while  she  looks  up  at  him 
and  he  looks  away.  But  while  that  vi- 
sion may  sell  a  million  copies,  I  don't 
think  it's  quite  what  Colleen  McCul- 
lough  had  in  mind.  I  think  she  finds 
most  Australians  to  be  crude  louts, 
obsessed  with  their  land  and  uninter- 
ested in  their  women.  She  sees  the  in- 
terests of  men  and  women  as  basically 
different,  and  few  men  sensitive  enough 
to  understand  red-haired  girls.  I  think 
she  views  the  Catholic  church  as  both 
an  awesome  institution  and  another  of 
those  masculine  instruments  designed 
to  keep  women  away  from  the  real  ac- 
tion. So  Meggie's  triumph  is  not  in  her 
love,  but  in  her  pregnancy,  a  victory 
over  men  and  all  their  works. 

The  novel  ends  rather  conventional- 
ly, with  Meggie's  daughter  going  off 
to  London,  where  she  becomes  a  great 
actress,  and  finally  marrying  a  patient 
German  politician  in  1969.  That  seems 
to  reconcile  the  enmity  of  men  and 
women.  Hill 
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Back, 
by  popular 
demand. 


Just  a  few  years  ago,  illegal  hunting 
and  encroaching  civilization  had  all  but 
destroyed  the  alligator  population  in  the 
south.  They  were  added  to  the  official 
list  of  endangered  species  in  the  United 
States. 

Now  alligators  have  made  a 
comeback. 


Conservationists 
intent  on  preserving  this 
legendary  reptile  helped  the 
alligator  get  back  on  its  feet 
Once  again  some  southern 
swamps  and  marshes  are 
teeming  with  alligators. 

With  wise 
conservation  policies, 
other  endangered 
species  have  also  made 
comebacks  .  .  .  the 
cougar,  gray  whale, 
Pacific  walrus,  wood 
duck,  to  name  a  few. 

If  you  want  to  help 
save  our  endangered 
species,  join  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation, 
Department  106,  1412 
16th  Street,  MW, 
Washington,  DC 
20036. 
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A  ROSE  -  COLORED  MAP 


Country  music's  ideal  landscape 


by  Ben  Marsl 


COUNTRY  MUSIC  PRESENTS  two 
images  of  life — life  as  it 
should  be,  and  life  as  it  should 
not  be.  The  conflict  between 
these  two  themes  is  the  force  that 
drives  country  music;  it  is  this  dialec- 
tic of  right  and  wrong  that  makes  coun- 
try music  exciting  to  the  millions  who 
listen  to  it.  Perhaps  the  melodies  are 
formulaic,  but  it  is  the  lyrics  that  sell 
the  songs,  the  descriptions  of  everyday 
people  facing  problems  and  making  right 
or  wrong  decisions  about  them.  The 
right  decision  is  the  one  that  lets  peo- 
ple be  honest,  faithful,  moral,  and  there- 
fore happy. 

Right  and  wrong  in  country  music 
are  not  distributed  randomly  across 
the  American  landscape.  Goodness  is 
concentrated  in  the  South  and  in  the 
countryside,  while  badness  is  far  more 
common  in  cities  and  in  the  North.  If 
the  lyrics  of  country  songs  were  all 
someone  knew  about  America,  he 
would  think  that  everything  of  value 
was  in  the  rural  South.  Country  music 
contains  a  clear,  if  incidental,  regional 
geography  of  the  South,  describing  its 
terrain,  its  climate,  its  agriculture,  and 
its  natural  resources.  Everybody  in 
country  songs  grew  up  on  a  farm  in 
the  South,  where  their  parents  still  live. 
The  normal  city  in  country  music  is 
Nashville,  the  normal  river  is  the  Mis- 


sissippi, the  normal  beer  is  Lone  Star, 
the  normal  crop  is  cotton,  the  normal 
dog  is  a  hound,  and  the  normal  food 
is  black-eyed  peas.  And  if  the  direc- 
tions given  in  various  songs  are  treated 
like  a  road  map,  that  map  says  it  is 
"up"  to  Chicago  and  Cincinnati, 
"down"  to  New  Orleans  and  Georgia, 
"over"  or  "across"  to  the  Carolinas, 
and  "out"  to  Texas  or  California, 
while  it  is  "back"  to  Tennessee  or 
Kentucky,  "back"  to  the  mountains, 
and  "back"  to  the  farm.  The  center  of 
country  music's  map  of  America  is 
clearly  the  rural  South,  especially  the 
mountain  states. 

The  South,  as  it  is  presented  in  coun- 
try music,  is  the  best  possible  place  to 
live,  the  standard  for  comparing  all 
other  places,  especially  the  Northern 
city.  The  North,  in  general,  is  a  cold, 
gray,  hazy  area  at  the  periphery  of 
country  music's  map,  as  far  from  home 
as  one  can  get.  Listen  to  one  song  or 
a  hundred,  the  pattern  is  the  same.  If 
a  song  is  about  someone  being  un- 
faithful, drunken,  jobless,  or  lonely, 
it  will  be  in  a  city,  probably  in  the 
North.  If  a  song  is  about  family,  se- 
curity, childhood,  love,  or  other  pleas- 
ant things,  it  will  be  in  the  South. 

Ben  Marsh  is  a  graduate  student  in  the  de- 
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probably  on  a  farm.  Texas  usually  ap 
pears  as  a  land  of  heroic  men  and  re 
mantic  women.  Canada  and  Alask 
show  up  as  our  new  frontiers,  im 
portant  places  for  individualists.  Am 
California  is  an  ambiguous  place  wit! 
both  Southern  and  Northern  charac 
teristics,  perhaps  a  reflection  of  th 
conflict  between  the  agricultural  am 
urban  parts  of  that  state. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  fo 
the  writers  of  allegorical  tales  lik 
country  music's  to  have  a  convention 
alized  geography  to  reinforce  the  mes 
sage.  But  why  does  country  music  us 
this  image  of  America?  Why  is  cour 
try  music  so  pleased  with  the  Soutl 
and  so  upset  with  the  North?  The  ar 
swer  to  this  question  lies  not  in  th 
actual  geography  of  the  United  State 
but  in  how  country  music's  audienc 
perceives  the  geography  of  the  Unite 
States.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whj 
America  is.  but  of  what  America  mear 
to  these  people.  As  a  result,  the  que 
tion  has  to  do  with  far  more  than  ji 
a  style  of  singing,  it  has  to  do  wi 
the  attitudes  of  the  millions  of  Amer 
cans  who  listen  to  country  music- 
attitudes  about  regional  differences 
American  society,  about  the  role 
the  media  as  part  of  the  America 
power  structure,  and  about  the  vah 
of  progress  in  general. 


ONE  ATTRACTIVE  EXPLANATK 
of  the  geography  in  count 
music  is  that  it  is  a  reflectii 
of  the  geography  of  count 
music.  This  argument  holds  that  cou 
try  music  views  the  world  from  t 
South  because  most  of  the  performe 
or  most  of  the  audience,  live  in  tl 
South.  However,  this  is  untrue.  Cot 
try  music  is  not  exclusively  Southe 
in  any  sense  but  its  historv  and  its  p1 
spective.  True,  most  of  the  older  p' 
formers  came  from  the  South, 
manv  were  from  Northern  states  1: 


oois  and  Pennsylvania,  or  even 
m  Canada.  And  modern  country 
sic  stars  are  from  all  over  the  Eng- 
i-speaking  world. 

Country  music's  audience  is  even 
i  Southern  than  its  performers.  The 
sic  is  indisputably  popular  in  the 
ith,  but  the  evidence — from  the  dis- 
iution  of  country  music  radio  sta- 
is,    from    performers'  itineraries, 
from  the  regional  circulation  of 
magazines — indicates  that  country 
»ic  has  more  listeners  outside  the 
th  than  in  it.  Some  suggest  that 
is  because  a  large  part  of  country 
lie's   audience   is   homesick  expa- 
te  Southerners  living  in  Northern 
s,  but  the  data  does  not  support 
.  For  example,  country  music  is 
as  one  would  expect,  especially 
ular  in  industrial  cities  such  as 
roit,  which  traditionally  has  been 
)le  of  South-North  migration, 
ountry  music's  Southern  perspec- 
on  the  world  must  be  treated  as 
bolism,    not    reporting.  Perhaps 
Ury  music  once  glorified  the  South 
mse  it  was  parochial  music  about 
I  places,  but  it  is  now  popular 
by    everywhere.    In    the  United 
es  country  music  is  the  typical  mu- 
tn  stage  at  small-town  high  schools 
county  fairs  all  across  America, 
on  the  radio  in  machine  shops  and 
ly  parlors,  on  truckers'  tape  decks, 
on  jukeboxes  in  ten  thousand  lit- 
>ars. 

>  understand  how  the  vision  of 
rica  in  country  music  is  appro- 
e  to  this  audience,  it  is  necessary 
>ok  carefully  at  how  country  mu- 
functions  in  American  culture, 
itry  music  comes  to  its  audience 
lgh  the  media  and  must  be  viewed 
lat  context.  Country  music's  mo- 
r  plays  appear  on  records,  in 
es,  in  magazines,  on  syndicated 
ision  shows,  and  especially  over 
adio.  The  history  of  early  coun- 
lusic  is  inseparable  from  the  his- 
of  early  radio,  and  there  are  now 
1,700  radio  stations  in  the  U.S. 
play  country  music  every  day. 
try  music  is  a  radio  ministry,  and 
ospel  it  preaches — that  we  should 
5  moral,  righteous,  and  Southern 
kes  sense  when  it  is  seen  in  this 
xt. 

untry  music's  view  of  America 
be  compared  with  another  view, 
stinctive  as  country  music's  but 
ng  a  different  perspective — the 


image  projected  by  network  televi- 
sion, the  wire  services,  and  mass-cir- 
culation magazines.  In  these  media  vir- 
tually all  the  decisions  about  content 
are  made  in  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  Accordingly, 
the  brightest,  most  exciting,  most 
memorable  spots  on  these,  our  most 
frequently  reinforced  pictures  of  our 
land,  are  the  big  cities.  Compared  to 
them,  the  South  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  seem  almost  featureless,  per- 
haps a  little  sinister,  or  maybe  just 
boring. 

Country  music's  image  of  America 
contradicts  that  of  the  "mainstream" 
American  media — and  that  is  its  ap- 
peal. The  South  is  presented  as  a  vir- 
tuous place  to  country  music  fans  all 
over  America  not  for  what  it  is,  but 
for  what  it  is  not.  Unlike  the  North, 
the  seat  of  the  media,  the  South  is  not 
responsible  for  the  shape  we  are  in. 
According  to  the  media's  own  report- 
ing, the  South  has  had  nothing  to  do 
with  inflation,  taxes,  shortages,  abuses 
of  federal  power,  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings, and  so  forth.  The  same  innocence 
of  the  sins  of  power  that  let  Jimmy 
Carter  go  from  ex-governor  of  Geor- 
gia to  President  in  twenty-two  months 
lets  country  music  paint  the  South  as 
a  haven  from  the  sins  of  the  nation. 

The  South  has  escaped  bad  press 
mostly  because  it  is  underreported, 
and  this  is  why  country  music  has  been 
free  to  impose  whatever  meaning  it 
chooses  on  the  South.  When  the  South 
has  appeared  in  the  national  media,  it 
has  been  portrayed  as  backward,  ig- 
norant, and  reactionary.  But  country 
music  can  transform  these  attributes 
into  virtues:  backward  easily  becomes 
rustic,  ignorant  becomes  simple  and 
uncomplicated,  and  reactionary  be- 
comes old-fashioned. 


The  ability  to  SEE  a  region 
which  is  nearly  ignored  in  the 
media  as  the  best  part  of 
America,  and  to  see  the  cen- 
ters of  media  power  as  the  worst  part, 
reflects  deep  displeasure  by  millions  of 
Americans  with  the  content  of  those 
media.  Country  music's  gloomy  image 
of  the  North  is  a  reflection  of  what 
the  audience  feels  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  America  in  general.  The 
South,  in  contrast,  is  a  picture  of  how 
the  nation  would  be  if  it  had  not  gone 
astray. 


What  country  music's  audience  seeks 
to  escape  by  vicarious  life  in  the  rural 
South  is,  in  a  word,  progress.  Country 
music's  South  is  above  all  old-fash- 
ioned. Life  in  the  South  means  old- 
fashioned  family,  old-fashioned  reli- 
gion, old-fashioned  values.  Life  in  the 
South  is  life  in  the  past,  a  laundered 
past  without  smallpox  and  without 
lynchings.  This  is  what  country  mu- 
sic's rural  Southern  perspective  is  all 
about — the  South  has  none  of  the 
problems  of  the  North,  and  the  coun- 
try has  none  of  the  problems  of  the 
city,  because  the  past  has  none  of  the 
problems  of  the  present.  Country  mu- 
sic's South  provides  escape  from  mod- 
ern America. 

It  seems  extreme  to  suggest  that 
millions  of  Americans  feel  the  need 
to  escape  from  the  land  they  live  in, 
yet  that  is  the  clear  message  of  coun- 
try music's  picture  of  the  world.  Es- 
cape is  certainly  a  common  enough 
theme  in  the  rest  of  country  music. 
Drinking,  divorce,  traveling,  prison, 
and  death  can  all  be  considered  kinds 
of  escape,  and  all  are  quite  common  in 
country  music.  To  Freud  the  country- 
side itself  symbolized  escape.  The  rural 
South  is  just  another  kind  of  escape;  it 
is  a  place  where  one  avoids  the  prob- 
lems of  the  modern  world  and  lives  the 
simple,  friendly,  old-fashioned  country 
life. 

Who  are  the  people  who  feel  they 
need  country  music's  exit  and  haven 
from  the  world  we  all  live  in?  It  is 
possible  to  construct  a  picture  of  an 
average  country  music  listener  from 
various  kinds  of  television,  radio,  and 
magazine  marketing  data.  The  picture 
of  this  average  person  is  entirely  con- 
sonant with  his  expressed  desire  to 
avoid  the  wrongs  of  modern  American 
life.  Quite  simply,  the  person  who 
needs  to  escape  into  the  mythically 
old-fashioned  South  is  the  one  who  is 
losing  something  as  America  pro- 
gresses. It  is  not  the  rural-urban  mi- 
grant, it  is  not  the  second-  or  third- 
generation  European-American,  it  is 
not  the  Black.  All  these  people  have 
gained  as  America  industrializes,  ur- 
banizes, progresses.  None  of  them  fear 
the  future  and  cherish  the  past.  None 
of  them  could  be  as  nostalgic  as  the 
country  music  fan  for  a  South  that 
never  was. 

Country  music  is  for  the  small-town 
American.  Country  music  and  its  im- 
age of  America  pleases  those  millions 
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BUG 
I 

A  door  opens  and  the  bug  gets  in 
and  lies  in  the  wound.  Jack- 
in-the-Corner.  Aboriginal 
among  aboriginals  but  older, 
he  goes  with  the  furniture 
of  the  hospital — 

tired  wood  of  the  electrocardiagram, 
yellow  screen  for  private  occasions, 
your  locker  or  little  home,  they're 
all  made  for  the  bug. 

II 

He  cleans  out  your  wound. 
Can  you  bereave  him? 

Every  facet 

of  bug-crystal  shows  through 
to  there  but  here  is  a  sweetmeat, 
candy-heart,  here  is  a  window 
to  long  through  and  a  valley 
through  glass  but  the  bug 
says  goodbye  because 
you  never  had  the  mileage. 

Dennis  Silk 


THE  FOURTH  WORLD 

exists  like  the  equator, 
An  imaginary  line 
In  the  minds  of  generations 
Bleeding  in  the  first  three. 

The  geography  of  hope 
We  learned  in  childhood 
Remains  like  a  firmament 
In  the  bitter  skies  of  age. 

The  ancestors,  each  in  his  time. 
Fought  under  the  known  flag 
Of  the  birthright  of  a  new  world: 
Pure,  compassionate,  the  reconciliation 
Of  all  the  opposites  in  armor. 

The  painted  lamb 

Grazing  beside  the  lion 

In  The  Peaceable  Kingdom 

Is  nearer  than  we  are,  caught 

In  the  iron  dens  of  the  destroyers. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fourth  world 

Know  one  another  by  signs 

And  intimations,  travel  in  parallel 

On  the  homicidal  globe, 

Meet  on  the  borders  of  the  years 

As  in  a  future  dream. 

Don  Gordon 


MUSIC  

of  quiet  people  in  traditional,  socially 
conservative  communities  who  daily 
face  erosion  of  the  values  that  make 
their  lives  meaningful.  America  is  mov- 
ing from  the  nineteenth  century  into 
mass  society  not  in  a  smooth  glide, 
but  in  a  series  of  painful  little  shocks, 
and  the  person  most  likelv  to  appre- 
ciate country  music  is  the  person  for 
whom  those  shocks  hurt  most.  Coun- 
try music  s  function  is  to  replenish  the 
system  of  values  that  we  seem  to  be 
losing. 

The  image  of  America  in  country 
music  may  seem  extreme  and  one- 
sided, but  it  is  in  answer  to  what  its 
audience  perceives  as  an  extreme  and 
one-sided  world.  It  is  important  to 
these  threatened  Americans  every- 
where to  know  that  there  is  still  a 
region  in  this  land  where  life  is  lived 
as  they  know  it  should  be.  and  where 
there  is  relief  from  the  changes  they 
fear.  The  fiction  of  the  rural  South  in 
country  music  is  that  place. 


BY  GLORIFYING  THE  SOUTH,  coun- 
try music  departs  radicallv 
from  nearly  every  other  pop- 
ular geography  of  the  United 
States.  But  country  music's  message 
that  America  is  taking  drasticallv 
wrong  directions  is  radical,  too.  Coun- 
try music  seems  to  have  almost  Marx- 
ian overtones  in  its  treatment  of  the 
injuries  of  class.  Poverty  is  ennobling, 
for  example,  while  wealth  imprisons  its 
owners.  And  some  recent  songs  have 
been  surprisingly  militant  in  their  calls 
for  greater  social  justice  through  re- 
jection  of  illegitimate  authority  and 
through  greater  economic  equity.  John- 
ny Cash  has  produced  several  success- 
ful songs  in  the  past  few  years  about 
men's  attempts  to  get  more  control 
on  their  jobs.  In  one  an  auto  worker 
steals  a  Cadillac  "one  piece  at  a  time" 
in  his  lunchbox:  in  another  a  hungry 
farmworker  steals  a  strawberry  cake 
from  a  fancy  hotel,  after  spending 
weeks  picking  strawberries;  and  in  a 
third  song  a  machinist  plots  that  on 
the  day  he  retires  he  will  punch  out 
his  boss  as  he  leaves.  The  songs  are 
meant  to  be  ironic,  yet  they  are  por- 
trayals of  what  would  be  acts  of  revo- 
lution if  they  occurred  en  masse.  In 
content  and  even  in  style,  these  songs 
are  reminiscent  of  Woody  Guthrie's 
songs  during  the  Depression. 

Partly  because  of  this  radicalness, 


an  odd  convergence  has  taken  pk 
between  country  music  and  the  mu 
descended  from  the  folk/protest  tra 
tion  of  the  Sixties,  sometimes  call 
"folk-rock."  Both  are  displeased  w 
modern  urban  America  and  each  u: 
instrumentation  and  arrangements  < 
rived  from  their  common  Appalachi 
folk  origins.  The  result  is  that  I 
themes  and  the  performances  in  t 
two  genres  are  similar  enough  tl 
performers  like  Kris  Kristofferson 
Commander  Codv.  who  are  virtua 
antithetical  in  politics,  religion,  a 
life-style  to  the  average  country  f 
can  compete  in  the  same  market  w 
some  performers  so  puritanical  tl 
they  will  not  appear  in  clubs  wn 
licpjor  is  served. 

Country  music  shares  its  radicz 
positive  image  of  the  South  with  t 
other  recent  national  movements.  1 
ther  the  election  of  Jimmy  Carter 
the  Presidency,  nor  those  southw; 
migrations  of  population,  indust 
and  political  power  to  the  so-cal 
Sun  Belt,  would  have  been  possible 
the  face  of  strong  anti-Southern  s 
timent.  There  are  obvious  differen 
between  the  motivations  that  del 
mine  how  people  vote,  where  they  mi 
to,  and  what  kind  of  music  they  lis 
to.  but  perhaps  all  these  events 
best  thought  of  as  manifestations 
a  single  change  in  attitude.  In  ye 
to  come  we  can  only  expect  to 
more  reaction  to  the  old  alignment 
power  in  America,  power  expres 
through  the  government  and  the  ma 
media. 

America  was  settled  by  immigra 
and  we  have  never  stopped  movi 
From  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Cum! 
land  Gap  to  the  Oregon  Trail,  if  a  r 
did  not  like  life  where  he  was.  he  co 
move  down  the  road  and  it  would 
different.  But  we  have  run  out  of  fi 
tiers.  Today,  if  a  new  place  is  nee< 
an  old  place  must  be  redefined.  Cc 
try  music  is  showing  us  this  pro> 
in  action,  as  a  major  American  rej 
acquires  a  new7  image.  However, 
legiance  to  this  new  South  takes  p 
at  the  expense  of  allegiance  to 
country  as  a  whole.  The  irony  of  c< 
try  music  s  audience  considering  i> 
to  be  an  especially  patriotic  grou 
that  it  is  loyal  to  a  mythical  ea: 
America  as  symbolized  by  the  sui 
old-fashioned  South  of  country  mi 
not  to  America  as  it  now  exists. 

harper's/july 
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ie  Rockettes:  conformity  on  parade 


by  John  Lahr 


rHE  rockettes  have  strut- 
kicked,  fan-kicked,  hitch- 
kicked,  piano-key-kicked  their 
way  into  the  American  imagi- 
ion — a  daydream  of  perfection  that 
nits  no  individuality  and  therefore 
frailty.  But  America's  foremost  cho- 
line has  become  an  endangered  spe- 
i.  The  Radio  City  Music  Hall  is 
iding  the  Rockettes  one-year  con- 
;ts  only,  and  keeping  mum  about 
prospects  of  filling  its  6,200-seat 
ise.  In  the  harsh  economies  of  our 
es,  good  legs  and  a  high  kick  are 
enough  to  rejuvenate  the  tired  busi- 
sman  or  send  the  salmon  going  up- 
am  in  the  urban  adolescent  whose 
Jasies  are  more  tit  than  tap.  So  the 
on  of  idealized  human  endeavor 
ch  thirty  Rockettes  celebrate  four 
3s  a  day,  seven  days  a  week  may 
n  vanish. 

he  Rockettes  were  an  idea  hatched 
he  imagination  of  Russell  Markert 
922,  as  he  sat  in  the  mezzanine  of 
New  Amsterdam  Theatre  watching 
land's  famous  Tiller  Girls  strut  their 
r  in  a  Ziegfeld  extravaganza.  The 
ng  dancer  was  ravished  by  the  sym- 
ry  of  precision  dancing.  "Some- 
he  thought,  "if  I  can  get  girls 
r,  leggier,  who  kick  higher,  I'd  like 
lo  that  in  America."  He  got  his 
>ce  in  St.  Louis  in  1925  when  he 
ted  America's  first  dance  line,  The 
iouri  Rockets.  Sixteen  dancers  were 
ng  out  across  the  stage  like  beads 
i  necklace:  thirty-two  hands,  thir- 
/o  legs  moving  as  one. 
Lahr  is  working  on  a  biography  of  Joe 


The  show  girl  was  turned  from  man- 
nequin into  dance  machine.  Markert's 
girls  were  streamlined,  interchangeable 
parts,  pumping  like  pistons  in  a  well- 
oiled  engine.  Markert  put  the  shortest 
dancers  at  the  outside  of  the  line  and 
the  tallest  in  the  center  to  create  the 
illusion  of  uniform  size.  Mass  produc- 
tion was  epitomized  in  a  fantasy  of 
mass  movement.  It  was  thrilling,  and 
immediately  successful.  In  its  nostalgia 
for  the  machine,  the  precision  dance 
formation  simulated  the  energy  and  the 
aesthetic  of  an  industrial  society  en- 
joying unrivaled  power  and  prosperity. 
By  1927,  Markert  was  installed  at  the 
Roxy  and  his  complement  of  girls  ex- 
panded to  thirty-two  and  billed  as  Rus- 
sell E.  Markert's  32  Roxiettes.  With  the 
demise  of  the  Roxy,  the  troupe  moved 
to  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall,  where 
they  were  renamed  the  one,  the  only, 
Rockettes. 

The  Rockettes  put  conformity  on  pa- 
rade. Their  style  is  efficient,  dehuman- 
ized, uncompromising,  perfect  :  the  last 
vestige  of  Twenties  Bauhaus  design  in 
human  form.  Each  routine,  however 
different,  celebrates  group  discipline 
and  the  glory  of  submission.  The  worst 
thing  a  Rockette  can  do  is  "kick  out," 
literally  "step  out  of  line."  Markert's 
vision  of  the  Rockettes  has  always  been 
rigorously  symmetrical;  and  nothing  is 
allowed  to  spoil  the  tableaux  of  team- 
work. "If  any  girl  got  wide  in  the  hips 
or  thighs,  I'd  have  the  costume  depart- 
ment measure  her  size,"  Markert  says. 
"I'd  tell  her  to  reduce  back  to  her  orig- 
inal Rockette  measurements."  As  inter- 
changeable parts,  the  Rockettes  must 


not  only  be  the  same  size  but  the  same 
color.  A  Rockette  can  never  get  sun- 
tanned. "Not  ever,"  says  Markert.  "If 
a  girl  got  suntanned  and  she  was  along- 
side a  girl  who  could  not  get  the  sun, 
it  would  make  her  look  like  a  colored 
girl."  In  precision  dancing,  the  design, 
not  the  dancer,  is  the  star. 

On  the  gargantuan  Music  Hall  stage, 
which  is  60  feet  wide  and  100  feet 
high,  the  solo  dancer  is  dwarfed  and 
lost.  She  becomes  memorably  larger 
than  life  only  in  the  group.  Her  energy 
— so  underwhelming  by  itself — is  mag- 
nified thirty  times  until  it  seems  as 
large  and  extravagant  as  the  produc- 
tion. The  accumulated  sense  of  power 
is  as  comforting  to  the  performer  as  it 
is  to  the  public.  There  is  safety  and  suc- 
cess in  numbers.  "It's  exciting  for  all 
thirty  people  to  do  the  same  thing," 
says  Kathy  Braff,  a  Rockette  who  sees 
the  troupe  as  the  last  hurrah  of  the  old 
show-biz  glamour.  "You  cannot  put  a 
lot  of  girls  in  a  small  group  and  get 
them  to  dance  exactly  the  same  so  that 
you  know  not  a  pinky  is  going  to  be 
out  of  place." 


The  rockettes  wear  the  same 
costumes,  the  same  wigs,  the 
same  expression.  (In  "The 
March  of  the  Wooden  Sol- 
diers"— their  Christmas  standard — they 
are  not  allowed  to  smile,  so  that  the 
red  patches  Vaselined  to  their  cheeks 
won't  fall  off.)  Compliance  is  the  first 
principle  of  their  performance,  and 
the  Rockettes  don't  complain.  On  a  re- 
cent strike  action  over  the  proposed 
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one-year  contract,  they  voted  to  stand 
by  management.  A  Rockette  knows  that 
her  future  rests  with  the  group.  Mar- 
kert.  who  coached  them  until  he  retired 
in  1971,  never  allowed  renegades  in  his 
ranks  or  expected  any.  In  over  half  a 
century  as  a  choreographer,  he  fired 
only  two  dancers.  One  of  them  was 
Vera-EUen.  "She  wanted  to  do  her  own 
private  little  style,"  he  says. 

From  the  wings  of  the  Music  Hall, 
the  Rockettes  look  like  apparitions  un- 
der the  harsh  white  light.  They  are 
dressed  like  Cornwallis's  infantry  in  red 
and  white.  On  the  tops  of  their  black 
busby  hats  are  white  garnishes  which 
make  them  appear  like  lamb  chops  on 
the  hoof.  The  cavernous  backstage  ab- 
sorbs much  of  the  sound.  The  auditori- 
um is  dark  and  deep.  The  Rockettes 
seem  to  be  dancing  in  front  of  an  in- 
\i^)Mt-  mirror.  They  do  their  "March 
of  the  Wooden  Soldiers."  No  bare  legs, 
no  high-stepping.  They  keep  strict  tem- 
po. Their  faces  are  blank.  Still,  the  au- 
dience, itself  faceless  past  the  tenth 
row,  cheers.  The  sound  seems  far  away 
— an  intrusion  on  the  strange  silence 
that  surrounds  their  seven-minute  rou- 
tine. The  Rockettes  face  away  from  the 
wings.  Without  the  spectacle  of  the  en- 


semble in  long  shot,  the  illusion  is  bro- 
ken. The  parts  seem  less  than  the 
whole.  What  exactly  are  they  doing? 
March.  Eyes  right.  Pivot.  Eyes  left. 
Salute.  Pivot.  Bow.  March.  All  fall 
down.  The  sight  of  thirty  girls  tum- 
bling backward  like  ninepins  is  espe- 
cially piquant  to  the  audience.  They  fall 
with  heads  straight,  in  a  perfect  line. 
A  stagehand  waits  with  a  sandbag  to 
absorb  the  weight  of  the  last  Rockette. 
who  breaks  her  fall  offstage.  "That  was 
terrific,"  she  says,  unsmiling. 

After  their  number,  the  Rockettes 
hurry  past  a  snowman  being  handed  a 
glass  of  water,  past  two  donkeys,  a 
horse  and  a  camel — stalwarts  of  the 
Nativity  Scene  who  feed  next  to  the 
stage  house — toward  their  dressing 
room,  where  they'll  change  for  a  hold- 
over rehearsal.  The  Rockettes  rehearse 
regularly,  since  nine  of  their  troupe  of 
thirty-nine  are  always  taking  a  one- 
week  vacation  with  pay  and  must  be 
reintegrated  into  the  formation. 

Tap  shoes  clattering  like  football 
cleats  on  a  locker-room  floor,  they 
make  their  way  to  the  rehearsal  hall. 
Dressed  in  dancer's  mufti,  some  clutch- 
ing their  cigarettes,  the  Rockettes  are 
surprisingly  sweet  and  young.  On  stage 
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Solution  to  the  June  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Title  Search" 

The  unclued  "lights"  are  beethoven  sonatas:  pathetique,  kreutzer,  appassiona- 

TA,  WALDSTEIN,  PASTORALE,  MOONLIGHT. 

Across:  10.  (aca)demia;  12.  can-ne(a)r;  14.  tireless,  pun:  16.  on-sides;  18.  m-some 
(reversal);  19.  up-no(reversal) ;  20.  modes-t;  25.  reversal;  27.  hidden;  29.  anagram: 
33.  pun;  35.  an(reversal)-to;  36.  homonym:  39.  hit(anagram)-rd.  Down:  2.  (w) 
ailing;  3.  homonym;  4.  hidden;  5.  (off)ices;  6.  anagram;  7.  "enemy"( anagram) 
around  "z.";  8.  bee(t);  9.  anagram;  11.  anagram;  15.  pun;  17.  does(anagram)-s: 
22.  pap-a;  23.  a(ort)a;  24.  anagram:  26.  anagram;  28.  two  meanings;  29.  anagram: 
31.  woo(d)s;  32.  (se)stet;  33.  D.-U.-O.(reversal);  34.  U-RN;  35.  pun. 


their  glitter  and  discipline  make  th 
austere:  off  it,  they  giggle  and  fuss  1 
schoolgirls  waiting  for  their  teachei 
call  them  to  order.  In  formation, 
erotic  fantasy  is  not  of  a  person  but 
an  all-devouring  female  machine  wh 
hands,  legs,  and  bodies  will  pumi 
anyone  who  stands  in  its  wav-  Out 
formation,  there  is  no  hint  of  dan 
or.  sadly,  even  of  appetite.  They  sit 
wood  benches  facing  the  dance  bar  •< 
mirror  which  stretch  the  width  of 
large  room.  "All  right,  girls,"  says 
olet  Holmes,  the  associate  direct 
"the  Diamond  Shape." 

The  Rockettes  come  to  attenti 
straighten  their  line,  and  begin  ag 
the  Wooden  Soldier  routine.  "One,  t 
three,  change.  Go  to  the  dotted  lir 
Violet  Holmes  savs.  coaxing  them  ] 
a  den  mother.  The  Rockettes  gl 
through  it.  Their  reflection  in  the  r 
ror  multiplies  their  numbers  and  ma 
them  appear  like  a  cloned  phalanx.  r 
militarv  metaphor  is  apt.  The  Rocke 
are  "drilled."  divided  into  "squat 
watched  over  by  a  dance  "captai 
and.  like  every  massed  soldier,  tau 
to  "guide  on"  the  person  beside  the 

Later,  they  will  run  through  the  c< 
girl  number  ("We're  allowed  to  sere 
and  veil  and  carry  on.  It's  really  ] 
forming."  says  Pauline  Achills), 
flapper  number,  and  their  stand 
Rockette  show-girl  routine,  which  the 
do  when  they  play  Lake  Tahoe  li 
in  the  year.  Legs  jackknife  in  the  r 
ror.  This  kick  is  the  Rockettes'  trs 
mark  and  their  glory.  High,  strai 
knees,  pointed  toes,  straight  back,  ai 
poised  but  not  pushing  behind  the  < 
er  dancers — this  is  how  Russell  IV 
kert  taught  it,  and  how  it  has  b 
danced  through  depression,  world  v 
cold  war,  and  detente. 

The  Music  Hall  sells  family  en 
tainment,  and  the  Rockettes  don't  bu 
and  wiggle  like  the  big  girls  on  Bro 
way.  Watching  them  is  like  watch 
your  sister  dance  in  the  living  room 
ter  dinner.  "Shake  it  up  for  dadd 
Markert  used  to  cajole  the  Rocke 
in  rehearsal.  They  inscribed  that  on 
bronzed  size-ten  tap  shoes  they  g 
him  on  retirement.  The  gift  was  sigr 
"From  your  loving  daughters."  All 
the  Rockettes  are  adult  but  none  sex 
quite  like  a  woman.  In  their  prn 
lives,  the  Rockettes  are  housewi' 
lovers,  students:  but  onstage,  their 
belongs  to  daddy. 

harper's/july 
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CLASSIFIED 


$1.10  per  word,  ten-word  minimum.  10% 
for  six  insertions;  20%  discount  for 
sertions.  There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the 
if  a  new  category  which  does  not  aiready 
i  the  classified  pages, 
nent  is  required  on  all  classified  adver- 
lcphone  numbers  count  as  two  words, 
numbers.  ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word, 
ising  for  classified  copy  is  the  eighth  of 
l  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Please 
reet  address. 

s  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  copy 
lappropriate  for  its  readers. 
TRAVEL 

in  Kurupe  for  the  adventurous  traveler! 
lple  portfolio  of  our  unique  travel  guides 
a  Great  Trips,  Box  5199-H,  Grand  Cen- 
.n,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
:hanges  '78.  Deadline:  Aug.  31.  Europe 
loliday  Home  Exchange,  Ltd.  We  make 
ements.  6532  (HA)  Maple  St.,  Vancou- 

Canada  V6P  5P2. 
You.  Unique  Tuscan  Itinerary  with 
on  enjoyment  of  Tuscan  culture,  cuisine, 
tage.  3  Fall  and  Spring  departures  on 
Uncommon  Adventures  in  Travel,  P.O. 
Wilmette.  111.  60091. 

'olynesia — Unique  expeditions  visit  un- 
rditional  villages,  meeting  Pacific  Island- 
ir  own  environment.  UTA  French  Air- 
Box  9000,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91406,  or 
s  GoodTravel  Tours,  Dept.  HM,  Box 
land.  Calif.  94618. 

avel  Secrets  for  getting  the  most  for 
lion  $$.  Know  what  the  experts  know 
fun,  easy  savings,  travel-smart  planning, 
[hnation.  THE  TRAVEL  ADVISOR, 
,  P.O.   Box   31056,   Washington,  D.C. 

at   20-minute   "tripping"   with   us?  Sun 
vel  Newsletter.  Box  8536,  Thurston  Sta- 
ester,  N.Y.  14619.  $7  per  yr. 
REAL  ESTATE 


nt  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre!  Homesites, 
vacationing,  investment  opportunities! 
ent  Land  Buyer's  Guide"  plus  nation- 
ig— $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  19107-HT, 

>n,  D.C.  20036.  

)  Cleveland?  Suburban  living,  superior 
lear    universities,    attractive,  integrated 
>ods.    Shaker    Heights    Housing,  3380 
Shaker   Heights,    Ohio    44120.  (216) 

Iventure  land.  Hunting,  fishing,  airstrip. 
)0  down,  immediate  possession,  $1,700 
per  site.  Carl  Alford,  Dept.  H,  16  Bath 
gston,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Home?  Selling?  Don't  miss  this  unique 
Agreement  Addendum.  60  circumstances 
ould  save  you  thousands.  $20.  Thomas 
1325  44  Ave.  N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New  Mexico:  Two  bedroom  charming 
>d  location.  August,  $900  (505)983-8763. 
yes,  7.5  acres  wood,  on  lake  N.W.  Wis. 

miles.  Box   181,  Williams  Bay,  Wis. 

iosures — Receive  Lale  notices.  Any  four 
0.  R.  Brauer,  Box  882N,  Chatsworth, 

VACATIONS 
IS  daily  for  meals  and  :  jsidence,  sun- 
nming,  yoga,  and  massage  at  mountain 
e  brochure.  Apdo-1-1187,  Guadalajara, 

Indian  Creek  Farm — an  agrarian  ex- 
>pend  a  working  week  on  a  working 
e-four  hours  per  day  working  with  live- 
>s,  land  improvement,  and  crafts  on  a 
•  secluded  farm  in  southern  Indiana. 
:  an  artist  and  a  psychiatrist.  Write  In- 
:  Farm,  R.R.3,  Shoals,  Ind.  47581;  or 

388-6671.  

ttages — All  sizes,  locations,  and  rental 
tage  Owners  Association,  Box  194, 
h,  Tobago,  W.I. 

retreat  in  July.  Metaphysics,  psychic 
or  details,   Box    10463,   Tampa,  Fla. 


Keep  promising  yourself  you'll  get  away?  Really 
get  away?  Maybe  do  a  little  brook-trout  fishing, 
goose  hunting  or  just  plain  relaxing?  We  may 
have  your  answer — Northern  Canada.  Find  James 
Bay  in  your  atlas  and  you've  found  our  backyard. 
Ojibway  Country  Indian  Camps/Ft.  Hope,  via 
Nakinar  Ontario  POT  1LO,  Canada.  We're  re- 
mote, yet  easily  accessible.  And  it's  quiet  up 
here.  Quiet,  pristine  (and  suitable  for  families). 
Hatfield  Farm  Blue  Kidge.  Boating,  riding,  fish- 
ing. Dyke,  Va.  22935. 

RESORTS 

High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club.  In  Southern 
Blue  Ridge  Mtns.  at  3,600  feet.  Spectacular  scen- 
ery. Rustic  decor.  Good  food.  Private  18-hole 
golf  course.  Eight  tennis  courts.  (Special  golf/tennis 
package  available.)  Three  lakes.  Fishing.  Boating. 
Swimming.  Private  stables.  Skeet  and  trap  field. 
Write  or  phone  (704)  743-2411.  High  Hampton 
Inn,  140  Hampton  Rd.,  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717. 
GOURMET 

Winemakers'  kit — free  illustrated  catalogue  of 
yeast  equipment.  Write:  Semplex,  Box  12276-T, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55412. 

Make  your  own  liqueurs  at  home  and  save  hun- 
dreds of  dollars.  Duplicate  old  favorites  and  create 
new  ones.  Complete  process  and  recipes  only 
$3.98.  Guaranteed.  Resource  Library,  Box  52963, 
Houston,  Texas  77002. 


Delicious  chicken  recipes.  Send  $1  and  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  to  Gourmet,  Box  1037, 
Ballwin,  Mo.  63011. 

Cooking  Without  Food.  $1  and  SASE  to  OBER- 
DORF,  #106,  1990  Lancaster  Lane,  Wheaton,  111. 
60187. 

Barbecue  Sauce.  Family  recipe.  Used  for  five  gen- 
erations. SASE,  $1.00  to  WILFRE,  Box  308, 
Caldwell,  N.J.  07006. 

Six  easy  Cocktail  Party  Hors-d'oeuvres.  $2.00. 
Peg's  Pantry,  Box  755,  Carthage,  Mo.  64836. 
Your  guests  will  love  this  unique  southern  casse- 
role— but  don't  reveal  the  secret  ingredient!  $1.00 
plus  SASE.  Recipe,  Box  33593,  AMC  Br.,  Dayton, 
Ohio  45433. 

Cajun  Jambalaya  Roux  Royale  Recipe.  $2.  900 

Clay,  Minden,  La.  71055.  

Real  Nice  Clambake — 15  Gourmet  recipes,  chowder 
to  watermelon.  Send  $2  Ted  MacDonald,  10  Berk- 
ley Drive,  Clinton,  N.Y.  13323. 


Old-time  favorite  banana  bread,  original  Cana- 
dian recipe.  Send  $1.00  to  Dept.  CGT,  Box  383, 
M.P.O.  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada  L8N  3C8. 


Make  3-Minute  Cheese  Bread!  Surprise  Ingre- 
dient! $1.00  Marmik,  Box  803-H,  Daly  City,  Calif. 
94017. 

Sally  Lunn  Bread — old  Virginia  family  recipe. 
SASE.  $1  to  COOK,  Box  1309,  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.  06106. 


How  To  Use  Leftovers  Deliriously.  Details.  SASE, 
SPRING  DAY  PRESS,  P.O.  Box  688,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10028. 

Old  Seattle  Seafood  Sauce.  $1  and  SASE  to 
Trucia's  Treats,  POB  4061,  Pioneer  Square  Sta- 
tion,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 

ARTS  &  CRAFTS  ~ 
Handpapermaking  manual.  New  edition,  $5.95 
ppd.  Free  brochure.  Paper-Make,  Covington,  Va. 
24426. 

Gingham  flower  centerpiece.  Easy  instructions,  $1. 
Box  8202-H,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15217. 
American  revolutionary  etchings  cartooned  by 
popular  artist.  Three  subjects  in  8x10  mats,  super, 
$6.95.  Seashore,  Box  1943,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98009. 
Calligraphy  is  easy.  New  kit  includes  instructional 
booklet,  copyrighted  practice  sheets  and  pen. 
$5.95.  NYS  res.  add  tax.  Calligraphy  Studio,  Box 
24H,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.  10962. 

Woodcraft  Catalogue:  Plaques,  Hardware,  etc.  50(Z. 
Larson  Wood  Mfg.  P.O.  Box  365-H,  Hayward, 
Minn.  56043. 


Recorder  players — free  catalogue.  Largest  library 
of  recorder  music  and  recorders.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624  Lavaca  St.,  Austin,  Texas  78701. 


RECORDS  &  TAPES 


Classical  cassettes!  Free  catalogue  introductory 
specials.  Great  quality  at  50%  lower  cost  than 
records!  CCC,  Box  506HM,  Saddle  River,  N.J. 

07458.  

Rare  opera  tapes.  Over  3,000  on  reels  from  world- 
wide sources.  Some  available  on  cassettes.  De- 
tails  Corry,  Box  1123,  Malibu,  Calif.  90265. 
Records — Tapes!  Discounts  to  73%  All  labels; 
no  purchase  obligations;  newsletter;  discount  div- 
idend certificates.  100%  guarantees.  Free  details. 
Discount  Music  Club,  650  Main  St.,  Dept.  30- 

0777.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801.  

Powerful  Profit  Cassette  Programs!  Rush  two 
stamps!  Johnjay,  Box  11571-307,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

53211.  

TOYS  &  GAMES  

Noncompetitive  games  for  home,  school,  church. 
Play  together,  not  against  each  other.  Free  cat- 
alogue: Family  Pastimes  (HR)  RR4,  Perth,  Ont., 
Canada  K7H  3C6. 

Personal  puzzles!  Your  NAME  major  part  in 
Crossword  plus  Scramble,  More.  Color,  Illustra- 
tion. Individual  construction.  $6.95.  Mike  Trotter, 
1555  North  Bronson,  Apartment  #  101A,  Holly- 
wood, Calif.  90028. 

Backgammon,  soft  leather  bo.uds  roll  up  Portable 
and  beautiful.  Information  and  swatches:  Bag- 
gammon,    Inc.,    Box    931-H1,    Nederland,  Colo. 


Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus, 
927-H  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


SCHOOLS 


Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto  Allende — full 

undergraduate,  graduate,  and  noncredit  programs 
in  English.  Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A.  approval. 
Perpetual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living.  Mexico's 
most  beautiful  town.  Free  prospectus.  Instituto 
Allende,  Box  H,  San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato, 
Mexico. 

College  degree  at  home.  Your  choice  of  subjects. 
Easy  tuition  plan.  Free  information.  Elysion  Col- 
lege, B.C.  Box  909,  San  Ysidro,  Calif.  92173. 


Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Paperbacks 
or  hard  covers.  250  copies  up.  Free  catalogue 
and  price  list,  Adams  Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W. 
Washington,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 
Name  the  book — we'll  get  it!  Free  search  service. 
CHICAGO  BOOK  MART,  Box  636-H.  Chicago 
Heights,  111.  60411.  Est.  1948. 

Right  To  Pass  is  waiting  for  you  at  your  local 
bookstore.  Paperback,  $3.95. 


PUBLISHER'S  OVERSTOCKS, 

remainders,  imports  and  reprints  on  all  subjects, 
art,  history,  biography,  fiction,  etc.,  2,000 
titles!  If  you  buy  books  you  really  should  see 
our  big  catalog.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy: 

Hamilton,  30-6  Chambers,  Danbury,  Ct  06810 


"Are  Women  Biologically  Inferior  to  Men?"  Ne 

Booklet,  $2.75.  Del  Sol  Associates,  P.O.  Box  i 
(H).  Placentia,  Calif.  92670. 


Free  Book  Catalogue.  300  titles.  Tradewinds,  Box 
305  H,  Athens,  Ga.  30601. 

Biography  "To  Mother,  With  Love,"  mailed 
$5.50.  Elizabeth  Howland,  610  South  9th  St., 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 

Book  Readers  And  Collectors!  Send  wants  to: 
S&S  Books,  80  North  Wilder,  H-8,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

55104.  

Book  searching:  all  subjects  REGENT  HOUSE. 
108  N.  Roselake.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90026. 
Books  located  without  obligation.  Large  stock. 
Free  catalogues.  State  interests.  Coleman  Book 
Locators,  257-C  East  Market  St.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90805. 


 LITERARY  INTERESTS  

Book  publishing — manuscripts  and  inquiries  in- 
vited. Authors'  Guide  to  Publication  free  upon 
request.  Dorrance  &  Company,  Dept.  F,  35 
Cricket  Terrace,  Ardmore,  Pa.  19003. 
Poetry/Short  stories  wanted  for  Cooperative  An- 
thology.  Information:    SASE.   Sunrise   Press,  Rt 

#2,  Baldwin,  Mich.  49304.  

Poetry  wanted  for  anthology.  Include  stamped 
envelope.    Contemporary   Literature    Press,  P.O. 

Box  26462,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94126.  

Enjoy  the  Old  testament.  Try  it  my  way.  $2  a 
lesson.  Westland,  9  Dick,  Hamilton,  Ohio  45013. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Communal  living  directory  plus   Utopian  news- 
paper.  $1,  Box  1174-H,  S.F.,  Calif.  94101. 
14  steps  to  self-mastery.  Write  for  free,  24-page 
booklet,  "How  to  Know  Yourself  through  Yoga." 
Ananda,  Dept.  HC5,  Nevada  City,  Calif.  95959. 
11,000  one-line  jokes  for  speakers,  $10.  Comedy 
catalogue  free  on  request.  Edmund  Orrin.  41171-H 
Grove  Place,  Madera,  Calif.  93637. 
Play  guitar  now — with  beginner  instruction  book- 
let. Send  $2.00  to:  GREENHORN  PUBLISHING, 

Box  291,  Edgewater,  N.J.  07020.  

Back-issue  magazines,  1890  to  1977.  Free  list. 
Send  stamped  envelope.  Everybody  Bookshop, 
Dept.  H,  317  W.  6th,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90014. 
Wedding  vows,  15  modern  beautiful  ceremonies, 
non-sexist.  Send  $2.85.  Northern  Lights,  2425  J. 
St.,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95816, 
Save  $100's  on  fuel  bills.  Heat  with  firewood.  24- 
page  booklet.  $3.  Write:  "Firewood,"  Box  811, 
Nyack,  N.Y.,  10960. 

SCHOLARLY  PUBLISHING 
Nonprofit  publisher  seeks  scholarly  manuscripts. 
Plato  Press,  Box  240H,  Rockport,  Mass.  01966. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
Worldwide    English    newspapers.    65  countries! 
Samples   from   eight  countries,   $3.98.   Free  bro- 
chure. MULTI NEWSPAPERS,  Box  DE-7,  Dana 
Point,  Calif.  92629. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  ~ 
You    name    it,    we   write   it — scholarly  research, 
manuscripts,  editing,  typing.  Confidential.  We  de- 
liver what  others  promise — that's  why  we're  No. 
1!  INTELLEX,  Box  3000,  Dayton,  Wash.  99328. 
Looking  for  a   publisher?    Learn   how    you  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  distributed. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516 
W.  34th  St.,  New  York  10001. 
Professional    editing,    typing,     revising.  Mayrc 
Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91105. 
Rare  bookfinder:  Vantreuren,  1950  Post  108-HA, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115.  Send  wants. 
Prewritten  research  on  file.  Thousands  of  topics. 
Reasonable.  Send  $1  for  catalogue.  24-hour  ser- 
vice. We  deliver  more  than  false  advertising  and 
slick  come-on  letters.  INFORMATION  CLEAR- 
INGHOUSE, Box  No.  4391,  Washington,  D.C. 

20012.  (202)  723-1715.  

Wordsmiths.  Writing,  editing.  Papers,  studies,  etc. 
Original.  Box  5882,  Chicago  60680. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  authors 
in  a  complete,  reliable  publishing  program:  pub- 
licity, advertising,  promotion,  beautiful  books.  All 
subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact-filled  booklet  and 
free  manuscript  report.  Carlton  Press,  Dept. 
HZS,  84  Fifth  Ave,  N.Y.  10011. 
Editing,  revising.  Sally  R.  Hayashi  5342  N.  Win- 
throp,  Chicago  60640. 

Editorial,  rewrite,  research  services.  All  subjects. 
Jonathan  Moody.  (617)  738-6421. 
Professional   Writing,   Editing.   Resume,  Prepara- 
tion.   Bakos,    63   Devon    Ct.,    Edwardsville,  111. 
62025. 

Share  Housing?  Self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
brings  compatibility  questionnaire.  HOUSE- 
MATES, Box  163,  State  College,  Pa.  16801. 
Who's  No.  1??  Compare  Writers  Unlimited  to 
any  firm  for  all  ser\ices.  Professional  team.  Box 
#4391,  Washington,  D.C.  20012  (202)  723-1715. 

 UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

The  Juggling  Kit.  Master  traditional  circus  art 
to  cure  the  summer  blahs.  Great  for  coordina- 
tion, concentration,  and  relaxing.  Kit  includes 
case,  special  juggler's  balls  and  proven  instruc- 
tions. Only  $7.  Instructions  alone:  $2.  Juggling 
Kit,  P.O.  Box  1168,  Far  Rockaway,  N.Y.  11691. 


 ASSOCIATIONS  

Bertrand  Russell  Society.  New.  Information:  Dept. 
HM18.  R.D.  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 
Byron  Society.  Membership  includes  Byron  Journal 
and  Byron  Newsletter.  Information:  205  West  End 
Ave.,  Apt.  IB,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 
Peaceful  Alternatives  Information  Service.  Box 
841-E,  Winona,  Minn.  55987.  Free  literature. 

INSTRUCTION 
Instant  Memory  ....  New  Way  to  Remember. 
Short,  simple  method  of  acquiring  powerful  mem- 
ory. No  memorization,  no  keywords.  Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  memory.  Stop  forgetting.  Lib- 
erates extraordinary  knowledge,  talents.  Learn 
"how"  you  remember,  "why"  you  forget.  Free  in- 
formation. Institute  of  Advanced  Thinking.  845H 
Via  Lapaz,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  90272. 
Stammering/Stuttering  overcome  by  my  method. 
Send  for  details.  Lewis,  Box  276-H7,  Miami,  Fla. 
33138. 

MERCHANDISE 

The  warehouse — lowest  prices  on  stereo  equip- 
ment, typewriters,  TV's,  and  car  stereos.  All 
brand  new,  factory  sealed,  and  fully  warranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  You  can't  buy  it 
cheaper  anywhere!  Fast  service.  THE  WARE- 
HOUSE, Dept.  1,  187  North  Main  St.,  Milltown, 
N.J.  08850. 

Scare   Away   Burglars.   Warning   decals   for  win- 
dows of  home,  car.  Decals  only.  8  for  $4.  Deter- 
C,  Box  136,  Woodmont,  Conn.  06460. 
AM/FM  digital  clock  radios.  $47:  Ernest  Thomp- 
son.  Box  49475  Chicago,  111.  60649. 
Butcher  block  couch  kit — Solid  oak.  One-day  as- 
sembly. Identical  finished  version  sells  for  hun- 
dreds more  in  the  finest  stores.  Brumco  Wood- 
working, 6  Elm,  Manchester,  Mass.  01944. 
Smoke  detectors  $44.95,  now  $26.00.  Details.  25c. 
Holiday  Corp.,  Box  53,  Bergenfield,  N.J.  07621. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
Jeeps— $59.30!— Cars— $33.50!— 200,000  items!— 
Government  surplus — most  comprehensive  direc- 
tory available  tells  how,  where  to  buy — YOUR 
AREA — $2 — Moneyback  guarantee.  Government 
Information  Services,  Department  R-7,  Box  99249 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109  (433  California). 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
New    luxury    car    without    cost!    Free  details. 
CODEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 
Start  your  own  business!   Unique  Course!  Easy 
steps  explained— Stull  Company,  Box  5470-HM, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

Make  money  clipping  newspaper  items.  $2-$10 
each.  Free  details.  Clippings,  Box  10344-H2B, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 

Make  unlimited  income  from  copying  informa- 
tion! Anyone  can  copy  a  page  or  more  for  life- 
time profits.  We  provide  vast  sources  of  material 
and  show  you  how.  Begin  this  perfect  home  busi- 
ness, immediately.  Detailed  proof,  25(.  National 
Post.  Box  2951H-1.  Culver  City.  Calif.  90230. 
$500  weekly!  Immediate,  guaranteed  home  income 
stuffing  envelopes.  Free  supplies.  Send  two  stamps. 
Profits.  B725-Hp7,  Belen.  N.  Mex.  87002. 
$25.00  daily  possible  stuffing  envelopes!  Details 
free.  Service,  Box  715-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 
Travel!  Foreign  ships!  Good  pay!  No  experience. 
Men/women.  Adventures  abroad.  Work.  Study. 
Stamped  long  envelope.  GLOBETROTTER,  Box 

1266-HMB,  Kansas  City  64141.  

$1,00(1  monthly  possible!  Mailing  commission  Ut- 
ters.  Information — free.  Opportunities,  Box  721- 

HR,  Lynbrook.  N.Y.  11563.  

Homeworkers!  Stuff  envelopes,  earn  S500  thou- 
sand. Free  details.  Financial,  Route  1,  Box  387A- 
H,  Northport,  Ala.  35476. 

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — business  of  your 
own,  or  full-  or  part-time  money-making  oppor- 
tunities? Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  free  five-month  subscription  to  Salesman's 
Opportunity  Magazine,  Dept.  853,  1460  Hancock 
Center,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

Homework!  Big  money  addressing,  mailing  en- 
velopes. Exciting  offer  10*.  Linco,  Dept.  HRP, 
3636  Peterson,  Chicago.  111.  60659. 
$1000  Monthly!  Information  10c  for  Carol,  5569 
Gasmer  #760,  Houston,  Texas,  77035. 
Mail-order  business,  free  information,  stamped 
envelope,  NIN  Enterprises,  Box  3370,  Kenai, 
Alaska  99611. 


Old   Stocks   and   Bonds   researched   for  cui 
value.  Write  S&B  Search,  165  SW  97th,  Portl 
Ore.  97225.  ^ 
Finance    Your   Projects   with  Government 
Foundation   grants.   Be   President   of  your 
nonprofit  Corporation.  Free  details,  TOU,  ' 
PCH,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 
$5u0  Thousand — Stuffing  Envelopes — Guaranti 
Send       Self-addressed       Stamped  Envelo 
STEPHEN.  378  Newton,  Waltham.  Mass.  02 
Homeworkers.    Stuff   and   address  envelopes 
cash.  Rush  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
details.   Ballard.  4637  Northridge,  Los  Ant 

Calif.  90043.  

Opportunity!  $100  weekly  possible  stuffing,  i 

ing  circulars  for  mail  order  firms.  Send  sel 

dressed  stamped  envelope.  R&R  Enterprises,  I 

H.  Box  17207.  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

Be  a  small  radio  dealer.  AM  CB  radios  $25  < 

ERNEST  THOMPSON.  Box  49475,  Chicago 

60649. 

Have    Own    Business.    World's    largest  su 
Thousands    of    American,    European,  Jap< 
wholesalers.    Rockbottom    prices.  Operate 
time  from  home.  Free  details.  International 
ers.  Box  16386-H,  Portland,  Ore.  97233. 

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you!'.!  50.000 
Paid    Transportation!     Latest  information 
forms    $2.    Austco,    Box    8489-H,    Long  Bi 
Calif.  90808. 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  foi 
Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049, 
Angeles,  Wash.  98362. 

Overseas  jobs — now  hiring,  103  countries,  al 
cupations,  high  pay,  free  transportation,  tax 
efits.  Latest  computerized  reports — $2  TKt 
WORLD,  International  Airport,  Box  9081 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 
Employment!!!  U.S.!!  Foreign!  Skilled.  Unsk 
Equal  opportunity.  All  fields.  Directory,  Api 
tions.  Resume  instructions — $3.  National,  42: 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  200 
Volunteer  Peace  Corps.  Math  science,  agricu! 
engineering,  home  economics,  business  adn 
tration,  accounting,  nursing  degrees  needed 
Peace  Corps  projects  in  Africa,  Latin  Ami 
Asia,  the  Pacific.  French  or  Spanish  desii 
Expenses  paid:  travel,  medical,  vacation, 
living.  U.S.  citizens,  singles  or  couples  only 
formation:  Cynthia  Seek,  ACTION,  Box 
Washington,    D.C.    20525 — an  equal-opport 

program.  

Overseas — all  occupations!  World-wide  dire 
and  complete  information — $2.  Opportunities 

19IQ7-HT,  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  

Career  Guidance  Provided  with  free,  easy-t 
swer  questionnaire.  Write  Holliswood,  Box 
Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y.  11365. 

OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Overseas  opportunities  .  .  .  $10,000-$50,000+ 
information!  Employment  International,  Box  \ 
HT.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 
Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South  Am 
Europe,  etc.  Construction,  Sales,  Engineers, 
ical.  etc.  $8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paic 
employment  information  write  Overseas  En 
ment,  Box  101 1H,  Boston,  Mass.  02103. 
Work  Overseas  ...  (Including  Alaska).  Fre 
tails.  Wages,  Countries,  How  to  Apply.  C 
Emplovment,   Box   808-H,   National  City, 

92050.  

ENERGY  SAVING 
National  Energy  Conservation  Challenge!  St\ 
of  Western  State  College,  in  Gunnison,  Col< 
cold  spot  of  the  nation,  challenge  any  oth 
stitution  in  the  nation  to  match  our  savings 
types  of  energy  through  April  30.  1978.  J> 
W.S.C.,  Gunnison,  Colo.  81230. 

LOANS  BY  MAIL 
Loans  by  mail  to  executives,  professional  p 
Up  to  $10,000.  Signature  only.  Private.  ( 
nient.  No  interviews.  Flexible  terms.  Intere 
ductible.  Write  C.  E.  Wilson,  V.P.,  Postal 
Loans  Inc.,  Dept.  408-07.  703  Douglas,  Sioul 
Iowa  51102. 

THERAPY 
The  Boston  Center — offering  individual  and 
therapy.  Staff  did  their  therapy  at  Janov's 
Institute,  $2,500  for  three-week  individual; 
quent  groups  are  $10  each.  Write:  17  Lane 
Brighton,  Mass.  02135. 
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PUZZLE 


PROPRIATE  MOVES 


:hard  Maltby,  Jr. 

onth's  Instructions:  Answers  to  Across  and  Down  clues 
ntered  normally.  Answers  to  the  twenty  Extra  clues  are 
:ntered  idiosyncratically,  in  any  of  five  different  ways 
ach  ) .  The  method  of  entry  in  each  case  is  thoroughly 
riate. 

vers  to  Across  and  Down  clues  include  one  foreign 
nd  two  proper  names.  13 A,  46A,  8D,  and  38D  are  not 
n.  Answers  to  the  Extra  clues  are  .  .  .  whatever  they 
always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to 
tion. 

solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  84. 


I  CLUES  

ACROSS 

iication  of  ptomaine — only  partly!  And  only  after  up- 

ing  my  stomach  initially  (7) 

ces  where  you  get  a  hearing  at  year's  end  (4) 

:sar's  last  words  1  found  heartless  case  (4) 

sted  out  and  rough  in  the  extreme  (6) 

s  man's  so  convoluted  ...  he  got  unlocked!  (6) 

id  instruments,  not  loud  stringed  instruments  (5) 

ive  height  vertically — we  got  height  parenthetically  (5) 

I  person  in  your  line,  getting  into  chest,  gets  chances 

•est  (8) 

ding  actual  life  too  much,  I  left  the  !and  business  (6) 
ef  moment  that  gets  pleasant  with  time 
short  year)  (6) 

ny  is  ordered  to  catch  hoop  fish  (5) 

duction  of  "Blood  Wedding" — hoopla — smash  (6) 

.hmaninoff's  first  is  for  many  not  well  done  (4) 

aller  misfit,  from  the  side  (7) 

id  to  hoodwink  Mussolini  (7) 

rs  a  response  from  the  very  beginning  (4) 

vitable.  but  in  a  bad  sense,  racy  (9) 

DOWN 

immer  boy,  eventually,  supports  a  less  confused  leader 

)ok  like  I'm  coming  up  .  .  .  like  I'm  coming  up  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  like  in  a  fog  (7 ) 

;le  calls  make  one  have  designs  on  your  person!  (7) 
posal:  overturn  a  ninety-degree  change  at  the  end  (8) 
s  that  produce  a  cry  of  pain  in  a  dentist  (5) 
ireather  or  two  could  be  saner  (5) 
tenance  for  Gaelic  brood?  (5,  4) 
:e  in  tea  breaks  (3  ) 

:es  for  setting  up  races  going  in  two  directions  (7) 

>p  suey — then  interpose  railroad  carriage  (6) 

er  do  requires  changing  into  dance  outfit  (7) 

:  thinking  behind  Hitchcock's  film  record  club  (10) 

'.re's  room  for  a  Frenchman  between  chorus  leader, 

-breeds,  bad  actor  (7) 


30.  Gives  an  innoculation  which  makes  one  change  among 
insects  (7) 

35.  Led  off,  after  turning  "Over  the  Rainbow"  into  rocker 
(6) 

38.  Beggar  seen  in  the  Plaza  regularly  (5) 
41.  Spanish  weapon — it's  a  toss-up  (4) 

43.  Where  animals  are  mounted  thus,  where  the  city  was  all 
green  (4) 

EXTRA  CLUES 

3.  Spear  fish  (4) 

5.  Protestant  could  be  Hitler  arm  nut  (6,6) 
10.  Tie  knot  or  twists  first  (7) 

12.  Dirty  look,  I  hear,  from  a  Shakespearian  character  (4) 

14.  She  contributes  to  "The  Fire  Next  Time"  (5  ) 

15.  Girl  who  is  evenly  distributed  (6) 

20.  Temple  certainly  sounds  almost  like  it  (7) 
25.  Female  type  gloss  (5) 

31.  Curiey's  aunt,  with  a  divining  rod,  finds  mystery  man's 
name  (6) 

Winner  needs  backing  of  first-class  carriage  (8) 
Reddish-brown  mist  left  (5) 

Kissinger,  for  one,  put  chicken  on  bread  endlessly  (5) 
Pal  of  musicals  spread  happiness  around  Easter  (4) 
"The  Faerie  Queen"  is  found  in  drama  bookshelves  (3) 
Army  tours  with  her  (4) 
45.  Astonishingly  clean  among  many  an  old  English  legendary 
hero  (8) 

Palliative  taken  in  the  mouth,  where  British  royalty  are 
seen  (8) 

Washington's  mount  has  to  recover  nonsense  part  way  (6) 
Porter — sounds  like  a  black  lump  (4) 
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50.  Party  held  ...  by  legendary  Mister  Clean?  (7) 


EST  RULES 

>mpleted  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Appropri- 
ves.  Harper's  Magazine.  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
3016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  luly  10.  Sonde  s  of 
:  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year 


subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in  the 
August  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  September 
issue.  Winners  of  the  May  puzzle,  "Theme  and  Variations," 
are  C.  A.  Butland,  Union  Grove,  Wisconsin;  Julian  F.  Knox, 
Sausalito,  California;  and  R.  V.  Bainbridge,  Marietta,  Georgia. 
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A  collection  of  classic! 

for  less  than  the  price  of  a  single  bool 


5371  SWASHBUCKLERS  SET 

Scaramouche 
The  Scarlet  Pimpernel 
The  Three  Musketeers 
(3  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


7922  CHARLES  DICKENS  SET 

David  Copperfield 

Oliver  Twist 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Great  Expectations 
(4  vols,  count  as  1  choice) 


5231  HOMER  SET 

The  Iliad 
The  Odyssey 
(2  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


0182  ERNEST  HEMINGWAY  SET  4424  D  H  LAWRENCE  SET 

The  Sun  Also  Rises  Women  in  Love 

A  Farewell  To  Arms  Sons  and  Lovers 

For  Whom  The  Bell  Tolls  Lady  Chatterley  s  Lover 

(3  vols  count  as  1  choice)  (3  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


Sl2  te°'  « 


Choose  3  sets  for  $1  each  when  you  join  The  Guil 


i  1 

(SThe  Literary  Guild 

Dept.  MR225,  Garden  City.  N.Y.  11530 

Please  accept  my  application  for  membership 
in  The  Literary  Guild.  I  have  printed  the  order 
numbers  of  the  3  sets  I  want  in  the  boxes  below, 
and  agree  to  the  membership  plan  described 
in  the  ad.  Bill  me  only  S3  plus  shipping  and 
handling.  I  understand  that  I  need  buy  only 
4  more  books,  at  regular  low  club  prices, 
whenever  I  want  them. 

NOTE:  All  prices  quoted  are  for  publishers' 
editions  except  where  unavailable  for  sets 
assembled  and  produced  by  The  Guild. 
First  number  listed  above  each  book  is  the 
order  number. 


Mr. 

Mrs.. 

Miss 


Address. 
City  


.Apt. 


State. 


.Zip. 


Members  accepted  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only. 
(  'anadian  members  will  be  sen  iced  from  Toronto. 
Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada.  35-G359 


More  famous  sets 
to  choose  from: 

8318  SAUL  BELLOW 

Henderson -The  Rain  King 
Herzog 

The  Adventures  of  Augie  March 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 
($27,90) 

0554  JOHN  STEINBECK 

The  Grapes  ot  Wrath 

The  Winter  of  Our  Discontent 

The  Short  Novels  of  John  Steinbeck 

3  vols  count  as  1  choice 

($18  50) 

4192  THOMAS  HARDY 

Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd 
The  Return  of  the  Native 
TessoftheD'Urbervilles 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 


Breakfast  of  Champions 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 
($23.85) 

3574  HENRY  JAMES 

The  Spoils  of  Poynton 

&  Other  Stories 
The  Portrait  ol  A  Lady 
The  Golden  Bowl 

3  vols  count  as  1  choice 

2402  F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD 

The  Great  Gatsby 
Tender  Is  The  Night 
This  Side  Of  Paradise 
The  Last  Tycoon 

4  vols  count  as  1  choice 
($28.80) 

9555  HENRY  MILLER 

Tropic  of  Cancer 
Tropic  of  Capricorn 
Black  Spring 

3  vols  count  as  1  choice 
(S20  00) 


Here's  how  The  Literary  Guild  works: 

After  your  membership  is  accepted  and  you  gt 
your  3  sets  for  SI  each,  you  only  have  to  buy  fc 
more  books  during  your  membership.  Then  yc 
can  cancel  anytime  you  want. 

So  choose  3  sets  now  and  send  in  the  coupoi 
Pay  $3  — plus  a  charge  for  shipping  and  handlii 
If.  after  10  days,  you  decide  you  don't  want  the 
books,  send  them  back  and  we'll  cancel  your 
membership. 

About  every  4  weeks  ( 14  times  a  year)  you'l 
offered  dozens  of  exciting  best  sellers  at  up  to 
40%  off  through  your  free  copy  of  the  Literary 
Guild  Magazine.  In  addition,  up  to  4  times  a  y< 
you  may  receive  offers  of  special  selections, 
always  at  discounts  off  publishers'  prices. 

You  never  have  to  buy  a  minimum  number  i 
books  a  year.  Only  buy  four  more  during  your 
membership,  after  which  you  may  cancel  any- 
time. If  you  want  the  selection  featured  in  the 
magazine  or  the  special  selection,  do  nothing, 
will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you  w; 
an  alternate,  or  no  book,  return  the  order  forri 
marked  with  your  preference,  by  the  date  spec 
You  always  will  have  at  least  10  days  to  make  ; 
decision.  If  you  get  an  unwanted  selection  bee 
you  had  less  than  10  days,  return  it  at  our  expe 
There  is  a  shipping  and  handling  charge  on  all 
books  shipped. 

The  Guild  offers  its  own  complete,  hardboi 
editions  sometimes  altered  in  size  to  fit  specia 
presses  and  save  members  even  more. 
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20^thoiCigofenes 


Now.  Only  lmg  tar. 

This  is  more  than  just  low  'tar!  This  is  ultra-low  'tar! 
This  is  Now,  a  cigarette  with  only  1  mg  'tar!  If  you  want  to  be  sure 
you're  getting  ultra-low  'tar^  count  all  the  way  down  to  Now's  number  1 


The  ultra-low  tar  cigarette. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  H3S  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health 


FILTER,  MENTHOL  1  mg.  "tar".  .1  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette.  FTC  Report  DEC 


The  most  complete  and  most 
scholarly  dictionary  of  the 
English  language* 


■The  Christian  Science  Mvnitt 


As  an  introduction  to 
membership  in  the 

DOK- OF -THE  MONTH  CLUB 

yours  for  only 

THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree 
to  buy  four  Club  choices  within  a  year  at  substantial 
savings  on  most  books  you  choose 


he  Oxford  English  Dictionary  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  English  language, 
il  recently,  it  has  been  available  only  as  a  thirteen- 
ime  set.  currently  priced  at  $395.  Now.  through  the 
ibination  of  an  ingenious  method  of  micrographic 
reduction  and  a  fine  Bausch  &  Lomb  optical  lens, 
ry  single  one  of  its  16,569  pages,  fifty  million  words 
close  to  two  million  illustrative  quotations  ap- 
is, in  easily  readable  form,  in  The  Compact 
lion. 

Book  critic  Christopher  Lehmann-Haupt  cf  The 
New  York  Times  has  said  of  this  edition:  "It  is 
something  of  a  miracle —  The  Compact  Edition  is 
easier  to  work  with  than  the  original  with  its  13 
separate  volumes." 

n  more  extraordinary,  as  a  trial  member  of  the 
k-of-the-Month  Club  you  may  obtain  the  two-vol- 
;  set  for  only  $17.50.  And  as  long  as  you  remain  a 
nber.  you  will  receive  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
:s."  a  literary  magazine  announcing  the  coming 
iction  and  describing  other  important  books, 
wn  as  Alternates,  most  of  which  are  available  at 
itantial  discounts  — up  to  40%  on  more  expensive 
imes.  All  of  these  books  are  identical  to  the  pub- 
ers'  editions  in  content,  format,  size  and  quality. 

ju  continue  after  your  trial  membership,  you  will 
l  at  'east  one  Book-Dividend"  Credit  for  every 
xtior;  or  Alternate  you  buy.  These  Credits  entitle 
to  otain  a  wide  variety  of  books,  called  Book- 
ider."s,  at  astonishing  savings  —  at  least  70%  of 
<!ish"rs '  list  prices. 

.C.s  ABOUT  MEMBERSHIP 


)U  will  receive  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
R  6  literary  magazine  published  by  the 
)  fifteen  times  a  year.  The  News  describes 
:oming  Selection  and  scores  of  Alternates, 
will  be  sent  to  you  approximately  every 
e  and  a  half  weeks. 

j<    "    h  to  purchase  the  Selection,  do 
will  be  shipped  to  you  auto- 


ling  : 

ically. 

yrsi.  0  not  want  the  Selection— or  you 
Id  like  -.  if  of  the  Alternates  or  no  book  at 
-sim-  'e  your  decision  on  the  reply 

i  8  •'  .sed  with  the  News  and  mail 

wi  by  the  date  specified. 

■  1  .  late  mail  delivery  of  the 

B  .ild  receive  a  Selection  without 

ng  j  days  to  decide  whether  you 

t  it.  that  Selection  may  be  returned  at 
3  expense. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB,  INC.  7-A67-8 
Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17012 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-     mm.  >  

of-the-Month  Club  and  send  me  The  Compact     miss  )                    (Please  print  plainly) 
Edition  o)  the  Oxford  Engl, ill  Dictionary,  bill- 
ing me  $17.50  (in  Canada  $19).  I  agree  to  buy     Address  53 

at  least  four  Selections  or  Alternates  during 
the  first  \ca;  I  am  a  member,  paying  in  most- 
cases  special  members'  prices.  My  membership  City  

is  cancelable  any  time  after  I  buy  these  four 
books.  A  shipping  charge  is  added  to  all 

shipments.  State  zip  


Bethlehem  Steel  is  looking 
for  a  fight .  A  fair  fight . 


Name  a  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducer. We'll  get  in  the  commercial 
ring  with  him  and  battle  it  out  for 
America's  steel  market.  And  if  we 
both  fight  by  the  same  rules,  we're 
confident  we'll  hold  our  own. 

But  that  isn't  the  way  this 
"competition"  works.  When  a 
Japanese  or  European  steelmaker 
climbs  into  the  ring,  his  govern- 
ment almost  always  climbs  in  with 
him.  That's  bending  the  rules  of 
"free"  trade,  and  we  don't  think 
it's  fair. 

How  they  fight 

Most  foreign  steelmakers  are 
either  owned,  subsidized,  financed, 
aided  and/or  protected  in  one  way 
or  another  by  their  govern- 
ments. They  don't  have  the 
same  pressure  we  do  to 
operate  profitably  or 
generate  capital.  / 


We  believe  that  much  of  the 
steel  imported  into  the  U.S.  is  being 
"dumped"— that  is,  sold  at  prices 
lower  than  those  charged  in  the 
producer's  own  country,  and 
usually  below  that  foreign  steel- 
maker's full  costs  of  production. 
Dumping  is  illegal,  but  it  has  been 
hard  to  prove. 

Why  they  do  it 
During  periods  of  slack 
demand  at  home,  foreign  steel- 
makers push  to  maintain  high 
production  rates  and  high  employ- 
ment. Result:  a  worldwide  glut  of 


steel. .  .14.3  million  tons  of  stee' 
exported  to  America  in  1976, 
priced  to  sell. .  .thousands  of 
American  steelworkers  laid  ofi 
working  short  hours. 

Free  trade,  yes.  But  fair 
We're  looking  for  a  fight, 
But  a  fair  fight,  where  all  oppo 
nents  in  the  international  arem 
are  bound  by  the  same  rules. 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  the  Ameri 
steel  industry  are  not  "protec- 
tionist'.' We  are  not  looking  for 
permanent  trade  barriers  again 
foreign  steel  coming  into  our  h 
markets.  All  we're  asking  is  a 
chance  to  compete  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  here  in  our  own 
country. 

Washington  must  help 
We  urge  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  insist  on  fair  trading  pi 
tices  in  steel,  especially  that  ste 
imports  be  priced  to  at  least  co 
their  full  costs  of  production  ai 
sale. .  .to  arrange  for  prompt  te: 
porary  relief  from  the  current 
excessive  flow  of  steel  imports, 
and  to  press  for  international 
governmental  negotiations  lea< 
ing  to  an  effective  internationa 
agreement  on  steel  trade. 

If  you  agree  with  us  abou 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem 
please  write  your  representath 
in  Washington  and  tell  them  sc 
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Callaway  controversy 


In  his  July  cover  story  ["The  Perse- 
cution and  Character  Assassination  of 
Howard  I  Bo)  Callaway  .  .  .]  Jim  Hou- 
gan  decries  my  handling  and  the  na- 
tional news  media's  unquestioning  and 
sensational  coverage  of  subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  proposed  expansion  of 
the  Crested  Butte,  Colorado,  ski  area 
owned  by  Howard  Callaway.  Mr  Hou- 
gan  betrays  a  sad  lack  of  the  very  pro- 
fessionalism he  is  so  distressed  to  find 
lacking  in  others. 


For  example,  he  failed  to  report  what 
the  hearing  record  so  clearly  shows: 
that,  on  one  other  occasion,  Mr.  Cal- 
laway successfully  intervened  with  high- 
ranking  Agriculture  officials  on  behalf 
of  his  own  ski  area. 

In  1973  Forest  Service  personnel  re- 
peatedly told  Crested  Butte  ski  area  of- 
ficials that  a  140-acre  tract — -public 
land,  known  locally  as  Tony's  Parking 
Lot — could  not  be  added  to  the  ski 
area's  existing  permit  to  operate  on  pub- 
lic lands.  Mr.  Callaway's  October  5, 
1973,  Pentagon  phone  log  shows  that 
he  called  an  old  Georgia  friend,  Depu- 


ty Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  F 
ard  Ashworth.  to  set  up  a  meeting 
October  9  between  ski  area  and  F( 
Service  officials  in  Washington.  A 
est  Service  memo  summarizing 
meeting  notes  that  "Bo  Callaway  [: 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  is  one  of 
developers."  The  decision  was  reve 
within  months. 

Mr.  Hougan  extravagantly  ass 
motives,  but  didn't  trouble  himsel 
talk  to  the  people  involved.  He  did 
speak  to  me.  to  the  committee's  C 
Counsel  or  Chief  Investigator  or  t( 
Denver  Post  reporter  whose  story 


gan  claims  sent  the  gullible  nation- 
ledia  scuttling  to  duplicate  it. 

Floyd  K.  Haskell 
United  States  Senator,  Colorado 
Washington,  D.C. 

HOUGAN  REPLIES: 

:nator  Haskell's  reply  is  a  strange 
criticizing  my  article  without  ever 
radicting  it.  A  political  grocer,  he 
san  insubstantial  feast — both  fishy 
fowl — consisting  of  a  red  herring 
a  canard. 

le  former  is  contained  in  his  refer- 
to  Tony's  Parking  Lot,  and  the 
ter  interpretation  he  places  upon 
ts  which  once  surrounded  it.  As 
Senator  knows,  and  as  his  own  re- 
states, "Because  [the]  inquiry  fo- 
il on  the  Crested  Butte  ski  area/ 
Igrass  Mountain  issue  .  .  .  ,  the  sub- 
tnittee  did  not  investigate  in  com- 
ble  depth  the  circumstances  con- 
ing Tony's  Parking  Lot.  Accord- 
I  the  subcommittee  does  not  wish 
raw  extensive  conclusions  concern- 
this  matter  and  the  actors  in  it." 
cd,  the  140-acre  tract  was  barely 
tioned  in  the  hearings — presum- 
because  Callaway's  only  interven- 
in  the  matter  was  to  request  a 
ing  between  Forest  Service  and 
oration  officials.  There  was  nothing 
oper  in  that,  nor  was  there  any- 
l  sinister  in  the  change  that  Haskell 
tions. 

le  Forest  Service  official  most  fa- 
ir with  the  decision  told  Haskell, 
ippeared  that  the  area  called  Tony's 
cing  Lot  was  a  logical  part  of  the 
inal  Crested  Butte  ski-development 
.  and  no  documentation  could  be 
id  supporting  its  exclusion  from  the 
ait  area.  It  did  seem  that  the  area 
been  inadvertently  left  out  of  the 
inal  permit.  We  acknowledged  it 
led  to  be  an  unexplained  error.  It 
suggested  that  there  were  no  legal 
olicy  questions  preventing  a  boun- 
'  adjustment. . .  .  Similar  permit  cor- 
ions  when  brought  to  our  attention 
Id  be  made  for  any  of  several  hun- 

1  permittees.  Crested  Butte  was  not 
;cial  case  and  was,  in  my  judgment, 
.out  any  more  outside  interests  or 
sure  than  is  presented  to  the  Wash- 
on  office  of  the  Forest  Service  on  a 
y  basis  from  many  sources."  Since 
Haskell  subcommittee  virtually  ig- 
:d  this  issue,  I  saw  no  reason  to 

2  it  myself.  In  any  case,  the  Senator 
frong:  the  putative  phone  call  is 


described  in  the  article  as  one  of  two 
that  Callaway  made  in  a  twenty-seven- 
month  period  that  had  to  do  with  Crest- 
ed Butte  expansion. 

As  for  the  duck,  the  Senator  com- 
plains that  he  and  others  were  not  in- 
terviewed for  the  article.  He  neglects  to 
mention,  however,  that  I  discussed  the 
Callaway  matter  with  his  press  assis- 
tant and  his  other  legislative  aides  on 
those  five  separate  occasions  when  he 
himself  proved  unavailable.  In  each 
case,  I  found  the  printed  record  more 
reliable  than  their  memories  of  it, 
the  established  facts  at  variance  with 
their  recall.  Accordingly,  I  relied  up- 
on those  1,600  pages  of  Senate  tes- 
timony and  exhibits  which  document 
the  affair  in  excruciating  detail.  As  for 
the  others  that  Haskell  mentions,  their 
views  were  either  part  of  that  record, 
or  irrelevant. 


Running  the  arms  race 

As  responsible  as  the  Arms  Coalition 
must  be  for  making  its  case  in  a  fair 
and  accurate  way,  so  must  Daniel  Yer- 
gin  ["The  Arms  Zealots,"  June]  when 
he  examines  its  claims  and  conclusions 
and  finds  an  "oversell." 

His  first  circumstance  appears  to 
suggest  that  a  statistical  conspiracy  is 
afoot  as  the  AC  attempts  to  describe 
and  relate  defense  efforts  in  dollars  or 
GNP  percentages.  As  difficult  as  it  is 
to  present  such  a  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative abstraction  in  concrete,  compre- 
hensible terms,  the  effort  must  be  made. 
Certainly  the  dollar  comparison,  not 
subject  to  precise  arithmetic  measure- 
ment, is  justifiably  refined  by  adjust- 
ing for  personnel  costs.  Personnel  costs 
presently  included  in  the  U.S.  budget 
serve  other  social  ends  that  are  only 
marginally  related  to  defense.  There 
can  be  no  serious  dispute  with  the  fact 
of  a  greater  Soviet  military  effort. 

In  circumstance  two,  Mr.  Yergin 
questions  the  value  of  the  alleged  So- 
viet civil-defense  program,  yet  suggests, 
somewhat  inconsistently,  that  this  small- 
scale  effort  could  be  but  a  symptom  of 
painful  World  War  II  memories.  Al- 
though other  nations  w  ith  painful  mem- 
ories are  not  similarly  afflicted,  I  prefer 
to  confront  Mr.  Yergin  on  his  point 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  neces- 
sary civil-defense  exercises  have  taken 
place.  General  Keegan  has  stated  that 
"many  of  our  Foreign  Service  officers 


were  in  fact  living  in  Soviet  apartment 
houses  in  which  civil-defense  shelters 
had  long  since  been  erected,  and  which 
they  as  tenants  were  required  to  in- 
habit during  frequently  scheduled  exer- 
cises." Certainly  this  is  a  verifiable 
fact — either  General  Keegan  is  in  error, 
or  Mr.  Yergin  and  others  may  be  dead 
wrong. 

Mr.  Yergin,  in  his  third  circumstance, 
plunges  headlong  into  the  numbers,  ig- 
noring vital  economic,  political,  and 
military  considerations  that  provide 
meaning  to  those  numbers.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, he  again  finds  AC  oversell,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  naval  forces. 
There  he  weighs  and  counts  ships  but 
never  relates  the  arithmetic  to  the  mis- 
sion the  respective  navies  are  charged 
with.  The  Soviet  Navy  does  not  have 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  vital  sea  lanes 
to  protect  that  the  NATO  nations  are 
compelled,  at  the  risk  of  their  survival, 
to  defend  against  Soviet  interdiction. 
Even  "small"  escort  vessels  equipped 
with  modern  missiles  are  a  potent  in- 
terdictory force  when  supporting  over 
250  attack  submarines.  Although  he 
"reveals"  that  the  U.S.  has  built  more 
major  combat  ships,  he  does  not  con- 
sider the  fact  that  all  Soviet  construc- 
tion results  in  additions  to  their  fleet 
while  the  U.S.  operational  fleet  is  at  its 
lowest  since  1939. 

Insofar  as  available  evidence  indi- 
cates, the  U.S.  does  have  more,  albeit 
smaller,  strategic  nuclear  warheads. 
But  the  U.S.  forces  are,  except  for  the 
Tridents,  fully  MIRVed  while  the  So- 
viets, as  permitted  under  the  Vladivos- 
tok Accords,  continue  to  MIRV  with 
substantially  more  warheads  per  mis- 
sile. Even  this  U.S.  "advantage,"  along 
with  greater  accuracy,  will  disappear. 
But  why  digress  further  into  weight, 
numbers,  and  megatonnage  when  Mr. 
Yergin  finds  that  nuclear  superiority  is 
impossible!  If,  as  he  contends,  mutual 
overkill  capacity  already  exists  regard- 
less of  what  the  Soviets  or  Americans 
do,  then  each  must  be  pursuing  an  il- 
lusion. Why,  then,  do  we  need  an  arms 
agreement?  However,  if  you  can  accept 
the  premise  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  run  by  ignorant  peasants  you  must 
also  ascribe  some  rational,  however  un- 
acceptable, purpose  to  their  powerful 
and  improving  military  posture.  To  ac- 
cept Mr.  Yergin's  rationale  we  could 
safely  sit  back  and  watch  the  Soviet 
ninnies,  propelled  by  paranoia  and 
bureaucratic  momentum,  spend  them- 
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selves  into  a  warehouse  of  missiles, 
warheads,  tanks,  and  artillery  only  to 
ultimately  discover  they  cannot  use 
them. 

If  the  AC  is  guilty  of  oversell,  Mr. 
Yergin's  presentation  and  analysis  fails 
to  indicate  where.        Richard  Kania 
Sanford,  N.C. 

1  congratulate  Daniel  Yergin  for  his 
sensitive  treatment  of  an  issue  on  which 
opposing  sides  feel  compelled  to  cast 
apocalyptic  shadows  and  then  claim 
the  other  side  hasn't  "seen  the  light." 
I  read  his  article  while  on  alert  in  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  where  I  have 
become  convinced  that  the  concept  of 
deterrence  rests  on  interpretation  of  in- 
tentions, as  Mr.  Yergin  correctly  point- 
ed out. 

Almost  every  argument  put  forth  for 
more  o.r  fewer  arms  is  singularly  vul- 
nerable because  of  the  complex,  nature 
of  the  debate.  Yet,  if  we  stick  to  inter- 
preting intentions,  I  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets' greater  relative  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  defense  expenditures  at  the 
sacrifice  of  alternative  programs  seems 
to  prove  that  the  Soviet  decision-mak- 
ers are  irrevocably  committed  to  mili- 
tary superiority.  And  while  we  in  the 
American  arena  debate  the  issue  quad- 
rennially with  each  incoming  adminis- 
tration and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  yearly 
budget  hearings,  in  Moscow  decisions 
are  made  behind  closed  walls  by  the 
same  few  men  who  have  been  making 
them  year  after  year  for  decades. 

Given  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  in  positions  of  "rough  equiv- 
alence" with  billions  of  tons  of  TNT 
destructive  power,  I  feel  that  new  weap- 
ons systems  are  less  important  in  the 
sense  that  they  tip  the  scale  or  provide 
destabilizing  first-strike  options  as  they 
are  in  the  sense  that  they  offer  another 
means  of  projecting  power  in  the  low- 
er levels  of  the  conflict  spectrum.  In 
this  sense  a  recently  acquired  nuclear 
option  may  make  a  great  psychological 
impact  on  conventional  military  balance 
sheets  in  the  hot  spots  of  the  world. 

Finally,  as  a  military  man,  if  I  have 
to  go  to  war,  I  want  to  fly  the  best  ma- 
chines available.  I  therefore  line  myself 
up  behind  the  arms  lobby  in  pushing 
for  superior  equipment  and  in  hoping 
that  technological  advances  like  the 
cruise  missile  aren't  dealt  away  for 
nothing.  But  I  line  myself  up  behind 


the  arms-control  lobby  in  pushing  for 
elimination  of  waste  generated  by  bu- 
reaucratic inertia  and  in  hoping  for  a 
two-sided  realistic  appraisal  of  over- 
kill. Capt.  Gregory  J.  Anderson 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

Daniel  Yergin  replies: 

To  take  only  one  point  in  Mr.  Kania's 
letter,  while  the  dollar  comparison  is  a 
valid  tool  of  economic  analysis  in  these 
matters,  so  is  the  ruble  comparison, 
which  he  totally  ignores.  The  latter, 
however,  suggests  that  the  U.S.  has  a 
significant  advantage.  So,  contrary  to 
Mr.  Kania's  comments,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  clear-cut  evidence  but  rather 
ambiguous  evidence. 

Captain  Anderson,  I  think,  makes 
points  that  are  sensible  and  important 
to  our  effort  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing and  dangers  for  the  U.S.  in  the 
arms  competition  between  the  two  su- 
perpowers. 


State  of  the  state 


While  I  am  reasonably  inured  to  the 
effusions  of  literary  and  social  pilgrims 
concerning  the  somewhat  fey  state  of 
California,  Arthur  Blaustein's  emission 
["California  Still  Dreaming,"  June] 
activated  my  risibilities.  I  take  no  of- 
fense at  his  parking-lot  research,  or  his 
sampling  of  Sally  Stanford's  political 
and  social  conscience.  Such  speak  for 
themselves,  but  certain  of  his  statements 
require  a  rebuttal  in  the  interests  of 
historical  accuracy. 

He  says  the  state's  railroads  "were 
built  by  cheap  labor  performed  by  il- 
legal Chinese  immigrants."  The  Chinese 
were  no  more  illegal  than  were  my  an- 
cestors from  County  Deny  and  the  Isle 
of  Skye.  He  says  that  the  "powerful 
agribusiness  industry  was  built  by  the 
sweat  of  braceros  from  Mexico."  Agri- 
business in  California  began  shortly  af- 
ter the  Gold  Rush:  the  bracero  pro- 
gram was  instituted  during  \\  orld 
War  II.  and-  it  laid  the  foundation  for 
Cesar  Chavez,  whom  Blaustein  might 
have  noticed  en  passant. 

He  says,  "The  shipping  industry  and 
ports  were  built  by  blacks  uprooted 
from  Mississippi.  Uouisiana,  and  Ala- 
bama." There  already  were  a  flourish- 
ing shipping  industry  and  bustling 
ports  from  about  1849.  If  he  means  the 
shipbuilding  industry  during  World 
War  II.  why  doesn't  he  say  so?  And 


even  that  doesn't  fall  neatly  into  his 
planation. 

He  says,  "The  defense  indust; 
bloated  contracts  and  cost  overr 
were  paid  for  by  the  tax  dollars  of 
inner-city  residents  of  New  York,  N 
ark,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia." 
tax  dollars  also  went  to  defrav  th 
costs,  as  did  the  tax  dollars  of  milli 
of  California  residents. 

W.  H.  HUTCHIN! 
Chico,  Ci 

Arthur  Blaustein  is  in  California, 
evidently  he  does  not  see  Califori 
His  survey,  which  he  himself  dej 
cates.  was  amazingly  accurate.  Of  t! 
ty-three  bumper  stickers,  nineteen,  m 
than  half,  were  concerned  with  Pro 
sition  Fourteen.  In  California,  Pro 
sition  Fourteen  was  the  election. 

Mr.  Blaustein's  footnote  on  the  pi 
osition   shows   how  superficially 
understands  it.  Proposition  Fourt 
deserves  a  rather  long  analytical  art 
in  itself. 

But  note:  every  candidate  up  for  e 
tion  who  denounced  Proposition  Fc 
teen  was  elected,  where  there  wa 
choice.  If  Carter  had  denounced  Pro 
sition  Fourteen  instead  of  endorsing 
he  might  have  had  a  majority 
proaching  a  million  in  California. 

Fortunately  for  Jerry  Brown,  he  1 
not  up  for  election.  Unfortunately 
John  Tunney,  he  was. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Harper  s  publ 
ing  superficial  and  careless  journal 
of  the  type  we  are  subjected  to  in 
daily  press. 

Stanley  Stevens  Newr 
San  Francisco,  & 

Arthur  Blaustein  replies: 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  a  keen  sense 
the  obvious  and  a  marked  aversion 
underlving  realities.  Most  practitior 
of  history  pick  and  choose  their  fs 
to  suit  their  preconceived  notions.  1 
fortunately,  the  Chinese,  Chicanos,  j 
blacks — who  provided  the  sweat  eqi 
for  California's  booming  industrie 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  view 
their  history  through  rose-tinted  glas 
Selective  amnesia  leads  to  reverse 
manticism,  which  was  one  of  the  poi 
of  the  article. 

Regarding  Mr.  Newman's  letter,  a: 
Watergate  and  Vietnam  the  electior 
a  President  seemed  to  me  more  imt 
tant  than  Proposition  Fourteen. 
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my  talk  about  one  exclusive  form  of  energy  is  just  irrespon- 
>le  nonsense.  This  country  will  need  all  the  energy  it  can  get 
jm  all  sources  to  meet  the  challenge  that  confronts  us." 


"We're  not  running  out  of  gas.  We're 
running  out  of  cheap,  readily  available 
gas.  That's  an  important  distinction." 


Are  We  Running  Out  of 
the  Fuel  of  the  Future  ? 

No,  say  the  experts.  Despite  recent  shortages,  clean,  efficient 

natural  gas  will  play  a  significant  role  well  into  the  21st 
century.  The  truth  is,  we  simply  cannot  do  without  our  most 
modern  form  of  energy. 


ugh  Downs  interviews  Robert  E.  Seymour,  Chairman  of  the 
lard.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  and  Chairman, 
nerican  Gas  Association. 

JGH  DOWNS: 

ist  winter  the  U.S.  experienced  severe  and  disruptive 
ortages  of  natural  gas.  We  are  now  officially  in  the  middle 
an  energy  crisis  that  President  Carter  has  said  requires 
iging  the  moral  equivalent  of  war.  Yet  you  have  stated  that 
u're  optimistic  about  the  future  of  gas  energy. 
)BERT  SEYMOUR: 

n  indeed  optimistic.  Let's  look  at  the  facts.  Geological 
perts  estimate  that  we  have  at  least  35  and  possibly  as 
uch  as  60  years  of  supply  from  conventional  sources,  and 
at  figure  rises  steeply  when  you  add  the  gas  from  supple- 
sntal  and  non-conventional  sources.  So  there  is  cause  for 
timism  as  far  as  the  future  of  gas  energy  is  concerned, 
as  is  certain  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  U.S.  energy  picture 
:11  into  the  21st  century.  I  consider  that  good  news,  be- 
use  there  is  simply  no  other  form  of  energy  that  could 
ice  over  the  load  gas  is  carrying  today 
JGH  DOWNS:  Just  what  is  that  load? 

)BERT  SEYMOUR: 

as  supplies  over  half  of  the  energy  users  in  the  residen- 
tl-commercial  sector,  and  the  largest  share  of  energy  con- 
med  by  industry.  You  get  an  even  better  perspective  by 
oking  at  it  this  way:  the  gas  industry  supplies  almost  three 
nes  as  much  energy  per  year  as  the  electric  industry. 


HUGH  DOWNS: 

That's  something  most  people  aren't  aware  of,  I  suspect. 
ROBERT  SEYMOUR: 

I'm  afraid  you're  right.  President  Carter  has  called  natural 
gas  our  most  precious  fuel,  and  I  suspect  that  in  addition  to 
its  high-energy  content  his  assessment  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  natural  gas  just  doesn't  pollute  air,  land,  or  water.  Far 
from  being  old-fashioned,  natural  gas  is  really  our  most 
modern,  most  timely  fuel. 
HUGH  DOWNS: 

The  critical  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  how  does  the  cost  of 
our  "most  precious,"  "most  modern"  fuel  compare  with 
other  energy  forms,  let's  say  electricity? 
ROBERT  SEYMOUR: 

In  terms  of  energy  bought  by  residential  users,  electricity 


IMPORTANCE  OF  NATURAL  GAS  T 


Gas  Customers  Gas  Consume 

%  of  All  %  All  Er 

Users  by  Consumed 

Types  of  Users         Number    Market  Amount  (by  Market) 

Residential ' 

Commercial  44,753,000  54.6  7.6  quads  42.7 

Industrial                    180,000  44.5  11.7  quads*  57.3* 

Gas  Transmission 

&  Distribution                —  —  0.6  quads  — 

Total  44,933,000  -  19.9  quads  - 

•Includes  gas  used  for  electric  generation 

Excluding  transportation,  gas  provides  35  9%  ot  all  pnergy  consumed  in  the  U  S 
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"Conservation  is  vital  but  conservation 
alone  is  not  enough." 


today  costs  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  as  gas.  It 
depends  on  where  you  live. 

HUGH  DOW  NS: 

Why  then  all  the  talk  about  an  all-electric  economy? 
ROBER  I  SE\  MOl  R: 

Well,  \  ou  know  that  talk  about  one  exclusive  form  of  energy 
is  just  irresponsible  nonsense.  This  country  will  need  all  the 
energ\  it  can  get  from  all  sources  to  meet  the  challenge  that 
confronts  us. 

tit  GH  DOW  NS: 

That's  what  I've  heard.  Nevertheless,  even  if  gas  continues 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  our  total  energy  picture,  isn't  it  likely  to 
be  a  diminishing  role  over  the  next  20  or  30  years? 
ROBERT SEYMOl  K: 

Not  necessarily.  There  are  knowledgeable  people  within 
the  gas  industry  who  feel  that  in  the  year  2000.  gas  will 
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contribute  the  same  percentage  to  our  total  energy  demand 

as  today.  Now  that  would  mean  increasing  today's  output 

by  more  than  50  percent. 

ill       DOWNS:  Do  you  think  that's  likely? 

ROBERT  SEYMOl  K: 

I  think  it's  possible,  provided  a  lot  of  things  go  right.  But 
that's  talking  about  30-32  quads  of  energy  per  year.  I'm 
counting  on  25  quads— versus  20  todav.  I'm  a  cautious  op- 
timist. 


HI  GH  DOWNS: 

^bu'd  better  explain  quads  before  we  go  on. 
ROBERT  SEN  MOL  R: 

One  quad  is  a  quadrillion  British  thermal  units.  That's  tr 
same  as  a  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  Or  182  millio 
barrels  of  oil.  Or  42  million  tons  of  coal.  Or  293  billio 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity.  It's  a  way  of  making  astr< 
nomical  figures  manageable. 

HI  GH  DOW  NS: 

Where  will  these  astronomical  amounts  of  natural  gas- 
or  30  quads— come  from? 
ROBERT  SEYMOUR: 

The  largest  portion  will  continue  to  come  from  convei 
tional  sources,  including  Alaska  and  the  Outer  Continent; 
Shelf.  Approximately  18-21  quads.  I  would  say.  Then  yo 
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have  the  supplemental  supplies— liquefied  natural  ga: 
synthetic  natural  gas  from  petroleum  feed  stocks,  and  co< 
gasification.  These  supplemental  supplies  will  build  u 
gradually  until  the  end  of  the  century,  when  they  shoul 
account  for  at  least  6  quads. 
HUGH  DOWNS:  Or  may  be  more? 
ROBERT  SEYMOUR: 

Yes  maybe  ten  or  twelve.  It's  very  possible.  Now  furthe 
down  the  line  we  should  have  gas  from  unconvention; 
sources:  the  geopressurized  geothermal  zones  in  the  Gulf  c 
Mexico  and  various  tight  rock  formations  in  the  Rock 
Mountain  and  the  Appalachian  area,  and  even  hydroge 
from  the  sea.  These  are  new  technologies,  and  it's  hard  to  b 
sure  about  the  amounts  or  the  time  frame. 
HUGH  DOWNS: 

How  about  the  cost?  All  energy  seems  to  be  costing  mon 
Will  that  be  the  case  with  these  new  sources? 
ROBERT  SEYMOUR: 

Well,  there  are  a  great  many  uncertainties  about  the  un 
conventional  sources.  But  we  do  know  a  lot  about  th 
supplementals.  and  even  more  about  the  cost  of  conven 
tional  sources,  of  course.  Let  me  start  with  those. 

Today  it  costs  a  producer— the  people  from  whom  we,  th 
utilities  and  pipelines,  buy  our  gas— several  times  as  mucl 
to  drill  the  same  well  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  But  that' 
only  part  of  the  story.  Today  producing  companies  fre 
quently  have  to  drill  much  deeper— several  miles  down— o 
locate  their  rigs  in  much  deeper  water,  or  both.  These  cost 
are  tremendous— but  it's  still  the  cheapest  energy  we  cai 
get.  Now  the  problem  is  that  there  just  isn't  enough  of  it  t< 


neet  our  country's  growing  needs.  That's  where  the  sup- 
lementals  come  in. 
IUGH  DOWNS: 

supplemental  gas  will  be  more  expensive  but  still  cheaper 
lan  other  forms  of  energy? 
OBI  R  I  sn  MOUR: 

^finitely,  lake  coal  gasification,  potentially  the  largest 
nd  also  probably  the  costliest  of  the  supplemental.  First 
eneration  coal  gas  is  estimated  to  come  in  at  a  little  under 
|.50  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Now  compare  that  with  the 
>St  of  its  onl)  major  alternative— coal-generated  electric- 
v  which  is  more  than  $10.00  for  the  same  amount  of 
lergy.  So  coal  gas  costs  less  than  half  as  much.  Does  that 
nswer  your  question? 
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!UGH  DOWNS: 

es.  I'd  like  to  stay  with  coal  gasification  for  a  minute.  It's  a 
?ry  important  subject,  it  seems  to  me,  because  of  the  enor- 
ious  coal  reserves  we  have  in  the  United  States.  What 
bout  the  environmental  aspect? 
OBI  RT  SEYMOUR: 

.ir  pollution  associated  with  coal  gasification  plants  is 
stimated  to  be  about  one-tenth  that  of  scrubber-equipped 
lectric  power  plants  producing  the  same  number  of  usable 
tu's.  Another  environmental  point:  coal  gasification  uses 
nlv  about  one-eighth  as  much  water. 
UGH  DOWNS:  That's  pretty  persuasive. 
OBF.RT  SEYMOUR: 

]  es.  But  remember.  I'm  not  arguing  against  the  diligent  use 
fcoal  to  meet  the  electric  needs  of  our  country.  I'm  simply 
lying  that  these  vast  coal  supplies  must  be  channeled  in 

i  ays  that  will  best  provide  our  long-term  base-load  energy 

j  eeds.  Nor  am  I— or  the  gas  industry— trying  to  belittle  the 
rgent  need  to  develop  alternative  future  energy  sources 

I  Jch  as  solar. 

UGH  DOWNS: 

m  glad  you  said  that.  The  National  Space  Institute,  for 
,  istance,  has  been  making  a  case  for  solar  energy  for  some 
me— a  very  persuasive  ease,  I  think. 
OBERT  SEYMOUR: 

1  agree.  The  gas  industry  has  an  active  research  program 
investigating  the  feasibility  of  using  natural  gas  to  assist 
>lar  in  heating  residential  and  commercial  buildings. 

i  UGH  DOWNS: 
here's  one  more  subject  I'd  like  to  cover,  and  that's  eonser- 
ition.  It's  certainly  an  important  part  of  President  Carter's 


energy  plan.  What's  the  gas  industry's  position  on  that? 
ROBER  I  SI  v.  MOUR: 

As  to  the  need  to  conserve  we  agree  100%.  As  an  industry, 
our  track  record  in  conservation  goes  back  almost  ten  years 
when  we  started  our  Energy  Use  Analysis  program  for 
builders,  architects,  and  large  volume  users.  We've  added  a 
number  of  other  programs  since  then  to  further  improve 
the  efficiency  of  appliances  and  space  heating  systems. 
Now  these  arc  efficiency  improvements  on  what  is  alreadv 
the  most  efficient  form  of  energy  there  is. 

But  conservation  alone  is  not  enough.  Even  at  an  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  of  two  percent,  which  the  President  has 
used  in  projecting  our  future  energy  requirements,  we'll 
need  to  develop  all  the  new  sources  we  have  discussed. 
HUGH  DOW  \S: 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  summarize,  then.  First,  our  potential 
reserves  are  sufficient  to  last  us  well  into  the  2 1st  century. 
We're  not  running  out  of  natural  gas,  just  out  of  cheap, 
easily-available  gas.  That's  important  because  of  the  lead- 
ing role  gas  plays  in  the  U.S.  energy  picture  today. 

Second,  there  is  no  realistic  alternative  to  gas.  Right  now 
no  other  form  of  energy  could  take  over  the  enormous  load 
carried  by  gas  today. 

Third,  although  the  cost  of  production  w  ill  go  up,  gas  will 
still  be  less  expensive  and  more  efficient  than  the  only  real- 
istic alternative:  electricity: 

And  fourth,  gas  is  the  cleanest,  most  environmentally 
acceptable  fuel. 
ROBERT  SEYMOUR: 

I  would  add  one  last,  tremendous  advantage:  the  gas  in- 
dustry's 1-miilion  mile  network  of  pipelines  and  gas  mains. 
It's  the  most  modern  and  the  most  efficient  energv  deliverv 
system  ever  devised— and  it's  in  place,  waiting  to  be  fully 
utilized. 
HUGH  DOWNS: 

All  of  which  means  gas  will  play  a  significant  role  well  into 
the  21st  century. 

ROBERT  SEYMOUR: 

No  doubt  about  it.  when  you  look  at  the  facts. 


Built  at  a  cost  of  $50  billion  and  irreplaceable  today,  the  U.S. 
gas  transmission  and  distribution  network  of  1  million  miles 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  methods  to  transmit  energy, 
consuming  less  energy  per  unit  shipped  than,  for  instance, 
electricity. 
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SMALL  IS  DUBIOUS 


Only  the  fittest  technologies  are  likely  to  survive  by  Samuel  C.  Florma 


Last  APRIL,  while  reading  the 
papers  the  morning  after  the 
President's  energy  address  to 
the  nation,  I  was  struck  by  a 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Carter's 
pollster  and  adviser,  Patrick  Caddell: 
"The  idea  that  big  is  bad  and  that  there 
is  something  good  to  smallness  is  some- 
thing that  the  country  has  come  to  ac- 
cept much  more  today  than  it  did  10 
years  ago.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  changes  in  America  over  the 
past  decade." 

Since  the  nation  had  just  been  ex- 
horted to  embark  on  the  most  hercu- 
lean technological,  economic,  and  po- 
litical enterprises,  this  reference  to 
smallness  seemed  to  me  to  be  singular- 
ly inapt.  Waste  is  to  be  deplored,  of 
course,  and  inefficiency.  But  bigness? 
I  had  not  realized  that  the  small-is- 
beautiful  philosophy  had  reached  the 
White  House. 

A  few  days  after  the  Carter  speech, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  lec- 
ture by  E.  F.  Schumacher,  the  author 
of  Small  Is  Beautiful,  the  book  that, 
since  its  publication  in  1973,  has  be- 
come the  Koran  of  the  antitechnology 
movement.  I  listened,  bemused,  as  Dr. 
Schumacher  depicted  a  United  States 
in  which  each  community  would  bake 


its  own  bread  and  develop  its  own  re- 
sources, a  nation  of  self-reliant  crafts- 
men where  interstate  transport  would 
practically  disappear.  The  energy  crisis 
could  be  solved,  Schumacher  main- 
tained, only  by  replacing  our  sprawling 
network  of  industrial  metropolises  with 
numerous  small-scale  production  cen- 
ters. Schumacher's  audience  listened, 
entranced.  It  was  clear  that  the  energy 
crisis  was  giving  new  life  to  an  idea 
which  otherwise  might  have  died  a  nat- 
ural death. 

On  my  way  home,  I  found  myself 
thinking  about  a  telephone  call  I  had 
received  a  few  weeks  earlier  from  a 
consultant  to  the  power  industry.  He 
was  concerned  about  an  article  entitled 
"Energy  Strategy:  The  Road  Not  Ta- 
ken?" by  Amory  B.  Lovins,  a  British 
physicist,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
October  1976  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  article,  which  argued  the  small-is- 
beautiful  position  forcefully,  had  been 
extensively  quoted  in  the  international 
press,  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  discussed  in  Business  Week, 
and  been  the  subject  of  the  most  re- 
print requests  ever  received  by  Foreign 
Affairs,  surpassing  even  the  famous 
George  Kennan  "Mr.  X"  piece. 

Opposition  has  not  been  slow  to  rally. 


The  man  who  called  me  put  togetht 
a  collection  of  rebuttal  essays  prepare 
by  people  prominent  in  the  fields  ( 
energv.  academe,  industry,  and  labo 
This  imposing  pamphlet  has  been  ci 
culated  in  large  quantities  wherever  i 
sponsor  fears  the  Lovins  article  migl 
have  made  an  impression.  It  appeal 
that  the  metaphysical  struggle  betwee 
small  and  big — reminiscent  of  the  a 
gument  over  the  number  of  angels  th; 
can  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin — hi 
become  a  real  issue. 


THE  SMALL-IS-BEAUTIFUL  belie 
ers,  as  exemplified  by  the  Lo 
ins  article,   commence  the 
campaign  with  a  critique 
our  existing  energy  technology,  esp 
cially  our  nationwide  grid  of  electric 
power.  The  deficiencies  of  this  syste 
are  obvious  enough.  Electricity  is  ci 
ated  in  huge  central  plants  by  boilii 
water  to  run  generators.  Whether  tl 
heat  that  boils  the  water  is  furnish 
by  oil.  coal,  gas,  nuclear  energy, 
even  by  solar  energy,  a  great  deal 
energy  is  wasted  in  the  process,  ai 
even  more  is  lost  in  transmission  ov 
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mg  lines.  By  the  time  the  electricity 
[rives  in  our  home  or  factory  and  is 
ut  to  use.  about  two-thirds  of  the 
riginal  energy  has  been  dissipated.  In 
idition.  the  existence  of  what  Lovins 
dls  "the  infrastructure"  of  the  pow- 

•  industry  itself — tens  of  thousands 
:  workers  occupying  enormous  office 
>mplexes — costs  the  system  more  en- 
gv.  and  costs  the  consumer  more 
oney. 

The  proposed  solution,  which  on  first 
;aring  sounds  fairly  sensible,  is  the 
eation  of  small,  efficient  energy-cre- 
ing  installations  in  the  buildings 
here  the  energy  is  used,  or  at  most 
the  medium  scale  of  urban  neighbor- 
Kids  and  rural  villages.  Direct  solar 
ants  are  the  preferred  system,  al- 
ough  Lovins  also  mentions  small 
ass-produced  diesel  generators,  wind- 
iven  generators,  and  several  other 
chnologies  still  in  the  development 
age. 

Yet.  despite  the  advantages  of  this 
stem,  the  new  "soft"  technologies,  to 
<e  Lovins's  term,  would  entail  the 
anufacture,  transport,  and  installation 
millions  of  new  mechanisms.  This 
nnot  but  be  a  monumental  undertak- 
g  requiring  enormous  outlays  of  cap- 
il  and  energy.  Then  these  mecha- 
sms  will  have  to  be  maintained.  We 
I  resent  the  electric  and  phone  com- 
mies, but.  when  service  is  interrupt- 
I,  a  crew  of  competent  men  arrives 
1  the  scene  to  set  things  right.  Lovins 
sures  us  that  the  solar  collectors  or 
indmills  in  our  homes  will  be  serviced 

•  our  friendly,  independent  neighbor- 
ed mechanic,  a  prospect  which  must 
till  the  blood  of  anyone  who  has  ever 
id  to  have  a  car  repaired  or  tried  to 
:t  a  plumber  in  an  emergency.  As  for 
nericans  becoming  self-reliant  crafts- 
en.  as  Schumacher  assures  us  we  can, 
is  idea  sounds  fine  in  a  symposium 
i  the  human  condition,  but  it  over- 
oks  the  enormous  practical  and  psy- 
ological  difficulties  that  stand  in 
i  way.  The  recently  attempted  urban 
>mesteading  program,  for  example, 
as  based  on  this  very  appealing  con- 
pt.  Abandoned  houses  were  to  be 
rned  over  to  deserving  families  at  no 
■St.  just  as  land  was  made  available 

homesteaders  in  the  last  century, 
le  program  failed  because  most  poor 
milies  simply  were  not  capable  of 
'ring  up  the  houses. 
Another  hope  of  the  small-is-beauti- 
1  advocates  is  that  great  savings  can 


be  realized  bv  eliminating  the  admin- 
istrations, or  "middlemen"  of  the  util- 
ity companies.  But  in  the  real  world  it 
appears  that  the  middleman  does  per- 
form a  useful  function.  How  else  can 
we  explain  the  failure  of  the  cooper- 
ative buying  movement,  which  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  people  can  band  to- 
gether to  eliminate  distribution  costs? 
The  shortcomings  of  large  organiza- 
tions are  universally  recognized,  and 
'"bureaucratic"  has  long  been  a  syn- 
onym for  "inefficient."  But,  like  it  or 
not,  large  organizations  with  apparent- 
ly superfluous  administrative  layers 
seem  to  work  better  than  small  ones. 
Chain  stores  are  still  in  business,  while 
mom-and-pop  stores  continue  to  fail. 
Local  power  companies,  especially,  are 
a  vanishing  breed.  Decisions  made  in 
the  marketplace  do  not  tell  us  every- 
thing, but  they  do  tell  us  a  lot  more 
than  the  fantasies  of  futurist  econo- 
mists. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  situation 
cannot  change.  If  a  handy  gadget  be- 
comes available  that  will  heat  my  house 
economically  using  wind,  water,  sun- 
light, or  moonlight.  I  will  rush  out  to 
buy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  come  in  the 


power-plant  field — perhaps  nuclear  fu- 
sion or  direct  conversion  of  sunlight  to 
electricity — then  I  will  be  pleased  to 
continue  my  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  electric  company. 

Such  an  open-minded  approach  has 
no  appeal  to  Lovins.  Quoting  Bobert 
Frost  on  two  roads  diverging  in  a 
wood,  he  asserts  that  we  must  select 
one  way  or  the  other,  since  we  cannot 
travel  both.  The  analogy  is  absurd, 
since  we  are  a  pluralistic  society  of 
more  than  200  million  people,  not  a 
solitary  poet,  and  it  has  been  our  habit 
to  take  every  road  in  sight.  Will  it  be 
wasteful  to  build  power  plants  that  may 
soon  be  obsolete?  1  think  not.  If  a  plant 
is  used  for  an  interim  period  while 
other  technologies  are  developed,  it  will 
have  served  its  purpose.  If  it  is  never 
used  at  all,  it  will  still  have  been  a  use- 
ful component  of  a  contingency  plan. 
When  billions  of  dollars  are  spent  each 
year  on  constantly  obsolescing  weap- 
ons which  we  hope  we  will  never  have 
to  use,  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to 
ask  for  some  contingency  planning  for 
our  life-support  systems. 

Our  resources  are  limited,  of  course, 
and  we  want  to  allocate  them  sensibly. 
At  this  time  it  is  not  clear  whether 
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the  most  promising  technologies  are 
"hard"  or  "soft"  or,  as  is  most  likely, 
some  combination  of  both.  The  "soft" 
technologies  are  not  being  ignored. 
The  Administration's  energy  program 
contains  incentives  for  solar  heat  in- 
stallations by  individual  homeowners. 
Research  and  development  funds  are 
being  granted  to  a  multitude  of  experi- 
mental projects.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  working  on  improvements  to  our 
conventional  systems.  What  else  could 
a  responsible  society  do?  We  must  as- 
sume that  the  technologies  which  pre- 
vail will  be  those  which  prove  to  be 
most  cost-effective  and  least  hazardous. 
Improper  political  pressures  may  be  a 
factor,  but  these  have  a  way  of  can- 
celling each  other  out.  A  new  product 
attracts  sophisticated  investors,  and  be- 
fore long  there  is  a  new  lobbyist's  of- 
fice in  Washington.  The  struggle  for 
markets  and  profits  creates  a  jungle  in 
which  the  fittest  technologies  are  like- 
ly to  survive. 


Technological  efficiency,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  standard  by 
which  the  small-is-beautiful 
advocates  are  willing  to  abide. 
Lovins  makes  this  clear  when  he  states 
that  even  if  nuclear  power  were  clean, 
safe,  and  economic,  "it  would  still  be 
unattractive  because  of  the  political  im- 
plications of  the  kind  of  energy  econ- 
omy it  would  lock  us  into."  As  for 
making  electricity  from  huge  solar  col- 
lectors in  the  desert,  or  from  temper- 
ature differences  in  the  oceans,  or  from 
solar  energy  collected  by  satellites  in 
outer  space — these  also  will  not  do, 
"for  they  are  ingenious  high-technol- 
ogy ways  to  supply  energy  in  a  form 
and  at  a  scale  inappropriate  to  most 
end-use  needs."  Finally,  he  admits 
straight  out  that  the  most  important 
questions  of  energy  strategy  "are  not 
mainly  technical  or  economic  but  rath- 
er social  and  ethical." 

So  the  technological  issue  is  found 
to  be  a  diversion,  not  at  all  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  The  political  consequences 
of  bigness,  it  would  appear,  are  what 
we  have  to  fear.  A  centralized  energy 
system,  Lovins  iell?  us,  is  "less  com- 
patible with  social  diversity  and  per- 
sonal freedom  of  choice"  than  the 
small,  more  pluralistic,  approach  he 
favors. 

But  diversity  and  freedom,  at  least 
in  the  United  States,  are  protected  and 


encouraged  by  strong  institutions.  Ex- 
ploitation thrives  in  small  towns  and  in 
small  businesses.  Big  government  and 
big  labor  unions,  rfor  all  their  faults, 
are  the  means  by  which  we  achieve 
the  freedoms  we  hold  so  dear. 

When  big  organizations  challenge  our 
well-being,  as  indeed  they  do — mo- 
nopolistic corporations,  corrupt  labor 
unions,  et  al. — our  protection  comes, 
not  from  petty  insurrections,  but  from 
that  biggest  of  all  organizations,  the 
federal  government.  And  when  big  gov- 
ernment itself  is  at  fault,  the  remedy 
can  only  be  shake-ups  and  more  sensi- 
ble procedures,  not  elimination  of  that 
bureaucracy  which  is  a  crucial  element 
of  our  democracy.  Does  it  not  seem 
absurd,  and  quite  late  in  the  day,  to 
speak  of  losing  our  political  freedom 
through  the  growth  of  federally  super- 
vised utility  companies,  when  we  long 
ago  agreed  to  give  up  our  individual 
militias,  and  entrust  the  national  de- 
fense to  a  national  army?  The  small- 
is-beautiful  philosophy  makes  just  as 
little  sense  politically  as  it  does  tech- 
nologically. 

The  next  argument  that  Schumacher 
and  Lovins  present  is  the  social  one. 
Even  if  large  organizations  "work" 
technically  and  politically,  it  is  claimed, 
they  do  not  work  socially.  The  subtitle 
to  Small  Is  Beautiful  is  "Economics  As 
If  People  Mattered."  Only  in  small  so- 
cial groups,  apparently,  is  it  possible 
for  people  to  "matter."  Schumacher 
and  Lovins  would  not  appear  to  have 
read  such  books  as  Winesburg,  Ohio. 
Spoon  River  Anthology,  and  Main 
Street,  with  their  picture  of  the  Amer- 
ican small  town  as  a  petty,  cramped, 
and  spiteful  community.  Cities  and 
small  towns  will  always  have  their  de- 
fenders, but  the  constantly  discussed 
question  about  whether  it  is  '"better"' 
to  live  in  the  city,  the  country,  or  the 
suburbs  is  a  matter  of  taste  which  can- 
not be  settled  by  self-appointed  intel- 
lectual mandarins. 

Perhaps  what  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
new  w  orship  of  smallness  is  an  increas- 
ing revulsion  against  the  ugliness  of 
much  of  industrial  America.  Dams, 
highways,  and  electric  transmission 
lines,  once  the  symbol  of  a  somewhat 
naive  commercial  boosterism.  are  now 
depicted  as  vulgar.  But  this  association 
of  bigness  w  ith  lack  of  taste  is  not  w  ar- 
ranted. The  colossal  works  of  man  are 
no  more  inherently  vulgar  than  the 
small  works  are  inherently  petty.  We 


prize  robustness  in  life  as  well  as  d 
icacy.  Rousseau,  coming  upon  a  B 
man  aqueduct,  had  this  to  say: 

The  echo  of  my  footsteps  under 
the  immense  arches  made  me  think 
I  could  hear  the  strong  voices  of 
the  men  who  had  built  it.  I  felt  lost 
like  an  insect  in  the  immensity  of 
the  work.  I  felt,  along  with  the 
sense  of  my  own  littleness,  some- 
thing nevertheless  which  seemed  to 
elevate  my  soul;  I  said  to  myself 
with  a  sigh:  "Oh!  that  I  had  been 
born  a  Roman!" 

Economic  and  social  arguments  asi< 
Schumacher  and  Lovins  maintain  tl 
their  philosophy  is  founded  on  a  ba 
of  moral  conviction,  of  thrift,  simp 
city,  and  humility.  We  have  sinned 
being  wasteful,  ostentatious,  and  ; 
rogant.  Thus  smallness  becomes  a  syi 
bol  of  virtue. 

For  a  moment,  as  at  every  step  alo: 
the  way,  we  are  inclined  to  agree.  T 
message  has  an  appeal.  The  problei 
of  our  age — the  environmental  cris 
the  energy  crisis,  the  depletion  of  o 
natural  resources — are,  we  susp& 
caused  by  our  profligacy.  Imprc 
idence,  it  would  appear,  has  becor 
the  cardinal  sin. 

But  even  the  most  useful  moral  pi 
cepts — such  as  patriotism — often  ha 
a  dark  underside.  In  the  present  i 
stance,  the  thrift  being  preached  len 
itself  to  a  smallness  of  spirit.  I  The  d; 
after  President  Carter's  first  enerj 
message  I  heard  the  radio  commentat 
Paul  Harvey  question  the  "waste" 
gasoline  for  busing  school  children 
The  humilitv  proposed  evokes  tho 
Oriental  attitudes  which  counsel  tl 
masses  to  accept  their  wretched  1< 
Such  fatalistic  beliefs  may  be  useful 
adding  a  measure  of  serenity  to  01 
private  lives,  but  they  are  insidious  el 
ments  to  inject  into  debates  on  publ 
policy. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  big  versi 
small  recalls  the  Lilliputians  going 
war  over  the  question  of  whether  eg; 
should  be  opened  at  the  big  or  litt 
end.  Smallness,  after  all,  is  a  word  th 
is  neutral — technologically,  political! 
socially,  aesthetically,  and,  of  cours 
morally.  Its  use  as  a  symbol  of  goo 
ness  would  be  one  more  entertainii 
example  of  human  folly  were  it  not  f<| 
the  disturbing  consequences  of  the  al 
guments  advanced  in  its  cause. 

harper's/august  19; 
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crisis. 


No  five  passenger  car 
can  beat  fhe'77Audi  Fox  at  the  gas  pump. 


Based  on  the  latest 
EPA  estimates,  the 
Fox  5  passenger 
sedan  with  a  stan- 
dard shift  got  an  incred- 
ible 36  mpg  on  the  high- 
way and  24  mpg  in  the  city. 
(Your  actual  mileage  may 
vary  depending  on  how  and 
where  you  drive,  your  car's  condition  and 
optional  equipment.) 

And  the  Fox  gives  you  foxy  features  you  would  only  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  high  performance  sportscar.  Like  fuel  in- 
jection, front-wheel  drive,  rack-and-pinion  steering, 
dual-diagonal  brakes,  negative  steering  roll  radius  system, 
torsion  crank  rear  axle.  And  foxy  response  (0-50  in  8.0  sec). 

The  '77  Audi  Fox.  By  far,  the  leader  of  the  pack. 
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LIKUD'S  VICTORY 


Israel's  new  government  may  hold  out  better  prospects  for  peace 


by  Ben  J.  Wattenber 


I WRITE  THIS  IN  violation  of  a  self- 
imposed  rule:  never  try  to  be  wise 
about  foreign  elections.  It  is  a  rule 
whose  origin  is  rooted  in  talking 
about  American  elections  to  well-mean- 
ing foreign  correspondents,  and  then 
reading  the  results:  naive,  skewed,  in- 
sensitive, overly  attuned  to  the  regnant 
cliche.  An  election,  it  has  seemed  to  me, 
is  too  personal,  too  rooted  in  folk  his- 
tory, too  shaded  in  tone  and  innuendo 
to  be  understood  by  an  outsider.  (For 
that  matter,  a  lot  of  locals  never  get  it 
right,  either.) 

I  violate  my  rule  only  because  the  re- 
cent vote  in  Israel  was  perhaps  easier 
for  an  outsider  American  to  sense  in 
advance  than  for  some  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated insider  Israelis.  An  Ameri- 
can had  seen  it  happen  before,  and 
recently.  The  small  headline  in  the  Je- 
rusalem Post  the  morning  after  the  elec- 
tion said,  '"U.S.  Officials  Shocked  by 
Likud's  Lead,"  and  told  about  anony- 
mous "L.S.  officials"  expressing  ''in- 
credulity'" about  the  results  and  the 
portents  of  the  results.  W  ell,  let  me  say 
that  a  "L.S.  official"  named  Jimmy  Car- 
ter would  have  expressed  neither  shock 
nor  incredulity  had  he  been  in  Israel 
for  a  few  days  before  and  after  the 
election,  as  I  was. 

For  the  exquisite  irony  of  the  imme- 
diate postelection  clash  between  Carter 
and  Menahem   Begin   is  that  Begin 


(and  the  Likud  party)  won  on  all  the 
Carter  issues.  His  peanut  farm  was  a 
modest  three-room  apartment  in  Tel 
Aviv,  but  the  issues  Begin  and  Likud 
used  were  pure  Carter:  traditionalism, 
religion,  alienation,  responsiveness, 
"fed-up."  time-for-a-change.  patriotism, 
decency,  inflation,  anti-W  ashington  (or 
anti-Jerusalem,  or  both,  as  the  case 
may  be ) .  Moreover,  had  Carter  been 
there,  I  think  his  opinion  of  the  Likud 
victory  might  have  been  different.  In 
that  Biblical  land  he  might  have  ob- 
served a  new  creation,  a  two-party  de- 
mocracy, and  found  that  it  was  good. 


To  an  outsider,  the  impend- 
ing change  was  clear  some 
days  before  the  election.  I 
would  sit  around  living  rooms 
with  Israeli  politicians,  or  with  promi- 
nent nonpolitical  Israelis,  some  of 
them  old-timers  who  could  rightfully- 
lay  claim  to  having  built  the  Labor 
Zionist  state  over  a  period,  not  of  dec- 
ades, but  of  generations.  And  always, 
the  story  was  the  same:  "Now,  I'll  vote 
Dash  [Yigal  Yadin's  Democratic  Move- 
ment for  Change],  but  Labor  will  win 
[barely]  and  form  the  government." 
or  "I'll  vote  Likud,  but  Peres  [Labor's 
list-leading  candidate]   will  form  the 

Ben  W'attenberg  is  a  Visiting  Fellow  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute. 


government."  A  few  even  professe 
that  they  would  vote  for  Shelli  (the  e: 
treme  dove  party  I  understanding,  agah 
"that  Labor  would  win  anyway."  If 
were  Mr.  Peres,  I  think  I  would  ha\ 
felt  as  if  I  were  standing  on  the  beac 
when  the  tide  was  going  out  and  tl 
sand  was  slithering  inexorably  throug 
my  toes. 

Why?  WTiat  caused  the  vote  erosion 
The  message  seemed  clear  to  an  ou 
sider:  not  even  the  elites  were  stay  in 
with  the  power  structure  as  the  remarl 
able  beast  we  call  democracy  thrashe 
its  tail.  What  happens,  then,  when  ii 
siders  join  the  outsiders,  is  not  th; 
"the  center  doesn't  hold"  (the  scourgi 
phrase  of  liberals),  the  center  simpl 
moves  a  little  bit,  and  a  new  bunch  < 
pols  gets  invited  to  cocktail  partie 
where  people  tell  them  how  smart  the 
are,  a  decade-long  process  which  yielc 
another  bunch  of  rascal-elitists  to  thro 
out. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  very  healthy  di 
velopment,  as  we've  seen  in  Carter 
America  and  as,  I  would  guess,  we' 
see  in  Begin's  and  Likud's  Israel — an 
in  Sweden,  and  in  India,  and  in  En< 
land  in  a  few  months.  I  stopped  i 
England  en  route  to  Israel,  and  my  ev 
dence  of  a  worldwide  trend  is  that 
can  t  remember  whether  a  set  of  not« 
I  made  recorded  the  complaints  of  a 
English  or  an  Israeli  cabdriver.  It  har< 
lv  matters:  I  heard  it  first  during  tl 
New  York  City  civilian-review-boar 
referendum  in  1966.  The  plaint  is  a 
ways  the  same:  those  politicians  ha\ 
too  many  grand  theories,  and  they'\ 
forgotten  who  the  boss  is. 

It  was  particularly  stirring  to  see 
happen  firsthand  and  for  the  first  tin 
in  a  nation.  How  often  can  one  say  th; 
he  was  present  at  the  creation?  P; 
Moynihan  makes  the  point  that  Joh 
Adams  was  one  of  the  great  heroes  c 
the  Western  World.  In  1800  he  becarr 
the  first  incumbent  American  Preside) 
to  run  for  the  highest  office  and  los 
He  was  crushed,  and  his  diaries  reve. 
that  at  that  time  he  regarded  himse 
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a  failure.  In  fact,  by  not  scheming 
by  sulking  in  a  coach  headed  back 

Boston — he  legitimized  in  the  mod- 
n  world  the  idea  that  even  the  most 
werful  leaders  can  be  dumped  when 
;  great  beast  writhes  in  the  voting 
oths.  And  that,  of  course,  is  a  greater 
;acy  than  most  Presidents  leave  be- 
ad them. 

This  process  just  happened  in  Israel, 
is  the  first  time  that  the  nation  has 
d  other  than  a  Labor  government, 
ley're  out — for  a  while,  at  least.  Not- 
thstanding  scandals  and  indecisive- 
ss,  let  it  be  said  that  they've  by  no 
5ans  been  a  bad  bunch.  As  they  like 
say,  they  did  build  the  state,  and 
it,  too,  is  a  greater  legacy  than  most 
us  leave  behind. 


[~W  "7- HAT  OF  Likud  ?  Poor  fel- 
k  /    lows    won   the  election, 

surprising    even  them- 

▼     T      selves,  and  got  pummeled 

Arabs  and  Jews.  Americans  and  Is- 
;lis,  press  and  politicos.  And  what  is 
;ir  crime?  They  had  the  misfortune 

step  on  five  loaded  words:  hard, 
e,  right,  u  ing,  and  terrorist.  The  first 
lr.  when  run  together,  as  in  "hard- 
e,  right-wing  Menahem  Begin,"  have 
:  singular  ability  to  send  some  Ameri- 
1  liberal  Jews  into  orbit. 
But  what  is  Likud  so  hard-line  about  ? 
lat  are  they  right-wing  about? 
Well,  they  are  pro  free  enterprise! 
cud  has  made  the  point  that  labor 
:ialism  in  Israel  has  produced  run- 
ay  bureaucracy,  overregulation,  al- 
>st  plenary  power  for  unions  and, 
»st  serious,  a  stultifying  investment 
mate  in  a  country  that  desperately 
sds  fresh  infusions  of  outside  capital, 
ael,  they  believe,  has  the  New  York 
y  disease,  and  the  Likud  plan  con- 
aplates  a  remedial  modernizing  dose 

American-style  entrepreneurial  ac- 
ity,  although  still  well  to  the  left 

the  goals  of  the  1976  Democratic 
tform. 

And  "hard-line"?  Surely  correct.  On 
;  issue  of  security  and  the  territories, 
cud  is  hard-line.  So  is  Yigal  Yadin 
d  his  Democratic  Movement  for 
ange.  So  are  the  religious  parties.  So 
Labor.  So  are  almost  all  Israelis, 
dat  is  absolutely  right  when  he  says 
of  the  Israelis  are  hawks. 
It  is  easy  to  sit  in  Washington,  look 
a  map,  and  play  the  salami-slicing 
ne:  cut  a  slice  off  the  Golan:  give 


HERE'S  OUR  HEAD  DISTILLER  telling  his 
favorite  fishing  tale.  His  assistants,  we  believe, 
have  heard  it  before. 

0p\  Nobody  knows  more  about 

I  fliE^r^  distilling  than  Frank  Bobo  here. 

yflp^^i  But  his  favorite  topic  is  fish. 
W        j  Jn  EsPeciaMy  this  263^-pound 

A^ttRKSk  muskie  he  pulled  out  of  Elk 

■HhEvU  River  on  February'  third  at  7:30 
in  the  morning  with  an  AC  Shiner  8/^inch  lure. 
Our  employees  have  heard 
this  tale  so  often  they 
don't  need  to  listen  any- 
more. But  when  Frank 
starts  talking  about  Jack 
Daniels,  you  can  be  sure 
they  don't  miss  a  word. 
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Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow,  Prop.,  Inc.,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 
Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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LIKUD  -  VICTORY 


back  most  of  the  Sinai :  return  the  West 
Bank.  But  when  you  drive  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Jerusalem,  a  different  set  of 
perceptions  take  over.  The  distance  from 
the  border  of  the  West  Bank  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  across  the  waist  of 
Israel,  is  about  the  distance  from  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  Bethesda.  For  a  continental. 
3.000-mile-wide  nation  to  push  Israel 
into  returning  to  such  precarious  bor- 
ders strikes  many  Israelis  as  a  bit  in- 
sensitive. 

So  Mr.  Begin,  while  prepared  to  go 
the  salami  route  on  Sinai  and  Golan, 
has  said.  "Not  one  inch"  on  the  "an- 
cestral homelands"  of  Judea  and  Sam- 
aria— or  the  W  est  Bank,  if  you  will.  It 
is  a  view  that  most  Israelis  would  love 
to  be  able  to  hold,  but  they  also  sense 
it  is  unrealistic.  So  they  talk  about  a 
security  defense  line  on  the  Jordan  Riv- 
er t-bulwarked  by  "illegal"  settlements 
established  by  Labor,  not  Likud),  and 
about  a  demilitarized  West  Bank,  and 
a  West  Bank  federated  with  Jordan  not 
established  as  a  Palestinian  state — and 
so  on.  They  take  this  view  because  they 
see  a  reality  of  international  pressure 
on  Israel  that  Mr.  Begin  does  not  ac- 
knowledge. 

At  this  moment,  it  is  very  hard  to 
judge  Begin's  views.  He  may  be  right: 
Israel  was  in  fact  built  by  men  and 
women  who  chcse  to  ignore  what  passed 
for  conventional  wisdom.  And  he  may 
be  wrong.  More  important,  he  may 
change  his  mind,  or  have  it  changed 
for  him.  and  it  is  the  possibility  of  such 
a  process  which  leads  me  to  think  that 
the  election  results  will  turn  out  to  help 
rather  than  hinder  the  peace  process. 

As  ONE  looks  at  the  current 
state  of  the  international 
chessboard,  it  is  apparent  that 
Israel  will  be  subjected  to  a 
heavy  application  of  pressure  from 
friend  and  foe  alike:  from  Europeans 
concerned  about  oil.  from  .Americans 
concerned  about  Europe,  oil.  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  Arab  extremists 
and  Arabs  who  are  described  as  mod- 
erates. And  the  key  questions  are  these: 
will  the  Likud  government  soften  its 
territorial  position?  can  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations go  forward?  can  thev  be 
fruitful? 

The  keys  to  these  questions,  it  seems 
to  me.  rest  on  two  sets  of  facts. 

Likud  won  its  victory  not  because  of 
its  foreign  or  territorial  policies,  but 


in  spite  of  them.  Labor  lost  not  because 
of  its  foreign  or  territorial  policies,  but 
in  spite  of  them.  These  facts  are  clear 
from  an  examination  of  public  opinion 
polls  taken  just  before  the  elections.  As 
a  matter  of  record.  Labor's  strongest 
issue  was  foreign  policy:  more  than 
half  of  Israel's  voters  still  supported 
the  Rabin-Peres  international  policies 
even  as  Labor's  house  of  cards  was  col- 
lapsing. 

The  second  set  of  facts  concerns  Is- 
raeli response  to  what  is  perceived  as 
American  strong-arm  tactics  about  dic- 
tating the  nature  of  a  settlement  and. 
by  extension,  dictating  who  will  be  in 
power  in  Israel.  There  is  no  question 
that  some  of  President  Carter's  on- 
again-off-again  statements  about  Israel 
this  spring  were  ill  advised  and.  more 
important,  helped  to  undermine  the 
Labor  government  that  he  wanted  kept 
in  power.  If  the  President's  statements 
were  inconsistent,  impetuous,  and  some- 
times plain  wrong,  the  preelection  leaks 
from  the  State  Department  were  posi- 
tively bush  league.  The  day  before  the 
election,  for  example,  readers  of  the 
Jerusalem  Post  read  this  headline  on 
page  1  above  the  fold:  "U.S.  Officials 
Rooting  for  Alignment  [Labor]  Victo- 
ry Today." 

Israeli  voters  responded  as  might 
any  group  of  red-blooded  voters  any- 
where in  the  world:  they  voted  against 
the  party  assumed  to  be  under  the 
thumb  of  a  foreign  power,  even  one  as 
admired  and  respected  as  the  United 
States  is  in  Israel. 

These  facts  would  seem  worthy  of 
consideration  in  shaping  the  outlines 
of  an  intelligent  American  foreign  poli- 
cv  toward  Israel:  more  carrots  than 
sticks.  The  major  pressure  of  Likud  on 
peace  negotiations  and  territorial  con- 
cessions will  come  from  within.  That 
pressure  will  take  the  form  of  a  process, 
not  an  event,  and  will  happen,  indeed 
is  happening,  within  the  democratic 
process  in  Israel.  That  process  will  on- 
ly be  slowed  by  publicized.  .American- 
initiated  hardball. 

Can  Begin,  alleged  former  terrorist, 
alleged  messianic  fanatic,  moderate  his 
views  and  become  a  constructive  force 
in  the  Mideast  negotiations? 

If  one  accepts  the  premise  that  the 
electoral  events  in  Israel  were  quintes- 
sentially.  even  poetically,  democratic, 
the  answer  is  obviously  yes. 

^Tiat  I  don't  accept  is  the  notion  that 
Besm  was  a  "terrorist"  in  the  modern 


sense  of  that  word.  He.  and  the  Irgu 
fought  British  colonialists,  a  traditie 
that  goes  back  to  George  Washingto; 
His  methods  were  not  those  of  tl 
Marquis  of  Queensberry:  neither  wei 

ashington's  or  Jomo  Kenvatta's.  B 
gin  and  the  Irgun  were  intent  on  sa 
ing  the  European  Jewish  remnant  < 
the  Holocaust.  A  retrospective  look 
Palestine  in  the  mid-1940s  sugges 
that  the  Irgun's  activity  clearlv  acce 
erated  the  process  of  independence  ai 
the  possibility  of  providing  a  home  f< 
displaced  persons.  Moreover,  the  Irgu 
never  engaged  in  the  boastful  ai 
capricious  slaying  of  women,  childre 
or  athletes. 

But  suppose  Begin  and  the  Irgun  a: 
all  the  bad  things  people  call  them.  m 
it  still  work  out? 

I  believe  so.  If  democracy  had 
held  day  in  Israel  in  May.  is  there 
reason  to  expect  it  to  stop  functionii 
by  September?  Begin's  troops  are- 
like  Carter's — outsiders.  With  a  fe 
notable  exceptions  (  such  as  Gen.  Ezi 
\^  eizman  | .  they  have  never  been  pa 
of  Israel's  "2.000  families"  that  we 
to  the  same  schools,  lived  in  the  san 
neighborhoods,  and  so  on.  They  hai 
been  political  as  well  as  social  outlan 
ers :  in  the  twenty-nine  years  of  Israel 
nationhood  they've  always  been  nui 
ber  two.  and  only  once,  for  onlv  a  fe 
years,  had  even  a  few  Cabinet  member 

Does  the  mixture  of  democracy  ai 
power  change  people  and  change  p 
sitions  as  outsiders  become  insiders 
Ask  Jimmy  Carter.  In  the  spring  < 
1976.  candidate  Carter  announced  th; 
he  favored  a  defense  cut  of  between  ? 
billion  and  $7  billion.  By  June  of  197 
Carter's  representatives  on  the  Dem 
cratic  platform  subcommittee  didi 
seem  particularly  anxious  to  write  tl 
pledge  into  the  platform,  but  the  libe 
als  insisted  and  in  it  went.  In  the  fa 
nominee  Carter  tried  not  to  mention 
during  the  campaign.  In  the  early  wi 
ter  President-elect  Carter  and  h 
spokesmen  allowed  that  what  the  S5  bi 
lion-to-S7  billion  cut  really  meant  wi 
a  cut  of  that  amount  in  Ford's  propost 
budget,  which  called  for  a  $10  billic 
increase.  In  the  early  spring  of  197 
when  President  Carter  sent  his  defens 
budget  recommendation  to  the  Coi 
gress.  it  was  onlv  $300  million  shy  < 
Ford's  request,  and  he  and  Secretarv  < 
Defense  Harold  Brown  were  denoun 
ing  Congressional  budget-cutters  as  i 
responsible.  Simply  put.  the  perceptic 
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realitv  has  a  way  of  changing  when 
outsider  becomes  an  insider. 
Richard  Nixon  transformed  a  career 
anti-Communism  by  going  to  China 
i  toasting  Mao  on  three  networks, 
■enachem  Begin  the  man  to  make  a 
I  with  the  Arabs?  All  we  know  is 
,t  there  is  nothing  in  recent  history 
suggest  that  he  can't  do  it.  Perhaps 
ne  among  Israeli  leaders,  he  could 
suade  the  hawks  to  I  grudgingly  and 
voush  i  accept  a  deal — if  it  is  a 
>d  deal,  i  Remember  w  hat  pundits 
d  about  the  Nixon-China  caper: 
esident  Humphrey  couldn't  have  got- 
awa\  with  it — because  Nixon  would 
e  denounced  it.") 

Here  is  yet  another  reason  win 
B  nun  be  able  to  deal,  and  this  one. 
,  has  a  Carter  analogue.  In  the  early 
nths  of  his  term.  President  Carter 
had  the  good  sense  to  understand 
t  America's  major  weakness  in  the 
eign  arena  was  rooted  in  domestic 
tudes.  As  long  as  America  had  a 
lgdog  attitude  about  itself,  as  long 
\merica  felt  that  maybe  it  no  longer 
id  for  something  great  and  good. 
Kg  as  America  felt  impotent  to  in- 
;nce  the  course  of  events,  then  it  was 
liminished  power  in  the  world  no 
tter  how  energetic  its  new  leader- 
3.  Democratic  leaders  can  operate 
I  within  the  perimeters  of  the  at- 
des  of  the  governed.  Carter  un- 
stood  this,  and  I  believe  that  he 
lerstood  in  advance  that  the  most 
lortant  impact  of  his  human-rights 
iative  was  in  America.  It  reminded 
that  we  remain  the  good  guys,  and 
t  we  can  at  least  try  to  influence 
tiny.  That  feeling  expands  the  mar- 
s  in  which  our  leaders  and  our  dip- 
tats  operate.  (Leaders  usually  un- 
stand  this  proposition,  diplomats 
sly.) 

Tie  analogue  with  Israel  is  not  pre- 
:,  but  it  is  there.  In  the  long  run. 
re  will  be  no  successful  negotiation 
he  Middle  Eastern  tinderbox  unless 
Israeli  people  (not  only  thru  lead- 
I  agree  to  it.  A  people  that  feels 
ud  of  itself,  and  feels  that  its  lead- 
represent  its  aspirations,  and  feels 
:  it  is  in  control  of  its  own  destiny, 
y'  decide  to  take  some  cautious  risks 
■  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  a  people 
mi  in  the  mouth,  feeling  itself  ruled 
an  establishment  that  is  out  of 
ich,  has  less  of  a  chance  to  make  the 
li  and  scary  moves  that  are  de- 
eded if  a  peace  settlement  is  to  come. 


So.  WHEN  President  Carter  and 
Prime  Minister  Begin  sit  down 
in  the  \\  hite  House  this  summer, 
they  should  have  plenty  to  talk 
about.  They  can  talk  about  fighting  in- 
flation. They  can  talk  about  religion. 
They  can  talk  about  traditional  values. 
They  can  talk  about  patriotism  and 
free  enterprise  and  cautious  economics. 
They  can  talk  about  voters  being  fed 
up  and  alienated  and  looking  for 
straight  talk. 

On  all  these  points  and  more,  I'm 
sure  thev  can  have  a  fruitful  discussion. 
I  would  guess  that  they  will  like  each 
other.  Indeed,  one  of  Carter's  disturb- 
ing traits  is  that  he  seems  to  like  and 
admire  all  men  when  he's  with  them 
— including  his  new-found  old  friends 
Prince  Fahd  and  President  Hafez  al- 
Assad  of  Syria.  He  would  be  graded 
very  highly  on  one  of  those  old  ele- 
mentary-school report  cards  in  the  cat- 
egory  "Works  and  Plays  Well  with 
Others." 

Ultimately,  of  course,  Carter  and  Be- 
gin, shaped  and  moderated  by  their 
peoples  and  their  political  system,  will 
have  to  talk — and  act — on  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Our  President  will  have  to 
decide  how  hard  to  push  Israel  toward 


dangerous  risks  with  potentially  high 
rewards.  And  Begin,  and  Israel,  will 
have  to  ileal  with  the  classic  dilemma 
of  politics:  is  the  time  ripe  to  say, 
"Den  t  jusl  sit  there,  do  something." 
or,  on  the  ether  hand.  "Don't  just  do 
something,  sit  there." 

That  final  decision.  I  would  guess, 
will  depend  on  neither  Carter  nor  Be- 
gin,  men  continually  being  molded  by 
their  masters,  the  voters.  Instead,  iron- 
ically,  it  will  be  determined  not  by 
democratically  elected  leaders,  but  by 
Arab  rulers:  leaders  of  military  juntas, 
monarchs.  potentates,  political  strong 
men.  autocrats.  If  thev  really  offer  "real 
peace"  as  the  phrase  now  goes,  Begin's 
personalitv  and  personal  history  are  al- 
most irrelevant:  this  alleged  hard-line, 
right-wing  former  terrorist  will  respond 
as  his  people  w  ish,  or  be  discarded  by 
one  democratic  means  or  another.  If 
the  Arabs  aren't  serious,  the  process 
will  only  limp  along  and  we  will  all 
speculate  what  wonders  might  be  if  the 
Arab  leaders,  like  the  Israeli  and  Amer- 
ican ones,  had  to  stare  the  great  demo- 
cratic beast  in  the  eye.  and  if  Arab  taxi 
drivers  felt  that  they  could  influence 
events.  Hill 
harper's/august  1977 
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THE  CULTURAL  TITHE 


An  argument  against  federal  funding  of  the  arts 


bv  Tom  Betr 


ANEW  DAY  IS  dawning  in  the 
arts.  The  New  York  Times 
Arts  and  Leisure  section  seems 
to  be  in  no  doubt  about  the 
matter.  There  is  a  "cultural  renais- 
sance" in  the  White  House.  Gone  are 
the  Patton  movies  and  the  days  when 
Bob  Haldeman  did  the  booking  (Merle 
Haggard.  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor).  "It  really 
wasn't  very  flashy,"  recalled  one  frus- 
trated cultureperson.  Now  comes  Presi- 
dent Carter,  who  unexpectedly  one  day 
took  his  family  to  hear  Madame  But- 
terfly at  the  Kennedy  Center.  Rudolf 
Serkin.  the  classical  pianist,  played  at 
Carter's  first  state  dinner.  True,  Rosa- 
lynn  Carter  is  a  Loretta  Lynn  lover, 
but  one  can  overlook  that.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  when  the  U.S.  Marine 
Orchestra  played  Eine  kleine  Nacht- 
musik  the  President's  eyes  watered. 

Whereupon  the  cultural  bureaucra- 
cy's mouth  watered.  No  doubt  about  it, 
more  money  would  be  flowing  to  Wash- 
ington out  of  the  pockets  of  that  vast 
leisure-suited,  beer-sipping,  Dolly  Par- 
ton-loving  brigade  dimly  perceived  to 
be  dwelling  in  remote  points  south  and 
west  of  the  Potomac.  Did  someone 
mention  federal  funding  of  the  arts? 
Washington  is  for  it. 

Don't  forget  Joan  Mondale.  She's 


pulling  for  the  arts.  In  no  time  at  all. 
out  went  the  Rockefellers'  Max  Ernst 
bed  and  in  came  Claes  Oldenburg,  Wil- 
lem  de  Kooning,  and  Robert  Mother- 
well. Joan  Mondale  predicts  that  the 
Vice-President  "will  learn  to  relax  and 
enjoy  just  the  colors  and  the  shapes 
and  the  forms  and  not  worry  about 
the  storytelling  content" — a  "gigantic 
leap,"  she  concedes.  Joan  has  taken  up 
for  museums.  "They  enrich  the  mind 
and  challenge  the  imagination,"  she 
says.  "They  conserve  knowledge  and 
give  pleasure." 

Nancy  Hanks  was  thrilled.  She  is 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  Her  term  of  office  expires 
this  fall,  and  the  city  is  almost  giddy 
with  rumors  of  her  successor.  (Liv 
Biddle?  Wes  Uhlman?  Michael 
Straight?  Or  a  dark  horse,  such  as  Peg- 
gy Cooper?)  Some  say  Nancy  Hanks 
wouldn't  mind  staying  on.  She  said  of 
Joan  Mondale  the  other  day:  "The  lady 
is  a  wonderful  one  who  means  exactly 
what  she  says,  and  whose  interest  in 
encouraging  and  assisting  the  arts  is 
far  deeper  than  that  of  a  visitor." 

Culture  just  keeps  on  exploding  in 
Washington.  There  is  an  "arts  cluster" 
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at  work  in  the  White  House.  There 
cultural  enclave  at  the  State  De[ 
ment.  Over  at  Commerce,  even,  a 
cial  assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
tural  Affairs  has  recently  been 
pointed.  The  Kennedy  Center  is  wel 
the  way  to  replacing  Washington 
thedral  as  a  center  of  devotion.  The 
tional  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
manities  has  grown  from  a  $5  mi' 
enterprise  to  a  $170  million  bureau 
cy  in  the  past  decade.  And  a  new  < 
of  lobbyist — the  "arts  activist" — is 
ginning  to  raise  its  voice. 

Statistics  of  "art  growth"  are  lo\ 
ly  cited  by  these  activists:  dance 
diences  up  from  1  million  to  15  mill 
major  symphony  orchestras  up  fror 
to  110,  with  the  audience  for  sympl 
performances  now  reaching  26  mill 
museum  attendance  up  to  50  mi 
annually  f  at  one  point  I  saw  the  fi 
of  600  million  museum  visits  cited, 
the  statistic  quickly  dropped  from  s 
no  doubt  in  response  to  a  cautio 
memorandum  from  on  high:  with 
size  audience,  perhaps  funding  w 
seem  superfluous?). 

Preachments  on  behalf  of  the 
have  been  similarly  unrestrained 
would  suggest  a  $1  billion  appro] 
tion  for  the  arts."  Beverly  Sills  has 
Bad  a  member  of  the  business 
munity  made  such  an  appeal  for  hi 
dustry,  the  press  would  have  howk 
protest  over  the  conflict  of  interest, 
response  to  Miss  Sills  was  ant 
round  of  applause. 

In  addition,  the  rhetoric  emani 
from  the  arts  bureaucracies  is  c. 
lated  to  plant  the  idea  that  exposu 
"culture"  is  nothing  less  than  a  r 
the  exercise  of  which  has  been  lai 
thwarted  in  the  past  by  a  govern) 
callously  indifferent  to  the  welfai 
2  the  people.  This  is  the  rhetoric  of 
|  reach,  vital,  valid,  resource,  pric 
i  and  update  so   familiar  to  pert 
I  of   cultural   brochures — those  di 
£  phrases  of  exhortation  that  are  si 
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The  importance  of  timely 
harvesting  to  fine  wines  ♦ 


itended  to  inculcate  guilt:  we  must 
nplement  input  and  impact  youth  and 
iricli  quality  of  life. 


HAT  15  THE  RESULT  of  all 

this  arts  funding  and  arts 
growth?  Wouldn't  you 
know,  the  arts  need  more 


one\ .  "The  arts  need  help."  Harold  C. 
ihonberg  advises  in  the  New  York 
mes.  "Inflation  is  killing  otf  arts  or- 
Kzations  left  and  right.  .  .  .  It's  a  bad 
:uation  and  the  government  is  even- 
allv  going  to  have  to  do  something 
lout  it."  Beverly  Sills  says  that  there 
a  "money  crisis"  in  the  arts.  In  re- 
onse.  Rep.  Frederick  Richmond  of 
iw  York,  an  arts  activ  ist,  is  coming 
the  rescue  with  a  bill,  H.R.  1042. 
lis  is  a  proposal  to  establish  an  "in- 
me  tax  checkoff"  on  tax  returns.  A 
.x  on  tax  forms  would  enable  taxpay- 
s  to  add  to  the  taxes  they  owe,  or 
btract  from  the  amount  the  govern- 
5nt  owes  them,  by  a  stated  amount, 
ms  the  proposal  is  not  quite  the  same 

the  checkoff  for  Presidential  cam- 
igns,  since  it  would  add  to  govern- 
jnt  revenues — or  perhaps  it  would 
ly  seem  to.  The  plan  also  allows  for 
iking  all  such  contributions  deduct- 
e  the  following  year.  Richmond  has 
eady  rallied  about  fifty  Congress- 
:n  to  his  side  as  cosponsors.  They 
i  talking  about  a  potential  $1.7  bil- 
n  annually  for  the  arts  if  the  bill  is 
acted.  That  would  multiply  present 
propriations  for  the  arts  by  ten.  The 
:s  bureaucrats  are  enthusiastic. 
It  may  seem  odd  that  Congressmen 
iuld  be  so  eager  to  vote  money  for 
:  arts — to  ensure,  in  effect,  that  a 
ket  to  Madame  Butterfly  will  cost 
0  instead  of  $15 — given  the  relative- 
tiny  number  of  constituents  that  seek 
:h  entertainment.  The  explanation  is 
aost  magically  simple.  Culture-seek- 

may  be  few,  but  they  are  usually 
h  and  influential.  They  tend  to  be 
igmakers  at  election  time.  Even  in 
ral  areas,  where  there  exists  only  a 
ndful  of  those  for  whom  evening  en- 
tainment  consists  of  dressing  up  in 

latest  fashions  in  order  to  see  and 

seen  (with  something  appropriately 
tural  onstage),  the  same  rule  ap- 
ss.  It  does  the  representatives  in 
-ishington  no  harm  at  all  to  keep  in 

good  graces  of  these  people. 
!n  addition,  as  even  the  most  super- 

al  acquaintance  with  the  Washington 


One  of  the  most  important  times  of  the 
year  for  any  winery  is  the  harvest. 

In  order  to  make  the  best  possible 
wine,  we  want  to  crush  our  grapes  only  at 
the  very  peak  of  their  maturity.  Experi- 
ence, of  course,  tells  us  approximately 
when  each  varietal  grape  will  reach  that 
point,  but  it  is  important  that  we  know 
precisely  when  the  grapes  will  reach  that 
critical  point  of  maturity. 

Field  Tests 

In  order  to  determine  that  time,  about 
three  weeks  before  estimated  maturity, 
our  field  men  start  to  take  samples  of 
grapes  from  the  vineyards  for  testing. 

From  representative  rows  of  vines, 
about  200  individual  grapes  are  col- 
lected. They  are  taken  from  both  sides  of 
the  row — from  the  top  of  the  vines,  from 
the  bottom,  and  from  both  the  inside  and 
the  outside. 

These  individual  grapes  together 
make  up  one  sample  which  our  field 
man  "juices"  on  the  spot. 

He  then  makes  his  own  sugar  test  of 
the  juice,  puts  it  in  a  cold  box  and  sends  it 
to  our  laboratory  for  more  exact  sugar 
testing,  plus  acid  and  pH  analyses. 

Laboratory  Analyses 

Some  wineries  test  only  in  the  field, 
but  we  feel  this  is  too  crucial  a  time  in 
the  making  of  fine  wines  to  not  follow 
through  with  as  much  care  as  possible. 

These  on-going  analyses  are  each 
presented  to  meetings  of  the  winemaker 
and  the  field  man  for  their  judgments. 
They  pinpoint  the  exact  time  of  matu- 
rity— that  important  moment  when  the 
complex  flavor  characteristics  of  the 
grape  are  at  their  peak. 


The  Harvest  Itself 

From  the  results  of  these  tests,  our  field 
men  then  schedule  deliveries  from  our 
growers.  Because  of  varying  types  of  soil 
within  a  given  vineyard  certain  areas 
may  mature  earlier.  If  the  vineyard  is  a 
large  one,  these  areas  are  picked  first. 

Usually  an  entire  varietal  crop  is 
picked  within  a  one  to  two  week  period, 
allowing  for  differing  times  of  maturity. 

Since  we  believe  that,  in  order  to 
capture  the  crop's  optimum  quality, 
grapes  should  be  crushed  within  four 
hours  after  picking,  all  our  grapes  are 
scheduled  for  delivery  to  the  winery 
within  three  hours  of  picking. 

Final  Inspection 

When  grapes  are  delivered  to  any 
winery,  a  State  Inspector  is  standing  by  to 
check  the  sugar  content  and  physical 
defects. 

But  what  is  most  unusual  is  that  at 
Gallo  we  have  the  winemaker — the 
man  responsible  for  that  particular 
wine  —  also  standing  by  to  check  on 
quality. 

We  know  of  no  other  winery  that  does 
this. 

Even  though  other  knowledgeable 
people  have  passed  a  particular  load  of 
grapes,  if  the  winemaker  for  any  reason 
feels  that  they  are  not  perfectly  suited  for 
his  wines,  he  can,  and  does,  reject  them. 

This  is  typical  of  all  our  efforts  to  make 
fine  wines.  We  can  never  do,  or  care,  too 
much. 

In  fact,  everyone  at  the  Gallo  Vine- 
yards adheres  to  the  credo  that  has 
always  been  our  guide:  our  aim  in 
winemaking  is  to  bring  you  the  finest, 
highest  quality  wines  our  skills  can 
possibly  produce. 

Gallo  Vineyards.  Modesto,  California 
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social  scene  makes  plain,  it's  nice  for 
the  Congressmen  when  they  come  here, 
too.  If  you  go  to  the  Kennedy  Center 
at  all  frequently  you  will  soon  lose 
track  of  the  number  of  times  you  see 
Rep.  John  Brademas  or  Sen.  Claiborne 
Pell  in  attendance.  These  are  not  mere- 
ly men-about-town  but  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittees  in  the  House  and  Senate 
that  handle  arts  authorizations. 

One  can't  avoid  noticing  that  the 
journalists  are  ready  to  applaud  every 
step  of  the  way  when  the  topic  is  cul- 
ture. Normally  in  this  city  something 
that  so  much  as  sniffs  ever  so  faintly  of 
conflict  of  interest  is  enough  to  cause 
inquiring  journalistic  nostrils  to  quiver 
with  anticipation,  but  in  the  matter  of 
the  arts,  journalists  (many  of  whom 
are  likely  to  be  in  attendance  at  the 
same  performances)  will  only  bark  ap- 
proval. David  Broder,  for  example, 
noted  in  a  1973  column  that  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  arts  funding  from  $80 
million  to  $145  million  was  a  "fat  tar- 
get for  the  know-nothings"  in  Con- 
gress, one  of  whom  inquired  if  there 
was  "any  allowance  for  Buck  Owens, 
Merle  Haggard  or  Grand  Ole  Opry." 
(You  see  the  kind  of  country  we  live 
in? )  But  that  Congressman  was  the  ex- 


ception. Most  behaved  themselves  and 
did  right  by  culture.  Broder  praised 
the  "towering  Midwestern  Congress- 
man" Albert  Quie,  who  said  on  the 
floor:  "Our  creative  artists  have  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  helping  to  show  mankind 
the  way  to  oneness,  brotherhood,  and 
peace."  Clap  clap  clap  clap  clap  .  .  . 

WELL,  YOU  MAY  ASK,  what's 
wrong  with  government 
funding  of  the  arts? 
Hasn't  it  always  been 
with  us?  Look  at  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Archduke  Rudolf.  The  problem  here  is 
that  the  relationship  of  these  arts  pa- 
trons to  the  artists  they  employed  was 
entirely  different  from  the  relationship 
between  the  government  and  the  artist 
today,  so  different  as  to  make  nonsense 
of  the  comparison.  The  European  noble- 
men hired  artists  and  composers  much 
as  they  would  hire  servants — a  point 
that  today's  artist  (who  in  many  cases 
is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  suspended 
somewhere  between  God  and  man)  is 
not  likely  to  relish. 

The  eighteenth-century  artist  attached 
to  a  court  was  a  relatively  respected 


member  of  the  household,  even  if 
was  expected  to  use  the  tradesmen 
entrance.  He  was  expected  to  produ 
specific  works  for  specific  occasions 
and  he  was  expected  to  please  (as  Med 
artists  often  wisely  thought  to  inclu 
a  Medici  or  two  devoutly  praying 
the  corner  of  a  painting ) .  By  contra 
today's  grantee  artist,  the  beneficiary 
government  largesse,  is  not  beholden 
anyone,  functioning  almost  entire 
without  oversight.  He  is  a  "free  spiri 
he  will  let  you  know,  given  to  mocki 
contemporary  mores — to  biting  t 
hand  that  feeds  him. 

What  we  have  today  is  not  hiring  1 
funding.  Any  suggestion  that  this  i 
plies  control  (as  it  certainly  did  in  e 
Her  times)  is  vigorously  refuted  b( 
by  funders  and  artists.  In  any  eve 
the  mechanism  of  the  intervening  I 
reaucracy  today  is  enough  to  ensi 
that  there  is  no  such  control  or  patn 
age  in  the  historic  sense.  And  as  a 
appropriations  increase,  this  is  beco 
ing  more  and  more  true.  The  prin 
pal  philosophical  debate  raging  in  a 
funding  circles  today  concerns  wl 
one  might  call  the  Elite  versus  1 
Grass  Roots.  As  Congressional  app 
priations  increase,  so  does  the  inclii 
tion  of  the  Congressman  to  see  thai 
just  portion  of  the  money  is  spent 
his  state.  This  in  turn  has  led  to 
establishment  of  state  arts  counc 
which  soon  find  themselves  under 
litical  pressure  to  distribute  the  moi 
to  individuals  at  the  grass  roots  lev< 

The  result  is  that  an  increasing  p 
centage  of  government  arts  money 
being  dribbled  away  on  mime  trouj 
street  theater,  suoergraphics  on 
sides  of  buildings,  and  hand  pres 
that  print  up  slim  volumes  of  hoi 
made  poetry  (  on  the  best  possible 
per).  The  National  Endowment  for 
Arts  has  only  the  vaguest  idea  wh 
the  money  (  currently  about  25  perc 
of  the  total  federal  arts  budget)  ei 
up  once  it  has  given  the  statutory  lu 
sum  to  each  state  arts  council. 

This  satisfies  the  politicians,  but 
those  in  the  Elite  arts  camp  (Mid 
Straight,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Nl 
is  an  example) .  The  Elite  argues  tha 
you  are  going  to  give  money  to 
arts,  you  might  as  well  give  it  out 
lump  sums  to  established  instituti 
like  the  Metropolitan  Opera  or  the 
museums.  Given  the  alternative — wh 
appears  to  be  in  large  measure  the  g 
eminent  sponsorship  of  whimsy,  f; 
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liable  protest,  and  pure  self-indul- 
jnce — the  Elite  has  a  point.  But  once 
lat  point  is  conceded,  one  faces  a  far 
ore  serious  problem — one  that,  oddly 
lough,  never  seems  to  be  brought  up 
all  in  discussions  of  government  and 
e  arts. 

Funding  elite  cultural  institutions 
ins  directly  counter  to  the  great  Amer- 
an  contribution  to  culture,  the  expan- 
mi  of  its  audiences.  In  nineteenth- 
ntury  Europe,  as  the  bourgeoisie  was 
ilarged  through  education,  industrial- 
Eon,  and  the  growth  of  cities,  and 
ore  and  more  of  the  former  peasants 
igan  wending  their  way  into  the  cou- 
rt halls  and  museums,  there  seems  to 
ive  been  a  deliberate  (or  was  it  sub- 
nscious? )  attempt  by  artists  to  re- 
st this  democratization.  And  the  art- 
I  in  turn,  were  greatly  encouraged 
'  those  critics  and  arbiters  of  taste 
fio  were  eager  to  stay  knowledge- 
tly  ahead  of  the  pack.  Art  became  ug- 
,  esoteric,  and  frankly  experimental. 
ie  masses  saw  it  was  not  for  them, 
ley  got  the  message  (keep  out). 
At  that  point  a  wonderful  and  unex- 
cted  thing  happened.  The  Muses,  so 
ghted  in  Europe,  jumped  across  the 
:lantic  and  took  up  residence  in  the 
wliest  American  quarters:  the  red- 
;ht  district  of  New  Orleans,  the  swing- 
g-door  saloons  of  Sedalia,  Missouri, 
d  tenant  shacks  in  the  Mississippi 
;lta.  American  culture  was  born  at 
at  moment — and  its  birth  occurred 
th  extraordinary  speed.  And  from 
at  moment  on  European  culture  was 
sentially  dead,  in  the  sense  that  the 
ly  thing  left  to  do  with  it  was  pre- 
rve  it  in  the  formaldehyde  of  mu- 
jms  and  concert  halls. 
American  culture  never  did  seem 
rticularly  "serious"  or  weighty  pre- 
iely  because  it  was  so  popular,  but 
great  strength  and  radiance  soon 
came  apparent  nonetheless,  by  the 
iftness  with  which  it  reverberated 
ound  the  world.  "Culture"  now  real- 
did  become  something  that  it  had 
ver  been  in  Europe — something  that 
erybody  could  enjoy  (as  long  as  you 
In't  mind  being  included  in  such  a 
'ge  audience — a  big  "if,"  admitted- 
I  Another  wonderful  feature  of  the 
nerican  development  was  that  "cul- 
re"  and  "art"  ostensibly  never  had 
ything  to  do  with  it.  If  you  had 
ked  to  the  early  exponents  of  jazz, 
5time,  the  blues — movies,  even — 
out  the  "art  form"  or  theories  of  art. 


they  would  not  have  had  the  slightest 
idea  what  you  were  talking  about.  They 
would  have  been  genuinely  puzzled. 
They  thought  of  themselves  as  enter- 
tainers making  a  living,  as  artisans 
rather  than  artists. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  notion 
of  culture  as  something  that  everyone 
could  enjoy — and  therefore  as  some- 
thing that  needed  no  government  fund- 
ing because  it  was  so  popular — never 
did  appeal  particularly  to  those  who 
(as  in  Europe)  saw  in  art  an  opportu- 
nity to  stake  out  a  claim  to  superior 
sensibility.  And  that,  I  fear,  is  the  un- 
stated intention  behind  federal  fund- 
ing of  the  arts.  It  is  a  fairly  blatant  at- 
tempt to  restore  (or  at  least  preserve) 
European  conceptions  of  culture  that 
are  either  obsolete  (in  the  sense  that 
you  can  listen  to  Beethoven  quite  com- 
fortably at  home  nowadays — some 
would  say  more  comfortably — without 
having  to  join  the  Kennedy  Center 
crowd )  or  else  frankly  elitist. 

Federal  funding  of  the  arts  thus  also 
involves  a  subtle  denigration  of  Ameri- 
can culture.  What  it  really  boils  down 
to  is  an  appeal  to  tax  the  mobs  listen- 
ing to  country-and-western,  or  rock,  or 
soul,  because  we,  the  wonderful  ones, 
have  something  rather  more  elevated 
on  our  minds  that  deserves  your  sub- 
sidy. 

The  Congressman  who  asked  about 
funding  Buck  Owens  too  wasn't  a 
know-nothing.  He  was  right.  I  know 
there  is  an  attempt  under  way  in  the 
arts  bureaucracies  these  days  to  portray 
American  culture  as  something  that 
might  have  been  truly  brilliant  had 
there  not  been  so  much  wastage  of  tal- 
ent— had  the  National  Endowment  on- 
ly come  into  being  sixty  or  seventy 
years  earlier  than  it  did.  But  don't  talk 
to  me  about  Outreach  or  Expansion 
Arts  or  Ethno-  this  or  that,  or  about 
"enrichment"  or  "resources"  or  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  schools,  or  about 
jazz  pianist  Billy  Taylor  teaching 
grantsmanship  on  behalf  of  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  instead  of  piano.  Scott 
Joplin,  King  Oliver,  Louis  Armstrong, 
all  the  great  figures  of  American  art 
were  not  reached  by,  nor  had  they 
heard  of,  nor  did  they  need,  any  such 
programs.  Such  government  programs 
have  very  little  to  do  with  art,  but  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  government  try- 
ing to  enlarge  its  scope  and  justify  its 
existence.  Illll 
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The  Volvo  265  station  wagon  was 
designed  with  the  knowledge  that  in 
addition  to  carrying  your  possessions,  a 
station  wagon  also  carries  you. 

And  you  shouldn't  have  to  put 
up  with  a  station  wagon  that's  a  bore 
to  drive. 

So  in  addition  to  75  cubic  feet  of 
cargo  space  in  the  back  (rear  seat 
folded),  the  Volvo  265  comes  with  2.7 
liters  of  fuel-injected  V-6  engine 
up  front. 

In  high-speed  passing,  the  Volvo 
265— with  its  4-speed  transmission- 
surpasses  a  BMW  320i  sports  sedan. 

You  also  get  power  disc  brakes 
on  all  four  wheels.  Hit  them,  and  the 
Volvo  265  (even  with  maximum  load) 
stops  in  about  the  same  number  of  feet 
as  a  BMW  320i. 

The  Volvo  265  comes  with  rack 
and  pinion  steering  for  precise,  respon- 
se e  handling.  And  an  advanced  sway- 
kir  suspension  system  that  keeps  the 
wagon  steady  and  level  even  when 
you're  whipping  through  hairpin  turns. 


A  STATION  WAGON 
THAT  REALLY  MOVES 


Even  parking  the  Volvo  265  is  a 
pleasure.  Despite  the  room  inside,  it's 
no  bigger  outside  than  a  Volvo  sedan. 
And  when  it  comes  to  turning  circle,  it 
has  the  inside  track  on  cars  like  BMW, 
Corvette  and  the  Datsun  280Z. 

You  can  also  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  the  Volvo  265  is  perhaps 


the  most  comfortable  station  wagon  on 
the  road.  Air  conditioning  is  standard 
equipment.  As  are  Volvo's  famous 
orthopedically-designed  bucket  seats. 
You  also  get  power-assisted  steering, 
and  your  choice  of  automatic  transmis- 
sion or  4-speed  manual  with  overdrive 
...all  at  no  extra  cost. 


So  if  you're  looking  for  a  luxuri 
ous  station  wagon  that  performs  like , 
sports  sedan,  come  in  and  take  a  loot 
at  the  Volvo  265. 

It's  the  kind  of  station  wagon 
you'll  appreciate.  Even  when  the  onl; 
thing  it's  moving  from  one  place  to 
another  is  you. 
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n  ambitious,  but  incoherent,  foreign  policy  by  Richard  J.  Barnet 


NCE  IN  OFFICE,  a  President  has  no 
%more  than  200  days  to  launch  the 
J  "bold,  new  initiatives"  he  may  have 
**m^  promised  in  the  campaign.  Most  re- 
nt Presidents  have  made  major  shifts  in  poli- 
during  their  first  weeks  in  office.  Eisenhower 
cretly  threatened  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  to 
A  the  Korean  war.  Kennedy  moved  to  es- 
tate the  arms  race  and  invade  Cuba.  Johnson 
rned  the  Vietnam  involvement  into  a  cru- 
de. Nixon  started  the  wheels  of  detente  grind- 
g.  What  has  Jimmy  Carter  done? 
He  has  made  rather  clear  what  he  is  trying 
do.  The  Administration's  "game  plan"  seeks 
"restore  the  authority  of  the  President"  over 
reign  policy.  Nixon,  because  of  his  secrecy 
d  cynicism,  had  power  over  foreign  relations 
it  not  authority;  Ford  had  neither  power  nor 
ithority.  Carter  needed  to  establish  an  instant 
putation  as  a  man  with  a  new  vision  of 
nerica's  role  in  the  world.  That  was  a  tall 
der  for  a  one-term  Georgia  governor,  but, 
rtunately,  there  were  ready-to-wear  ideolo- 
es  available  from  the  Trilateral  Commission 
d  from  the  archives  of  the  Democratic  par- 
.  The  new  global  vision  was  announced  four 
anths  after  Inauguration  Day  in  a  remark- 
'  le  speech  at  Notre  Dame.  Not  for  thirty 
ars  has  there  been  so  much  new  music  in  a 
esidential  pronouncement  on  foreign  policy 
talk  of  our  "inordinate  fear  of  Commu- 


nism," and  the  "intellectual  and  moral  pover- 
ty" of  our  "failure"  in  Vietnam,  of  responding 
to  "the  new  reality  of  a  politically  awakening 
world,"  avoiding  "manipulation"  through  pow- 
er, rising  above  "narrow  national  interests"  to 
solve  the  global  problems  of  "nuclear  war,  ra- 
cial hatred,  the  arms  race,  environmental  dam- 
age, hunger,  and  disease." 

The  second  task  for  the  first  few  weeks  in 
power  was  to  restore  the  American  foreign- 
policy  consensus  which  had  been  shattered  in 
the  Indochina  disaster.  The  American  people 
needed  a  foreign  policy,  in  Vice-President 
Mondale's  words,  that  would  leave  them  "feel- 
ing good."  In  the  campaign  Carter  had  tele- 
graphed his  strategy  for  lining  up  a  solid  ma- 
jority behind  his  foreign-policy  moves.  He 
would  attempt  to  gather  into  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus the  two  groups  that  had  broken  with 
Kissinger,  the  liberals  who  were  revolted  by 
his  cynicism  and  double-dealing  and  the  hard- 
liners who  thought  he  had  given  away  too 
much  to  the  Soviets.  To  the  former  he  offered 
a  return  to  morality  in  foreign  policy,  a  con- 
cern with  human  rights,  a  promise  to  scold 
dictators  who  ruled  by  torture,  and  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  United  States  was  the  lead- 
ing merchant  of  death  in  the  Third  World.  To 
the  latter  he  vowed  that  he  would  make  de- 
tente a  two-way  street  and  be  a  tougher  bar- 
gainer than  Kissinger.  Carter  spent  his  first 
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100  days  in  the  White  House  making  good  on 
both  sets  of  pledges. 

Sense  of  purpose 

Crucial  to  the  tactics  for  reestab- 
lishing the  foreign- policy  consensus 
was  the  human-rights  campaign.  Pro- 
claiming a  universal  concern  for  the 
rights  of  man  serves  social  ends  as  well  as  po- 
litical ones.  The  most  important  psychological 
function  of  the  new  moralism  is  to  give  abso- 
lution for  the  past  and  a  sense  of  purpose  for 
the  future.  Jimmy  Carter  understands  sin  and 
guilt.  He  knows  that  the  "long  national  night- 
mare" of  tlie  Indochina  war  and  Watergate 
cannot  be  dispelled  by  simply  proclaiming  it 
to  be  over,  as  President  Ford  did  when  he  took 
office.  Tlie  nation  s  honor  had  been  stained,  its 
judgment  put  in  doubt,  and  its  effectiveness 
crippled.  Because  of  the  doubt  and  distrust 
felt  by  liberals  in  Congress,  the  authority  of 
the  I ' t •  ■  - i <  1 « ■  1 1 1 - \  iii  foreign  allair-  in  the  la>!  two 
years  of  tlie  Republican  Administration  had 
been  seriously  undermined,  as  Kissinger  him- 


self acknowledged  after  Congress  refused  him 
"trivial  sums"  for  a  covert  crusade  in  Angola. 

Carter  could  have  called  for  confession  as  a 
rite  of  absolution.  He  could  have  encouraged 
the  debate  we  have  never  had  on  the  meaning 
of  the  war  and  its  lessons  for  the  future.  As  a 
master  of  symbols,  he  could  have  dramatized 
America's  break  with  its  interventionist  pasl 
by  honoring  Nixon's  pledge  to  seek  S3. 5  bil- 
lion in  reparations  for  the  Vietnamese,  by  not 
filling  the  top  national-security  position-  in  hi- 
administration  with  such  architects  of  the  wai 
as  Cyrus  Vance,  Harold  Brown,  and  Philir. 
Habib:  and  by  giving  unconditional  amnesty 
to  all  draft  evaders  and  deserters.  Such  a  pure 
moral  position,  even  if  he  shared  it.  was  not  a 
political  possibility  for  Carter,  for  it  woulc 
have  lost  him  the  foreign-policy  consensus  ht 
sought.  Therefore,  other  roads  to  absolutior 
had  to  be  tried.  The  sin  of  Vietnam  would  be 
expunged  by  working  for  redemption  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

But  redemption  does  not  come  cheap.  The 
human-rights  campaign  was  greeted  with  im 
mediate  skepticism  by  European  leaders,  whc 
squirm  when  American  Presidents  preach,  and 
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th  fury  by  Latin-American  dictator-,  who 
I  it  a>  another  instrument  of  American  in- 
vention. Under  criticism.  Carter  moved  back 
■m  what  had  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  univer- 

policy  of  withholding  aid  and  even  friend- 
p  from  countries  that  do  too  much  tortur- 
r  and  jailing.  Human  rights  would  not  be  a 
idition  of  good  U.S.  relations  where  the 
intry  was  deemed  important  from  a  nation- 
iecurity  standpoint.  South  Korea  and  the 
pppines  were  sufficiently  strategic  to  quali- 
for  the  exemption.  Argentina  was  not,  al- 
>ugh  Argentine  officers  are  still  trained  in 
•  U.S.  base  in  Panama.  At  Notre  Dame,  the 
jsident  made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  con- 
;t  policy  "by  rigid  moral  maxims"  and  that 

key  weapon  of  the  human-rights  campaign 
s  "the  power  of  words."  To  underscore  the 
nt.  the  Administration  opposed  legislation 
t  would  have  required  the  U.S.  representa- 
3  in  multilateral  lending  agencies  such  as 

World  Bank  to  vote  against  loans  to  tor- 
ers. 

\lthough  the  human-rights  campaign  has 
•poses  more  modest  than  the  radical  im- 
ivement  of  human  rights  around  the  world, 


it  is  crucial  to  the  new  global  strategy  of  the 
Carter  Administration.  Just  as  Carter  promised 
ilu  American  people  a  "government  as  good  as 
you  are,"  he  has  articulated  a  national  purpose 
that  can  make  us  feel  good  and  possibly  look 
good.  Some  of  the  President's  advisers  say  that 
the  Notre  Dame  speech  is  as  much  a  watershed 
as  tin  speech  President  Truman  gave  in  March 
1947,  when  he  launched  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
a  global  anti-Communist  crusade.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  told  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
that  the  U.S.  now  has  a  chance  to  set  the  direc- 
tion of  international  politics,  just  as  it  did  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  Cold  War  is  not  over, 
the  advisers  say,  but  we  have  a  new  national 
purpose  to  take  the  place  of  anti-Communism, 
which  no  longer  inspires  us.  There  is  a  "trend" 
in  the  world,  Carter  announced  at  Notre  Dame, 
toward  "dramatic  worldwide  advances  in  the 
protection  of  the  individual  from  the  power  of 
the  state."  The  United  States  would  "lose  in- 
fluence and  moral  authority  in  the  world"  if  it 
ignored  the  trend.  "To  lead  it  will  be  to  re- 
gain the  moral  stature  we  once  had." 

The  human-rights  campaign  is  more  than  a 
national  cheer,  however.  It  can  also  be  used 
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to  appeal  to  the  population  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  over  the  heads  of  their  leaders.  The 
-taff  of  the  National  Security  Council  is  study- 
ing polls  that  show  high  public  approval  of 
Carter's  human-rights  stand  (79  percent  in 
West  Germany:  68  percent  in  France  ) .  As  lead- 
er of  a  world  movement  with  bases  of  support 
in  Europe  and  Japan,  the  American  President 
will  have  increased  leverage  over  European 
and  Japanese  statesmen  in  the  tough  trilateral 
negotiations  that  lie  ahead. 

The  main  target  of  the  human-rights  cam- 
paign, however,  is  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  not  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
hectoring  the  Kremlin  will  produce  a  liberal 
revolution  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Indeed,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  some  of  the  early  attention  to  the 
Soviet  dissidents  was  a  diplomatic  stumble. 
Certainly  the  immediate  effect  has  been  in- 
creased repression.  The  human-rights  issue  is 
to  be  used  against  the  Soviet  Union  less  as 
pressure  in  behalf  of  political  prisoners  than 
as  a  weapon  of  ideological  warfare.  The  "trend" 
toward  human  rights  which  the  Administration 
has  discovered  makes  it  possible  to  reassert  an 
American  global  revolutionary  ideology.  If  the 
Soviets  see  history  as  a  process  of  freedom 
from  economic  exploitation,  the  new  American 
ideology  sees  history  as  a  process  of  increasing 
individual  autonomy  and  liberation  from  the 
state:  the  United  States  expresses  the  spirit  of 
the  coming  age.  America,  not  the  Soviet  Union, 
is  marching  with  history. 

Detente.  Brzezinski  says,  must  be  "recipro- 
cal." The  rules  of  the  game  must  be  the  same 
for  both  parties.  The  Soviet  Lnion  "cannot  feel 
free  to  proclaim  revolutionary  principles  or 
certain  inevitable  laws  of  history  which  give  it 
a  right  to  comment  on  the  social  order  of  other 
societies  or  even  to  engage  in  the  direct  abet- 
ting of  revolutionary  violence,  and  then  at  the 
same  time  consider  it  an  act  of  intervention  if 
the  other  side  affirms  its  own  beliefs,  its  own 
fundamental  principles."  The  United  States, 
which  acquired  the  image  in  the  Johnson-Nix- 
on years  as  an  unstable  militarist  power  and 
thereby  gave  the  Soviets  a  ''free  ride"  in  many- 
parts  of  the  world,  will  occupy  the  ideological 
high  ground  once  again.  The  United  States  will 
take  up  the  challenge  of  ideological  competi- 
tion and  beat  the  Soviets  at  their  own  game. 

The  third  task,  according  to  the  Carter  game 
plan,  was  to  redirect  the  U.S.-Soviet  detente. 
Brzezinski's  criticism  of  Kissinger,  which  had 
been  spelled  out  in  papers  he  wrote  while  di- 
rector of  the  Trilateral  Commission,  rested  on 
'wo  premises.  The  first  was  that  the  U.S.-So- 
viet relationship  was  given  too  much  impor- 
tance. Making  detente  the  centerpiece  of  for- 
eign policy  was  anachronistic.  The  relationship 


of  the  industrialized  nations,  the  uneasv  trila 
eral  alliance  of  the  United  States,  Western  Ei 
rope  i  principally  West  Germany  i .  and  Japaj 
was  far  more  in  need  of  buttressing  than  tl 
Soviet  relationship.  The  second  premise  wi 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  awav  so  mut 
to  get  the  Soviets  to  cooperate. 

The  shift  in  emphasis  on  detente  reflec 
a  profound  philosophical  difference  betwet 
Brzezinski  and  Kissinger.  The  last  Secretary  < 
State  was  a  Spenglerian  pessimist  who  seeme 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  was  in  a  pro 
ess  of  inexorable  decline  from  the  unique  p 
sition  of  power  it  held  in  1945.  The  statesman 
task  was  to  slow  that  process  wherever  po 
sible.  His  goal  was  "stability,"  the  preserv 
tion  of  a  status  quo  still  highly  advantages 
to  the  United  States.  Kissinger  believed  th 
shifts  in  power  anywhere,  except  to  get  rid 
revolutionary  regimes,  as  in  Chile  or  Portugs 
would  portend  a  decline  in  American  power, 
was  a  conservative  policv  which  required  avei 
ing  one's  eyes  from  what  governments  we: 
doing  to  their  own  people,  since  those  gover 
ments — Brazil.  Zaire.  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arab 
— were  the  pillars  of  his  "structure  of  peace 
and  the  source  of  critical  raw  materials.  Brz 
zinski  is  an  optimist,  an  idealist,  even  som 
thing  of  a  moralist  like  Carter  himself.  Tl 
Lnited  States,  far  from  being  headed  for  tl 
ashcan  of  history,  can  play  its  most  ambitioi 
role  yet  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century. 

The  fourth  task,  according  to  the  Admini 
tration  game  plan,  was  to  take  the  lead  in  e 
tablishing  a  new  world  order  to  deal  with  tl 
new  global  agenda — reestablishing  groui 
rules  for  the  international  economy  to  take  tl 
place  of  the  Bretton  Woods  structure,  whi< 
collapsed  in  1971:  assuring  access  to  energ 
and  raw  materials:  controlling  the  flow  of  n 
clear  materials:  and  regulating  the  arms  trad 
The  Lnited  States  can  shed  its  image  as 
militaristic,  unyielding  power  by  exploiting  i 
unique  advantages  as  the  strongest  economy 
the  world  and  as  the  symbol  of  a  technologic 
culture  almost  all  nations,  even  most  sociali 
ones,  seem  to  want.  The  worldwide  declii 
since  1973  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  tl 
oreeminence  of  the  L  nited  States.  Western  E 
rope  and  Japan  have  been  hit  much  hard 
than  the  T  nited  States  by  resource  shortage 
inflation,  and  mounting  social  instability.  Tl 
two  self-inflicted  wounds  that  sapped  Ame 
ca's  power  to  act  grandly  on  the  world  stag 
the  blunders  and  moral  bankruptcy  of  \  ietna 
and  the  crimes  of  Watergate,  are  healing.  Tl 
Soviet  Union,  as  the  new  CIA  director.  Star 
field  Turner,  noted  on  taking  office,  has  fu 
damental  weaknesses.  The  Soviet  economy  ; 
stagnating.  The  ideology  has  lost  its  appeal. 
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a  few  years,  the  old  men  who  rule  Russia  will 
be  through,  and  there  will  be  another  leader- 
ship crisis.  Social  instability,  the  consequences 
of  a  frozen  revolution  and  the  failure  to  inte- 
grate the  intellectuals  and  the  non-Russian  ma- 
jority into  a  cohesive  community,  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  Kremlin. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  United  States  has 
much  more  room  to  maneuver  to  reassert  its 
position  as  world  leader,  and  to  promote  a 
world  vision.  The  foreign-policy  opposition  that 
developed  over  the  Vietnam  war  is  dormant. 
Criticism  now  comes  not  from  the  antiwar, 
antimilitarist  bloc  in  Congress  which  acted  as 
a  restraint  on  Kissinger  but  from  the  jingoist 
Right,  which  is  demanding  higher  military 
budgets  and  a  tougher  policy  toward  the  Sovi- 
ets. While  Carter  does  not  share  all  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger — he  would  genuinely  like  to  get  an 
arms-control  agreement — the  rise  of  hard-line 
sentiment  in  the  country  strengthens  his  hand 
in  negotiating  with  the  Soviets. 


THE  CARTER  RHETORIC,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  "world  order,"  "peaceful 
competition,"  and  "America  as  a  glob- 
al leader,"  is  not  new.  It  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  era  of  Harry  Truman  and  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Once  again  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration is  promising  to  "get  the  country  mov- 
ing again."  But  this  time  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent is  a  fiscal  conservative  who  has  an  added 
incentive  to  raise  expectations  in  foreign  poli- 
cy as  he  lowers  expectations  at  home.  Like 
Kennedy,  Carter  projects  moral  fervor  and  a 
sense  of  mission.  In  the  tradition  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  he  believes  that  America's  destiny  is  to 
be  the  architect  of  a  new  world  suffused  with 
American  values.  ( Nixon,  another  Wilsonian. 
also  began  his  administration  by  talking  about 
"the  lift  of  a  driving  dream,"  but  the  dream 
turned  out  to  be  a  "generation  of  peace"  based 
on  reactionary  alliances  and  secret  deals.) 

America's  strongest  card  is  its  economic 
strength.  The  United  States,  though  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  imported  oil  and  stra- 
tegic minerals,  is  still  Number-One  Nation,  in 
Lyndon  Johnson's  phrase,  in  its  control  of  two 
other  vital  resources — food  and  technology. 
The  Carter  Administration  is  far  more  sophis- 
ticated than  the  Kennedy  Administration  in  its 
understanding  that,  in  many  areas  of  the  world, 
internal  political  change,  including  leftist  revo- 
lutions, cannot  be  stopped  by  counterinsurgen- 
cy  wars,  military  aid,  or  missile-rattling,  and 
in  its  confidence  that  when  a  Third  World  na- 
tion "goes  Communist"  it  will  still  come  to 
the  U.S.  multinational  coqiorations  for  tech- 


nology, just  as  Vietnam  is  doing.  As  long  ai 
U.S.  companies  control  critical  technology  anc 
strategic  world  distribution  and  marketing  sys 
terns,  the  new  regimes  of  Asia,  Africa,  anc 
Latin  America,  however  radical,  will  have  t( 
deal  with  the  United  States  on  its  own  terms 
It  is  cheaper  to  have  them  as  customers  thar 
clients.  Some  years  ago  Brzezinski  told  the 
Murphy  Commission: 

What  impresses  me  generally  in  foreign  af- 
fairs is  that  modern,  large-scale,  international- 
ly active  corporations  have  a  far  more  effective 
way  of  operating  internationally  than  the 
State  Department.  I  would  much  rather  deal 
with  the  representatives  of  IBM  than  with 
many  of  our  embassies,  in  terms  of  perspicac- 
ity of  analysis,  flexibility  of  operations,  and 
rapidity  of  movements. 

An  administration  in  which  the  Secretaire 
of  State,  Defense,  and  Housing  and  Urban  De 
velopment  are  former  board  members  of  IB1V 
is  especially  sensitive  to  the  possibilities  o 
using  America's  high-technology  corporation 
to  project  national  power. 

This  does  not  mean  that  military  power  is  t< 
be  deemphasized.  On  the  contrary,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Carter  foreign  policy  is  a  stronge: 
and  more  modern  NATO  requiring  increase< 
military  commitments  in  Europe  and  contin 
uing  efforts  to  maintain  a  technological  lea( 
over  the  Soviets  in  the  strategic  arms  race- 
both  traditional  bipartisan  policies  which  sti: 
Democratic  hearts  more  than  Republican.  Th( 
military  budget  is  going  up.  and  in  the  absence 
of  an  early  SALT  III  agreement — most  unlike 
ly,  since  SALT  II  is  still  stalled — the  Admin 
istration  will  approve  a  major  escalation  ii 
the  nuclear  forces,  including  the  cruise  mis 
sile,  B-l  bomber.  Trident  submarine,  and  mor< 
accurate  warheads.  Because  of  the  long  lea( 
time  of  weapons  systems,  the  decisions  whicl 
the  Administration  takes  in  the  next  few  month; 
will  set  the  minimum  level  of  military  spending 
through  the  1980s. 

As  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  Third  World 
where  the  United  States  in  the  Truman-Eisen 
hower-Kennedy-Johnson  era  intervened  wit! 
military  or  paramilitary  forces  on  an  average 
of  once  every  eighteen  months  to  support  i 
client  or  to  dislodge  a  potential  troublemaker 
the  Carter  Administration  appears  ready  t( 
continue  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The  responsibil 
ity  for  maintaining  order  will  remain  with  sucl 
regional  peace-keepers  as  Brazil.  Zaire,  Iran 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  Despite  the  increased  ten 
sion  with  Brazil  over  U.S.  efforts  to  block  it! 
access  to  nuclear  technology,  and  public  crit 
icism  of  the  huge  Kissinger  arms  sales  to  th< 
Iranian  shah  and  to  the  Arabian  king,  the  Ad 
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inistration  will  continue  using  Kissinger's 
•ucture  of  peace,  but  its  emphasis  will  be 
fferent.  The  Administration  is  making  more 
ort  to  involve  America's  traditional  allies  in 
>rld  peace-keeping  responsibilities  to  imple- 
jnt  what  a  recent  Trilateral  Commission  doc- 
:ient  calls  "collective  leadership.  "  In  the  fu>t 
>t  so  far  of  American  attitudes  toward  mil- 
ry  intervention,  the  insurgency  in  Zaire,  the 
rter  Administration  abstained  from  a  major 
minitment.  and  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
d  Morocco  supplied  the  money,  arms,  and 
>ops  that  saved  America's  friend.  President 
Dbutu  Sese  Seko. 


The  new  foreign  policies 


HE  CARTER  "GRAND  DESIGN"  calls  for 

iw  rhetoric,  new  priorities,  new  ways 


r 

of  looking  at  the  world.  Most  of  these 
conceptual    innovations    have  been 
elled  out  in  the  documents  of  the  Trilateral 
■mmission  and  the  writings  of  Brzezinski, 

Fred  Bergsten,  Richard  Cooper,  and  other 
iorists  of  the  new  administration  over  the 
st  few  years.  Kissinger's  "structure  of  peace" 
s  the  foil.  The  United  States  should  be  more 
•incoming  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
ird  World,  less  obsessed  with  detente,  Jess 
idy  to  ship  arms  around  the  world,  more 
acerned  about  the  spread  of  nuclear  tech- 
logy,  more  ready  to  advance  a  grand  settle- 
:nt  for  the  Middle  East  instead  of  endless 
lttle  diplomacy,  more  open  and  moral  in 
Djecting  America's  world  vision. 
The  tone,  rhetoric,  and  mood  have  changed, 
t  what  about  the  policies?  The  most  dramat- 
and  significant  change  has  been  in  south- 
i  Africa.  Kissinger  began  by  assuming  the 
lg-term  stability  of  the  white  regimes  in 
uthern  Africa  and  building  his  structure  of 
ace  on  their  support.  The  Portuguese  rev- 
ltion  of  1974  and  the  end  of  colonialism 

Mozambique,  Angola,  and  Guinea-Bissau 
xed  Kissinger  to  shift  U.S.  policy.  The 
rter  Administration  has  publicly  warned  the 
uth  African  government  that  it  will  not  res- 
e  it  from  its  folly;  accommodations 
:ist  be  made  to  the  black  majority.  Although 
r  from  scoring  a  diplomatic  triumph  in  ei- 
?r  Rhodesia  or  South  Africa,  the  United 
ates  has  succeeded  in  convincing  some  black 
iders  in  southern  Africa  that  it  is  no  longer 

the  side  of  racism.  At  a  time  when  the  So- 
;ts  are  playing  a  more  active  role  in  Africa, 
it  is  important  for  preserving  American 
vwer  and  influence.  But  the  United  States 
ntinues  to  oppose  sanctions  against  South 
irica  and  Rhodesia  and  to  promote  invest- 


ment in  South  Africa  by  U.S.  multinational 
corporations.  As  tension  mounts  and  more 
blood  flows,  the  U.S.  will  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  develop  its  new  image  in  southern 
Africa  by  continuing  to  espouse  moderate  pol- 
icies. 

In  Latin  America,  Carter  has  expressed  a 
desire  to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba  and 
to  negotiate  a  Panama  Canal  treaty.  Contin- 
uing the  Cuban  policy  of  the  1960s  makes  no 
sense,  as  the  attempts  at  diplomatic  isolation 
and  a  trade  embargo  have  done  nothing  except 
increase  Castro's  dependence  upon  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  Carter  Administration's  pro- 
nouncements on  the  subject  were  confused.  An- 
drew Young  thought  that  Cuban  troops  in  An- 
gola were  "stabilizing";  Cyrus  Vance  thought 
they  were  destabilizing,  but  their  removal 
would  not  be  a  condition  for  establishing  nor- 
mal relations;  President  Carter  suggests  that 
normal  relations  depend  not  only  upon  a  with- 
drawal from  Africa  but  upon  release  of  polit- 
ical prisoners  in  Cuba.  Meanwhile,  however, 
there  has  been  some  progress  toward  reestab- 
lishing relations. 

In  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  traditional 
U.S.  policy  continues  for  the  most  part.  The 
withholding  of  aid  to  Argentina  (with  excep- 
tions )  and  Uruguay  explicitly  on  human-rights 
grounds  reflects  Congressional  sentiment  that 
had  been  building  up  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  Ford  Administration.  The  coolness  toward 
Chile  is  also  more  a  continuation  of  Kissin- 
ger's changed  position  than  an  expression  of 
the  new  morality  Carter  hinted  he  would  adopt 
in  the  campaign.  Indeed,  the  Administration 
wanted  to  believe  in  its  early  weeks  that  the 
Chilean  junta  was  going  to  reform  out  of  fear 
of  Jimmy  Carter's  righteous  wrath,  but  evi- 
dence that  prominent  trade-union  officials  have 
disappeared  and  that  torture  continues  has 
dashed  such  hopes.  Vice-President  Mondale  re- 
ceived Eduardo  Frei,and  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  talked  with  Clodomiro  Almeyda,  once 
Allende's  foreign  minister.  It  is  not  common  to 
receive  opposition  and  exiled  leaders  at  such 
a  level.  At  the  same  time  the  Administration 
is  sending  six  military  advisers  to  the  junta. 
The  U.S.  will  support  an  alternative  to  the 
junta  should  the  politics  of  Santiago  make  it 
possible,  but  not  intervene  to  undo  the  work 
of  its  previous  intervention. 

The  most  interesting  initiatives  concerning 
the  hemisphere  relate  to  U.S.  immigration  pol- 
icy. As  a  concession  to  Mexico,  which  has  dis- 
covered vast  oil  reserves  in  Yucatan  that  may 
put  it  in  a  class  with  Saudi  Arabia,  the  U.S. 
is  proposing  to  liberalize  its  laws  with  respect 
to  illegal  aliens.  There  are  an  estimated  8  mil- 
lion Mexicans  illegally  in  the  U.S.;  the  Ad- 


'When  a  Third 
World  nation 
'goes  Com- 
munist,' it  will 
still  come  to 
the  U.S. 
multinational 
corporations 
for  technology, 
just  as  Vietnam 
is  doing." 


ministration  proposes  to  let  most  of  them  stay 
and  thereby  ease  a  source  of  chronic  tension. 

In  Asia  the  Administration  has  ended  the 
Kissinger  hard  line  on  Vietnam:  it  has  decided 
that  Hanoi  is  not  concealing  information  on 
Americans  missing  in  action,  agreed  to  back 
Vietnam  for  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  proposed  normalizing  relations.  But 
Carter  has  stoutly  resisted  anything  that  would 
suggest  an  obligation  to  pay  reparations,  and 
the  Vietnamese  refuse  to  proceed  to  normal- 
ization until  the  L.S.  makes  some  gesture  "to 
heal  the  wounds  of  war."  The  only  other  new 
policy  in  Asia  is  the  proposed  step-by-step 
withdrawal  of  L.S.  troops  from  Korea,  a  move 
proposed  in  the  campaign.  The  Korean  with- 
drawal is  probably  the  most  explicit  foreign- 
policy  initiative  yet  made  by  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration— unlike  most  of  the  others  it  does 
not  appear  riddled  with  exceptions,  caveats, 
and  loopholes — and  therefore  is  the  most  con- 
troversial. 


ARMS  sales  TO  the  Third  World,  an- 
other symbol  of  Kissinger  wickedness 
in  the  campaign,  are  now  subject  to  a 
new  policy  designed  to  convert  arms 
sales  from  a  routine  instrument  of  foreign  poli- 
cy into  an  "exceptional'"  one.  The  $32  billion 
in  arms  sales  to  other  nations  now  in  the '"pipe- 
line" will  not  be  affected,  but  the  "burden  of 
persuasion"  for  new  arms  sales  will  be  on  those 
who  favor  them.  Embassies  will  stop  pushing 
arms  sales.  The  U.S.  pledges  not  to  be  the  first 
supplier  of  advanced  weapons  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Coproduction  arrangements  for  signifi- 
cant weapons,  such  as  the  proposed  plan  to 
make  F-16  fighter  planes  in  Israel  and  with 
NATO  countries,  would  presumably  be  pro- 
hibited, but  there  are  "national-security"  ex- 
ceptions in  the  policy  which  could  make  al- 
most any  arrangements  possible.  The  restric- 
tions on  coproduction  seem  to  be  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  strategy  to  strengthen  military 
cooperation  and  weapons  standardization  in 
NATO.  As  in  Carter's  strong  stand  against  nu- 
clear proliferation,  the  rhetoric  in  the  arms- 
sales  policy  is  clearer  than  the  content.  On  the 
nuclear  question,  Carter  quicklv  retreated  un- 
der pressure  at  the  London  summit  confer- 
ence. Lnder  the  new  guidelines  which  autho- 
rize arms  transfers  "to  promote  our  security 
and  the  security  of  our  close  friends,"  there  is 
enough  flexibility  to  continue  as  "the  world  s 
largest  arms  seller,"  since  about  60  percent 
of  all  weapons  transfers  go  to  our  "close 
friends." 

HARPER'S  One  of  the  accomplishments  set  out  in  the 
AUGUST  1977    game  plan  which  Brzezinski  emphasizes  is  "a 
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more  forthcoming  attitude"  toward  the  Thi 
World  on  economic  issues.  The  Ford  Admin 
tration  adamantly  opposed  price-support  £ 
rangements  to  protect  natural  commoditi 
from  wild  price  fluctuations  that  can  bankru 
mineral-producing  and  one-crop  poor  eountru 
The  Carter  Administration  has  agreed  to  d 
cuss  a  "common  fund"  to  meet  these  concerr 
but  it  is  far  from  agreeing  to  the  specific  £ 
rangements  the  poor  countries  are  calling  fc 
One  of  the  demands  of  the  "new  economic  ( 
der"  is  debt  relief.  Here.  too.  the  Carter  Admi 
istration  has  made  a  gesture — 81  billion  to 
-upplied  by  the  industrial  countries  to  he 
the  poorest  countries  with  their  debt  burde 
But  since  the  debt  is  so  massive,  the  debt-reli 
program  is  another  symbol  which  will  chan 
very  little,  especiallv  since  the  economic  i 
lationships  between  the  rich  and  poor  cou 
tries  which  assure  the  escalation  of  the  de 
burden  continue  unchanged.  Meanwhile,  t 
U.S.  is  exerting  its  considerable  influence 
the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Mc 
etary  Fund  to  promote  "austerity"  prograi 
for  poor  countries  which  require  them  to  c 
real  wages  and  to  curtail  welfare  programs. 

Such  policies,  which  actually  redistribu 
income  from  the  poor  to  the  rich  in  poor  cou 
tries,  may  have  more  influence  on  hum, 
rights  than  anything  else  the  U.S.  does.  T 
government  of  a  country7  such  as  Argentir 
with  its  strong  labor  movement,  cannot  c 
wages  as  it  is  doing  without  also  engaging 
merciless  repression. 

Jimmy  Carter's  world  order  is  far  more  ai 
bitious  and  high-minded  than  Nixon's  vim 
of  a  "generation  of  peace,"  but  it  is  much  le 
coherent.  Nixon  wanted  to  change  the  symb( 
of  foreign  policy  and  to  rebuild  the  domes! 
consensus  too,  but  he  had  a  simpler  agem 
and  a  clearer  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  d 
The  Carter  Administration  has  articulated  ii 
pressive  goals — "zero  nuclear  weapons,"  "ui 
versal  human  rights" — and  in  a  matter 
weeks  has  nibbled  at  every  major  world  pro 
lem.  but  anyone  who  follows  John  Mitchel 
excellent  advice  for  evaluating  the  last  adm: 
istration — "Watch  what  we  do,  not  what  1 
say" — will  be  struck  by  the  contradictions  1 
tween  rhetorical  goals  and  day-to-dav  polich 
It  is  too  early  to  grade  Brzezinski.  as  the  pr 
cipal  architect  of  Jimmy  Carter's  new  woi 
order  once  graded  Kissinger  issue  by  issue 
Foreign  Policy  magazine.  Without  questi 
the  Carter  foreign  policy  is  more  subtle  th 
the  Nixon-Ford  policy.  Had  it  been  followed 
the  1960s,  the  Kennedv-Johnson  years  mig 
have  been  less  disastrous.  Whether  the  n< 
policy  patchwork  is  remotelv  adequate  for  t 
1980s  is  another  matter. 
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a  proclivity  for  "erotic  daredeviltry."  In  his  college  days  he  fervently  pro- 
claims himself  to  be,  like  Byron,  "studious  by  day,  dissolute  by  night,"  but 
he  does  not  realize  his  fantasies  until  he  arrives  in  London  on  a  scholarship 
and  moves  into  a  basement  flat  with  two  Swedish  girls,  Birgitta  and  Elisa- 
beth. The  subsequent  sexual  turmoil  drives  one  of  the  girls  to  attempt  sui- 
cide. Alarmed  by  his  own  excesses,  and  exhausted  by  the  conflict  he  feels  be- 
tween his  lustful  inclinations  and  the  need  for  self-control,  David  returns  to 
America,  bent  on  redemption.  Now  in  his  mid-twenties,  he  is  ready  to  marry 
and  remake  his  disordered  life. 


Philip  Roth  is  the  author  of  Goodbye,  Columbus,  Portnoy's  Complaint,  The  Breast,  and  My  Life  as  a  Man.  This 
section  is  part  of  his  novel,  The  Professor  of  Desire,  to  be  published  by  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux  in  October. 


years  later,  when  I  am  in  the  final  stretch  of  grad- 
uate studies  in  comparative  literature  and  feeling 
triumphant  about  the  determination  I  have  mustered 
to  complete  the  job.  Out  of  boredom,  restlessness, 
impatience,  and  a  growing  embarrassment  that  nag- 
gingly  tells  me  I  am  loo  old  to  be  sitting  at  a  desk 
still  being  tested  on  what  I  know,  I  have  come  near 
to  quitting  the  program  just  about  every  semester 
along  the  way.  But  now,  with  the  end  in  sight,  I  utter 
my  praises  aloud  while  showering  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  thrilling  myself  with  simple  statements  like  "I 
did  it"  and  "I  stuck  it  out,"  as  though  it  is  the 
Matterhorn  I  have  had  to  climb  in  order  to  qualify 
for  my  orals.  Following  the  year  with  Birgitta,  I 
have  come  to  realize  that  in  order  to  achieve  any- 
thing lasting,  I  am  going  to  have  to  restrain  a  side 
of  myself  strongly  susceptible  to  the  most  bewilder- 
ing and  debilitating  sort  of  temptations,  temptations 
that  as  long  ago  as  that  night  outside  Rouen — when 
I  told  Birgitta  I  was  going  home  to  America  alone — 
already  recognized  as  inimical  to  my  overall  inter- 
ests. 

For,  far  as  I  had  gone  with  Birgitta,  I  knew  how 
very  easy  it  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  gone 
further  still — more  than  once,  I  remember  the  thrill 
it  had  given  me  to  imagine  her  with  men  other 
than  myself,  and  to  imagine  her  taking  money  to 
bring  home  in  her  pocket.  .  .  .  But  could  I  have  gone 
on  to  that  so  easily?  Actually  have  become  Birgitta's 
pimp?  Well,  that's  not  who  I  am  now.  .  .  .  Yes,  when 
the  battle  appears  to  have  been  won,  I  am  truly  re- 
lieved by  my  ability  to  harness  my  good  sense  in  be- 
half of  a  serious  vocation — and  not  a  little  touched 
by  my  virtue.  Then  Helen  appears  to  tell  me,  by  ex- 
ample and  in  so  many  words,  that  I  am  sadly 
deluded  and  mistaken.  Is  it  so  as  never  to  forget  the 
charge  that  I  marry  her? 

Hers  is  a  different  brand  of  heroism  from  what, 
at  that  time,  I  take  mine  to  be — indeed,  it  strikes  me 
as  its  antithesis.  A  year  of  USC  at  eighteen,  and 
then  she  had  run  off  with  a  journalist  twice  her  age 
to  Hong  Kong,  where  he  was  already  living  with  a 
wife  and  three  children.  Armed  with  startling  good 


looks,  a  brave  front,  and  a  strongly  romantic  tem- 
perament, she  had  walked  away  from  her  classes 
and  her  weekly  allowance  and,  without  a  word  of 
apology  or  explanation  to  her  stunned  and  mortified 
family,  taken  off  after  a  destiny  more  exhilarating 
than  sophomore  year  in  the  sorority  house.  A  destiny 
that  she  had  found— and  only  recently  abandoned. 

Just  six  months  earlier,  I  learn,  she  had  given  up 
everyone  and  everything  that  she  had  gone  in  search 
of  eight  years  before — all  the  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment of  roaming  among  the  antiquities  and  imbibing 
the  exotica  of  gorgeous  places  alluringly  unknown — 
to  come  back  to  California  and  begin  life  anew.  "I 
hope  I  never  again  have  to  five  through  a  year  like 
this  last  one"  is  nearly  the  first  thing  she  says  to 
me  the  night  we  meet  at  a  party  given  by  the  wealthy 
young  sponsors  of  a  new  San  Francisco  magazine 
"of  the  arts."  I  find  Helen  ready  to  tell  her  story 
without  a  trace  of  shyness;  but  then  I  had  not  been 
shy  myself,  once  we'd  been  introduced,  about  mean- 
dering away  from  the  girl  I'd  arrived  with  and  hunt- 
ing her  down  through  the  hundreds  of  people  milling 
around  in  the  town  house.  "Why?"  I  ask  her — the 
first  of  the  whys  and  whens  and  hows  she  will  be 
obliged  to  answer  for  me — "what's  the  year  been 
like  for  you?  What  went  wrong?"  "Well,  for  one 
thing,  I  haven't  been  anywhere  for  six  months  at  a 
stretch  since  I  did  my  time  as  a  coed."  "Why  did 
you  come  back,  then?"  "Men.  Love.  It  all  got  out 
of  hand."  Instantly  I  am  ready  to  attribute  the  style 
of  her  candor  to  a  popular-magazine  mentality — 
and  a  predilection  for  promiscuity,  pure  and  simple. 
Oh,  God,  I  think,  so  beautiful,  and  so  corny.  It  seems 
from  the  stories  she  goes  on  to  tell  me  that  she  has 
been  in  fifty  passionate  affairs  already- — aboard  fifty 
schooners  already,  sailing  the  China  Sea  with  men 
who  ply  her  with  antique  jewelry  and  are  married 
to  somebody  else.  "Look,"  she  says,  having  sized  up 
how  I  seem  to  have  sized  up  such  an  existence, 
"what  do  you  have  against  passion  anyway?  Why 
the  studied  detachment,  Mr.  Kepesh?  You  want 
to  know  who  I  am — well,  I'm  telling  you."  "It's 
quite  a  saga,"  I  say.  She  asks,  with  a  smile,  "Why 
shouldn't  it  be?  Come  now,  what  do  you  have  against 
passion,  anyway?  What  harm  has  it  ever  done  you? 
Or  should  I  ask,  what  good?"  "The  question  right 
now  is  what  it  has  or  hasn't  done  for  you."  "Fine 
things.  Wonderful  things.  God  knows,  nothing  I'm 
ashamed  of."  "Then  why  are  you  here  and  not  there, 
being  impassioned?"  "Because,"  Helen  answers,  and 
without  any  irony  at  all  for  protection — which  may 
be  what  makes  me  begin  to  surrender  some  of  my 
own,  and  to  see  that  she  is  not  only  stunning-look- 
ing, she  is  also  real,  and  here  with  me,  and  maybe: 


ven  mine  if  I  should  want  her — "Because,"  she 
alls  me,  "I'm  getting  on." 

At  twenty-six,  getting  on.  Whereas  the  twenty-four- 
ear-old  Ph.D.  candidate  who  is  my  date  for  the 
vening — and  who  eventually  leaves  the  party  in  a 
iuff,  without  me — had  been  saying  on  the  way  over 
bat,  sorting  her  index  cards  in  the  library  just  that 
fternoon,  she  had  been  wondering  if  and  when  her 
fe  would  ever  get  under  way. 

I  ask  Helen  what  it  was  like  to  come  back.  We 
ave  left  the  party  by  now  and  are  across  from  one 
nother  in  a  nearby  bar.  She,  too,  has  given  the  slip 
)  the  companion  with  whom  she  started  the  eve- 
ing.  If  1  should  want  her  .  .  .  but  do  I?  Should  1? 
,et  me  hear  first  what  it  had  been  like  coming  back 
rom  running  away.  For  me.  of  course,  there  had 
een  far  more  relief  than  letdown,  and  I  had  been 
drift  for  only  a  year.  "Oh,  I  signed  an  armistice 
'ith  my  poor  mother,  and  my  kid  sisters  followed 
le  around  like  a  movie  star.  The  rest  of  the  family 
aped.  Nice  Republican  girls  didn't  do  what  I  did. 
Except  that's  all  I  ever  met  everywhere  I  went,  from 
fepal  to  Singapore.  There's  a  small  army  of  us  out 
lere,  you  know.  I'd  say  at  least  half  the  girls  who 
y  out  of  Rangoon  on  that  crate  that  goes  to  Man- 
alay  are  generally  from  Shaker  Heights."  "And 
ow  what  do  you  do?"  "Well,  first  I  have  to  figure 
ut  some  way  to  stop  crying.  I  cried  every  day  I 
as  back  for  the  first  few  months.  Now  I  don't  weep 
11  the  time,  but  from  the  way  I  feel  when  I  wake 
p  I  can't  say  much  else  is  gone  in  the  morning, 
eside  the  tears.  It's  that  it  was  all  so  beautiful.  Liv- 
lg  in  all  that  loveliness — it  was  overwhelming.  I 
ever  stopped  being  thrilled.  I  got  to  Angkor  every 
ngle  spring,  and  in  Thailand  we  would  fly  from 
angkok  up  to  Chiengmai  with  a  prince  who  owned 
ephants.  You  should  have  seen  him  with  all  his 
lephants.  A  nut-colored  little  old  man  moving  like 

spicier  in  a  herd  of  the  most  enormous  animals, 
ou  could  have  wrapped  him  twice  around  in  one 
E  their  ears.  They  were  all  screaming  at  one  an- 
ther, but  he  just  walked  along,  unfazed.  You  prob- 
3ly  think  seeing  that  is,  well,  seeing  only  that, 
fell,  that  isn't  what  I  thought.  I  thought,  'This  is 
hat  it  is.'  I  used  to  go  down  in  the  sailboat — this 

in  Hong  Kong — to  get  my  friend  from  work  at 
ie  end  of  the  day.  He  sailed  with  the  boat  boy  to 
ork  in  the  morning  and  then  at  night  we  sailed 
)me  together,  right  down  between  the  junks  and 
ie  U.S.  destroyers."  "The  good  colonial  life.  It 
n't  for  nothing  they  hate  giving  up  those  empires, 
ut  I  still  don't  understand  precisely  why  you  gave 
3  yours." 

And  in  the  weeks  that  follow  I  continue  to  find 


it  hard  to  believe — despite  the  tiny  ivory  Buddhas, 
the  jade  carvings,  and  the  row  of  rooster-shaped 
opium  weights  that  are  arranged  by  her  bedside 
table — that  this  way  of  life  ever  really  was  hers. 
Chiengmai.  Rangoon,  Singapore,  Mandalay  .  .  .  why 
not  Jupiter,  why  not  Mars?  To  be  sure,  I  know  these 
places  exist  beyond  the  Rand  McNally  map  on 
which  I  trace  the  course  of  her  adventures  ( as  once 
I  traced  down  an  adventure  of  Birgitta's  in  the  Lon- 
don phone  directory ) ,  and  the  novels  of  Conrad 
where  I  first  encountered  them — and  so,  of  course, 
do  I  know  that  "characters"  live  and  breathe  who 
choose  to  make  their  destiny  in  the  stranger  cities 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  What  then  fails  to  persuade  me 
completely  that  living,  breathing  Helen  is  one  of 
them?  My  being  with  her?  Is  the  unbelievable  char- 
acter Helen  in  her  diamond  stud  earrings  or  is  it  the 
dutiful  graduate  teaching  assistant  in  his  wash-and- 
dry  seersucker  suit? 

I  even  become  somewhat  suspicious  and  critical 
of  her  serene,  womanly  beauty,  or,  rather,  of  the  re- 
gard in  which  she  seems  to  hold  her  eyes,  her  nose, 
her  throat,  her  breasts,  her  hips,  her  legs — why,  even 
her  feet  would  seem  to  her  to  have  charming  little 
glories  to  be  extolled.  How  does  she  come  by  this 
regal  bearing,  anyway,  this  aristocratic  sense  of  her- 
self that  seems  to  derive  almost  entirely  from  the 
smoothness  of  skin,  the  length  of  limb,  the  breadth 
of  mouth  and  span  of  eyes,  and  the  fluting  at  the 
very  tip  of  what  she  describes,  without  batting  an 
eyelid  (shadowed  in  the  subtlest  green),  as  her 
"Flemish"  nose?  I  am  not  at  all  accustomed  to  some- 
one who  bears  her  beauty  with  such  a  sense  of  at- 
tainment and  self-worth.  My  experience — running 
from  the  Syracuse  undergraduates  who  did  not  want 
to  "relate"  to  me  "on  that  level,"  to  Birgilta  Svans- 
trom,  for  whom  flesh  was  very  much  there  to  be  in- 
vestigated for  every  last  thrill — has  been  of  young 
women  who  make  no  great  fuss  about  their  looks, 
or  believe  at  least  that  it  is  not  seemly  to  show  how 
much  they  do.  True,  Birgitta  knew  well  enough  that 
her  hair,  cut  short  and  carelessly,  nicely  enhanced  her 
charming  furtiveness,  but  otherwise  how  she  framed 
her  unpainted  face  was  not  a  subject  to  which  she 
gave  much  thought  from  one  morning  to  the  next. 
And  Elisabeth,  with  an  abundance  of  hair  no  less 
praiseworthy  than  Helen's,  simply  brushed  it  straight 
down  her  back,  letting  it  hang  there  as  it  had  since 
she  was  six.  To  Helen,  however,  all  that  marvelous 
hair — closest  in  shading  to  the  coat  of  an  Irish 
setter — seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  crown,  or  a 
spire,  or  a  halo,  there  not  simply  to  adorn  or  em- 
bellish but  to  express,  to  symbolize.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  measure  of  how  narrow  and  cloistered  my 


life  has  become — or  perhaps  it  is  in  fact  the  true 
measure  of  a  courtesanlike  power  that  emanates 
from  Helen's  sense  of  herself  as  an  idolized  object 
that  might  just  as  well  have  been  carved  of  100 
pounds  of  jade — but  when  she  twists  her  hair  up 
into  a  soft  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  draws 
a  black  line  above  her  lashes — above  eyes  in  them- 
selves no  larger  and  no  bluer  than  Elisabeth's — 
when  she  dons  a  dozen  bracelets  and  ties  a  fringed 
silk  scarf  around  her  hips  like  Carmen  to  go  out  to 
buy  some  oranges  for  breakfast,  the  effect  is  not  lost 
upon  me.  Far  from  it.  I  have  always  been  overcome 
by  physical  beauty  in  women,  but  by  Helen  1  am  not 
jast  intrigued  and  aroused,  I  am  also  alarmed,  and 
made  deeply,  deeply  uncertain — utterly  subjugated 
by  the  authority  with  which  she  claims  and  confirms 
and  makes  singular  her  loveliness,  and  as  suspicious 
as  I  can  be  of  the  prerogatives,  of  the  place,  thereby 
bestowed  upon  her  in  her  own  imagination.  Hers 
seems  to  me  sometimes  such  a  banalized  conception 
of  self  and  experience,  and  yet,  all  the  same,  en- 
thralling and  full  of  fascination.  For  all  I  know, 
maybe  she  is  right. 

"How  come,"  I  ask — still  asking,  still  apparently 
very  much  hoping  to  expose  what  is  fiction  in  this 
fabulous  character  she  calls  herself  and  in  the  Asiatic 
romance  she  claims  for  a  past — "how  come  you  gave 
up  the  good  colonial  life,  Helen?"  "I  had  to."  "Be- 
cause the  inheritance  money  had  made  you  inde- 
pendent?" "It's  6,000  lousy  dollars  a  year,  David. 
Why,  even  ascetic  college  teachers  make  that  much." 
"I  only  meant  that  you  might  have  decided  youth 
and  beauty  weren't  going  to  get  you  through  indef- 
initely." "Look,  I  was  a  kid,  and  school  meant 
nothing  to  me,  and  my  family  was  just  like  every- 
one else's — sweet  and  boring  and  proper,  and  living 
lo  these  many  years  under  a  sheet  of  ice  at  18  Fern 
Hill  Manor  Road.  The  only  excitement  came  at  meal- 
time. Every  night  when  we  got  to  dessert  my  father 
said,  'Is  that  it?'  and  my  mother  burst  into  tears. 
And  so  at  the  age  of  eighteen  I  met  a  grown  man, 
and  he  was  marvelous-looking,  and  he  knew  how  to 
talk,  and  he  could  teach  me  plenty,  and  he  knew 
what  I  was  all  about,  what  nobody  else  seemed  to 
know  at  all,  and  he  had  wonderful  elegant  ways  and 
wasn't  really  a  brutal  tyrant,  as  tyrants  go;  and  I  fell 
in  love  with  him — yes,  in  two  weeks;  it  happens  and 
not  just  to  schoolgirls,  either — and  he  said,  'Why 
don't  you  come  back  with  me?'  and  I  said  yes — and 
I  went."  "In  a  'crate'?"  "Not  that  time.  Pate  over 
the  Pacific  and  fellatio  in  the  first-class  john.  Let  me 
tell  you,  the  first  six  months  weren't  a  picnic.  I'm 
not  in  mourning  over  that.  You  see,  I  was  ju^t  a  nice- 
ly brought-up  kid  from  Pasadena,  that's  all,  really, 


in  her  tartan  skirt  and  her  loafers — my  friend's 
children  were  nearly  as  old  as  I  was.  Oh,  splendidhj 
neurotic,  but  practically  my  age.  I  couldn't  ever 
learn  to  eat  with  chopsticks,  I  was  so  scared.  I  re 
member  one  night,  my  first  big  opium  party,  1  some 
how  wound  up  in  a  limousine  with  four  of  th< 
wildest  pansies — four  Englishmen,  dressed  in  gowns 
and  gold  slippers.  I  couldn't  stop  laughing.  'Ill 
surreal,'  I  kept  saying,  'it's  surreal,'  until  the  plump 
est  of  them  looked  down  his  lorgnette  at  me  anc 
said,  'Of  course  it's  surreal,  dear,  you're  nineteen.' ' 
"But  you  came  back.  Why?"  "I  can't  go  into  that.' 
"Who  was  the  man?"  "Oh,  you  are  becoming  a  cun 
laude  student  of  real  fife,  David."  "Wrong.  Learnec 
it  all  at  Tolstoy's  feet." 

I  give  her  Anna  Karenina  to  read.  She  says,  "Nol 
bad — only  it  wasn't  a  Vronsky,  thank  God.  Vron 
skys  are  a  dime  a  dozen,  friend,  and  bore  you  tt 
tears.  It  was  a  man — very  much  a  Karenin,  in  fact 
Though  not  at  all  pathetic,  I  hasten  to  add."  Thai 
stops  me  for  a  moment:  what  an  original  way  to  see 
the  famous  triangle!  "Another  husband,"  I  say 
"Only  the  half  of  it."  "Sounds  mysterious;  sounds 
like  high  drama.  Maybe  you  ought  to  write  it  al 
down."  "And  perhaps  you  ought  to  lay  off  read 
ing  what  all  has  been  written  down."  "And  dc 
what  instead  with  my  spare  time?"  "Dip  a  foot  bad 
into  the  stuff  itself."  "And  there's  a  book  aboul 
that,  you  know.  Called  The  Ambassadors."  I  think: 
And  there's  also  a  book  about  you.  It's  called  Tht 
Sun  Also  Rises  and  her  name  is  Brett  and  she's 
about  as  shallow.  So  is  her  whole  crew — so,  il 
seems,  was  yours.  "I'll  bet  there's  a  book  aboul 
it,"  says  Helen,  gladly  rising,  with  her  confidenl 
smile,  to  the  bait.  "I'll  bet  there  are  thousands  oi 
books  about  it.  I  used  to  see  them  all  lined  up  it 
alphabetical  order  in  the  library.  Look,  so  there  is 
no  confusion,  let  me  only  mildly  overstate  the  case: 
I  hate  libraries,  I  hate  books,  and  I  hate  schools, 
They  seem  to  turn  everything  about  life  into  some' 
thing  slightly  other  than  it  is — 'slightly'  at  best, 
It's  those  poor  innocent  theoretical  bookworms  who 
do  the  teaching  who  turn  it  all  into  something  worse, 
Something  ghastly,  when  you  think  about  it."  "What 
do  you  see  in  me,  then?"  "Oh,  you  really  hate  them 
a  little  too.  For  what  they've  done  to  you."  "Which 
is?"  "Turned  you  into  something — "  "Ghastly?"  1 
say,  laughing  (for  we  are  having  this  conversatior 
beneath  a  sheet  in  the  bed  beside  the  little  bronze 
opium  weights).  "No,  not  quite.  Into  something 
slightly  other,  slightly  .  .  .  wrong.  Everything  aboul 
you  is  just  a  little  bit  of  a  lie — except  your  eyes. 
They're  still  you.  I  can't  even  look  into  them  very 
long.  It's  like  trying  to  put  your  hand  into  a  bowl 


:  hot  water  to  pull  out  the  plug."  "You  put  things 
vidly.  You're  a  vivid  creature,  Helen.  I've  noticed 
>ur  eyes  too."  "You're  misusing  yourself,  David, 
ou're  hopelessly  intent  on  being  what  you're  not. 
get  the  sense  that  you  may  be  riding  for  a  very 
id  fall.  Your  first  mistake  was  to  give  up  that 
■vede.  She  sounds  a  little  like  a  guttersnipe,  and — 
have  to  say  it — from  the  snapshot  looks  to  me  a 
tie  squirrely  around  the  mouth,  but  at  least  she 
as  fun  to  be  with.  But  of  course  there's  a  word 
>u  just  despise,  correct?  Like  'crate'  for  beat-up 
rplane.  Every  time  I  say  'fun'  I  see  you  positively 
being  with  pain.  God,  they've  really  done  a  job 
i  you.  You're  so  damn  smug,  and  yet  secretly  you 
low  you've  lost  your  nerve."  "Oh,  don't  simplify  me 
o  much.  And  don't  romanticize  my  'nerve'  either 
okay  ?  I  like  to  have  a  good  time  now  and  then, 
have  a  good  time  sleeping  with  you,  by  the  way." 
iy  the  way,  you  have  more  than  a  good  time  sleep- 
g  with  me.  You  have  the  best  time  you've  ever 
d  with  anybody.  And,  dear  friend,"  she  adds, 
lon't  simplify  me  either." 

"Oh,  God,"  says  Helen,  stretching  langorously 
len  morning  comes,  "fucking  is  such  a  lovelv  thing 
do." 

True,  true,  true,  true,  true.  The  passion  is  fren- 
;d,  inexhaustible,  and  in  my  experience,  singular- 
replenishing.  Looking  back  to  Birgitta,  it  seems 
me,  from  my  new  vantage  point,  that  we  were, 
long  other  things,  helping  each  other  at  age  twen- 
■two  to  turn  into  something  faintly  corrupt,  each 
s  other's  slave  and  slaveholder,  each  the  arsonist 
d  the  inflamed.  Exercising  such  strong  sexual 
•wer  over  each  other,  and  over  total  strangers,  we 
d  created  a  richly  hypnotic  atmosphere,  but  one 
lich  permeated  the  inexperienced  mind  first  of 
:  I  was  intrigued  and  exhilarated  at  least  as  much 

the  idea  of  what  we  were  engaged  in  as  by 
s  sensations,  what  I  felt  and  what  I  saw.  Not  so 
th  Helen.  To  be  sure,  I  must  first  accustom  myself 
what  strikes  me  at  the  height  of  my  skepticism 
so  much  theatrical  display,  but  soon,  as  under- 
inding  grows,  as  familiarity  grows,  and  feeling 
th  it,  I  begin  at  last  to  relinquish  some  of  my 
spiciousness,  to  lay  off  a  little  with  my  interroga- 
ns, and  to  see  these  passionate  performances  as 
ising  out  of  the  very  fearlessness  that  so  draws 
:  to  her,  out  of  that  determined  abandon  with 
lich  she  will  give  herself  to  whatever  strongly 
ckons.  and  regardless  of  how  likely  it  is  to  bring 

the  end  as  much  pain  as  pleasure.  I  have  been 
ad  wrong,  I  tell  myself,  trying  to  dismiss  hers  as 
corny  and  banalized  mentality  deriving  from 
reen  Romance — rather,  she  is  ivithout  fantasy, 


there  is  no  room  for  fantasy,  so  total  is  her  concen- 
tration, and  the  ingenuity  with  which  she  sounds 
her  desire.  Now,  in  the  aftermath  of  orgasm,  I  find 
myself  weak  with  gratitude  and  the  profoundest 
feelings  of  self-surrender.  I  am  the  least  guarded, 
if  not  the  simplest,  organism  on  earth.  I  don't  even 
know  what  to  say  at  such  moments.  Helen  does, 
however.  Yes,  there  are  things  that  this  girl  knows 
and  knows.  "I  love  you,"  she  tells  me.  Well,  if  some- 
thing has  to  be  said,  what  makes  more  sense?  So 
we  begin  to  tell  each  other  that  we  are  lovers  who 
are  in  love,  even  while  my  conviction  that  we  are  on 
widely  divergent  paths  is  revived  from  one  conver- 
sation to  the  next — why  else  can't  we  stop — can't 
/  stop — the  fencing  and  the  parrying?  Convinced  as 
I  would  like  to  be  that  a  kinship,  rare  and  valuable, 
underlies  and  nourishes  our  passionate  rapport,  I 
still  cannot  wish  away  the  grand  uneasiness  Helen 
continues  to  arouse. 


inally  she  agrees  to  tell  me  why  she 
gave  up  all  she'd  had  in  the  Far  East:  tells  me  either 
to  address  my  suspiciousness  directly  or  to  enrich 
the  mystique  I  cannot  seem  to  resist. 

Her  lover,  the  last  of  her  Karenins,  had  begun 
to  talk  about  arranging  for  his  wife  to  be  killed  in 
an  "accident."  "Who  was  he?"  "A  very  well-known 
and  important  man,"  is  all  she  is  willing  to  say.  I 
swallow  that  as  best  I  can  and  ask:  "Where  is  he 
now?"  "Still  there."  "Hasn't  he  tried  to  see  you?" 
"He  came  here  for  a  week,  but  I  wouldn't  sleep  with 
him.  I  sent  him  back.  It  nearly  did  me  in.  It  was 
hideous,  sending  him  away."  "Well,  maybe  he'll  go 
ahead  and  have  his  wife  killed  anyway,  as  an  entice- 
ment— "  "Why  must  you  make  fun  of  him?  Is  it  so 
impossible  for  you  to  believe  that  he's  as  human 
as  you?"  "There  are  ways  of  dealing  with  a  mate 
you  want  to  be  rid  of,  short  of  homicide.  You  can 
just  walk  out  the  door,  for  one  thing."  "Can  you, 
'just'?  Is  that  the  way  they  do  it  in  the  comparative 
literature  department?  I  wonder  what  it  will  be 
like,"  she  says,  "when  you  can't  have  something 
you  want."  "Will  I  blow  somebody's  brains  out  to 
get  it?  Will  I  push  somebody  down  the  elevator 


shaft?  What  do  you  think?"  "Look,  I'm  the  one 
who  gave  up  everything  and  nearly  died  of  it — just 
because  I  couldn't  bear  to  hear  the  idea  even  spoken. 
It  terrified  me  to  know  that  he  could  even  have  such 
a  thought.  Or  maybe  it  was  so  very  tempting,  and 
that's  why  I  went  running.  Because  all  I  had  to  say 
was  yes;  that's  all  he  was  waiting  for.  He  was  desper- 
ate, David,  and  he  was  serious.  And  do  you  know 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  say  what  he  wanted 
to  hear?  It's  only  a  word,  it  takes  just  a  split  second: 
yes."  "Only  maybe  he  asked  because  he  was  so  sure 
ypu'd  say  no."  "He  couldn't  be  sure.  /  wasn't  sure." 
"But,  such  a  well-known  and  important  man  could 
certainly  have  gone  ahead  then  and  had  the  thing 
done  on  his  own,  could  he  not — and  without  your 
knowing  he  was  behind  it?  Surely  such  a  well-known 
and  important  man  has  all  kinds  of  means  at  his 
disposal  to  get  a  measly  wife  out  of  the  way:  limou- 
sines that  crash,  boats  that  sink,  airplanes  that  ex- 
plode in  midair.  Had  he  done  it  on  his  own,  to  begin 
with,  what  you  thought  about  it  all  would  never  even 
have  come  up.  If  he  asked  your  opinion,  maybe  it 
was  to  hear  no."  "Oh,  this  is  interesting.  Go  on.  I 
say  no,  and  what  does  he  gain?"  "What  he  has:  the 
wife  and  you.  He  gets  to  keep  it  all,  and  to  cut  a 
very  grand  figure  into  the  bargain.  That  you  ran, 
that  the  whole  idea  took  on  reality  for  you,  had  mor- 
al consequences  for  you — well,  he  probably  hadn't 
figured  on  getting  that  kind  of  rise  out  of  a  beauti- 
ful, adventurous  American  runaway."  "Very  clever, 
indeed.  A  plus,  especially  the  part  about  'moral  con- 
sequences.' All  that's  wrong  is  that  you  haven't  the 
faintest  understanding  of  what  there  was  between  us. 
Just  because  he's  someone  with  power,  you  think  he 
has  no  feelings.  But  there  are  men,  you  know,  who 
have  both.  We  met  two  times  a  week  for  two  years. 
And  it  never  changed.  It  was  never  anything  but 
perfect.  You  don't  believe  such  things  happen,  do 
you?  Or  even  if  they  do,  you  don't  want  to  believe 
they  matter.  But  this  happened,  and  to  me  and  to 
him  it  mattered  more  than  anything."  "But  so  has 
coming  back  happened.  So  did  sending  him  away 
happen.  So  did  your  terror  happen  and  your  revul- 
sion. This  guy's  machinations  are  beside  the  point. 
It  mattered  to  you,  Helen,  that  your  limit  had  been 
reached."  "Maybe  I  was  mistaken  and  that  was  only 
so  much  sentimentality  about  myself.  Some  odd  kind 
of  hope.  Maybe  I  should  have  stayed,  gone  beyond 
mv  limit — and  learned  that  it  wasn't  beyond  me  at 
all."  "You  couldn't,"  I  say,  "and  you  didn't." 

And  who,  oh  who  is  being  the  sentimentalist  now? 

It  appears  then  that  the  capacity  for  pain-filled 
renunciation  joined  to  the  gift  for  sensual  abandon 
is  what  makes  her  appeal  inescapable.  That  we 


never  entirely  get  along,  that  I  am  never  entire! 
sure,  that  she  somehow  lacks  depth,  that  her  vanit 
is  so  enormous,  well,  all  that  is  nothing — isn't  it 
— beside  the  esteem  that  I  come  to  have  for  thi 
beautiful  and  dramatic  young  heroine,  who  ha 
risked  and  won  and  lost  so  much  already,  square! 
facing  up  to  her  appetites.  And  then  there  is  th 
beauty  itself.  Is  she  not  the  single  most  desirabl 
creature  I  have  ever  known?  With  a  woman  so  phyj 
ically  captivating,  a  woman  whom  I  cannot  take  m 
eyes  from  even  if  she  is  only  drinking  her  coffee  o 
dialing  the  phone,  surely  with  someone  whose  small 
est  bodily  movement  has  such  a  powerful  sensuou 
hold  upon  me,  I  need  hardly  worry  ever  again  abou 
imagination  tempting  me  to  renewed  adventures  i; 
the  base  and  the  bewildering.  Is  not  Helen  the  er 
chantress  whom  I  had  already  begun  searching  fo 
in  college,  that  creature  50  beautiful  that  upon  hei 
and  her  alone,  I  can  focus  all  my,  yearning,  all  m 
adoration,  all  my  curiosity,  all  my  lust?  If  nc 
Helen,  who  then?  Who  ever  will  intrigue  me  more 
And,  alas,  I  still  so  need  to  be  intrigued. 

Only  if  we  marry  .  .  .  well,  the  contentious  side  c 
the  affair  will  simply  dwindle  away  of  itself,  will  i 
not,  an  ever-deepening  intimacy,  the  assurance  0 
permanence,  dissolving  whatever  impulse  remains 
on  either  side,  for  smugness  or  self-defense?  0 
course  it  would  not  be  quite  such  a  gamble  if  Helei 
were  just  a  little  more  like  this  and  a  little  less  lik 
that;  but,  as  I  am  quick  to  remind  myself — imag 
ining  that  I  am  taking  the  mature  position — tha 
is  not  how  we  are  bestowed  upon  each  other  in  th 
world  this  side  of  dreams.  Besides,  what  I  call  he 
"vanity"  and  her  "lack  of  depth"  is  just  what  make 
her  so  interesting!  So,  then,  I  can  only  hope  tha 
mere  difference  of  "opinion"  (which,  I  readily  admi 
— if  that  will  help — I  am  often  the  first  to  point  U] 
and  to  dramatize )  will  come  to  be  altogether  besid 
the  point  of  the  passionate  attachment  that  has,  » 
far,  remained  undiminished  in  spite  of  our  abrasive 
rather  evangelical  dialogues.  I  can  only  hope  tha 
just  as  I  have  been  mistaken  about  her  motives  be 
fore,  I  am  wrong  again  when  I  suspect  that  wha 
she  secretly  hopes  to  gain  by  marriage  is  an  end  ti 
her  love  affair  with  that  unpathetic  Karenin  in  Honj 
Kong.  I  can  only  hope  that  it  is  in  fact  I  whom  sh> 
will  marry  and  not  the  barrier  I  may  seem  to  I 
against  the  past  whose  loss  had  very  nearly  kille< 
her.  I  can  only  hope  (for  I  can  never  know)  that  i 
is  I  with  whom  she  goes  to  bed,  and  not  with  memo 
ries  of  the  mouth  and  the  hands  and  the  membe 
of  that  most  romantic  of  all  lovers,  he  who  woul< 
murder  his  wife  in  order  to  make  his  mistress  hi 
own. 


^^^^■^oubting  and  hoping,  then,  wani- 
ng and  fearing  (anticipating  the  pleasantest  sort  of 
ively  future  one  moment,  the  worst  in  the  next), 
marry  Helen  Baird — after,  that  is,  nearly  three 
ull  years  devoted  to  doubting-hoping-wanting-and- 
earing.  There  are  some,  like  my  own  father,  who 
lave  only  to  see  a  woman  standing  over  a  piano 
inging  "Amapola"  to  decide  in  a  flash,  "There — 
here  is  my  wife,"  and  there  are  others  who  say, 
'Yes,  it  is  she,"  only  after  an  interminable  dra- 
aa  of  vacillation  that  has  led  them  to  the  ineluct- 
ible  conclusion  that  they  ought  never  to  see  the 
iroman  again.  I  marry  Helen  when  the  weight  of 
xperience  required  to  reach  the  monumental  deci- 
ion  to  give  her  up  for  good  turns  out  to  be  so  enor- 
qous  and  so  moving  that  I  cannot  possibly  imagine 
ife  without  her.  Only  when  I  finally  know  for  sure 
hat  this  must  end  now  do  I  discover  how  deeply 
ved  I  already  am  by  my  thousand  days  of  indeci- 
ion,  by  all  the  scrutinizing  appraisal  of  possibilities 
hat  has  somehow  made  an  affair  of  three  years'  du- 
ation  seem  as  dense  with  human  event  as  a  marriage 
lalf  a  century  long.  I  marry  Helen  then — and  she 
names  me — at  the  moment  of  impasse  and  exhaus- 
ion  that  must  finally  come  to  all  those  who  spend 
fears  and  years  and  years  in  these  clearly  demarcat- 
id  and  mazelike  arrangements  that  involve  separate 
ipartments  and  joint  vacations,  assumptions  of  devo- 
ion  and  designated  nights  apart,  affairs  terminated 
vith  relief  every  five  or  six  months,  and  happily  for- 
;otten  for  seventy-two  hours,  and  then  resumed, 
>ftentimes  with  a  delicious,  if  effervescent,  sexual 
renzy,  following  a  half-fortuitous  meeting  at  the 
ocal  supermarket;  or  begun  anew  after  an  evening 
thone  call  intended  solely  to  apprise  the  relinquished 
:ompanion  of  a  noteworthy  documentary  to  be  rerun 
>n  television  at  ten;  or  following  attendance  at  a  din- 
ler  party  to  which  the  couple  had  committed  them- 
elves  so  long  ago  it  would  have  been  unseemly  not 
0  go  ahead  and  meet  this  last  mutual  social  obliga- 
ion.  To  be  sure,  one  or  the  other  might  have  an- 
wered  the  obligation  by  going  off  to  the  party  alone, 
>ut  alone  there  would  have  been  no  accomplice 
icross  the  table  with  whom  to  exchange  signs  of 


boredom  and  amusement,  nor  afterward,  driving 
home,  would  there  have  been  anyone  of  like  mind 
with  whom  to  review  the  charms  and  deficiencies  of 
the  other  guests;  nor,  undressing  for  bed,  would 
there  have  been  an  eager  friend  waiting  beneath 
the  sheet,  to  whom  one  would  allow  that  the  only 
truly  engaging  person  present  at  the  table  happened 
to  have  been  one's  own  previously  underrated  mate 
manque. 

We  marry,  and,  as  I  should  have  known  and 
couldn't  have  known  and  probably  always  knew, 
mutual  criticism  and  disapproval  continue  to  poison 
our  lives,  evidence  not  only  of  the  deep  tempera- 
mental divide  that  has  been  there  from  the  start, 
but  also  of  the  sense  I  continue  to  have  that  an- 
other man  still  holds  the  claim  upon  her  deepest 
feelings,  and  that,  however  she  may  attempt  to  hide 
this  sad  fact  and  to  attend  to  me  and  our  life,  she 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  she  is  my  wife  only  be- 
cause there  was  no  way  short  of  homicide  (or  so 
they  say )  for  her  to  be  the  wife  of  that  very  impor- 
tant and  well-known  lover  of  hers.  ...  At  our  best, 
at  our  bravest  and  most  sensible  and  most  devoted, 
we  do  try  very  hard  to  hate  what  divides  us  rather 
than  each  other.  If  only  that  past  of  hers  weren't 
so  vivid,  so  grandiose,  so  operatic — if  somehow  one 
or  the  other  of  us  could  forget  it!  If  I  could  close 
this  absurd  gap  of  trust  that  exists  between  us  still! 
Or  ignore  it!  Live  beyond  it!  At  our  best  we  make 
resolutions,  we  make  apologies,  we  make  amends, 
we  make  love.  But  at  our  worst  .  .  .  well,  our  worst 
is  just  about  as  bad  as  anybody's,  I  would  think. 

What  do  we  struggle  over  mostly?  In  the  begin- 
ning—as anyone  will  have  guessed  who,  after  three 
years  of  procrastination,  has  thrown  himself  head- 
long and  half  convinced  into  the  matrimonial  flames 
—in  the  beginning  we  struggle  over  the  toast.  Why, 
I  wonder,  can't  the  toast  go  in  while  the  eggs  are 
cooking,  rather  than  before?  This  way  we  can  get  to 
eat  our  bread  warm  rather  than  cold.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve I  am  having  this  discussion,"  she  says.  "Life 
isn't  toast!"  she  finally  screams.  "It  is!"  I  hear  my- 
self maintaining.  "When  you  sit  down  to  eat  toast, 
life  is  toast.  And  when  you  take  out  the  garbage, 
life  is  garbage.  You  can't  leave  the  garbage  halfway 
down  the  stairs,  Helen.  It  belongs  in  the  can  in  the 
yard.  Covered."  "I  forgot  it."  "How  can  you  forget 
it  when  it's  in  your  hand?"  "Perhaps,  dear,  because 
it's  garbage — and  what  difference  does  it  make  any- 
way!" She  forgets  to  affix  her  signature  to  the 
checks  she  writes  and  to  stamp  the  letters  she  mails, 
while  the  letters  I  give  her  to  mail  for  me  and  the 
household  turn  up  with  a  certain  regularity  in  the 
pockets  of  raincoats  and  slacks  months  after  she  has 


gone  off  to  deposit  them  in  the  mailbox.  "What  do 
you  think  about  between  Here  and  There?  What 
makes  you  so  forgetful,  Helen?  Yearnings  for  old 
Mandalay?  Memories  of  the  'crate'  and  the  lagoons 
and  the  elephants,  of  the  dawn  coming  up  like  thun- 
der— "  "I  can't  think  about  your  letters,  damn  it, 
every  inch  of  the  way."  "But  why  is  it  you  think 
you've  gone  outside  with  the  letter  in  your  hand  to 
begin  with,  Helen?"  "For  some  air,  that's  why!  To 
see  some  sky!  To  breathe!" 

Soon  enough,  instead  of  pointing  out  her  errors 
and  oversights,  or  retracing  her  steps,  or  picking  up 
the  pieces,  or  restraining  myself  (and  then  going  off 
to  curse  her  out  heliind  the  bathroom  door),  I  make 
the  toast,  I  make  the  eggs,  I  take  out  the  garbage, 
I  pay  the  bills,  and  I  mail  the  letters.  Even  when 
she  says,  sweetly  (trying,  at  her  end,  to  bridge  the 
awful  gap),  "I'm  going  out  shopping,  want  me  to 
drop  these — "  experience,  if  not  wisdom,  directs  me 
to  say,  "No — no,  thanks."  The  day  she  loses  her 
wallet  after  making  a  withdrawal  from  the  savings 
account,  I  take  over  the  transactions  at  the  bank. 
The  day  she  leaves  the  fish  to  rot  under  the  car's 
front  seat  after  going  out  in  the  morning  to  get  the 
salmon  steaks  for  dinner,  I  take  over  the  marketing. 
The  day  she  has  the  wool  shirt  that  was  to  have  been 
dry-cleaned  laundered  by  mistake,  I  take  over  going 
to  the  cleaners.  With  the  result  that  before  the  year 
is  out  I  am  occupied — and  glad  of  it — some  sixteen 
hours  a  day  with  teaching  my  classes  and  rewriting 
into  a  book  my  thesis  on  the  theme  of  romantic  dis- 
illusionment in  Anton  Chekhov  (a  subject  I'd  chosen 
before  even  meeting  my  wife),  and  Helen  has  taken 
increasingly  to  drink  and  to  dope. 

Her  days  begin  in  jasmine-scented  waters.  With 
olive  oil  in  her  hair  to  make  it  glossy  after  washing, 
and  her  face  anointed  with  vitamin  creams,  she  re- 
clines in  the  tub  for  twenty  minutes  each  morning, 
eyes  closed  and  the  precious  skull  at  rest  against  a 
small  inflated  pillow,  moving  only  to  rub  gently 
with  her  pumice  stone  the  rough  skin  on  her  feet. 
Three  times  a  week  the  bath  is  followed  by  her  fa- 
cial sauna:  in  her  midnight-blue  silk  kimono,  em- 
broidered with  pink  and  red  poppies  and  yellow 
birds  never  seen  on  land  or  sea,  she  sits  at  the  coun- 
ter of  our  tiny  kitchenette,  her  turbaned  head  tilted 
over  a  bowl  of  steaming  water  sprinkled  with  rose- 
mary and  camomile  and  elder  flower.  Then,  steamed 
and  painted  and  coiffed,  she  is  ready  to  dress  for  her 
exercise  class — and  wherever  else  it  is  she  goes  off 
to  while  I  am  at  school:  a  close-fitting  Chinese  dress 
of  navy-blue  silk,  high  at  the  collar  and  slit  to  the 
thigh;  the  diamond  stud  earrings;  bracelets  of  jade 
and  of  gold;  her  jade  ring;  her  sandals;  her  straw 


bag.  When  she  returns  later  in  the  day — after  yoga 
she  decided  to  go  into  San  Francisco  "to  loo] 
around":  she  talks  (has  talked  for  years)  of  plan 
to  open  a  Far  East  antique  shop  there — she  is  a] 
ready  a  little  high,  and  by  dinnertime  she  is  a] 
smiles:  mellow,  blotto,  wry.  "Life  is  toast,"  she  oi 
serves,  sipping  four  fingers  of  rum  while  I  seasoi 
the  lamb  chops.  "Life  is  leftovers.  Life  is  leathe 
soles  and  rubber  heels.  Life  is  carrying  forward  th 
balance  into  the  new  checkbook.  Life  is  writing  th 
correct  amount  to  be  paid  out  onto  each  of  th 
stubs.  And  the  correct  day,  month,  and  year.""Tha 
is  all  true,"  I  say.  "Ah,"  she  says,  watching  me  a 
I  go  about  setting  the  table,  "if  only  his  wife  didn' 
forget  the  things  she  puts  in  to  broil  and  leave  then 
there  to  burn;  if  only  his  wife  could  remember  tha 
when  David  had  dinner  in  Arcadia,  his  mother  a] 
ways  put  the  fork  on  the  left  and  the  spoon  on  th 
right  and  never  never  both  on  the  same  side.  Oh,  i 
only  his  wife  could  bake  and  butter  his  potato  th 
way  Mamma  did  in  the  wintertime." 


Y  the  time  we  are  into  our  thirtie 
we  have  so  exacerbated  our  antipathies  that  each  o 
us  has  been  reduced  to  precisely  what  the  other  ha< 
been  so  leery  of  at  the  outset,  the  professoria 
"smugness"  and  "prissiness"  for  which  Helen  de 
tests  me  with  all  her  heart — "You've  actually  don< 
it,  David — you  are  a  full-fledged  young  fogy" — n< 
less  in  evidence  than  her  "utter  mindlessness,"  "idi 
otic  wastefulness,"  "adolescent  dreaminess,"  et  eel 
era.  Yet  I  can  never  leave  her,  nor  she  me,  not,  that  is 
until  outright  disaster  makes  it  simply  ludicrous  U 
go  on  waiting  for  the  miraculous  conversion  of  th< 
other.  As  much  to  our  wonderment  as  to  everyon< 
else's,  we  remain  married  nearly  as  long  as  we  ha( 
been  together  as  lovers,  perhaps  because  of  the  op 
portunity  this  marriage  now  provides  for  each  o 
us  to  assault  head  on  what  each  takes  to  be  his  de 
mon.  The  months  go  by  and  we  remain  together 
wondering  if  a  child  would  somehow  resolve  thii 
crazy  deadlock  ...  or  an  antique  shop  of  her  owl 
for  Helen  ...  or  a  jewelry  shop  ...  or  psychothera 
py  for  us  both.  Again  and  again  we  hear  ourselves 
described  as  a  strikingly  "attractive"  couple:  wel 


dressed,  traveled,  intelligent,  worldly  (especially  as 
young  academic  couples  go ) ,  a  combined  income  of 
$12,000  a  year  .  .  .  and  life  is  simply  awful. 

What  little  spirit  smolders  on  in  me  during  the 
last  months  of  the  marriage  is  visible  only  in  class; 
otherwise,  I  am  so  affectless  and  withdrawn  that  a 
rumor  among  the  junior  faculty  members  has  me 
"under  sedation."  Ever  since  the  approval  of  my  dis- 
sertation I  have  been  teaching,  along  with  the  fresh- 
man course  "Introduction  to  Fiction,"  two  sections 
of  the  sophomore  survey  in  "general"  literature. 
During  the  weeks  near  the  end  of  the  term  when  we 
study  Chekhov's  stories,  I  find,  while  reading  aloud 
to  my  students  passages  which  I  particularly  want 
them  to  take  note  of,  that  each  and  every  sentence 
seems  to  me  to  allude  to  my  own  plight  above  all, 
as  though  by  now  every  single  syllable  I  think  or 
utter  must  first  trickle  down  through  my  troubles. 
And  then  there  are  my  classroom  daydreams,  as 
plentiful  suddenly  as  they  are  irrepressible,  and  so 
obviously  inspired  by  longings  for  miraculous  salva- 
tion— reentry  into  lives  I  lost  long  ago,  reincarna- 
tion as  a  being  wholly  unlike  myself — that  I  am 
even  somewhat  grateful  to  be  depressed  and  with- 
out anything  like  the  will  power  to  set  even  the 
mildest  fantasy  in  motion. 

"I  realized  that  when  you  love  you  must  either, 
in  your  reasoning  about  that  love,  start  from  what 
is  higher,  more  important  than  happiness  or  unhap- 
piness,  sin  or  virtue  in  their  usual  meaning,  or  you 
must  not  reason  at  all."  I  ask  my  students  what's 
meant  by  these  lines,  and  while  they  tell  me,  notice 
that  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room  the  poised,  soft- 
spoken  girl  who  is  my  most  intelligent,  my  prettiest 
• — and  my  most  bored  and  arrogant — student  is  fin- 
ishing off  a  candy  bar  and  a  Coke  for  lunch.  "Oh, 
don't  eat  junk,"  I  say  to  her,  silently,  and  see  the 
two  of  us  on  the  terrace  of  the  Gritti,  squinting 
through  the  shimmer  over  the  Grand  Canal  across 
to  the  ocher  fagade  of  the  perfect  little  palazzo 
where  we  have  taken  a  shuttered  room  ...  we  are 
having  our  midday  meal,  creamy  pasta  followed  by 
tender  bits  of  lemoned  veal .  .  .  and  at  the  very  table 
where  Birgitta  and  I,  arrogant,  nervy  youngsters  not 
much  older  than  these  boys  and  girls,  sat  down  to 
eat  on  the  afternoon  we  pooled  most  of  our  wealth 
to  celebrate  our  arrival  in  Byron's  Italy  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  another  student  is  explaining  what 
the  landowner  Alyohin  means  at  the  conclusion  of 
"About  Love"  when  he  speaks  of  "what  is  higher 
. .  .  than  happiness  or  unhappiness,  sin  or  virtue  in 
their  usual  meaning."  The  student  says,  "He  regrets 
that  he  didn't  yield  to  his  feeling  and  run  off  with 
the  woman  he  fell  in  love  with.  Now  that  she's  going 


away,  he's  miserable  for  having  allowed  conscience 
and  scruples,  and  his  own  timidity,  to  forbid  him 
from  confessing  his  love  to  her  just  because  she  is  al- 
ready married  and  a  mother."  I  nod,  but  without 
real  comprehension.  Rather,  I  am  thinking,  "What 
are  you  doing,  Miss  Rodgers,  dining  on  Peanut 
Chews?  We  should  be  sipping  white  wine  .  . ."  And 
suddenly  it  occurs  to  me  that,  as  an  undergraduate 
at  USC,  Helen  probably  looked  rather  like  my 
bored  Miss  Rodgers  in  the  months  before  that  older 
man — a  man  of  about  my  age!— plucked  her  out 
of  the  classroom  and  into  the  life  of  romantic  ad- 
venture . . . 

Later  in  the  hour,  I  look  up  from  reading  aloud 
out  of  "Lady  with  a  Lapdog"  directly  into  the  in- 
nocent and  uncorrupted  gaze  of  the  plump,  earnest, 
tenderhearted  Jewish  girl  from  Beverly  Hills  who 
has  sat  in  the  front  row  all  year  long  writing  down 
everything  I  say.  I  read  to  the  class  the  story's  final 
paragraph,  in  which  the  adulterous  couple,  shaken 
to  find  how  deeply  they  love  one  another,  try  vainly 
"to  understand  why  he  should  have  a  wife  and  she 
a  husband."  "And  it  seemed  to  them  that  in  only  a 
few  more  minutes  a  solution  would  be  found  and  a 
new,  beautiful  life  would  begin;  but  both  of  them 
knew  very  well  that  the  end  was  still  a  long,  long 
way  away  and  that  the  most  complicated  and  difficult 
part  was  only  just  beginning."  I  hear  myself  speak- 
ing of  the  moving  transparency  of  the  ending — no 
false  mysteries,  only  the  harsh  facts  directly  stated. 
I  speak  of  the  amount  of  human  history  that  Che- 
khov can  incorporate  in  fifteen  pages,  of  how  ridi- 
cule and  irony  gradually  give  way,  even  within  so 
short  a  space,  to  sorrow  and  pathos,  of  his  feel  for 
the  disillusioning  moment  and  for  those  processes 
wherein  actuality  seemingly  pounces  upon  even  our 
most  harmless  illusions,  not  to  mention  the  grand 
dreams  of  fulfillment  and  adventure.  I  speak  of  his 
pessimism  about  what  he  calls  "this  business  of  per- 
sonal happiness,"  and  all  the  while  I  want  to  ask 
the  chubby  girl  in  the  front  row,  who  is  rapidly  re- 
cording my  words  in  her  notebook,  to  become  my 
daughter.  I  want  to  look  after  her  and  see  that  she 
is  safe  and  happy.  I  want  to  pay  for  her  clothes  and 
her  doctor  bills  and  for  her  to  come  and  put  her 
arms  around  me  when  she  is  feeling  lonely  or  sad. 
If  only  it  were  Helen  and  I  who  had  raised  her  to 
be  so  sweet!  But  how  could  we  two  raise  anything? 

And  later  that  day,  when  I  happen  to  run  into 
her  walking  toward  me  on  the  campus,  I  feel  im- 
pelled yet  again  to  say  to  someone  who  is  probably 
no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years  my  junior  that  I 
want  to  adopt  her,  want  her  to  forget  her  own  par- 
ents, about  whom  I  know  nothing,  and  let  me  father 


and  protect  her.  "Hi,  Mr.  Kepesh,"  she  says,  with  a 
little  wave  of  the  hand,  and  that  affectionate  gesture 
does  it,  apparently.  I  feel  as  though  I  am  growing 
lighter  and  lighter,  I  sense  an  emotion  coming  my 
way  that  will  pick  me  up  and  turn  me  over  and  de- 
posit me  I  know  not  where.  Am  I  going  to  have  my 
nervous  collapse  right  here  on  the  walk  in  front  of 
the  library?  I  take  one  of  her  hands  in  mine — I  am 
saying,  through  a  throat  clogged  with  feeling, 
"You're  a  good  girl,  Kathie."  She  ducks  her  head, 
her  forehead  colors.  "Well,"  she  says,  "I'm  glad 
somebody  around  here  likes  me."  "You're  a  good 
gifl,"  I  repeat,  and  release  the  soft  hand  I  am  hold- 
ing and  go  home  to  see  if  childless  Helen  is  sober 
enough  to  prepare  dinner  for  two. 


bout  this  time  we  are  visited  by 
an  English  investment  banker  named  Donald  Gar- 
land, the  first  of  Helen's  Hong  Kong  friends  ever  to 
be  invited  to  dine  with  us  in  our  apartment.  To  be 
sure,  she  has  on  occasion  made  herself  spectacularly 
beautiful  so  as  to  go  into  San  Francisco  to  have 
lunch  with  somebody  or  other  out  of  paradise  lost, 
but  never  before  have  J  seen  her  approach  sucb  a 
meeting  in  this  mood  of  happy,  almost  childlike  an- 
ticipation. Indeed,  in  the  past  there  have  been  times 
when,  having  spent  hours  getting  made  up  for  the 
luncheon  engagement,  she  would  emerge  from  the 
bathroom  in  her  drabbest  robe,  announcing  herself 
unable  to  leave  the  house  to  see  anyone.  "I  look 
hideous."  "You  don't  at  all."  "I  do,"  and  with  that 
returns  to  bed  for  the  day. 

Donald  Garland,  she  tells  me  now,  is  "the  kind- 
est man"  she  has  ever  known.  "I  was  taken  to  lunch 
at  his  house  my  first  week  in  Hong  Kong,  and  we 
were  the  best  of  friends  from  then  on.  We  just 
adored  each  other.  The  center  of  the  table  was  strewn 
with  orchids  he'd  picked  from  his  garden.  In  my 
honor,  he  said.  There  were  parrots  and  macaws  in 
the  trees  in  his  garden,  and  the  patio  where  we  ate 
looked  out  over  the  crescent  of  Repulse  Bay.  I  was 
eighteen  years  old.  He  must  have  been  about  fifty- 
five.  My  God.  Donald  is  seventy!  I  could  never  be- 
lieve he  was  over  forty;  he  was  always  so  happy,  so 
youthful,  so  thrilled  with  everything.  He  lived  with 
the  most  easygoing  and  good-natured  American  boy. 


Chips  must  have  been  about  twenty-six  or  -seven 
then.  On  the  phone  this  afternoon  Donald  told  the 
most  terrible  news — one  morning  two  months  ago 
Chips  died  of  an  aneurysm  at  breakfast;  just  keeled 
over  dead.  Donald  took  the  body  back  to  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  and  buried  it,  and  then  found  he 
couldn't  leave.  He  kept  booking  on  the  plane  and 
canceling.  Now,  finally,  he's  on  his  way  home." 

Chips,  Donald,  Edgar,  Brian,  Johnny  ...  I  have 
no  response  to  make,  no  interrogations  or  cross-ex- 
amination, nothing  faintly  resembling  sympathy, 
curiosity,  or  interest.  Or  patience.  I  had  long  ago 
heard  all  I  could  stand  about  the  doings  of  the 
wealthy  Hong  Kong  circle  of  English  homosexuals 
who  had  "adored"  her.  I  exhibit  only  a  churlish 
sort  of  surprise  to  find  that  I  am  to  be  a  party  to  this 
very  special  reunion.  She  shuts  her  eyes  tightly,  as 
though  she  must  obliterate  me  momentarily  from 
sight  just  in  order  to  survive.  "Don't  talk  to  me  like 
that.  Don't  take  that  terrible  tone.  He  was  my  dear- 
est friend.  He  saved  my  life  a  hundred  times."  And 
why  did  you,  risk  it  a  hundred  times?  But  the  in- 
terrogatory accusation,  and  the  terrible  tone  that 
goes  with  it,  I  manage  to  squelch,  for  by  now  even 
I  know  that  I  am  being  diminished  far  more  by 
my  anger  at  everything  she  does  and  did  than  by 
those  ways  of  hers  I  ought  to  have  learned  to  dis- 
regard, or  to  have  accepted  with  a  certain  grace, 
long,  long  ago  .  .  .  Only  as  the  evening  wears  on, 
and  Garland  becomes  increasingly  spirited  in  his 
reminiscences,  do  I  wonder  if  she  has  invited  him 
to  the  apartment  so  that  I  might  learn  at  first  hand 
just  how  very  far  from  the  apex  she  has  fallen  by 
insanely  joining  her  fate  to  this  fogy's.  Whether  or 
not  that  is  her  intention,  it  is  something  like  the 
result.  In  their  company  I  am  no  easygoing,  good- 
natured  Chips,  but  entirely  the  Victorian  schoolmas- 
ter whose  heart  stirs  only  to  the  crack  of  the  whip 
and  the  swish  of  the  cane.  In  a  vain  attempt  to  force 
this  pious,  sour,  censorious  little  prig  out  of  my 
skin,  I  try  hard  to  believe  that  Helen  is  simply 
showing  this  man  who  has  meant  so  much  to  her 
and  been  so  kind  to  her,  and  who  has  himself  just 
suffered  a  terrible  blow,  that  all  is  well  in  her  life, 
that  she  and  her  husband  live  comfortably  and 
amicably,  and  that  her  protector  hasn't  to  worry 
about  her  any  longer.  Yes,  Helen  is  only  acting  as 
would  any  devoted  daughter  who  wished  to  spare  a 
doting  father  some  harsh  truth.  ...  In  short:  simple 
as  the  explanation  for  Garland's  presence  might 
have  seemed  to  someone  else,  it  is  wholly  beyond 
my  grasp,  as  though  now  that  living  with  Helen  has 
ceased  to  make  any  sense  at  all,  I  cannot  discover 
the  truth  about  anything. 


%/t  seventy,  delicate,  small-boned  Gar- 
and  still  does  have  a  youthful  sort  of  charm,  and  a 
ivay  about  him  at  once  worldly  and  boyish.  His  fo  re- 
read is  so  fragile-looking  it  seems  it  could  be  cracked 
vith  the  tap  of  a  spoon,  and  his  cheeks  are  the  small, 
•ound,  glazed  cheeks  of  an  alabaster  Cupid.  Above 
he  open  shirt  a  pale  silk  scarf  is  tied  around  his 
leek,  and  almost  completely  hides  from  view  the 
hroat  whose  creases  are  the  only  strong  sign  of  his 
ige.  In  that  strangely  youthful  face  all  there  is  to 
;peak  of  sorrow  are  the  eyes,  soft,  brown,  and  awash 
vith  feeling,  even  while  his  crisp  accent  refuses  to 
>etray  the  faintest  hint  of  grief. 

"Poor  Derek  was  killed,  you  know."  Helen  did 
lot  know.  She  puts  her  hand  to  her  mouth.  "But 
tow?  Derek,"  she  says,  turning  to  me,  "was  an  as- 
ociate  in  Donald's  firm.  A  very  silly  man  some- 
imes,  very  muddled  and  so  on,  but  such  a  good 
leart,  really — "  My  dead  expression  sends  her  quick- 
y  back  to  Garland.  "Yes,"  he  says,  "he  was  a  very 
and  person,  and  I  was  devoted  to  him.  Oh,  he 
:ould  talk  and  go  on,  but  then  you  just  had  to  tell 
dm,  'Derek,  that's  enough  now,'  and  he'd  shut  up. 
Veil,  two  Chinese  boys  thought  that  he  hadn't  giv- 
:n  them  enough  money,  so  they  kicked  him  down 
i  flight  of  stairs.  Broke  Derek's  neck."  "How  ter- 
ible.  How  awful.  Poor,  poor  man.  And  what,"  asks 
lelen,  "has  happened  to  all  his  animals?"  "The 
>irds  are  gone.  Some  sort  of  virus  wiped  them  out 
he  week  after  he  was  killed.  The  rest  Madge  adopted, 
dadge  adopted  them  and  Patricia  looks  after  them. 
)therwise,  those  two  won't  have  anything  to  do 
vith  each  other."  "Again?"  "Oh  yes.  She  can  be 
I  good  bitch,  that  Madge,  when  she  wants  to  be. 
2hips  did  her  house  over  for  her  a  year  ago.  She 
learly  drove  the  poor  boy  crazy  with  her  upstairs 
►ath."  Helen  tries  yet  again  to  bring  me  into  the 
company  of  the  living:  she  explains  that  Madge  and 
*atricia,  who  own  houses  down  along  the  bay  from 
Oonald,  were  stars  of  British  films  in  the  Forties. 
)onald  rattles  off  the  names  of  the  movies  they 
nade.  I  nod  and  nod,  but  the  smile  I  make  a  stab  at 
•resenting  him  does  not  begin  to  come  off.  The  look 
lelen  has  for  me  does,  however,  quite  effectively. 


"And  how  does  Madge  look?"  Helen  asks  him. 
"Well,  when  she  makes  up,  she  still  looks  wonder- 
ful. She  ought  never  to  wear  a  bikini,  of  course." 
I  say,  "Why?"  but  no  one  seems  to  hear  me.  The 
evening  ends  with  Garland,  by  now  a  little  drunk, 
holding  Helen's  hand  and  telling  me  about  a  famous 
masquerade  party  held  in  a  jungle  clearing  on  a 
small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  half  a  mile  out  to 
sea  from  the  southern  finger  of  Thailand,  and  owned 
by  a  Thai  friend  of  his.  Chips,  who  designed  Helen's 
costume,  had  put  her  all  in  white,  like  Prince  Ivan 
in  The  Firebird.  "She  was  ravishing.  A  silk  cossack 
shirt  and  full  silk  trousers  gathered  into  soft  silver 
kid  boots,  and  a  silver  turban  with  a  diamond  clasp. 
And  around  her  waist  a  jeweled  belt  of  emeralds." 
Emeralds?  Bought  by  whom?  Obviously  by  Kare- 
nin.  Where  is  it  now,  I  wonder.  What  do  you  have 
to  return  and  what  do  you  get  to  keep?  You  certain- 
ly get  to  keep  the  memories,  that's  for  sure.  "A 
little  Thai  princess  burst  into  tears  at  the  very  sight 
of  her.  Poor  little  thing.  She'd  come  wearing  every- 
thing but  the  kitchen  stove  and  expected  people  to 
swoon.  But  the  one  who  looked  like  royalty  that 
night  was  this  dear  girl.  Oh,  it  was  quite  a  to-do. 
Hasn't  Helen  ever  shown  you  the  photographs? 
Don't  you  have  photographs,  dear?"  "No,"  she  says, 
"not  any  more."  "Oh,  I  wish  I'd  brought  mine.  But 
I  never  thought  I'd  see  you — I  didn't  even  know  who 
I  was  when  I  left.  And  remember  the  little  boys?"  he 
says,  after  a  long  sip  from  his  brandy  glass.  "Chips, 
of  course,  got  all  the  little  native  boys  stripped  down, 
with  just  a  little  coconut  shell  around  their  how-dee- 
dos,  and  Christmas  tinsel  streaming  down  around 
their  necks.  What  a  sight  they  were  when  the  wind 
blew!  Well,  the  boat  landed,  and  there  were  these 
little  chaps  to  greet  the  guests  and  to  lead  us  up  a 
torch-lined  path  to  the  clearing  where  we  had  the 
banquet.  Oh,  my  goodness,  yes — Madge  came  in 
the  dress  that  Derek  wore  for  his  fortieth  birthday 
party.  Never  would  spend  money,  if  she  could  help 
it.  Always  angry  about  something,  but  mostly  it's 
the  money  everyone's  stealing  from  her.  She  said, 
'You  can't  just  go  to  one  of  these  things,  you  have 
to  have  something  wonderful  to  wear.'  So  I  said  to 
her,  only  as  a  joke,  mind  you,  'Why  don't  you  come 
in  Derek's  dress?  It's  white  chiffon  covered  with 
diamante  and  with  a  long  train.  And  cut  very  low 
in  the  back.  You'll  look  lovely  in  it,  darling.'  And 
Madge  said,  'How  could  it  be  cut  low  in  the  back, 
Donald?  How  in  the  world  could  Derek  have  worn 
it?  What  about  the  hair  on  his  back,  and  all  that 
disgusting  rubbish?  And  I  said,  'Oh,  darling,  he 
only  shaves  once  every  three  years.'  You  see,"  Gar- 
land says  to  me,  "Derek  was  rather  the  old  Guards 


officer  type — slim,  elegant,  very  pink-complexioned, 
altogether  the  most  extraordinarily  hairless  person. 
Oh,  there's  a  photograph  of  Helen  you  must  see, 
David.  I  must  send  it  to  you.  It's  Helen  being  led 
from  the  boat  by  these  enchanting  little  native  boys 
streaming  Christmas  tinsel.  With  her  long  legs  and 
all  that  silk  clinging  to  her,  oh,  she  was  absolute 
perfection.  And  her  face — her  face  in  that  photo- 
graph is  classic.  I  must  send  it  to  you;  you  must 
have  it.  She  was  the  most  ravishing  thing.  Patricia 
said  about  Helen,  the  first  moment  she  laid  eyes  on 
her — that  was  at  lunch  at  my  house,  and  the  darling 
girl  -till  had  the  most  ordinary  little  clothes — but 
Patricia  said  then  she  had  star  quality,  that  without 
a  doubt  she  could  be  a  film  star.  And  she  could 
have  been.  She  still  has  it.  She  always  will."  "I 
know,"  replies  the  schoolmaster,  silently  swishing 
his  cane. 

After  he  leaves,  Helen  says,  "Well,  there's  no 
need  to  ask  what  you  thought  of  him,  is  there?"  "It's 
as  you  said:  he  adores  you."  "Really,  just  what 
has  empowered  you  to  sit  in  judgment  of  other 
people's  passions?  Haven't  you  heard?  It's  a  wide, 
wide  world;  room  for  everybody  to  do  whatever 
he  likes.  Even  you  once  did  what  you  liked, 
David.  Or  so  the  story  goes."  "I  sit  in  judg- 
ment of  nothing.  What  1  sit  in  judgment  of  you 
wouldn't  believe."  "Ah,  yourself.  Hardest  on  your- 
self. Momentarily  I  forgot."  "I  sat,  Helen,  and  I 
listened  and  I  don't  remember  saying  anything  about 
the  passions  or  preferences  or  private  parts  of  any- 
body from  here  to  Nepal."  "Donahl  Garland  is  prob- 
ably the  kindest  man  alive."  "Fir  with  me."  "He 
was  always  there  when  I  needed  £  meone.  There 
were  weeks  when  I  went  to  live  in  his  nouse.  He  pro- 
tected me  from  some  terrible  people/'  Why  didn't 
you  just  protect  yourself  by  staying  away  j-  <m  them? 
"Good,"  I  say;  "you  were  lucky  and  that  was  great.'" 
"He  likes  to  gossip  and  to  tell  tales,  and  of  course  he 
got  a  little  maudlin  tonight- — look  what  he".-  just 
been  through.  But  he  happens  to  know  what  p.  ople 
are,  just  how  much  and  just  how  little — and  he  is 
devoted  to  his  friends,  even  the  fools.  The  loyalty 
of  those  kind  of  men  is  quite  wonderful,  and  not  to 
be  disparaged.  And  don't  you  be  misled.  When  he 
is  feeling  himself  he  can  be  like  iron.  He  can  be 
immovable,  and  marvelous."  "I  am  sure  he  was  a 
wonderful  friend  to  you."  "He  still  is!"  "Look, 
what  are  you  trying  to  tell  me?  I  don't  always  get 
the  gist  of  things  these  days.  Rumor  has  it  my  stu- 
dents are  going  to  give  me  the- final  exam,  to  see  if 
they've  been  able  to  get  anything  through  my  skull. 
What  are  we  talking  about  now?"  "About  the  fact 
that  I  am  still  a  person  of  consequence  to  quite  a 


few  people,  even  if  to  you  and  the  learned  profes- 
sors and  their  peppy,  dowdy  little  wives  I  am  be- 
neath contempt.  It's  true  I'm  not  clever  enough  to 
bake  banana  bread  and  carrot  bread  and  raise  my 
own  bean  sprouts  and  'audit'  seminars  and  'head 
up'  committees  to  outlaw  war  for  all  time,  but  peo- 
ple still  look  at  me  wherever  I  go.  I  could  have 
married  the  kind  of  men  who  run  the  world!  I 
Wouldn't  have  had  to  look  far,  either.  I  hate  to 
have  to  say  such  a  vulgar,  trashy  thing  about  my- 
self, but  it's  what  you're  reduced  to  saying  to  some- 
one who  finds  you  repulsive."  "I  don't  find  you 
repulsive.  I'm  still  awestruck  that  you  chose  me 
over  the  president  of  ITT.  How  can  someone  unable 
even  to  finish  a  little  pamphlet  on  Anton  Chekhov 
feel  anything  but  gratitude  to  be  living  with  the 
woman  who  turned  down  being  queen  of  Tibet?  I'm 
honored  to  have  been  chosen  to  be  your  hair  shirt." 
""It's  debatable  who  is  the  hair  shirt  around  here.  I 
am  repugnant  to  you,  Donald  is  repugnant  to  you — | 
"Helen,  I  neither  liked  the  man  nor  disliked  the 
man.  I  did  my  level  fucking  best.  Look,  my  best 
friend  as  long  ago  as  college  was  practically  the  on- 
ly queer  there.  I  had  a  queer  for  a  friend  in  1950 
— before  they  even  existed!  I  didn't  know  what  one 
was,  but  I  had  one.  I  don't  care  ivho  wears  whose 
dress — oh,  fuck  it,  forget  it,  I  quit." 


HEX    ON   A    SATURDAY    MORNING   late  in 

spring,  just  as  I  have  sat  down  at  my  desk  to 
begin  marking  final  exams,  I  hear  the  front  door  of 
our  apartment  open  and  shut — and  finally  the  end 
has  begun.  Helen  is  gone.  Several  days  pass — hid- 
eous days,  involving  two  visits  to  the  San  Francisco 
morgue,  one  with  Helen's  demure,  bewildered  moth- 
er, who  insists  on  flving  up  from  Pasadena  and 
bravely  coming  along  with  me  to  look  at  the  broken 
body  of  a  drowned  "Caucasian"  woman,  age  thirty 
to  thirty-five — before  I  learn  that  she  is  back  in  the 
Far  East. 

The  first  telephone  call  informing  me  that  Helen 
is  in  a  Hong  Kong  jail  is  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  second  call  is  from  Garland,  who  adds 
certain  lurid  and  clarifying  details:  she  had  gone 
from  the  Hong  Kong  airport  directly  by  taxi  to  the 


veil-known  ex-lover's  rnansion  in  Kowloon.  He  is 
lie  English  Onassis,  I  am  told,  son  and  heir  of  the 
founder  of  the  MacDonald-Metcalf  Line,  and  king  of 
he  cargo  routes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Manila  Bay.  At  Jimmy  Metcalf  s  home,  she  had  not 
jven  heen  allowed  past  the  servant  posted  at  the 
loor,  not  after  her  name  had  been  announced  to 
Metcalf s  wife.  And  when,  some  hours  later,  she  left 
ler  hotel  to  tell  the  police  of  the  plan  made  some 
rears  earlier  by  the  president  of  MacDonald-Metcalf 
:o  have  this  wife  run  down  by  a  car,  the  officer  on 
hity  at  the  police  station  made  a  telephone  call  and 
•ubsequently  a  packet  of  cocaine  was  found  in  her 
)urse. 

"What  happens  now?"  I  ask  him.  "My  God, 
Donald,  now  what?" 
"I  get  her  out,"  says  Garland. 
"Can  that  be  done?" 
"It  can." 
"How?" 

"How  would  you  think?" 

Money?  Blackmail?  Girls?  Boys?  I  don't  know, 
[  don't  care,  I  won't  ask  again.  Whatever  works,  do 
t. 

"The  question,"  says  Garland,  ''is  what  happens 
vhen  Helen  is  free?  I  can,  of  course,  make  her  quite 
;omfortable  right  here.  I  can  provide  her  with  all 
ihe  needs  to  pull  herself  together  again,  and  to  go 
>n.  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  is  for  the  best. 
She  cannot  afford  to  be  caught  in  between  again." 

"In  between  what?  Donald,  this  is  all  a  little  con- 
using.  I  have  no  idea  what's  best,  frankly.  Tell  me, 
)lease,  why  didn't  she  go  to  you  when  she  got 
here?" 

"Because  she  got  it  in  her  head  to  see  Jimmy. 
)he  knew  that  if  she'd  come  first  to  me  I  would  nev- 
sr  have  let  her  go  anywhere  near  him.  I  know  the 
nan,  better  than  she  does." 

"And  you  knew  she  was  coming?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"The  night  you  were  here  for  dinner." 

"No,  no,  my  dear  boy.  Only  a  week  ago.  But  she 
vas  to  have  cabled.  I  would  have  been  at  the  airport 
o  meet  her.  But  she  did  it  Helen's  way." 

"She  shouldn't  have,"  I  say  dumbly. 

"The  question  is,  Does  she  come  back  to  you  or 
tay  with  me?  I'd  like  you  to  tell  me  which  you 
hink  is  best." 

"You're  sure  she's  getting  out  of  jail,  you're  sure 
he  charges  will  be  dropped — " 

"I  wouldn't  have  phoned  to  say  what  I'm  saying 
•therwise." 

"What  happens  then  .  .  .  well,  it's  up  to  Helen, 
sn't  it?  That  is,  I'd  have  to  talk  to  her." 


"But  you  can't.  I'm  lucky  I  could.  We're  lucky 
she  isn't  in  irons  already  and  halfway  to  Malaysia. 
Our  police  chief  is  not  the  most  charitable  of  men, 
except  on  his  own  behalf.  And  your  rival  is  not  Al- 
bert Schweitzer." 

"That  is  apparent." 

"She  used  to  tell  me,  'It's  so  difficult  to  go  shop- 
ping with  Jimmy.  If  I  see  something  I  like,  he  buys 
me  twelve.'  She  used  to  say  to  him,  'But,  Jimmy,  I 
can  only  wear  one  at  a  time.'  But  Jimmy  never 
understood,  Mr.  Kepesh.  He  does  everything  by 
twelves." 

"I  believe  that." 

"I  don't  want  anything  further  to  go  wrong  for 
Helen — ever,"  says  Garland.  "I  want  to  know  ex- 
actly where  Helen  stands,  and  I  want  to  know  now. 
She  has  been  through  years  of  hell.  She  was  a  mar- 
velous, darling  creature,  and  life  has  treated  her 
hideously.  I  won't  allow  either  one  of  you  to  torture 
her  again." 

But  I  can't  tell  him  where  she  stands — I  don't 
know  where  /  stand.  First,  I  say,  I  must  reach  Hel- 
en's family  and  calm  their  fears.  He  will  hear  from 
me. 

Will  he?  Why? 

As  though  I  have  just  reported  that  her  daugh- 
ter has  been  detained  by  a  club  meeting  after  school, 
Helen's  mother  says,  politely,  "And  when  will  she 
be  home?" 

"I  don't  know." 

But  this  does  not  appear  to  faze  the  adventuress's 
mother.  "I  do  hope  you'll  keep  me  informed,"  she 
says,  brightly. 

"I  will." 

"Well,  thank  you  for  calling,  David." 

What  else  can  the  mother  of  an  adventuress  do 
but  thank  people  for  calling  and  keeping  her  in- 
formed? 

And  what  does  the  husband  of  an  adventuress  do 
while  his  wife  is  in  jail  in  the  Far  East?  Well,  at 
dinnertime  I  prepare  an  omelette,  make  it  very  care- 
fully, at  just  the  right  heat,  and  serve  it  to  myself 
with  a  little  chopped  parsley,  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
a  slice  of  buttered  toast.  Then  I  take  a  long  hot 
shower.  He  doesn't  want  me  to  torture  her;  all  right, 
I  won't  torture  her — but  best  of  all,  I  won't  torture 
myself.  After  the  shower  I  decide  to  get  into  my 
pajamas  and  to  do  my  night's  reading  in  bed,  all 
by  myself.  No  girls,  not  yet.  That  will  come  in  its 
own  sweet  time.  Everything  will.  Can  it  be?  I  am 
back  where  I  was  six  years  ago,  the  night  before  I 
ditched  my  sensible  date  and  took  Hong  Kong  Hel- 
en home  from  that  party.  Except  that  now  I  have 
my  job,  I  have  my  book  to  complete,  and  I  seem 


to  have  this  comfortable  apartment,  so  charmingly 
and  tastefully  decorated,  all  to  myself.  What  is 
Mauriac's  phrase?  "To  revel  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
unshared  bed." 

For  some  four  hours  my  happiness  is  complete. 
Have  I  ever  heard  or  read  of  something  like  this 
happening,  of  a  person  being  catapulted  out  of  his 
misery  directly  into  bliss?  The  common  wisdom  has 
it  that  it  works  the  other  way  around.  Well,  I  am 
here  to  say  that  on  rare  occasion  it  seems  to  work 
this  way  too.  My  God,  I  do  feel  good.  I  will  not  tor- 
ture her,  or  myself,  ever  again.  Fine  with  me. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  minutes  of  this,  more  or 

lr-.». 


loan  from  Arthur  Schon- 


brunn,  a  colleague  who  had  been  my  thesis  adviser, 
I  buy  a  round-trip  ticket  and  fly  off  to  Asia  the 
next  day.  (At  the  bank  I  discover  that  the  entire 
balance  in  our  savings  account  had  been  withdrawn 
by  Helen  the  week  before,  for  her  one-way  air  tick- 
et, and  to  start  her  new  life. )  On  the  plane  there  is 
time  to  think — and  to  think  and  to  think  and  to 
think.  It  must  be  that  I  want  her  back,  that  I  can't 
give  her  up,  that  I  am  in  love  with  her  whether  Fve 
known  it  or  not,  that  she  is  my  destiny — 

Not  one  word  of  this  stuff  convinces  me.  Most  are 
words  I  despise:  Helen's  kind  of  words,  Helen's 
kind  of  thinking.  I  can't  live  without  this,  he  can't 
live  without  that,  my  woman,  my  man,  my  destiny 
.  .  .  Kid  stuff!  Movie  stuff!  Screen  Romance] 

Yet  if  this  woman  is  not  my  woman,  what  am  I 
doing  here?  If  she  is  not  my  destiny,  why  was  I  on 
the  phone  from  2:00  to  5:00  A.M.?  Is  it  just  that 
pride  won't  permit  me  to  abdicate  to  her  homosex- 
ual protector?  No,  that's  not  what's  done  it.  Nor  am 
I  Acting  Responsibly,  or  out  of  shame,  or  masoch- 
ism, or  vindictive  glee  .  .  . 

Then  that  leaves  love.  Love!  At  this  late  date! 
Love!  After  all  that's  been  done  to  destroy  it!  More 
love,  suddenly,  than  there  was  anywhere  along  the 
way! 

I  spend  the  rest  of  my  waking  hours  on  that 
flight  remembering  every  single  charming,  sweet, 


beguiling  word  she  has  ever  spoken. 

Accompanied  by  Garland — grim,  courteous,  im- 
peccably now  the  banker  and  businessman — a  Hong 
Kong  police  detective,  and  the  clean-cut  young  man 
from  the  American  consulate  who  is  also  there  to 
meet  my  airplane,  I  am  taken  to  the  jail  to  see  my 
wife.  As  we  leave  the  terminal  for  the  car,  I  say  to 
Garland,  "I  thought  she  was  to  be  out  by  now." 
"The  negotiations,"  he  says,  "seem  to  involve  more 
interests  than  we  had  imagined."  "Hong  Kong," 
the  young  consulate  officer  informs  me  wryly,  "is 
the  birthplace  of  collective  bargaining."  Everybody 
in  the  car  seems  to  know  the  score,  except  me. 

I  am  searched  and  then  allowed  to  sit  with  her  in 
a  tiny  room  whose  door  is  dramatically  locked  be- 
hind us.  The  sound  of  the  lock  catching  makes  her 
reach  wildly  for  my  hand.  Her  face  is  blotchy,  her 
lips  are  blistered,  her  eyes  .  .  .  her  eyes  I  cannot 
look  into  without  my  innards  crumbling.  And  Helen 
smells.  And  as  for  all  that  I  felt  for  her  up  in 
the  air,  well,  I  simply  cannot  bring  myself  to  love 
her  like  that  down  here  on  the  ground.  I  have  never 
loved  her  quite  like  that  dowTn  on  the  ground  be- 
fore, and  I'm  not  going  to  start  in  a  jail.  I  am  not 
that  kind  of  an  idiot.  Which  maybe  makes  me  some 
other  kind  of  idiot .  .  .  but  that  I  will  have  to  deter- 
mine later. 

"They  planted  cocaine  on  me."  "I  know."  "He 
can't  get  away  with  that,"  she  says.  "He  won't. 
Donald  is  going  to  get  you  out  of  here."  "He  has 
to!"  "He  is,  he's  doing  it.  So  you  don't  have  to 
worry.  You'll  be  out  very  soon  now."  "I  have  to 
tell  you  something  terrible.  All  our  cash  is  gone. 
The  police  stole  it.  He  told  them  what  to  do  to  me — 
and  they  did  it.  They  laughed  at  me.  They  touched 
me."  "Helen,  tell  me  the  truth  now.  I  have  to  know. 
When  you  get  out  of  here,  do  you  want  to  stay  on 
with  Donald,  stay  with  him  in  his  house?  He  says 
he  will  look  after  you,  he — "  "But  I  can't!  No!  Oh, 
don't  leave  me  here,  please!  Jimmy  will  kill  me!" 


0 

\  the  RETURN  FLIGHT  Helen  drinks 
until  the  stewardess  says  she  cannot  serve  her  an- 
other. "I'll  bet  you  were  even  faithful  to  me,"  she 


ays,  oddly  "chatty"  suddenly.  "Yes,  I'll  bet  you 
fere,"  she  says,  serene  in  a  dopey  sort  of  way,  now 
lat  the  whiskey  has  somewhat  dimmed  the  horrors 
f  incarceration  and  she  is  beyond  the  nightmare  of 
immy  Metcalf's  revenge.  I  don't  bother  to  answer 
ne  way  or  the  other.  Of  the  two  meaningless  fornica- 
ions  of  the  last  year  there  is  nothing  to  say;  she 
'ould  only  laugh  if  I  were  to  tell  her  who  her  rivals 
ad  been.  Nor  could  I  expect  much  sympathy  were  I 
)  try  to  explain  to  her  how  unsatisfying  it  had  been  to 
eceive  her  with  women  who  hadn't  a  hundredth  of 
er  appeal  to  me — who  hadn't  a  hundredth  of  her 
haracter,  let  alone  her  loveliness — and  whose  faces 
could  have  spit  into  when  I  realized  how  much  of 
'ieir  satisfaction  derived  from  putting  Helen  Ke- 
esh  in  her  place.  Quickly  enough — almost  quick- 
I  enough — I  had  seen  that  deceiving  a  wife  as  dis- 
ked as  Helen  was  by  other  women  just  wasn't 
oing  to  be  possible  without  humiliating  myself  in 
le  process.  I  hadn't  a  Jimmy  Metcalf's  gift  for 
jldly  rearing  back  and  delivering  the  grand  and 
ital  blow  to  my  opponent;  no,  vengeance  was  his 
yle,  and  contentious  melancholia  was  mine.  .  .  .  Hel- 
a's  speech  is  badly  slurred  from  the  liquor,  and  from 
ihaustion,  but  now  that  she  has  had  a  bath,  and  a 
leal,  and  a  change  of  clothes,  and  a  chance  to  make 
p  her  face,  she  intends  to  have  a  conversation, 
er  first  in  days  and  days.  She  intends  now  to  re- 
ime  her  place  in  the  world,  and  not  as  the  van- 
aished,  but  as  herself.  "Well,"  she  says,  "you 
idn't  have  to  be  such  a  good  boy,  you  know.  You 
>uld  have  had  your  affairs,  if  that  would  have 
iacle  you  any  happier.  I  could  have  taken  it.'" 
[k>od  to  know  that,"  I  say.  "It's  you  who  wouldn't 
ive  survived  in  one  piece.  You  see,  I've  been  faith- 
il  to  you,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  The  only 
an  I've  been  faithful  to  in  my  life."  Do  I  believe 
tat?  Can  I?  And  if  I  should?  Where  does  that  leave 
e?  I  say  nothing.  "You  don't  know  yet  where  I 
>ed  to  go  sometimes  after  my  exercise  class."  "No, 
don't."  "You  don't  know  why  I  went  out  in  the 
orning  wearing  my  favorite  dress."  "I  had  my 
leas."  "Well,  they  were  wrong.  I  had  no  lover.  Nev- 
•,  never  with  you.  Because  it  would  have  been  too 
deous.  You  couldn't  have  taken  it.  You  woidd 
ive  been  crushed,  you  would  have  forgiven  me, 
id  you  would  never  have  been  yourself  again.  You 
ould  have  gone  around  bleeding  forever."  "I  went 
ound  bleeding  anyway.  We  both  went  around 
eeding.  Where  did  you  go  all  dressed  up?"  "I 
ent  out  to  the  airport."  "And?"  "And  I  sat  in  the 
an  Am  waiting  room.  I  had  my  passport  in  my 
indbag.  And  my  jewelry.  I  sat  there  reading  the 
iper  until  somebody  asked  if  I  wanted  to  have  a 


drink  in  the  first-class  lounge."  "And  I'll  bet  some- 
body always  did."  Always — that's  right.  And  I'd 
go  there  and  have  a  drink.  We  would  talk  .  .  .  and 
then  they  would  ask  me  to  go  away  with  them.  To 
South  America,  to  Africa,  everywhere.  A  man  even 
asked  me  to  come  with  him  on  a  business  trip 
to  Hong  Kong.  But  I  never  did  it.  Instead,  I  came 
back  home  and  you  started  in  on  me  about  the 
checkbook  stubs."  "You  did  this  how  often?"  "Of- 
ten enough,"  she  replies.  "Enough  for  what — to  see 
if  you  still  had  the  power?"  "No,  you  idiot,  to  see  if 
you  still  had  the  power."  She  begins  to  sob.  "Will 
it  startle  you,"  she  asks,  "to  hear  that  I  think  we 
should  have  had  that  baby?"  "I  wouldn't  have 
risked  it,  not  with  you."  My  words  knock  the  wind 
out  of  her,  what  wind  is  left.  "Oh,  you  shit,  that 
was  unnecessary,  there  are  less  cruel  ways  .  .  ."  she 
says.  "Oh,  why  didn't  I  let  Jimmy  kill  her  when  he 
wanted  to!"  she  cries.  "Quiet  down,  Helen."  "You 
should  see  her  now — -she  stood  there,  ten  feet  inside 
the  hallway,  glaring  out  at  me.  You  should  see  her — 
she  looks  like  a  whale!"  That  beautiful  man  goes  to 
bed  with  a  whale!"  "I  said  quiet  down."  "He  told 
them  to  plant  cocaine  on  me — on  me,  the  person  he 
loves!  He.  let  them  take  my  purse  and  steal  my  mon- 
ey! And  how  I  loved  that  man!  I  only  left  him  to 
save  him  from  committing  a  murder!  And  now  he 
hates  me  for  being  too  decent,  and  you  despise  me 
for  being  indecent,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  that  I'm 
better  and  stronger  and  braver  than  both  of  you. 
At  least  I  was — and  I  was  when  I  was  only  twenty 
years  old!  You  wouldn't  risk  a  baby  with  me?  What 
about  someone  like  you?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  about  a  baby,  it  may  have  been  the  other  way 
around?  No?  Yes?  Answer  me!  Oh,  I  can't  wait  to 
see  the  little  sparrow  you  do  take  the  risk  with.  If 
only  you  had  taken  it  into  your  hands  long  ago, 
years  ago — at  the  beginning!  I  should  have  had 
nothing  to  say  about  it!"  "Helen,  you're  exhausted 
and  you're  loaded  and  you  don't  know  what  the 
hell  you're  saying.  A  lot  you  cared  about  having  a 
baby."  "A  lot  I  did,  you  fool,  you  dope!  Oh,  why 
ever  did  I  come  on  this  airplane  with  you!  I  could 
have  stayed  with  Donald!  He  needs  someone  as 
much  as  I  do.  I  should  have  stayed  with  him  in  his 
house,  and  told  you  to  go  home.  Oh,  why  did 
I  lose  my  nerve  in  that  jail!"  "You  lost  it  be- 
cause of  your  friend  Jimmy.  You  thought  when 
you  got  out  he'd  kill  you."  "But  he  wouldn't — that 
was  crazy!  He  only  did  what  he  did  because  he 
loves  me  so,  and  I  loved  him!  Oh,  I  waited  and  I 
waited  and  I  waited — I've  waited  for  you  for  six 
years!  Why  didn't  you  take  me  into  your  world  like 
a  man!" "Maybe  you  mean  why  didn't  I  take  you 


out  of  yours.  I  couldn't.  The  only  kind  who  could  take 
you  out  is  the  kind  who  took  you  in.  Sure,  I  know 
about  my  terrible  tone,  and  the  scornful  looks  I  can 
give,  but  I  never  went  and  got  a  hit  man  in  about 
the  toast,  you  know.  Next  time  you  want  to  be  saved 
from  a  tyrant,  find  another  tyrant  to  do  the  job.  I 
admit  defeat."  "Oh,  God,  oh,  Jesus  God,  why  must 
they  be  either  brutes  or  choirboys?  Stewardess," 
she  says,  grabbing  the  girl's  arm  as  she  passes  in 
the  aisle,  "I  don't  want  a  drink,  I've  had  enough.  I 
only  want  to  ask  a  question  of  you.  Don't  be  fright- 
ened. Why  are  they  either  brutes  or  choirboys,  do 
you  know?"  "Who,  Madam?"  "Don't  you  find  that 
in  your  travels  from  one  continent  to  the  other? 
They're  even  afraid,  you  know,  of  a  sweet  little 
thing  like  you.  That's  why  you  have  to  go  around 
grinning  like  that.  Just  look  the  bastards  right  in 
the  eye  and  they're  either  at  your  knees  or  at  your 
throat." 


asleep — her  face  rolling  familiarly  on  my  shoulder 
— I  take  the  final  exams  out  of  my  briefcase  and 
begin  where  I  had  to  leave  off  100  or  so  hours 
ago.  Yes,  I  have  taken  my  schoolwork  with  me — 
and  a  good  thing  too.  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  could 
get  through  the  remaining  fourteen  hours  of  the 
flight  without  these  examination  papers  to  hang  on 
to.  "Without  this .  .  ."  and  see  myself  strangling 
Helen  with  the  coil  of  her  waist-long  hair.  Who 
strangles  his  wife  with  her  hair?  Isn't  it  somebody 
somewhere  in  Browning?  Oh,  who  cares! 

"The  search  for  intimacy,  not  because  it  neces- 
sarily makes  for  happiness,  but  because  it  is  nec- 
essary, is  one  of  Chekhov's  recurrent  themes." 

The  paper  I  have  chosen  to  begin  with — to  begin 
again  with — is  by  Kathie  Steiner,  the  girl  I  had 
dreamed  of  adopting.  "Good,"  I  write  in  the  mar- 
gin alongside  of  her  opening  sentence;  then  I  re- 
read it  and  after  "necessary"  make  an  insertion 
mark  and  write,  "for  survival  (  ? ) "  And  all  the  while 
I  am  thinking,  "And  miles  below  are  the  beaches  of 
Polynesia.  Well,  dear,  dazzling  creature,  a  lot  of 


good  that  does  us!  Hong  Kong!  The  whole  damn 
thing  could  have  taken  place  in  Cincinnati!  A  hotel 
room,  a  police  station,  an  airport.  A  vengeful  mega- 
lomaniac and  some  crooked  cops!  And  a  would-be 
Cleopatra!  Our  savings  gone  on  this  trashy  grade- 
B  thriller!  Oh,  this  voyage  is  the  marriage  itself — 
traversing  4,000  miles  of  the  exotic  globe  twice 
over,  and  for  no  good  reason  at  all!" 

Struggling  to  fix  my  attention  once  again  on  the 
task  at  hand — and  not  on  whether  Helen  and  I 
should  have  had  a  child,  or  who  is  to  blame  be- 
cause we  didn't — refusing  to  charge  myself  yet 
again  with  all  I  could  have  done  that  I  didn't  do, 
and  all  I  did  that  I  shouldn't  have — I  return  to 
Kathie  Steiner's  final  exam.  Jimmy  Metcalf  instructs 
the  police,  "Kick  her  ass  a  little,  it'll  do  the  whore 
some  good,"  while  I  subdue  my  emotions  by 
reading  carefully  through  each  of  Kathie's  pages, 
correcting  every  last  comma  fault,  reminding  hei 
about  her  dangling  modifier  problem,  and  dutifully 
filling  the  margin  with  my  commentary  and  ques- 
tions. Me  and  my  "finals,"  my  marking  pen  and  my 
paper  clips.  How  the  emperor  Metcalf  would  en- 
joy the  spectacle — likewise  Donald  Garland  and  the 
uncharitable  chief  of  police.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
laugh  a  little  myself;  but  as  I  am  a  professor  and  not 
a  policeman,  as  I  am  someone  who  long  ago  squeezed 
out  what  little  of  the  tyrant  was  ever  in  him — from 
the  look  of  things,  maybe  squeezed  out  just  a  bit  too 
much — instead  of  laughing,  I  come  to  Kathie's  con- 
cluding sentence,  and  am  undone.  The  hold  I  have 
had  on  myself  since  Helen's  disappearance  dissolves 
like  that,  and  I  must  turn  my  face  and  press  it  into 
the  darkened  window  of  the  humming  airship  that  is 
carrying  us  back  home  to  complete,  in  orderly  and 
legal  fashion,  the  disentanglement  of  our  two  wrecked 
lives.  I  cry  for  myself.  I  cry  for  Helen,  and  finally 
I  seem  to  cry  hardest  of  all  from  the  realization 
that  somehow  not  every  last  thing  has  been  de- 
stroyed, that  despite  my  consuming  obsession  with 
my  marital  unhappiness  and  my  dreamy  desire  to 
call  out  to  my  young  students  for  their  help,  I  have 
somehow  gotten  a  sweet,  chubby,  unharmed,  and 
as  yet  unhorrified  daughter  of  Beverly  Hills  to  end 
her  sophomore  year  of  college  by  composing  thi; 
grim  and  beautiful  lament  summarizing  what  she 
calls  "Anton  Chekhov's  overall  philosophy  of  life.' 
But  can  Professor  Kepesh  have  taught  her  this? 
Hoiv?  I  am  only  just  beginning  to  learn  it  on  this 
flight!  "We  are  born  innocent,"  the  girl  has  writ 
ten,  "we  suffer  terrible  disillusionment  before  w< 
ran  gain  knowledge,  and  then  we  fear  death — anc 
we  are  granted  only  fragmentary  happiness  to  offset 
the  pain."  Illl 


Would  you  believe  there's  an 
industry  that  actually  reports  on 
its  social  responsibilities? 


That's  our  policy. 

)ur  Life  Insurance  Companies  believe  that 
usiness  and  social  responsibilities  are  insepa- 
ible.  We  always  have.  So  we  do  more  than  pro- 
de  the  products  that  help  you  provide  security 
>r  your  family.  We  get  involved  in  the  social 
roblems  of  your  community  and  country  that 
re  related  to  our  business.  And  voluntarily 
iport  to  you  on  that  involvement. 

REPORT  ON  SOCIAL  INVOLVEMENT 
fe  were  the  first  business  in  America  to  volun- 
irily  publish  an  annual  report  disclosing  the 
Ktent  of  our  attempts  to  solve  social  problems, 
he  information  is  collected  from  the  individual 
Dmpanies  and  compiled  by  our  clearinghouse. 
1  addition  to  publishing  this  report,  the  clear- 
ighouse  advises  and  encourages  companies  to 
ecome  more  involved  in  this  area. 

AREAS  OF  COMMITMENT 
fe  invest  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
inually  in  housing,  health  facilities,  the  envi- 
)nment,  and  other  socially  desirable  projects.  In 
ddition,  we're  involved  in  drug  and  alcohol 
buse  programs,  neighborhood  improvement, 


special  training  for  the  unemployed,  inner  city 
tutoring,  and  youth  and  day  care  centers. 
A  FREE  REPORT 

There's  more  you  might  find  interesting,  but 
we're  limited  by  space.  So  we'd  like  to  mail  you  a 
report  on  our  socially  responsible  activities. 
Without  obligation.  Just  send  us  the  coupon  and 
we'll  send  you  a  copy.  And  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions you'd  like  to  ask  us,  write.  We'll  answer. 
That's  one  of  our  social  responsibilities  too.  And 
watch  for  the  upcoming  ad  in  this  series  on  our 
unique  system  of  distributing 
our  products  and  services. 
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of  Life  Insurance 
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Please  send  a  copy  of  the  1 976  Social  Report 
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We  want  you  to  know  more  about  life. 


THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES  IN  AMERICA 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  C0UNCIL0FUFE  INSURANCE 


TRANSCENDING  THE  MACHINE 

Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  people  had  more  fun  with  their  machines. 
Technology  was  perceived  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end.  and  machines  did  what  people 
wanted  them  to  do,  without  assuming  the  prerogatives  of  gods.  So  also  the  following  sequence 
of  prints  and  watercolors.  William  Crutchfield  approaches  the  theme  of  technology  with  a  sense 
of  humor  and  proportion,  even  to  the  extent  of  allowing  human  feeling  to  take  precedence 
over  size,  distance,  and  the  laws  of  mechanical  engineering. 


wf t  r  ■ 

Titanic  Rising 


Lightship  Augustus  II 
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Eureka  III 


The  City  of  Ultramarine  Passing  the  City  of  Aquamarine 


William  Crutchfield  lives  in  San  Pedro,  California.  His  work  has  been  widely  shown  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 


THE 

ENERGY 
DEBACLE 

A  morality  play  in  which  a  Ford  Foundation  study 
stands  as  a  model  of  the  prevailing  confusion  and  in  which  the  leading 
characters  haggle  over  the  division  of  the  spoils. 


by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


But  man.  proud  man! 
Dress' d  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd, 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks 

before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

— Measure  for  Measure 


I 

r  ■  "1  HE  news  from  Washington  suggests 
■      that  President  Carter's  energy  plan, 
I      otherwise  known  as  "the  moral  equiv- 
-™-    alent  of  war,"  suffers  from  a  lack  both 
of  strategy  and  recruits.  Witnesses  testifying 
before  the  Congress  point  out.  as  politely  as 
possible  and  without  meaning  to  hurt  any- 
body's feelings,  that  the  plan  must  have  been 
written  by  people  who  didn't  know  what  they 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the    were  talking  about.  Their  collective  testimony 
editor  of  Harper's.  ( about  such  substantive  matters  as  oil  reserves. 


markets,  automobiles,  prices,  and  environme 
tal  effects  I  conveys  the  impression  that  tl 
plan  was  conceived  either  as  a  transcendei 
moral  vision  or  as  a  scheme  to  raise  aboi 
$40  billion  a  year  in  additional  tax  revenu 
Either  possibility  would  explain  the  confusic 
about  the  character  and  extent  of  "the  energ 
crisis."  If  it  were  a  question  of  moving  I 
and  gas  from  one  place  to  another,  of  findir 
new  fuels  or  designing  new  machinery,  then  i 
a  nation  as  inventive  as  the  United  States 
would  expect  that  the  problem  could  be  solve 
without  much  difficulty.  But  the  crisis  unforti 
nately  has  little  to  do  with  technology,  or  eve 
with  raw  materials.  It  is  a  political  crisis,  am 
like  most  things  political,  resolves  itself  inl 
quarrels  about  who  has  the  right  to  do  what  1 
whom,  at  what  price  and  in  whose  interest,  ui 
der  what  definition  of  government  and  accon 
ing  to  which  interpretation  of  the  democrat 
idea. 

As  a  demonstration  of  this  hypothesis  I  pr< 
pose  to  tell  an  exemplary  tale.  The  characte 
in  the  story,  all  of  them  either  rich,  influentia 
or  well  informed,  came  together  in  1972  ; 
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articipants  in  the  Energy  Policy  Project, 
ommissioned  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  For 
be  next  two  years  they  carried  forward  what 
le  foundation  was  pleased  to  call  "a  dialogue" 
i  which  their  fear,  prejudice,  and  anger  fre- 
uently  obscured  the  questions  at  hand.  As  in 
le  larger  world  of  the  Congressional  debate, 

0  also  in  the  little  room  of  the  Energy  Policy 
'roject.  People  associated  the  advancement  of 
leir  own  interests  with  the  preservation  of 
/estern  Civilization  and  The  American  Way 
f  Life.  Experts  came  and  went,  displaying 
leir  maps  and  graphs  like  so  many  magicians' 
;arves,  conducting  their  discourse  in  the  the- 
ter  of  hypothetical  numbers,  and  proving 
hatever  they  were  expected  to  prove.  Their 
:atistics  provided  a  screen  behind  which  the 
iterested  parties  could  haggle  about  the  divi- 
ion  of  the  spoils. 

The  foundation  assigned  the  direction  of  the 
roject  to  S.  David  Freeman,  a  fervent  advo- 
ate  of  environmental  reform  now  employed 

1  the  White  House  Office  of  Energy  Planning, 
riven  grants  amounting  to  $4  million  between 
971  and  1974,  Freeman  produced  a  compen- 
ium  of  research  in  twenty-one  volumes  and  a 
nal  report  published  under  the  title  A  Time 
)  Choose.  His  report  recommended  a  policy 
f  energy  conservation  and  suggested  that  the 
United  States  could  reduce  its  demand  for  en- 
rgy  by  as  much  as  50  percent  if  only  it  would 
stablish  a  federal  agency  large  enough  and 
>rceful  enough  to  impose  rationing  (on  heat- 
tg  fuels  as  well  as  gasoline),  allocate  re- 
mrces,  rearrange  the  international  oil  market, 
!t  prices,  raise  taxes,  issue  energy  stamps, 
ad  redistribute  income.  The  report  also  asked 
>r  the  manufacture  of  more  efficient  automo- 
iles,  for  government  subsidy  of  anything  that 
light  conserve  energy,  for  a  schedule  of  pol- 
ltion  taxes,  and  for  the  raising  up  of  a  tri- 
unal  that  could  award  supplies  of  energy  (on 
le  basis  of  need  and  moral  worth)  among 
iajor  industries  and  geographic  regions.  As 
ight  be  guessed  by  Freeman's  presence  in 
ie  White  House,  many  of  these  same  propo- 
lis, together  with  the  social  doctrine  implicit 
i  his  report,  appear  in  President  Carter's  en- 
•gy  plan. 

A  Time  to  Choose  was  published  in  October 
)74  with  all  the  expensive  ceremony  that  the 
■undation  attaches  to  announcements  of  grave 
•cial  significance.  It  was  presented  at  press 
inferences  convened  simultaneously  in  New 
ork  and  Washington.  At  least  6,000  copies 

the  report  were  given  to  members  of  Con- 
fess, the  federal  bureaucracy,  and  the  press; 
iring  the  autumn  of  1974  another  30,000 
•pies  were  sold  in  bookstores,  and  the  foun- 
ition  arranged  for  the  Book-of-the-Month 


Club  to  offer  an  additional  300,000  copies  of 
an  abridged  text  to  its  civic-minded  subscribers. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people  on  Capitol 
Hill  at  the  time,  the  report  was  thought  to  pro- 
vide the  first  coherent  explanation  of  energy 
matters  not  submitted  by  the  oil  and  gas  lob- 
by. Politicians  spoke  of  the  report's  "filling  a 
vacuum,"  of  the  way  in  which  it  "exploded  the 
myth  of  a  connection  between  energy  growth 
and  economic  growth  as  a  whole."  The  sector 
of  the  national  press  that  notices  such  things 
received  the  publication  of  the  report  with 
thanksgiving  and  applause.  Among  more 
knowledgeable  people  the  response  was  not  so 
enthusiastic.  A  number  of  prominent  econo- 
mists characterized  the  report  as  an  intellec- 
tual disgrace.  Several  months  later,  under  sus- 
picion of  having  sponsored  the  dissemination 
of  ideological  propaganda,  even  a  hierarch  at 
the  Ford  Foundation  disavowed  the  worth  of 
the  report,  describing  it  as  inept,  foolish,  and 
of  little  consequence. 


II 

MY  own  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
port was  the  result  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  William  Tavoulareas,  the 
president  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Corpora- 
tion. Tavoulareas  had  served  on  the  advisory 
board  to  the  Energy  Policy  Project,  but  on 
the  day  after  the  Ford  Foundation  held  its 
press  conference  Mobil  placed  an  advertise- 
ment in  117  newspapers  denouncing  the  final 
report  as  the  harbinger  of  an  American  police 
state.  Recognizing  this  as  an  unusual  act  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  signatory  to 
the  document  in  question,  I  went  to  ask  Ta- 
voulareas about  the  reasons  for  his  unhappi- 
ness.  A  red-faced  and  choleric  man,  who  spoke 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
hear  what  he  said,  Tavoulareas  rocked  back 
and  forth  in  his  chair  and  gestured  furiously 
with  his  hands.  He  described  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation as  a  "goddamned  rip-off,"  as  an  insti- 
tution afraid  of  debate,  as  a  conspiracy  of  petty 
tyrants  determined  to  wreck  the  country.  When 
his  anger  threatened  to  choke  him,  he  gripped 
the  sides  of  his  chair  and  held  onto  it  as  if  to 
a  child's  rocking  horse.  Not  only  had  the  foun- 
dation published  a  work  of  fraudulent  and 
subversive  economic  analysis,  but  also,  he  said, 
it  had  failed  to  honor  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions. Tavoulareas  had  agreed  to  serve  on  the 
project's  advisory  board  only  after  he  had  re- 
ceived assurances  that  his  views  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  final  report.  The  foundation 


Lewis  H.  Lapham 
THE  ENERGY 
DEBACLE 


The  schism  among 
the  members  of  the 
advisory.  boar,d  to 
the  Energy  Policy 
Project  was  reflected 
in  the  comments, 
opinions,  and  further 
remarks  that  most 
of  them  felt  compelled 
to  attach  to  the 
final  report.  The 
quotations  that  follow, 
all  of  them  taken 
from  the  appendix 
to  the  report,  suggest 
that  the  members 
divided  along  class 
lines.  The  members 
associated  with  the 
energy  industries 
generally  found  the 
report  to  be  inept, 
misleading,  and  a 
disservice  to  the 
nation;  the  members 
representing  academia 
and  the  bureaucracy 
found  it  to  be 
enlightening,  public- 
spirited,  and  a  boon 
to  generations  yet 
unborn. 


"In  numerous  places 
throughout  the  report, 
the  danger  of  nuclear 
power  plants  has 
been  discussed  at 
length,  with  the 
implication  being  that 
the  technology  presents 
a  grave  danger  to  the 
nation.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from 
the  truth." 

— Donald  C. 
Burnham 
Chairman 
Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation 


agreed  to  this  condition  in  writing,  but  when 
Tavoulareas  offered  a  dissenting  opinion  of  sev- 
eral hundred  pages  the  foundation  refused  to 
publish  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  too  long. 

"Who  do  these  people  think  they  are?"  he 
said.  "To  whom  are  they  accountable?" 

As  evidence  of  the  injustice  that  had  been 
done  to  him.  Tavoulareas  handed  me  the  file 
of  his  correspondence  with  Freeman  and  var- 
ious foundation  officials.  The  correspondence 
opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  apology  and  re- 
crimination. Over  the  next  six  months,  I  spoke 
to  many  of  the  people  associated  with  the  proj- 
ect, and  I  was  surprised  to  discover  that  few 
of  them  could  discuss  the  subject  without  bit- 
terness. Together  with  Tavoulareas  the  advi- 
sory board  counted  among  its  members  such 
prominent  men  as  Michael  McCloskey,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Sierra  Club;  John  D.  Harp- 
er, chairman  of  the  Aluminum  Corporation  of 
America;  Harvey  Brooks,  dean  of  the  division 
of  Engineering  and  Applied  Physics  at  Har- 
vard University;  Phillip  S.  Hughes,  assistant 
comptroller  general,  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice; Joseph  L.  Fisher,  formerly  president  of 
Resources  for  the  Future  and  now  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  Virginia;  and  Gilbert 
White,  director  for  the  Institute  of  Behavioral 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 

I  had  assumed  that  all  of  these  gentlemen 
would  recognize  a  common,  even  a  national, 
interest.  Without  exception  they  belonged  to 
the  American  ruling  class;  they  enjoyed  equiv- 
alent degrees  of  status  and  lived  in  the  same 
well-lighted  suburbs  of  Washington,  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco.  Any 
agreement  about  energy  policy  clearly  served 
their  mutual  advantage,  and  yet  so  many  of 
them  apparently  had  been  reduced  to  calling 
each  other  names,  as  if  they  had  been  walk- 
ing around  in  the  rain  with  political  placards 
instead  of  sitting  across  conference  tables  from 
one  another. 

McCloskey  remembered  Tavoulareas  as  "a 
bully  who  thought  that  everybody  should  dance 
to  his  tune,"  a  man  whose  "presumption  and 
gall"  reminded  him  of  Khrushchev  pounding 
his  shoe  on  the  table  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  the  United  Nations.  Tavoulareas  described 
McCloskey  as  "a  nut."  Freeman,  the  director 
of  the  project,  spoke  contemptuously  of  both 
Tavoulareas  and  the  Ford  Foundation;  Tavou- 
lareas he  characterized  as  "a  Nixon  type  ...  a 
bad  actor  who  plaved  dirty  pool  and  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  his  monstrous  corporate 
power";  the  Ford  Foundation  he  dismissed  as 
"a  group  of  nervous  Nellies."  crouching  and 
timid  men  who  feared  the  "cutting  edge  of 
controversy."  Tavoulareas  thought  Freeman  "a 
fool  and  a  zealot." 


Attempting  to  remain  equidistant  from  an) 
and  all  parties  to  a  quarrel  they  thought  un 
seemly,  officials  at  the  Ford  Foundation  de 
scribed  Tavoulareas  and  Freeman  as  well-in 
tentioned  but  misguided  advocates  who.  "quite 
frankly  .  .  .  didn't  understand  the  rules." 

None  of  this  made  much  sense  until  I  real 
ized  that  the  people  associated  with  the  proj 
ect  didn't  think  of  themselves  as  belonging  t< 
the  same  ruling  class.  They  divided  themselve: 
into  at  least  two  classes,  and  they  preferred  t< 
think  of  the  project  as  a  morality  play  ii 
which  the  people  they  didn't  like  or  with  w;hon 
they  didn't  agree  appeared  as  personification: 
of  the  Evil  One.  The  merchant  class,  of  whicl 
Tavoulareas  was  representative,  aligned  itsel 
with  the  financial  and  industrial  interests,  witl 
the  theoretical  freedoms  of  the  marketplace 
and  with  the  sanctity  of  money.  Most  of  th< 
people  associated  with  this  class  endorsed  th< 
notion  of  an  "energy  crisis"  because  it  wa 
good  for  business:  if  oil  could  be  made  to  seen 
in  scarce  supply,  then  everybody  could  main 
tain  a  posture  of  innocence  while  selling  it  fo: 
high  prices. 

The  technocratic  class,  of  which  Freemai 
was  representative,  aligned  itself  with  the  aca 
demic  and  bureaucratic  interest, with  govern 
ment  regulation  in  all  markets,  with  the  hosto 
ambitious  mandarins  (city  planners,  profes 
sors  of  social  science,  journalists,  foundatioi 
officials,  and  university  presidents  I  who  tall 
of  building  a  New  Jerusalem  in  the  slum  o 
capitalism.  Although  as  self-interested  as  thi 
older  class,  the  new  class  is  less  forthrigh 
about  its  desire  for  political  influence.  Its  pub 
Heists  seldom  point  out  that  a  policy  of  "zer< 
growth."  whether  computed  in  terms  of  energ1 
or  anything  else,  rewards  people  who  explain 
categorize,  and  interpret  things  at  the  expensi 
of  people  who  make  things.  In  a  stagnant  so 
ciety,  the  bureaucrat  holds  sway.  His  taxes 
regulations,  and  moralisms  replace  the  marke 
mechanism,  and.  like  the  grocery  clerk  in  com 
mand  of  a  limited  inventory,  he  finds  himsel 
invested  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Know 
ing  this  to  be  so,  the  bureaucrat  resents  th< 
messiness  of  abundance.  In  a  robust  or  crea 
live  society,  too  many  people  go  around  mak 
ing  things  without  permission,  inventing  nev 
sources  of  wealth  and  political  theory.  Obvi 
ously  people  cannot  be  trusted.  They  must  bi 
managed.  But  most  people  object  to  beinj 
managed,  even  for  their  own  good,  and  so  firs 
they  must  be  frightened,  which  is  why,  in  th< 
best  ideological  circles,  it  is  proper  to  say  tha 
the  United  States  is  cruel,  ignorant,  and  waste 
ful.  Thus  the  government's  willing  belief  in  th< 
apparition  of  the  energy  crisis  and  the  new 
that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end. 
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Ill 

HEN  THE  FOUNDATION  decided  to 

consider  the  problem  of  energy 
policy  in  late  1971,  McGeorge 
Bundy  announced  that  it  hoped 
provide  "an  informed  and  reasoned  base" 
r  the  national  discussion.  The  evidence  sug- 
sts  that   the  report  was  neither  reasoned 
»r  informed,  but  for  the  time  being  it  is 
ough  to  say  that  the  foundation  had  as- 
mbled  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  public 
irpose  and  that  somebody  suggested  that  it 
ight  be  useful  to  do  something  about  energy. 
Btrly  the  subject  was  one  of  sufficient  im- 
•rtance:  obviously  it  was  complicated  and 
erefore  in  need  of  additional  research;  cer- 
inly  it  was  the  kind  of  thing  to  which  the 
undation  should  address  itself.  Nobody  quite 
lew  how  to  go  about  it,  but  a  program  offi- 
r  named  Edward  Ames  recommended  the 
rmation  of  an  independent  study  group  un- 
r  the  direction  of  S.  David  Freeman. 
I  spoke  to  Ames  in  December  of  1974,  at  a 
ne  when  he    wanted   very   much    to  be- 
ve  that  he  hadn't  taken  part  in  something 
it  might  be  construed  as  a  failure.  He  has 
ice  left  the  employ  of  the  foundation,  but  I 
•nember  him  as  a  thoughtful  man  in  his  ear- 
forties  who,  with  a  faint  but  disarming 
die,  accepted  full  responsibility  for  the  man- 
ement  of  the  Energy  Policy  Project. 
"I'm  the  continuity,"  he  said.  "If  anybody 
ces  blame  or  credit  for  this,  it  is  I." 
Of  the  three  people  to  whom  I  spoke  at  the 
nidation,  Ames  was  the  only  one  who  was 
ibarrassed  about  the  intellectual  inadequa- 
1  of  the  report.  Choosing  his  words  with 
inful  discretion,  he  said  that  he  had  "intro- 
ced"  Freeman  to  the  foundation.  Freeman 
s  a  lawyer  who  had  come  to  Washington 
>m  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  the 
Irly  1960s.  Appointed  to  the  Federal  Power 
mmission  by  President  Kennedy  and  to  the 
lite  House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
|  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon,  he  had  writ- 
i  President  Nixon's  energy  message  in  the 
•ing  of  1971;  shortly  afterv.ard  he  had  be- 
I ne  the  director  of  an  energy  study  spon- 
I -ed  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  His 
'dentials  were  of  a  kind  to  warrant  the  in- 
:tment  of  foundation  money,  and,  like  Ames, 
favored  the  environmental  line  of  argu- 
:  nt.  In  journals  as  diverse  as  the  New  York 
i  nes  and  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists, 
articles  published  as  early  as  1968,  Free- 
n  had  censured  the  energy  industries  and 
ommended  a  reduction  in  demand  to  con- 


serve dwindling  supply. 

"It's  always  a  problem  with  these  things," 
Ames  said.  "If  you're  going  to  go  to  some- 
body who  knows  something,  you  find  yourself 
with  a  man  who  holds  opinions." 

The  foundation  took  the  precaution  of  in- 
viting Freeman  to  New  York  to  meet  with  its 
board  of  trustees,  a  procedure  that  Ames  de- 
scribed as  extremely  unusual.  During  a  con- 
versation that  lasted  about  thirty  minutes, 
Freeman  was  asked  if  he  could  conduct  a  study 
with  an  open  mind,  whether  he  was  capable 
of  restraining  his  bias  while  constructing  an 
objective  analysis.  As  Ames  remembered  it, 
the  trustees  were  very  particular  on  this  point; 
they  hoped  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
alternatives  rather  than  a  passionate  declaration 
of  principles.  Ames  remembered  that  Freeman 
said  something  to  the  effect  that,  although  he 
had  an  open  mind,  he  didn't  have  an  empty 
one.  And  then,  with  a  hint  of  apology  in  his 
voice,  Ames  said: 

"We  believed  him." 

For  a  moment  we  both  looked  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  profusion  of  trees  and  flowers  in 
the  interior  garden  of  the  foundation's  build- 
ing on  East  Forty-second  Street  in  New  York 
City.  That  the  foundation  should  have  felt 
obliged  to  advance  the  cause  of  energy  conser- 
vation struck  me  as  incongruous.  The  grace- 
fulness of  its  own  building  depended  on  the 
profligate  waste  of  light  and  space.  Laughing 
nervously  and  still  talking  about  Freeman, 
Ames  said:  "After  the  fact,  you  can  say  that 
we  were  naive." 

I  later  met  Freeman  in  Washington,  and  I 
found  it  difficult  to  understand  how  anybody 
could  have  mistaken  the  intensity  of  his  com- 
mitment to  a  cause.  During  the  winter  of  1975 
he  was  employed  by  the  Democratic  majority 
in  Congress,  and  he  received  me  in  a  cluttered 
government  office,  his  desk  strewn  with  drafts 
of  legislation  and  his  secretary  making  engage- 
ments for  him  to  speak  to  environmental 
groups  in  Maryland  and  Florida.  A  slender 
and  intense  man,  quite  obviously  possessed  by 
a  Utopian  vision  of  the  just  society,  he  cast  his 
arguments  in  the  same  mode  of  self-righteous 
Puritanism  that  has  come  to  characterize  the 
rhetoric  of  President  Carter.  Freeman  spoke 
in  a  quiet  and  slightly  Southern  voice,  but  his 
speech  had  an  edge  of  harshness  in  it,  as  if  he 
thought  himself  chosen  to  draw  the  lines  of 
moral  geography,  if  necessary  with  the  point 
of  a  knife.  The  conversation  with  the  Ford 
Foundation  trustees  in  New  York  he  remem- 
bered as  an  empty  charade.  He  assumed  that 
all  those  present  understood  his  support  of  a 
policy  for  conserving  energy. 

"It  was  clear  enough,"  he  said.  "Everybody 


"The  general  tone  of 
the  report,  and  certain 
sections  in  particular, 
reveal  an  unjustified 
bias  against  private 
business,  with  many 
statements  that  are 
misleading  and  some 
that  are  contrary 
to  the  facts." 

— Minor  S. 
Jameson,  Jr. 
Consultant 
(former  executive 
vice-president) 
Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America 


'I  believe  the  report 
may  work  a  disservice 
to  the  American 
public  as  a  whole." 
— Joseph  R.  Rensch 
President 
Pacific  Lighting 
Corporation 


"The  basic  thesis  of 
the  project  becomes: 
'The  search  for  energy 
and  the  use  of  energy 
is  bad  while  energy 
conservation  is  good.' 
On  this  base  all 
eisv,  rests." 

— William  P. 
Tavoulareas 
President 
Mobil  Oil 
Corporation 
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262493  262494  Bach: 
Suites  1  -4  and  more  lute 
music  played  by  John 
Williams  on  the  guitar 
(Counts  as  2  — Columbia) 
173641.  Bach:  Greatest 
Hits -Air  On  a  G  String: 
Sleepers  Awake:  many 
others  (Columbia)" 
223800-223801.  Bach: 
6  Brandenburg  Concertos 
—A  Newman  &  Friends 
(Counts  as  2  —  Columbia)  a 
273334.  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  3  (Eroica) 

—  Solti  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  (London) 
273409.  Beethoven:  Three 
Favorite  Piano  Sonatas 
(Moonlight.  Pathetique. 
Appassionata)  —Vladimir 
Horowitz  (Columbia) 
270702.  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  7  (Dance) 

—  Stokowski  and  the  New 
Philharmonia  (London) 
154856.  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  9  (Chorale) 

—  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir.  Ormandy  and  the 
Phila  Orch  (Columbia)* 
223016-223017  Beethoven: 
Greatest  Hits  -  Fur  Ehse: 
Minuet  in  G:  first  move- 
ment Moonlight  Sonata: 
Minuet  in  G:  excerpt  from 

Moonlight  Sonata:  etc 
(Counts  as  2  — Columbia) 
269142  Beethoven:  Piano 
Sonatas  No.  1 8  and  23 
(Appassionata)  — Lazar 
Berman  (Columbia)" 
205120.  Berlioz:  Symphonie 
Fantastique  — Boule:  and 
London  Sym  (Columbia)* 
271965  Bizet:  Carmen  and 
LAriesienne  Suites  — 
Stokowski.  cond.  (Columbia) 
263293.  Claude  Boiling: 
Suite  for  Flute  &  Jazz 
Piano —Jean-Pierre 
Rampal.  flute;  Boiling, 
piano  (Columbia)  it 


223388-223389.  Brahms: 
Piano  Concertos  No.  1  &  2 

-Rudolf  Serkin;  George 
Szell.  Cleveland  Orch. 
(Counts  as  2  — Columbia) 
258673-258674.  Brahms: 
Sonatas  for  Violin  and 
Piano  (complete)  —  Stern, 
violin:  Zakin.  piano 
(Counts  as  2  — Columbia)* 
267963.  Brahms:  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1  — Arlur 
Rubinstein;  Zubin  Mehta. 
Israel  Phil  (London) 
216036  Chopin:  Piano 
Concerto  No  2;  DeFalla: 
Nights  In  the  Gardens  Of 
Spain —  Alicia  de  Larrocha. 
pianist  (London) 

246843.  Chopin:  Mazurkas. 
Etudes,  and  more  —  new 
recordings  by  Vladimir 
Horowitz  (Columbia) 
271882  Copland:  Appalachian 
Spring:  Gershwin:  American 
In  Paris-Zubin  Mehta,  L  A 
Philharmonic  (London) 
262352  Dvorak:  Piano 
Concerto  — Justus  Frantz. 
piano;  Bernstein  and 
N  Y  Phil  (Columbia) 
269688  Dvorak:  Symphony 
No.  9  New  World)  and 
Carnival  Overture  — Zubin 
Mehta.  L  A  Phil  (London) 
161414  The  Glory  of 
Gabrieli    music  for  mul- 
tiple choirs  brass  and 
organ  E  Power  Biggs; 
Gregg  Smith  Singers,  and 
others  (Columbian 
1  871 12.  Gershwin:  Greatest 
Hits.  Bernstein  et  al: 
Rhapsody  in  Blue:  An 
American  in  Paris:  Three 
Preludes:  etc  (Columbia) 
177428.  Gershwin:  Porgy  & 
Bess  (Symphonic  Picture) 
and  An  American  In  Paris 
—  Ormandy  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  (Columbia)* 
252155-252156  Gilbert 
&  Sullivan:  Pirates  Of 
Penzance  (complete)  — 
D  Oyle  Carte  Opera  Co 
(Counts  as  2  — London)* 


230391  Grieg:  Piano 
Concerto:  Rachmaninoff: 
Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of 
Paganini  —  P  Entremont. 
piano;  Eugene  Ormandy 
Phila  Orch  (Columbia)" 
257956.  Haydn:  Symphonies 
101  (Clock)  and  103  (Drum 
Roll)  —  Bernstein  and  the 
N  Y  Phil  (Columbia) 
264655.  Music  of  Victor 
Herbert  —  Beverly  Sills. 
A  Kostelanetz  (Angel) 
236448.  Scott  Joplin  — 
Entertainer,  many  more 
E  Power  Biggs,  pedal 
harpsichord  (Columbia) 
250720  Mendelssohn: 
Piano  Concertos  —  Murray 
Perahia.  piano;  Marriner 
cond  (Columbia) 
242750  Mendelssohn  and 
Tchaikovsky  Violin  Con- 
certos —  Stern,  violin; 
Ormandy  cond  (Columbia) 
269555  Mozart:  Piano 
Concertos  No.  1 4  and  24 
—  M  Perahia.  English 
Chamber  Orch  (Columbia)* 
260588  Mozart:  Piano 
Sonatas  14.  16.  18 
Glenn  Gould  (Columbia)* 
21  3330  Offenbach:  Gaite 
Parisienne  —  Bernstein. 
N  Y  Phil  (Columbia)* 
252551  Ortf:  Carmina 
Burana  —  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas.  Cleveland  Orch 
and  Chorus  (Columbia) 
227009  Prokofiev:  Peter  and 
the  Wolf:  Tchaikovsky:  Nut- 
cracker Suite—  Bernstein. 
N  Y  Phil  (Columbia)" 
243600  Ravel.  La  Valse; 
Mother  Goose  Suite  — 
Bernstein  and  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Columbia)  ■ 
188920  Respighi:  Pines 
and  Fountains  of  Rome  — 
Eugene  Ormandy.  Phila- 
delphia Orch  (Columbia  ■ 
230409  Rimsky-Korsakov: 
Scheherazade  -  Bernstein 
N  Y  Phil  (Columbia) 


260596-260597  Schoenberg: 
Gurre-Lieder  —  Boulez  and 
the  BBC  Symphony  Orch 
(Counts  as  2  — Columbia)* 
176354  Schubert:  Symphony 
No  9inC  The  Great)  — 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  (Columbia)* 
192690.  Sibelius:  Greatest 
Hits  —  Swan  of  Tuonela: 
Finlandia:  etc  (Columbia)* 
250795.  Sibelius:  Symphony 
No.  2— Tauno  Hannikainen. 
The  Sinfonia  of  London 
[Columbia  Musical  Treas  I 
173658  Johann  Strauss: 
Blue  Danube;  Tales  From 
Vienna  Woods;  Emperor 
Waltz:  etc  Ormandy. 
Phila  Orch  (Columbia)** 
268482  Johann  Strauss: 
Tales  From  Vienna  Woods: 
Die  Fledermaus  Overture: 
others  Bernstein  and 
N  Y  Phil  (Columbia) 
202796  Richard  Strauss. 
Also  Sprach  Zarathustra 
—  Bernstein  and  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Columbia) 
155309  Stravinsky: 
Firebird  and  Petrushka 
Ballet  Suites -Columbia 
Symphony  conducted  by 
Stravinsky  (Columbia)* 
224733  Stravinsky:  Rite 
Of  Spring  —  Bernstein. 
London  Sym  (Columbia)'* 
250845  Tchaikovsky: 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1  — 
Watts  piano  Bernstein. 
N  Y  Phil  (Columbia1 
137778  Tchaikovsky:  Romeo 
and  Juliet;  Sleeping 
Beauty  Ballet  Suite - 
Ormandy  and  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  (Columbia)* 
220947-220948  Tchaikovsky: 
Greatest  Hits  —  Capnccio 
Italien:  1872  Overture;  etc 
(Counts  as  2  — Columbia)* 
253872  Villa-Lobos: 
Bachianas  Brasileiras  No 
2.  5.  6.  9  —  Mady  Mespie. 
soprano.  Capolongo.  Orch 
de  Pans  (Angel)" 
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255620.  Wagner:  Orgi 

—  opera  excerpts  trar> 
scribed  for  organ'  AntJ 
Newman  (Columbia) 
233684  Wagner:  Trist 
und  Isolde  Prelude  ar 
Love-Death,  etc .)  —  B< 
N  Y  Phil  (Columbia)" 


265926  Age  Of  Gold - 

orchestral  showpieces 
Prokofiev  Shostakovii 
Borodin,  etc  Bernstei 
N  Y  Phil  (Columbia) 
174607  Bernstein's  G 
est  Hits.  Vol.  2-Dans( 
Macabre.  Polovtsian 
Dances:  etc  (Columbi; 
176602  E  Power  Be: 
Greatest  Hits  — Bach: 
Sleepers  Awake':  Ives 
Variations  on  America 
many  more  (Columbia' 
267922.  Country  Fiddl 
Band  -  Gunther  Schul 
conducts  100  years  of 
authentic  country  darn 
music  (Columbia!" 
259168.  Footlifters:  A 
Century  of  American 
Marches-G  Schuller 
conductor  (Columbia) 
246645  Music  From  V 
Disney  s  "Fantasia"  — 
Night  on  Bald  Mountai 
Sorcerer  s  Apprentice 
many  others  |  London) 
262378-262379  Jascf 
Heifetz  in  Concert  — hf 
plays  Franck  Bach,  eti 
(Counts  as  2  —  Columb 
268318  Heifetz-Piatig 
Concerts  —  chamber  rri 
by  Dvorak  Stravinsky. 
Gliere  others  (Columt 
269571  Robert  Merril 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Cl 
—  Yankee  Doodle  Dam 
Over  There:  Till  We  Me 
Again:  etc  (Columbia) 
261891-261892  Morm 
Tabernacle  Choir  — Ro 
Of  Ages.  31  great  hym 
Counts  as  2  — Columb 


Just  two  of  the 
great  performers 
whose  latest 
recordings  are  now 
offered  on  stereo 
records,  cassettes, 
8-track  cartridges 
and  reel  tapes 
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"The  report  moves 
public  thinking  about 
energy  problems  in 
a  sound  direction  and 
puts  forward  healthily 
provocative  proposals." 
—Gilbert  F.  White 
Director 
Institute  for 
Behavioral  Sciences 
University  of 
Colorado 
Chairman  of  the 
advisory  board 


"This  report  does  an 
excellent  job  of 
identifying  and  illumi- 
nating energy  policy 
issues.  It  is  superior 
as  a  general  exposition 
of  the  elements  of 
energy  policy  and  will 
elevate  the  stature  of 
debate  over  energy 
policy  by  treating 
energy  as  an  explicit 
policy  issue,  and 
defining  and  supporting 
a  consistent  and  broad 
set  of  policies." 

— Dean  E. 
Abrahamson 
Professor 
School  of 
Public  Affairs 
University  of 
Minnesota 


knew  what  my  feelings  were." 

The  foundation  had  come  to  him,  he  said, 
and  he  had  agreed  to  undertake  its  project  on 
the  condition  that  he  could  continue  to  lobby 
for  his  own  ideas.  The  foundation  could  pay 
for  the  studies,  but  he  would  hire  the  consul- 
tants and  decide  what  was  deserving  of  re- 
search. 

"But  Bundy  knew  all  that,"  he  said.  "The 
foundation  knew  it  was  buying  a  controversial 
guy.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  mandate  to  educate 
the  members  of  the  Congress  and  the  press." 

He  established  the  project's  offices  in  Wash- 
ington ( another  unusual  procedure  for  a  sup- 
posedly scholarly  and  nonpartisan  study  )  and 
began  the  business  of  recruiting  an  advisory 
board  that  would  invest  the  project  with  an  aura 
of  national  consensus.  Freeman  didn't  particu- 
larly care  who  the  foundation  nominated  to  the 
advisory  board.  He  was  concerned  only  that 
the  members  of  the  board  represented  a  suffi- 
ciently broad  spectrum  of  opinion  to  sustain 
the  illusion  of  impartiality.  He  agreed  to  print 
any  comments  they  might  wish  to  append  to 
the  final  report,  but  he  didn't  expect  to  pay 
close  attention  to  their  advice  or  counsel. 

"I  could  take  it  or  leave  it,"  he  said.  "What 
none  of  them  seemed  to  understand  .  .  .  prob- 
ably because  they  were  board-of-directors 
types  used  to  ordering  people  around  .  .  .  was 
that  I  had  the  power.  I  had  the  power,  and  it 
didn't  matter  what  any  of  them  said." 

Freeman  reminded  me  of  this  point  several 
times  during  the  space  of  an  hour,  and  I  re- 
member being  taken  aback  by  the  violent  em- 
phasis that  he  placed  on  the  word  power.  His 
enemies  had  been  delivered  into  his  hand-, 
and  he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  task  of 
meting  out  God's  vengeance.  Listening  to  him 
talk  about  the  wickedness  of  oil  companies, 
I  reflected  that  Freeman  and  Tavoulareas 
were  very  much  alike.  They  shared  an  equiva- 
lent obsession  with  power,  and  it  seemed  that 
both  of  them  had  embarked  on  the  project  in 
the  hope  of  rooting  out — once  and  for  all  and 
without  any  more  of  this  goddamn  wheedling 
and  compromise — the  infamous  doctrine  of 
those  people  whom  they  imagined  to  be  sub- 
verting the  Constitution  and  subtracting  from 
the  sum  of  their  civil  rights.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  argument  about  which  of  them  repre- 
sented legitimate  authority  in  the  United  States. 
Both  of  them  also  wanted  to  control  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  in  the  company  store,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  seemed  to  know  that  the  poor 
man  forced  to  do  the  work  of  the  society  sel- 
dom cares  whether  his  overlords  call  them- 
selves capitalists  or  environmentalists. 

When  Freeman  first  went  with  Ames  to  per- 
suade Tavoulareas  to  serve  on  the  advisory 


board,  each  must  have  thought  that  he  cou 
outwit  the  other.  Tavoulareas  accepted 
place  on  the  board  despite  the  advice  of  h 
friends  in  the  oil  industry  who  warned  hi 
against  trusting  "any  of  those  liberal  bastan 
at  the  Ford  Foundation"  and  despite  his  fam 
iarity  with  Freeman's  record  as  an  implacab 
opponent  of  big  business.  His  motives  for  d 
ing  so  deserve  a  moment's  speculation  becau 
it  is  possible  that  they  reflect  the  inability  i 
the  older  class  to  perceive  the  strengths  ar 
weaknesses  of  the  technocrats. 

Tavoulareas  may  have  thought  that  the  Foi 
Foundation  embodied  the  best  of  the  Ame 
ican  dream,  that  somehow  it  had  managed 
preserve  the  spirit  of  the  New  England  tov 
meeting  in  which  free  men  conduct  a  free  d 
bate  in  the  name  of  Enlightenment.  He  lu 
been  born  poor  in  the  Red  Hook  section 
Brooklyn,  working  his  way  upward  throu| 
the  hierarchy  of  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  in  tl 
tradition  of  Horatio  Alger.  If  that  much 
the  American  dream  proved  to  be  corre( 
then  why  not  the  rest  of  it?  Such  an  assum 
tion  would  cast  Tavoulareas  in  the  part  of  tl 
quixotic  idealist  who  agrees  to  lay  aside  li 
blackjack  because  he  believes  himself  in  tl 
presence  of  gentlemen.  This  is  an  engagii 
possibility,  but  it  requires  a  further  assum 
tion  of  innocence  and  naivete  that  doesn't  c 
incide  with  Tavoulareas's  reputation  for  bs 
gaining  with  Arabs.  Neither  does  it  coincii 
with  the  oil  industry's  preference  for  mono 
oly  dressed  up  in  the  pieties  of  free  enterpris 

It  thus  becomes  equally  possible  that  T 
voulareas  agreed  to  serve  as  a  member  of  tl 
advisory  board  because  he  thought  he  cou 
gain  an  easy  victory  over  people  whom  ] 
imagined  to  be  his  enemies.  Most  of  the  ot 
er  members  of  the  board  he  characterized 
"sweet  do-nothings"  and  "weak  humdrums 
the  kind  of  men  appointed  to  ornamental  cou 
cils  and  commissions  precisely  because  th< 
could  be  counted  upon  to  exchange  platitud 
and  sign  whatever  statement  was  put  in  fro 
of  them.  Tavoulareas  could  rely  on  his  tactic 
skills,  on  his  willingness  to  insult  people,  at 
on  a  research  division  within  his  own  comp 
ny  that  could  provide  the  glut  of  statistics  ne 
essary  to  refute  the  work  of  Freeman's  co 
sultants. 

As  long  as  he  believed  that  his  deal  w 
with  the  foundation  instead  of  with  Freema 
that  if  anything  went  wrong  he  could  fix 
with  the  people  who  mattered  (with  Bun< 
or  the  Board  of  Trustees  I ,  then  Tavoulare 
may  have  had  reason  to  think  that  his  vie) 
would  prevail.  Unfortunately,  he  missed  tl 
point  of  modern  politics  and  failed  to  reco 
nize  the  alliance  between  foundations  and  tl 
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wandering  moralists  upon  whom  the  founda- 
ions  lavish  money  and  patronage.  In  a  coun- 
ry  where  the  traditional  forms  of  politics  have 
>ecome  suspect  (vide  the  antipolitical  credo 
if  such  otherwise  different  people  as  Messrs. 
<Iixon,  Carter,  Agnew,  McGovern,  Nader,  and 
Jrown),  political  authority  comes  to  reside  in 
rganizations  pretending  to  exist  in  a  realm 
ieyond  politics — in  consumer  groups,  Presi- 
lential  commissions,  public-opinion  polls,  uni- 
ersities,  and,  most  conspicuously,  in  founda- 
ions.  Given  the  loud  ignorance  of  the  media, 
a  which  strident  and  competing  voices  all 
laim  to  be  the  voice  of  truth,  the  foundation 
emains  one  of  the  few  American  institutions 
hat  can  validate  the  claim  to  authority.  This 
forks  to  the  advantage  of  the  technocratic  in- 
fest, which  abrogates  to  itself  the  prerog- 
tives  of  government  by  purporting  to  reach 
;chnological  solutions  without  having  to  con- 
ront  the  stubbornness  of  human  needs,  inter- 
sts,  or  emotions.  Behind  the  facade  of  impar- 
iality,  the  weight  of  money  and  influence 
hifts  to  people  who  affect  to  despise  politics. 

The  Ford  Foundation  spends  as  much  as 
100  million  a  year  ( $200  million  before  the 
ecent  reductions)  for  a  multitude  of  studies, 
rograms,  symposia,  seminars,  and  social  ex- 
eriments  that  seek  to  identify  and  shape  the 
ublic  interest.  It  would  be  foolish  not  to  as- 
iime  that  the  projectors  of  these  visions  don't 
ope  to  impose  a  political  design  on  what  they 
erceive  as  the  careless  disorder  of  events.  No 
oubt  this  is  to  be  expected,  and  probably 
othing  can  be  done  about  it.  Money  is  poli- 
cs,  and  politics  is  money,  and  research  stud- 
:s  tend  to  flatter  the  self-interest,  as  well  as 
le  social  conscience,  of  the  buyer. 

Anybody  given  to  the  construction  of  con- 
siracy  theory  could  draw  lines  of  connection 
etween  a  great  many  of  the  people  beholden 
)  the  Ford  Foundation,  between  the  programs 
jpported  by  the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
nd  the  books  published  under  the  aegis  of 
le  Brookings  Institution,  between  money  spent 
>r  scientific  research  and  the  questions  that 
oliticians  identify  as  useful.  The  money  dis- 
ursed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  since  the  ad- 
snt  of  McGeorge  Bundy  in  1966  amounts  to 
tore  than  $2  billion.  Although  this  does  not 
;em  so  large  a  sum  when  compared  to  the 
:deral  deficit,  or  even  to  the  annual  budget  of 
ew  York  City,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
rabitious  metaphysicians  trade  at  small  prices, 
>metimes  for  nothing  more  than  an  invitation 
•  Aspen  to  take  part  in  a  symposium  or  their 
imes  printed  on  a  letterhead.  The  credentials 
ualify  them  as  oracles  of  the  received  wis- 
am,  which,  if  properly  advertised,  can  be 
langed  into  money  and  votes. 


IV 


HE  energy  project's  advisory  board 
held  the  first  of  its  eleven  meetings  in 
Washington  in  July  of  1972.  Within 
a  few  months  it  became  obvious  to 


several  members  that  Freeman  was  directing 
the  study  toward  a  predetermined  conclusion. 
Freeman's  choice  of  consultants,  his  casting  of 
the  argument  along  conservationist  lines,  his 
insistence  on  a  program  of  social  justice — all 
of  it  foretold  the  advent  of  an  ideological  tract. 
Phillip  Hughes,  the  assistant  comptroller  gen- 
eral of  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  one 
of  the  two  federal  bureaucrats  on  the  board, 
accepted  the  politics  of  the  project  as  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

"Everybody  knew  at  the  beginning,"  he 
said,  "that  the  point  of  view  would  be  Free- 
man's." 

Inclining  to  agree  with  Freeman's  bias  in 
favor  of  big  government,  Hughes  found  the 
discussions  "enjoyable  and  educational  .  .  .  not 
nearly  as  rough"  as  the  arguments  with  which 
he  was  familiar  in  Washington.  Harvey  Brooks, 
the  dean  of  engineering  at  Harvard,  also  un- 
derstood that  "what  Freeman  wanted  all  along 
was  a  political  document."  He  improved  as 
many  draft  papers  as  he  found  time  to  edit 
or  correct,  in  the  meantime  consoling  himself 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  final  report  wasn't 
"nearly  as  bad  as  it  might  have  been  if  Free- 
man had  been  allowed  to  write  everything  he 
wanted  to  write." 

The  meetings  moved  around  the  country, 
convening  in  places  such  as  Aspen  or  Santa 
Barbara.  The  views  of  the  sea  or  the  moun- 
tains apparently  did  little  to  improve  the  quali- 
ty of  the  argument. 

As  Tavoulareas  gradually  recognized  the 
weakness  of  his  position,  he  began  to  beat  his 
fists  on  tables  and  make  strident  accusations. 
Having  underestimated  the  strength  of  his  op- 
ponents, he  failed  to  understand  that  the  noisi- 
ness of  his  protest  confirmed  the  nonaligned 
members  in  their  worst  suspicions.  If  Tavou- 
lareas complained  so  much,  then  clearly  he 
must  be  hiding  something,  and  so  Freeman 
must  be  right  in  his  definition  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry as  a  conspiracy  of  thieves.  Tavoulareas 
also  failed  to  anticipate  the  indifference  of  the 
less  opinionated  members  toward  a  measurable 
result.  What  did  it  matter  to  them  where  the 
argument  came  out?  What  did  it  cost  them? 
Nor  could  Tavoulareas  intimidate  them  with 
threats  of  public  exposure.  Such  a  tactic  might 
work  against  businessmen  habitually  fright- 


"I  am  grateful  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  for 
giving  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  new 
view  of  what  could 
happen  so  that 
government  can  be 
directed  in  deciding 
what  ought  to  happen." 

— Lee  Botts 
Executive  Secretary- 
Lake  Michigan 
Federation 


"I  find  the  foregoing 
report  of  the  EPP 
staff  to  be  broad  in 
scope,  stimulating,  and 
especially  important 
because  it  makes  a 
careful  and  respectable 
case  for  slowing 
down,  even  stopping, 
the  growth  of 
energy  consumption." 
— Joseph  L.  Fisher 
Former  president 
Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc. 
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"Further,  the  report 
argues — in  our  view, 
properly — that  a 
wise  policy  will  be  one 
which  includes  a 
substantial  decrease  in 
the  rate  of  growth 
of  energy  use  in  the 
United  States  as  an 
essential  element." 

— Carl  Kaysen 
Director 
The  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study 
Harvey  Brooks 
Dean 
Division  of 
Engineering  and 
Applied  Physics 
Harvard  University 


ened  of  "what  people  might  think,"  but  the 
academic  reputation  waxes  and  grows  fat  in 
the  soil  of  controversy.  The  more  widely  known 
a  professor's  name,  the  more  valuable  his  opin- 
ions become,  and  the  more  often  he  will  be  in- 
vited to  sit  on  advisory  boards.  Given  the  cli- 
mate of  opinion  in  the  country  in  1972  and 
1973,  few  people  could  fail  to  gain  anything 
but  honor  if  they  were  known  to  be  despised 
by  the  president  of  the  Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 
Talking  to  several  members  on  this  point,  I  had 
the  feeling  that  they  smiled  pityingly  among 
themselves  about  what  they  came  to  regard 
as  "Tav's  harangues."  They  remembered  him  as 
"consuming  more  than  25  percent  of  the  time" 
in  rhetorical  tirades,  as  "unreasonable."  "over- 
bearing," and  "always  loud."  McCloskey  ex- 
tended the  general  observation  into  a  met- 
aphor, choosing  to  see  in  Tavoulareas  the  lit- 
eral embodiment  of  the  industrial  interests 
laying  waste  the  virgin  wilderness.  A  year 
later,  rocking  back  and  forth  in  his  chair,  Ta- 
voulareas found  it  almost  impossible  to  de- 
scribe his  feeling  of  frustration  and  anguish. 

"It  was  a  nightmare,"  he  said.  "The  whole 
thing  was  a  goddamned  nightmare.  The  mon- 
strous presumption  of  those  people.  Every- 
body was  an  instant  expert  on  everything;  on 
oil,  on  foreign  policy,  on  the  Middle  East,  for 
Christ's  sake.  None  of  them  knew  a  goddamned 
thing." 

At  the  meeting  in  Santa  Barbara  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1973,  not  only  Tavoulareas  but  also 
three  or  four  other  members  of  the  board 
threatened  to  resign.  Even  the  moderate  mem- 
bers mumbled  about  their  integrity  being  im- 
pugned. The  occasion  for  their  distress  was  a 
speech  that  Freeman  had  delivered  in  January 
to  the  Consumers  Federation  of  America. 
Identified  in  newspaper  accounts  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Energy  Policy  Project,  he  was  quot- 
ed as  making  a  number  of  political  statements 
— about  the  Nixon  Administration,  the  oil-im- 
port quota,  the  price  structure  of  the  energy 
industry.  Ames  remembered  the  speech  with 
acute  embarrassment. 

"It  was  not  the  kind  of  speech  you'd  want 
a  study  director  to  make."  he  said.  "Freeman 
was  given  complete  freedom,  but  .  .  .  people 
who  receive  that  kind  of  freedom  .  .  .  have  a 
responsibility  to  exercise  it  wisely." 

Again  he  was  apologetic,  conceding  that 
many  people  at  the  foundation  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  "Dave."  He  explained  that  prej- 
udicial statements  compromised  Dave's  cred- 
ibility as  an  objective  and  open-minded  re- 
searcher into  the  energy  question.  Smiling  as 
1  nightly  as  possible,  and  with  the  familiar 
strain  of  nervous  laughter  in  his  voice,  Ames 
said: 


"It  was  an  eye  opener  for  all  of  us.  We  re- 
alized that  Dave  really  was  an  active  partic- 
ipant, and  that  gave  us  a  real  problem." 

It  was  a  problem  that  the  foundation  made 
little  attempt  to  resolve.  The  advisory  board 
insisted  that  Freeman  make  a  public  apology, 
which  he  did  on  February  6  by  issuing  a  state- 
ment I  largely  ignored  by  the  press  )  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  regretted  the  way  in  which  his 
speech  might  have  been  interpreted.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  summoned  to  New  York  for 
what  Ames  de?cribed  as  "a  lively  and  active 
discussion"  with  McGeorge  Bundy.  Beyond 
that  the  foundation  did  nothing  but  hope  that 
the  controversy  would  go  away.  Nobody  sug- 
gested that  the  study  be  abandoned  or  that 
Freeman  be  replaced. 

"We  swallowed  hard  and  went  on  with  it," 
Ames  said.  He  offered  the  usual  explanations: 
that  so  much  money  had  been  spent,  that  there 
was  a  public  purpose  to  be  served,  that  the 
question  of  energy  was  becoming  more  and 
more  important  to  the  national  interest.  The 
explanations  were  those  of  a  man  wTho  feels 
himself  subservient  to  forces  beyond  his  knowl- 
edge or  control.  The  spectacle  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  pleading  helplessness,  as  if  it  were 
a  friendless  salesman  standing  in  line  at  a  wel- 
fare office,  seemed  to  me  either  difficult  to  be- 
lieve or  a  testimonial  to  its  disassociation  from 
the  political  reality  that  the  foundation  so  de- 
voutly wished  to  shape  into  monuments  of  the 
public  happiness. 

Having  made  his  apologies,  Freeman  con- 
tinued to  do  as  he  pleased.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  1973,  he  testified  before  Congress 
on  numerous  occasions  and  maintained  a  mar- 
ket in  information  for  newspaper  reporters 
and  Congressional  staff  assistants.  The  work- 
ing papers  submitted  by  consultants  to  the 
project  he  systematically  leaked  to  interested 
politicians.  One  of  his  most  frequent  corre- 
spondents was  a  man  named  Ed  Morrison,  the 
legislative  assistant  to  Charles  Vanik,  a  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  from  Ohio.  Vanik  is  an 
influential  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  a  man  known  for  his  in- 
terest in  energy  and  the  environment,  and 
Morrison  had  been  his  primary  source  of  in- 
formation since  1972.  Freeman  conferred  with 
Morrison  throughout  the  early  phases  of  the 
Energy  Project,  briefing  him  with  particular 
reference  to  automobile  efficiency,  tax  credits 
for  buildings  with  improved  insulation,  and  a 
federal  trust  fund  for  the  development  of  al- 
ternative sources  of  supply.  Morrison  acknowl- 
edged the  far-reaching  effect  of  Freeman's 
thinking  among  people  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  same  point  was  made  by  Rep.  Joseph  L. 
Fisher.  Democrat  of  Virginia,  who  had  been 


member  of  the  project's  advisory  board, 
isher  had  been  named  to  the  board  in  his  ca- 
icity  as  former  president  of  Resources  for 
e  Future,  Inc.  (an  environmental  group 
nded  in  large  part  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
jn ) ;  elected  to  Congress  in  November  1974, 
;  was  appointed  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
ammittee  and  assigned  responsibility  for  or- 
mizing  debate  on  the  energy  bill.  As  a  pre- 
ninary  to  this  task  he  presented  each  of  the 
embers  with  a  copy  of  A  Time  to  Choose. 
That  much  of  Freeman's  information  be- 
ime  outmoded  as  a  result  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
ar  in  October  1973  apparently  didn't  make 
ucli  difference,  either  to  Freeman  or  his  cor- 
spondents  in  Congress  and  the  press.  The 
onomic  analysis  in  the  final  report  estimates 
e  price  of  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  $7  a  bar- 
1:  at  the  time  of  the  report's  publication  the 
ice  had  risen  to  $11  a  barrel,  but  Freeman 
dn't  bother  to  change  the  numbers.  When 
ked  whether  he  had  reached  his  conclusions 
;fore  embarking  on  the  project,  he  dismissed 
e  question  as  one  of  slight  importance. 
"I  won't  say  that  I  didn't  have  some  feel 
r  the  subject,"  he  said.  "But  what  matters  is 
lether  the  conclusions  are  right  .  .  .  whether 
ey  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  public 
rutiny." 

Those  are  not  the  questions  that  would  oc- 
1  to  a  man  of  scientific  mind,  to  whom  the 
st  of  time  seems  impossible  and  the  value 
public  scrutiny  irrelevant,  and  so  I  think  it 
ir  to  assume  that  Freeman  approached  the 
idy  in  the  spirit  of  a  political  reformer, 
ich  an  attitude  would  explain  his  mood  of 
altation,  as  if  what  mattered  was  the  vin- 
;ation  of  a  social  philosophy.  The  death  of 
•liath  signified  the  birth  of  a  new  order. 
"We  were  ahead  of  the  issue,"  he  said.  "I 
ew  that  the  country  was  in  trouble,  that  we 
:re  wasting  energy,  that  Tavoulareas's  econo- 
y  had  gone  to  pot.  We  are  trying  to  put  it 
ck  together." 


A      T  its  final  meeting  on  August  5, 
1974,  the  project's  advisory  board, 
L-^k   finding  that  Freeman's  bias  was  deep- 
.m_ly  embedded  in  the  text  of  the  re- 
rt,  required  him  to  include  a  series  of  spe- 
ic  recommendations.   Although  originally 
nceived  as  an  open-minded  examination  of 
the  factors  relevant  to  an  energy  policy, 
I  report  quite  clearly  wasn't  any  such  thing. 


Any  pretense  to  objectivity  might  have  been 

cause  for  embarrassment. 

As  with  so  much  else  about  the  Energy  Policy 
Project,  the  final  difficulty  was  placed  in  its 
most  flattering  perspective  by  Marshall  Robin- 
son, a  vice-president  of  the  foundation  who  be- 
came director  of  its  Office  of  Environment  in 
1973  and  was  thereby  responsible  for  Free- 
man's report.  By  the  time  I  went  to  see  Robin- 
son in  early  1975,  the  report  already  had  be- 
gun to  come  under  attack  in  academic  circles. 
People  were  talking  about  its  poor  scholarship 
and  about  the  chance  of  the  foundation  being 
embroiled  in  a  political  scandal.  Older  than 
Ames  and  far  more  practiced  in  the  bureau- 
cratic arts,  Robinson  was  a  tall  and  handsome 
man  who  carried  himself  with  the  erect  posture 
of  a  military  officer.  Such  was  the  graciousness 
of  his  manner  that  he  managed  to  express  a 
number  of  contradictory  attitudes  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  gesture.  He  was  sorrowful 
and  yet  hopeful,  embarrassed  and  yet  forth- 
right, wistful  and  yet  admonishing,  delighted 
to  talk  about  the  project  and  yet  wondering 
why  it  couldn't  be  forgotten. 

The  controversy  that  had  attached  itself  to 
the  project,  he  said,  was  so  unfortunate,  so 
unnecessary,  so  obviously  not  the  foundation's 
sort  of  thing.  The  rumors  of  recrimination  dis- 
tressed him. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,"  he  said,  "to  place 
subsets  of  unhappiness  too  high  in  the  general 
assessment  of  a  process." 

So  many  aspects  of  the  study  seemed  to 
Robinson  cause  for  regret — Freeman's  failure 
to  provide  a  decent  set  of  notes,  what  he 
called  "the  irrelevant  social  philosophizing" 
about  corporate  enterprise,  the  reluctance  of 
the  advisory  board  to  deal  with  anything  but 
procedural  questions — that  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  choose  among  them.  Even  so,  he  was 
especially  wistful  about  the  matter  of  Tavou- 
lareas's dissent.  Of  course  Tavoulareas  was 
right  about  that,  "in  a  strictly  literal-minded 
way,  you  understand,"  but  nobody  else  had 
interpreted  the  agreement  as  an  invitation  to 
write  a  book  of  his  own.  Such  a  thing  had 
never  happened  before,  not  in  all  of  Robin- 
son's experience  with  foundation  affairs. 

"I  can't  imagine  why  a  man  with  Tav's  so- 
phistication and  experience  would  get  worked 
up  over  something  as  small  as  this,"  Robinson 
said.  "He's  used  to  winning  or  losing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  a  day  in  the  rou- 
tine of  the  oil  business.  He  knows  that  you 
win  some  and  lose  some."  If  any  fault  was 
to  be  found,  he  said,  it  was  probably  with  the 
advisory  board's  willingness  to  conceal  its  di- 
visions from  itself.  The  members  allowed  their 
emotions  to  get  tangled  up  in  everything,  and 


"It  is  a  pity  that  the 
report  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Project  was 
not  available  a  couple 
of  years  ago  to  help 
guide  us  through 
the  turmoil  of  the 
energy  crisis." 

— Michael 
McCloskey 
Executive  director 
Sierra  Club 


"The  failures  of  the 
report  are  many,  but 
they  do  not  detract 
from  its  substantial 
achievement,  for  they 
are  basically  failures 
of  stopping  short  rather 
than  of  affirmative 
error." 

— Joseph  L.  Sax 
Professor 
School  of  Law 
University  of 
Michigan 
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vet  they  didn't  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
those  emotions — which  was  a  pity,  of  course, 
but  probably  the  result  of  everybody  on  the 
board  being  "such  nice  guys."  He  reminded 
me  that  when  a  group  of  people  set  forth  on 
the  "high  road  of  energy  policy,"  some  of 
them  must,  of  necessity,  suffer  casualties. 

"A  foundation  study,"  he  said,  "is  not  a 
zero-sum  game." 

In  the  same  way  that  Robinson  sought  to 
minimize  the  political  or  scholarly  questions 
raised  by  the  study,  he  spoke  of  both  Freeman 
and  Tavoulareas  in  terms  of  the  affectionate 
diminutive.  Referring  to  them  as  "Dave"  and 
"Tav,"  he  smiled  tolerantly  when  informed  of 
their  reckless  talk,  as  if  he  were  being  told 
about  the  harmless  pranks  of  somebody  else's 
children.  Poor  Dave.  Poor  Tav.  Neither  of 
them  really  understood  the  purpose  of  the 
study.  Certainly  they  made  "important  con- 
tributions." but  they  exaggerated  their  own 
and  the  study's  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Of  Tavoulareas,  he  said: 

"Tav  didn't  have  what  I  would  call  an  in- 
stinctive understanding  of  advisory  commit- 
teeship." 

Of  Freeman,  he  said.  "We  had  hoped  that 
Dave  would  be  more  mature  than  that,  that  he 
would  do  something  about  his  stylistic  be- 
havior." 

Robinson  discounted  as  nonsense  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  report  achieving  a  political  re- 
sult. It  was,  he  said,  a  small  and  inconsequen- 
tial thing,  a  few  thousand  words  floated  off 
into  the  void  of  the  general  confusion,  a  tiny 
voice  crying  out  in  the  wilderness  of  the  na- 
tional energy  debate.  He  conceded  that  much 
of  what  Freeman  had  written  was  "simply  aw- 
ful stuff,"  but  he  couldn't  imagine  how  it 
could  do  any  harm.  It  didn't  matter  that  the 
foundation  had  arranged  to  distribute  300.000 
copies  of  the  abridged  text  through  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club,  or  that  the  Consumers 
Union  had  chosen  the  final  report  as  its  Jan- 
uary book  selection. 

"The  intelligent  reader,"  Robinson  said, 
"will  see  through  it." 

So  often  with  studies  of  this  kind,  he  said, 
the  prejudice  conceals  itself  in  the  language,  in 
inferences  rather  than  direct  statements,  and  so 
the  board  thought  it  prudent  to  "smoke  Dave 
out  ...  to  get  his  agenda  on  the  table." 

When  I  mentioned  this  subtlety  to  Freeman, 
he  permitted  himself  a  thin  smile. 

"If  that  is  what  they  want  to  think,"  he 
said,  "I  see  no  reason  to  contradict  them." 

Freeman  believed  that  his  cause  and  his 
generation  had  prevailed  against  the  primor- 
dial night  of  capitalist  superstition.  If  so,  then 
he  could  afford  a  gesture  of  condescension 


toward  those  whom  he  thought  he  had  rescued 
from  their  own  stupidities.  Freeman  accepted  il 
as  an  article  of  faith  that  "Tavoulareas's  econ- 
omy" (i.e.,  the  notion  of  free  enterprise  and 
its  attendant  miseries  I  soon  would  be  super- 
seded by  a  more  equitable  division  of  wealth, 
"The  public  debate  has  come  our  way,' 
he  said.  "The  government  has  embraced  oui 
ideas." 

In  retrospect  the  statement  reads  like  thi 
stuff  of  prophecy.  Freeman  sent  a  copv  of  /. 
Time  to  Choose  to  the  then  Governor  Carte: 
in  late  1974,  and  he  had  heard  that  the  gov 
ernor  carried  the  volume  around  with  him  a 
if  it  were  as  precious  to  him  as  the  writings  o 
Reinhold  Niebuhr.  In  the  summer  of  1976 
Freeman  went  to  Georgia  to  help  Mr.  Carte 
with  policy.  He  stayed  to  become  a  membe 
of  the  team  that  wrote  the  energy  plan.  Ac 
counts  published  in  the  newspapers  sugges 
that  the  plan  was  brought  forth  in  an  atmos 
phere  of  secrecy  and  mistrust.  It  was  writtei 
by  government  functionaries,  by  lawyers  an< 
academics,  almost  all  of  them,  like  Jame 
Schlesinger  (President  Carter's  nominee  a 
chief  of  the  new  energy  agencv  I .  represents 
tives  of  the  technocratic  interest.  As  the  sul 
sequent  debate  has  made  plain,  the  planner 
apparently  didn't  find  it  necessary  to  talk  I 
people  unlike  themselves — not  to  politicians 
not  to  officials  in  the  Departments  of  Transpoi 
tation  and  the  Treasury,  not  to  oil-compan 
executives,  not  to  anybody  who  might  violat 
the  purity  of  their  moral  vision.  As  might  hav 
been  expected,  they  assigned  the  task  of  allc 
eating  the  national  resources  to  a  govemmen 
bureaucracy  employing  20.000  people  and  rt 
quiring  an  annual  budget  of  S10.5  billion.  Thi 
bureaucracy  presumably  would  fall  to  the  di 
rection  of  officials  possessing  a  sufficiently  hig 
degree  of  conscience  to  adjudicate  the  nois 
and  competing  claims  of  citizens  less  fortx 
nate.  The  plan  endorsed,  almost  as  an  articl 
of  religious  faith,  the  principle  of  energy  cor 
servation  and  reserved  the  government's  righ 
to  restrain  all  forms  of  unauthorized  develop 
ment  and  to  demand  equal  sacrifices  from  a 
social  classes  and  interest  groups. 


VI 


WHETHER  TAVOULAREAS  foresai 
President  Carter's  plan  I  have  n> 
way  of  knowing,  but  somethin 
very  much  like  it  clearly  was  fore 
seen  by  John  Harper,  the  president  of  ALCOA 
Another  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  boarc 
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IBM  Reports 

Information:  a  resource 
that's  helping  us  manage  our 
other  resources  better. 

World  population  is  increasing  at  more  than  200,000  every  day.  It  is 
expected  to  double  in  the  next  25  years.  Where  will  the  additional  food  come  from? 
What  of  the  other  resources  needed  to  sustain  economic  growth  and  provide  a 
better  life  for  the  individual  on  this  shrinking  planet? 

The  supply  of  many  of  our  resources  is  finite,  and  our  rate  of  use,  alarming. 
For  example,  consumption  of  mineral  resources  has  been  soaring  throughout  the 
world. This  country  alone  has  consumed  more  minerals  and  mineral  fuels  in  the  last 
30  years  than  all  of  mankind  used  in  all  previous  history. 

Finding  new  deposits  of  these  finite  resources— and,  where  possible,  de- 
veloping alternate  sources— must  obviously  go  hand  in  hand  with  more  careful 
management  of  what  we  consume.  Supplies  of  replenishable  resources— food, 
fibers,  timber— can  fortunately  be  expanded  by  human  effort,  butthe  required  scale 
of  increase  poses  an  awesome  challenge. 

Most  critical  of  all,  the  sustaining  resources  of  life  itself— air,  water  and 
land— must  be  protected  from  mounting  dangers  in  our  ever  more  crowded,  more 
industrialized  world. 

In  the  struggle  to  manage  our  resources  more  effectively,  information  is 
proving  to  bean  immensely  valuable  ally.  Thanks  to  rapidly  advancing  information 
technology,  it  has  become  a  vital  resource  in  its  own  right. 

Information  is  the  essence  of  IBM's  business:  providing  products  to  record 
it,  process  it,  communicate  it,  store  it,  and  retrieve  it. 

Computers  are  being  used  in  the  effort  to  locate  new  sources  of  oil,  gas  and 
minerals.  They  are  being  used  to  explore  ways  to  apply  solar  and  geothermal 
energy,  to  maximize  hydroelectric  power  output  and  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion in  buildings  without  sacrificing  comfort  or  safety. 

Computers  are  processing  information  about  soil  chemistry,  climate,  pest 
resistance  and  plant  genetics— helping  in  the  campaign  to  produce  more  abundant 
food  crops.  They  are  aiding  in  smog  control,  investigating  ozone  depletion,  con- 
tributing to  improved  water  purification. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  All,  like  these,  have  been  made  possible 
by  innovation  in  information  technology. 

Clearly,  better  management  through  modern  information  technology  is 
only  part  of  the  solution  to  our  resource  problems.  But  it  is  an  important  part. 

IBM  will  continue  to  advance  technology  in  many  areas  to  develop  better 
ways  to  help  people  use  the  vital  and  productive  resource  called  information. 
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Harper  also  had  been  appalled  by  tbe  imph*- 
cations  of  Freemanrs  th  inking-  bat.  unlike  Ta- 
voulareas.  be  bad  made  no  complaint  about 
tbe  Emits  of  bis  dissent.  Withfn  lie  space  al- 
lowed be  said  plainly  tbat  "the  premise  of  gov- 
ernment control  —  is  abborrent  to  me  and.  I 
am  sure,  to  most  of  tbe  people  in  tbis  nation." 
Tbe  assumptions  underlying  tbe  report  seemed 
to  him  consistent  with  a  totalitarian  definition 
of  tbe  state,  and  tbis  he  also  mentioned  in  bis 
dissent:  "Sach  controls,  no  matter  bow  well- 
intentioned  they  may  be.  could  cost  Americans 
their  economic  freedom  of  choice,  and — in- 
evitably— their  political  liberties  as  wefl." 

Harper  brooded  on  the  matter  throughout 
the  autumn  of  1974:  when  the  chance  offered 
itself  in  December,  he  willingly  raised  money 
for  a  scholarly  repudiation  of  Freeman  rs  re- 
port. Subsequendy  entitled  \o  Time  to  Con- 
fuse, this  counter-study  was  published  in  March 
1973  by  the  Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies 
in  San  Francisco.  It  consisted  of  ten  academic 
commentaries  from,  among  others.  Morris  A. 
Adelman.  professor  of  industrial  management 
at  MIT  and  a  well-known  critic  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry: Herman  Kahn  of  the  Hudson  Institute: 
and  Walter  J.  Mead,  professor  of  economics 
at  tbe  University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Mead  bad  been  a  consultant  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  project,  but  his  unhappiness  with 
Freeman  rs  interpretations  of  his  work  prompt- 
ed him  to  resign-  The  introductory  essay  to  Sro 
Time  So  Confuse  describes  Freeman's  report 
as  an  all  but  worthless  ideological  tract — "ar- 
rogant and  paternalist"  in  its  assertions  of 
what  comprises  the  public  welfare,  deserving 
of  inclusion  in  "the  Guinness  Book  of  World 
Records  for  the  most  errors  of  economic  fact 
and  analysis"  in  one  volume.  The  subsequent 
articles  become  both  more  specific  and  more 
derisive.  Several  contributors  cannot  refrain 
from  observing  that  the  report  shows  little  un- 
derstanding either  of  the  working  of  the  free 
market  or  the  mechanism  of  a  successful  car- 
tel. Other  contributors  remark  on  the  report's 
failure  to  note  a  connection  between  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

The  conception  of  the  counter-study  appears 
to  have  derived  from  a  fairly  extensive  feeling 
of  revulsion  within  the  community  of  profes- 
sional economists.  During  the  summer  of  1974 
J.  Qayburn  T.aForce.  the  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  at  L  CLA.  heard  in- 
creasingly vivid  rumors  about  the  shoddiness 
of  Freeman's  report.  Economists  employed  to 
do  consulting  work  for  Freeman  spoke  to  La- 
Force  of  the  way  in  which  their  findings  had 
been  declared  unacceptable  because  they  failed 
to  conform  to  the  ideological  specifications. 
People  said  tbat  the  report  was  so  badly  done 


that  it  constituted  an  insult  to  the  profession. 
"But  the  thing  itself."  LaForce  said,  "was 

much  worse  than  the  worst  rumors." 

LaForce  approached  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Studies  with  the  notion  of  publish- 
ing a  rebuttal  because  he  was  convinced  that 
Freeman's  report  was  "likely  to  become  an  in- 
fluential handbook  for  people  running  around 
Washington."  He  was  further  convinced  that 
much  of  the  trouble  in  the  country  followed 
from  the  bad  legislation  written  by  eager  but 
misinformed  politicians.  The  academic  unhap- 
piness with  Freeman's  economic  analysis  co- 
incided with  Harpers  uneasiness  about  Free- 
man's poKtical  vision.  The  institute  took 
advantage  of  the  common  discontent  to  raise 
the  $30,000  necessary  for  the  publication  oi 
,\  o  Time  to  Confuse.  A.  Lawrence  Chickering, 
the  executive  director  of  the  institute,  ap- 
proached a  number  of  sizable  corporations 
with  the  information  that  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  business  community  to  repudiate  the 
Ford  Foundation  attack  on  its  traditional  free- 
doms. He  went  to  corporations  that  had  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  to  do  with  the  production  oi 
energy  i  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  oi 
too  parochial  a  complaint  • .  and  in  response 
to  his  poKtical  hypothesis  I  presumablv  con- 
firmed by  the  discreet  witness  of  John  Harp- 
er i .  the  institute  received  about  $3,000  each 
from  the  ALCOA  Foundation.  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph.  Continental  Can.  the 
John  Deere  Foundation.  E.  I.  duPont  de  Ne- 
mours. IBM.  International  Harvester.  Deering 
Milliken.  Monsanto.  Proctor  and  Gamble. 
Sears  Roebuck.  Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
Union  Carbide  Corporation. 

All  of  these  are  corporations  of  great  wealth 
and  influence  in  national  affairs,  and  all  oi 
them  are  presumably  administered  by  men  oi 
intelligence  and  pubHc  acumen.  And  yet, 
with  its  habitual  inability  to  understand  the 
politics  of  the  media,  the  older  class  bungled 
the  announcement  of  its  bad  news.  Chickering 
went  to  Washington  and  convened  a  press  con- 
ference, but  tbe  pubEcation  of  iVo  Time  to  Corn- 
fuse  passed  almost  without  notice  in  the  press. 
His  friends  in  the  profession  later  explained  he 
should  have  "orchestrated"  the  release  of  hi 
information,  that  he  should  have  leaked  it  is 
bits  and  pieces  of  salacious  gossip  to  the  Style 
section  of  the  Washington  Post  or  to  the  in* 
portant  columnists  in  town.  Having  though* 
that  "the  ideas  made  a  difference."  Chicker- 
ing was  alarmed  by  what  he  described  as  "the 
theatricality  of  journalists."  He  neglected  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  corporations  thai 
had  put  up  money  for  the  counter-study,  and 
by  so  doing  he  lost  the  chance  of  presenting 
the  Ford  Foundation  as  a  villain. 


VII 

[N  APRIL  OF  1975  I  went  to  see  MeGeorge 
Bundy.  So  many  aspects  of  the  Eherg) 
Policy  Project  seemed  so  unusual — the 
possibility  of  a  political  motive,  the  pub- 
outcrv  of  an  oil-company  president,  the 
ibarrassinent  of  Robinson  and  Ames,  Free- 
m's  exaltation  and  glee,  the  publication  of 
foundation  study  for  the  express  purpose  of 
-crediting  another  foundation  study — that  I 
>ked  to  Bundy  as  to  a  light  in  the  darkness. 
1  received  me  in  the  Roman  manner,  reclin- 
y  on  a  low  couch  and  smiling  the  enigmatic 
lile  of  a  man  who  knows  much  but  tells  lit- 
.  I  never  know  what  to  make  of  men  who 
opt  that  pose;  sometimes  it  signifies  benign 
jtiscience;  at  other  times  it  tempts  the  fool- 
i  into  the  abyss  of  error.  With  regard  to 
ndv.  I  had  read  testimony  on  both  sides  of 
j  interpretation.  His  admirers  described  him 
a  political  bureaucrat  of  incomparable  sub- 
ty.  In  support  of  their  praise  they  mentioned 
■ply's  success  in  the  world,  pointing  out  that 
had  been  born  to  a  Boston  family  of  high 
ellectual  attainment,  that  he  had  become 
in  of  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
Is  that  he  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  ad- 
ers  to  the  late  President  Kennedy,  and  that 
could  read  Herodotus  in  Greek.  His  critics 
ntioned  the  effect  of  his  success  on  other 
)ple.  They  spoke  of  his  enthusiasm  for  po- 
cal  assassination  and  the  Vietnam  war,  of 
committing  the  Ford  Foundation's  invest- 
nt  portfolio  to  a  policy  of  adventurous  ex- 
ision  at  precisely  the  point,  in  late  1968. 
en  the  stock  market  began  to  collapse. 
Probably  it  is  unfair  to  form  impressions  of 
nan  on  the  basis  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
t  the  day  on  which  Bundy  granted  me  an 
hence  was  not  a  favorable  one  from  the 
nt  of  view  of  his  admirers.  The  papers  that 
rning  published  accounts  of  the  retreat 
m  Danang.  The  news  was  of  people  mov- 
•  south,  of  Americans  departing  on  helicop- 
5,  of  Vietnamese  killing  each  other  as  thev 
wed  at  the  gunwales  of  the  last  boats.  An- 
er  article  on  an  inside  page  of  the  New 
rk  Times  explained  that  a  loss  of  assets  had 
.  iged  the  Ford  Foundation  to  dismiss  300 
ployees  and  reduce  by  one-half  the  budget 
its  philanthropy.  None  of  this  news  was  re- 
>  ted  in  Bundy's  thin  and  distant  smiling. 
:e  Marshall  Robinson  he  sought  to  min- 
ze.  diminish,  and  make  small,  but.  unlike 
I  binson.  he  offered  no  apology.  He  did  what 
I  could  to  conduct  a  cordial  conversation. 


but  he  left  tin*  distinct  impression  that  we  were 
talking  about  an  animal  left  dead  in  the  street. 
Of  Tavoulareas  and  his  incessant  complaint, 
Bundy  said: 

"People  employed  in  private  enterprise  are 
always  surprised  that  other  people  have  opin- 
ion-. They  haven't  had  the  tempering  that  re- 
sults from  government  service." 

His  tone  of  voice  implied  that  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  businessmen  could  be  ascribed 
to  their  parochial  interest  in  money  and  trade. 
As  for  the  possibility  of  a  political  motive  on 
the  part  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  Bundy  laughed 
at  the  childishness  of  such  an  idea. 

"Tf  you  mean  lobbying  for  a  particular 
point  of  view,"  he  said,  "certainly  not.  If  you 
mean  drawing  attention  to  issues  of  great  na- 
tional interest,  obviously  yes." 

As  a  general  statement  of  principle,  this  sat- 
isfactorily answers  the  question.  The  difficulty 
with  it  arises  from  a  specific  application  to 
S.  David  Freeman  and  the  Energy  Policy  Proj- 
ect. Freeman's  commitment  to  "a  particular 
point  of  view"  should  have  been  apparent  since 
1968.  By  assigning  him  responsibility  for  the 
project,  the  foundation  indirectly  constituted 
itself  as  a  lobbyist.  Bundy  understood  that 
Freeman  would  leak  the  draft  studies  and  con- 
sulting papers  to  members  of  Congress  and 
the  press.  Reminding  me  that  the  foundation 
was  accountable  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  its 
own  trustees,  he  quoted  the  1968  legislation 
(  which  he  described  as  "the  language  of  art") 
that  obliges  foundations  to  "make  available 
non-partisan  research"  to  almost  anybody  who 
asks  for  it.  With  what  I  took  to  be  a  glint  of 
sly  humor  in  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  Bundy 
then  said: 

"If  I  know  Freeman,  he  would  make  his 
findings  available  to  anybody  who  would  listen 
to  him  ...  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night." 

Together  with  the  other  people  who  de- 
fended the  integrity  of  the  project.  Bundy  ad- 
vised me  against  placing  "an  undue  empha- 
sis" on  the  final  report.  The  entire  project 
consisted  of  twenty-one  volumes  at  a  price  of 
$220  in  cloth  and  $80  in  paper  editions.  This 
body  of  research  would  provide  the  context 
for  "a  continuing  dialogue."  Bundy  said.  He 
implied  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assign 
significance  to  a  report  which,  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  might  be  construed  as 
nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  press  release. 
Given  Freeman's  political  objectives  and  the 
foundation's  policy  of  extending  what  it  likes 
to  call  "the  outreach,"  that  argument  also 
seemed  slightly  disingenuous.  Only  a  few  peo- 
ple would  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  complete 
text.  It  was  the  final  report  that  the  foundation 
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sought  to  advertise  with  drums  and  flourishes, 
and  it  was  the  final  report  that  Congressman 
Fisher  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Bundy  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  publication  of  No  Time  to  Con- 
fuse, but  he  hadn't  found  time  to  read  it.  The 
rumor  of  what  he  called  its  "polemical  intent" 
did  nothing  but  raise  unpleasant  questions  in 
his  mind  about  the  people  who  paid  for  it. 

"At  the  foundation,"  he  said,  "we  do  our 
business  on  the  top  of  the  desk." 

Y11I 

IF  IT  accomplished  nothing  else,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Energy  Policy  Project 
testified  to  the  lack  of  leadership  in  the 
country  and  to  the  collapse  of  an  idea  of 
legitimate  authority.  Confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem of  great  complexity,  a  problem  important 
not  only  to  themselves  but  also  to  their  chil- 
dren and  everybody  else  in  the  world,  the  in- 
terested parties  fell  to  arguing  about  who  would 
corner  the  markets  in  heat  and  light.  Instead 
of  inspiring  a  debate  about  the  ways  in  which 
the  world's  natural  and  technological  resources 
n.ight  be  put  to  the  best  use  for  all  mankind, 
the  Energy  Policy  Project  offered  a  melancholy 
lesson  in  the  narrowness  of  competing  interests. 
Few  people  on  any  side  of  the  argument  could 
agree  to  a  common  system  of  values;  neither 
could  they  refrain  from  describing  one  another 
with  the  empty  slogans  ("the  interests,"  "po- 
lice state,"  et  cetera)  characteristic  of  people 
who  fear  unseen  abstractions  moving  around 
in  the  shadows  beyond  their  experience  or  un- 
derstanding. The  recognition  of  their  own  weak- 
ness prompted  them  to  affect  an  air  of  exag- 
gerated certainty  and  inclined  them  to  pursue 
their  objectives  by  means  of  indirection. 

The  foundation  deemed  it  necessary  to  hire 
Freeman  as  its  agent  in  the  cause  of  energy 
conservation;  Freeman  seemed  to  think  of  him- 
self as  a  man  working  behind  enemy  lines,  and 
the  presidents  of  both  ALCOA  and  Mobil  ap- 
pealed to  the  guerrilla  theater  of  the  national 
press.  Probably  the  worst  of  the  confusion  had 
to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  old  and  the 
new  class  preferred  to  conceive  of  the  other  as 
malevolent  conspiracies.  Freeman  expressed 
the  traditional  suspicions  of  New  York  indus- 
trialists in  the  manner  of  a  drawing  by  Thom- 
as Nast.  as  if  they  were  evil  and  cynical  old 
men  who  could  fix  prices,  buy  governments, 
rig  markets,  and  declare  foreign  wars.  He  per- 
sisted in  this  idea  despite  the  chapter  in  his 
own  report  that  could  find  no  proof  of  monop- 
oly or  cabal  among  the  major  oil  companies 
and  despite  his  direction  of  the  Ford  Founda- 


tion Energy  lolicy  Project  to  his  own  use 
Both  Harper  and  Tavoulareas  apparently  che 
ished  equivalent  fantasies  about  the  terrib 
and  irresponsible  power  of  the  new  class.  Th( 
envisioned  zealous  bureaucrats  (intelligeri 
pious,  underpaid )  dictating  changes  in  the  la 
from  within  the  strongholds  of  the  SEC,  tl 
IRS.  and  the  Department  of  Justice.  Like  mar 
other  members  of  the  merchant  class,  they  ha 
come  to  think  of  Washington  as  the  seat  < 
socialist  heresy.  Together  with  Freeman,  the 
insisted  on  the  truth  of  their  vision,  despite  tl 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  energy  bill  draf 
ed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  197 
never  had  a  chance  of  even  reaching  a  vol 
in  Congress,  and  the  present  evidence  sugges 
that,  except  in  severely  modified  form,  Pres 
dent  Carter's  plan  has  equally  little  chance  < 
becoming  law. 

It  promises  so  many  things  to  so  many  di 
ferent  and  irreconcilable  interests  that  obviou 
ly  it  satisfies  nobody.  Economists  of  the  Rigl 
referred  to  the  plan  as  a  "bureaucrat's  d< 
light";  economists  on  the  Left  suggested  thf 
the  plan  would  provide  government  subsid 
and  a  protection  of  markets  for  the  major  o 
companies.  A  critic  as  astute  as  Barry  Con 
moner  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  effects  c 
the  plan  would  betray  its  rhetoric :  that  it  woul 
save  little  energy,  favor  the  rich  over  the  pool 
stimulate  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
place  unbearable  demands  on  the  nation's  dwir 
dling  supply  of  investment  capital,  encourag 
both  unemployment  and  inflation,  and  general 
ly  make  possible  the  catastrophe  that  it  seek 
to  avert. 

Although  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  merchar 
class  and  its  habit  of  blind  rapacity,  I  cannc 
see  how  a  policy  of  "zero  growth"  can  do  an} 
thing  but  lead  to  even  more  savage  result.  Pe( 
pie  want  what  they  want,  and  they  will  pa 
whatever  prices  they  must,  and  so  it  is  no  us 
trying  to  tell  them  what's  good  for  them.  Lik 
Prohibition  and  other  governmental  attempl 
to  justify  man's  ways  to  Cod,  the  National  Ei 
ergy  Plan  presumably  would  accomplish  a  pui 
pose  contrary  to  the  one  intended.  Given 
limited  supply  of  goods,  people  compete  moi 
fiercely  for  the  smaller  number  of  jobs,  fre< 
doms,  and  opportunities.  They  would  place  a 
even  heavier  reliance  on  money  because  moi 
ey  would  provide  them  with  the  only  defens 
against  the  officiousness  of  government.  In  a 
open  and  expanding  society,  people  will  pa 
their  taxes,  study  the  odds,  and  try  to  improv 
their  lot:  within  a  closed  society,  they  have  n 
choice  but  to  kill  each  other.  This  also  can  r. 
construed  as  an  equivalent  of  war,  but  I  doul 
whether  it  is  one  that  Mr.  Carter  would  smij 
ingly  describe  as  moral.  I 
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UNDER  PALLADIO'S  SPELL 

by  Garry  Wills 


■  Fabbriche  e  i  Disegni  di  Andrea 
dladio,  raccolti  ed  illustrati  da 
tavio  Bertotti  Scamozzi.  Facsim- 

reprint  of  the  first  edition  (1776- 
83),  four  volumes  bound  in  two.  La 
•ccia  (Trento)  under  the  sponsorship 

the  Andrea  Palladio  International 
nter  of  Architectural  Studies  in  Vi- 
lza,  distributed  in  America  by  the 
liversity  of  Virginia:  999  hand-num- 
red  copies,  $400. 

HEN  RUSKIN  BEGAN  his 
second  art  course  at  Ox- 
ford, he  took  a  plough 
with  him  into  the  lec- 
e  hall.  He  introduced  it  as  an  ex- 
ple  of  perfect  architecture — of  con- 
uction  that  resists  wear  by  tactically 
lding  to  it.  The  boat  and  the  bridge 
re  his  next  examples  of  architecture 


as  a  wedge  the  mind  inserts  into  the 
flow  and  chaos  of  nature.  He  also,  in 
his  system  of  symbols,  used  the  plough 
as  a  type  of  sculpture's  "furrowing" 
principle:  the  plough  carves  earth,  sub- 
mitting wild  nature  to  the  mind's  ar- 
rangement. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  greatest  inven- 
tion was  the  "mouldboard  of  least  re- 
sistance" (the  afterpart  of  a  wooden 
plough).  Jefferson  thought  of  this  as  a 
scientific  work,  not  as  "art"  in  any  nar- 
row sense.  It  was  a  problem  in  the  solid 
geometry  of  moving  objects,  where  one 
surface  must  perform  three  wedging 
actions  in  overlapping  sequence.  There 
is  no  evidence  he  ever  set  his  hand  to 
a  plough,  not  even  to  one  of  his  own. 
He  solved  the  problem  in  his  study,  by 
the  numbers. 

But  he  built  his  buildings  by  the 


numbers  too.  When  he  criticized  early- 
American  architecture  because  no  one 
in  the  colonies  could  "draw  an  order," 
he  meant  that  the  colonists  did  not  have 
Palladio's  numbers  by  heart.  Given  the 
width  of  a  column  in  any  order,  one 
should  know  of  necessity  its  height, 
along  with  the  proportion  of  base  to 
column  and  column  to  capital.  Jeffer- 
son praised  his  own  plough  because  its 
structural  principles  could  be  stated 
mathematically — and  therefore  put  to 
use  anywhere  in  the  world,  by  people 
who  had  never  even  seen  a  plough  be- 
fore. In  the  same  way,  he  advanced  his 
weights-and-measures  plan  for  Ameri- 
ca with  the  argument  that  it  appealed 
to  no  mere  physical  exemplar  but  to  an 
experiment  in  pendulum  mathematics 

Garry  Wills,  a  journalist,  is  the  author  of 
Nixon  Agonistes  and  Bare  Ruined  Choirs. 
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that  could  be  reenacted  anywhere,  at 
any  time. 

Jefferson  never  saw  a  building  con- 
structed by  the  sixteenth-century  stone- 
carver  and  scholar,  Andrea  de  Pietro 
della  Gondola  (later  known  as  Palla- 
dio). But  the  clear  line-drawings  in 
Palladio's  famous  Four  Books  of  Ar- 
chitecture dictated  the  first  plan  of 
Monticello  and  the  entire  structure  of 
Jefferson's  second  home,  Poplar  Forest. 
When  he  came  to  build  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Jefferson  lined  up  the  pa- 
vilions on  its  Lawn  like  so  many  pages 
from  Palladio,  each  illustrating  a  dif- 
ferent order  or  style. 

Jefferson  WAS  just  one  of  many 
architects  to  fall  under  the  spell 
of  Palladio.  It  was  study  of  Palla- 
dio's buildings  and  books  that 
turned  Inigo  Jones  from  a  scene  de- 
signer into  an  architect.  No  other  theo- 
rist, not  even  Vitruvius,  has  had  a  wider 
or  more  lasting  impact  than  Palladio 
— because,  among  other  things,  Pal- 
ladio subsumed  and  extended  the  Vi- 
truvian  canons.  His  influence  is"  oddly 
pervasive  because  elusive.  When  large 
wood  models  of  his  principal  buildings 
were  put  on  display  at  Vicenza  in  1973, 
they  became  the  subject  of  heated  con- 
troversy. Some  models  had  the  mea- 
surements of  Palladio's  actual  construc- 
tions. Others  followed  the  figures  in  the 
Four  Books.  And  some  adopted  the  ver- 
sion presented  in  Bertotti  Scamozzi's 
Buildings  and  Designs  of  Andrea  Pal- 
ladio, published  two  centuries  after  the 
master's  own  work. 

The  Vicenza  models  toured  America 
during  the  Bicentennial,  staying  a  long 
time  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  could  be  viewed 
from  the  balconies  as  if  from  an  air- 
plane. At  the  same  time,  a  stunning 
Italian  facsimile  of  Bertotti  Scamozzi's 
four  volumes  was  released  through  the 
University  of  Virginia  Press.  The  first 
of  those  volumes  had  appeared  in  1776, 
and  was  enjoying  its  own  bicentennial. 
Any  serious  library  should  try  to  own 
this  limited  reprint  of  the  four  original 
volumes  bound  together  as  two — for 
studies  in  the  Renaissance,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  the  history  of  en- 
graving techniques,  as  well  as  for  ar- 
chitectural studies  proper.  I  sav  this 
despite  the  imposing  size  (191/-;  inches 
by  ISV2  inches),  weight  (twenty-five 
pounds),  and  cost  ($400)  of  the  pack- 


age. Many  illustrations  fold  out  twen- 
ty-five inches  across  the  table,  display- 
ing exquisitely  shaded  copper  etchings 
of  the  buildings,  with  projection  and 
shadows,  inner  moldings  and  ornament, 
as  well  as  the  plans  and  elevations  to 
be  found  in  Palladio's  own  work.  The 
books  are  themselves  a  work  of  art, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  eighteenth-century  scholarship.  Un- 
fortunately the  Fabbriche  is  accom- 
panied by  a  small  volume  containing  a 
stilted,  ungrammatical,  and  frequently 
misprinted  English  translation  by  How- 
ard Burns. 

Ottavio  Bertotti  came  to  this  work 
as  a  vocation,  called  across  the  years 
by  quiet  fellowship  with  Palladio's  own 
disciple,  Vincenzo  Scamozzi,  who  left 
a  grant  of  money  to  be  bestowed  on 
some  worthy  follower  of  Palladio.  A 
condition  of  accepting  the  bequest  was 
the  adoption  of  Scamozzi's  name.  The 
sense  of  an  art  priesthood  handed  down 
is  further  emphasized  when  we  consider 
that  Palladio  took  his  own  adopted 
name  ("Blessed  of  Pallas  [Athena]") 
from  a  character  in  the  epic  poem  by 
his  patron,  the  Count  Giangiorgio  Tris- 
sino. 

The  new  Scamozzi,  armed  with  his 
name  and  the  means  to  live  up  to  it, 
submitted  Palladio's  own  villas  and 
town  houses,  churches  and  convents,  to 
the  meticulous  measuring  process  that 
Palladio  had  followed  in  his  study  of 
Roman  ruins.  Scamozzi  was  puzzled — 
as  Inigo  Jones  had  been  before  him — 
by  frequent  disagreement  between  the 
buildings  Palladio  erected  and  the  plans 
for  them  he  put  in  his  books.  At  first, 
he  thought  this  the  result  of  accident 
or  interference — Palladio  had  not  been 
able  to  complete  a  design,  or  had  been 
thwarted  by  his  patrons.  Yet  by  his 
third  volume  he  had  guessed  at  the  so- 
lution modern  scholars  accept:  Palla- 
dio "corrected"  his  own  buildings  to- 
ward a  mathematical  ideal  in  the  Four 
Books.  This  is  what  Rudolf  Wittkower 
has  called  Palladio's  "fugal"  approach 
to  architecture,  the  arranging  of  all  di- 
mensions according  to  Renaissance 
theories  of  harmony.  Others  had  seen 
that  Palladio  loosened  the  dogmatism 
of  fixed  orders:  but  he  did  this  to  serve 
a  more  inclusive  and  stringent  mathe- 
matics of  spatial  harmonization. 

Bertotti  Scamozzi.  in  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  buildings  as  raised  and  the 
buildings  a?  drawn,  was  forced  to  de- 
tective work  of  the  highest  order,  using 


methods  that  set  new  standards  of  h 
vestigation  and  analysis,  and  workir 
himself  into  Palladio's  mind  "on  tl 
spot"  as  well  as  in  the  study.  So  the] 
was  a  very  good  case  to  be  made  f< 
those  models  based  more  on  Scamo 
zi's  eighteenth-century  volumes  than  c 
the  sixteenth-century  books  of  Palladi 
himself. 


For  in  truth  there  is  no  sing 
best  version  of  most  Pallad: 
buildings.  Each  has  claims  1 
its  own  kind  of  authenticit 
Palladio  often  reverses  the  normal  ( 
expected  procedure:  his  real  buildir 
becomes  a  preliminary  "sketch"  f< 
the  completed  theory  embodied  in  h 
books.  He  lived  with  buildings  of  tl 
mind,  toward  which  his  actual  buiL 
ing  was  often  just  one  step  in  a  pro 
ess.  We  cannot  think  of  the  desigi 
we  have  as  prior  to  the  buildings:  y 
they  can  never  totally  replace  the  buiL 
ings,  either.  They  stand  somewhat 
the  relationship  of  a  composer's  co 
rected  musical  score  and  his  own  r 
cording  of  the  uncorrected  score.  Fu 
thermore,  Scamozzi's  fine  engravinj 
not  only  "flesh  out"  the  drawings  wil 
added  detail,  texture,  and  shading,  bu 
in  a  sense,  replant  the  theoretical  buil 
ing  on  the  site.  They  are  one  importai 
part  of  that  process  by  which  Pallad 
continues  to  move  in  and  out  of  tim 
Palladio  thought,  after  all,  that  he  w; 
reinventing  antiquity,  correcting  time 
corruptions  by  going  deeper  into  tim 
drawing  on  ancient  ideas  to  form 
style  that  could  never  be  old.  He  trie 
to  resurrect  the  crumbled  remains  > 
Roman  monuments  by  breathing  Ne 
platonic  number  into  their  shells.  It  w. 
an  artistic  endeavor  of  the  most  incl 
sive  kind,  a  program  that  would  sha] 
lives  by  the  symmetry  of  those  stru 
tures  that  channel  human  activity. 

A  villa  by  Palladio  was  a  kosm< 
meant  to  unite  many  forms  of  activit 
Dovecotes  flank  pediments.  Anim 
quarters,  workers'  rooms,  library,  ba 
room  are  hierarchically  knit  togethe 
Vergil  was  linked  with  Vitruvius,  He 
iod  with  Plato,  farm  seasons  with  syi 
posia,  making  nature  teach  man  whi 
man  subdued  it.  Even  error  and  a 
cident  served  Palladio's  purpose.  I 
thought  Rome's  villas  had  temple  pc 
ticos,  and  thus  made  Jefferson's  "c 
namented  farm"  lift  white  colum 
toward  the  mountains.  Palladio  thoug 
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triples  grew  from  such  porticoed  vil- 
li so  he  made  temple  pediments  slide 
lescopically  out  from  larger  and  bro- 
;n  pediments  in  his  churches.  He 
lught  law  in  accident,  making  his  ar- 
dent become  law  for  later  generations, 
is  compass  ruled  life  into  severe  com- 
Btments,  arranging  human  orbits  on 
ewtonian  rules  of  attraction  and  sep- 
ation. 

His  patrons  largely  abetted  his  de- 
»n.  Venetians,  escaping  that  city's  co- 
pulation of  buildings  amid  the  water, 
suited  solidity  and  limit  in  their  "villas 
i  terra  firma.  Inclusiveness  and  self- 
fficiency  of  form  were  encouraged — 
ough  the  Venetians  could  not  help 
it  bring  their  trompe  I'oeil  painters 
it  to  till  the  mathematically  arranged 


rooms  with  billowing  limbs  and  glow- 
ing robes,  so  that  Falladio's  formulas 
enclose  Veronese's  feigned  vistas — fires 
banked  within  ice. 

Merrill  Peterson,  the  great  Jefferson 
scholar,  has  called  Monticello  a  riddle 
because  its  classical  pediments  front  the 
wilderness,  its  practical  tools  are  en- 
closed in  an  aesthete's  dream.  But  Jef- 
ferson would  not  have  seen  any  ele- 
ments to  puzzle  men  in  this.  For  him 
antiquity  and  nature,  when  thev  were 
not  identical,  were  mutually  correcting. 
Number  ruled  wise  pleasure  as  well  as 
work,  his  pillars  as  much  as  his  plough. 
Palladio,  after  all.  had  carved  villa  land- 
scapes, among  other  things,  to  accom- 
modate the  plough.  And  Palladio.  too, 
had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  of  the 


site,  of  means,  of  changing  plans.  When 
Jefferson  changed  the  design  of  Mon- 
ticello. he  introduced  many  "errors"  he 
was  always  striving  to  "correct,"  never 
quite  successfully.  This  gives  Monticello 
its  reluctant  "romanticism."  But  out  of 
that  kind  of  struggle  some  of  Palladio's 
own  "unintended"  beauties  arose — 
w  hich  is  why  the  buildings  themselves 
cannot  be  superseded  by  the  drawings. 
The  Palladian  vision  is  always  imper- 
fectlv  captured,  precisely  because  it  is 
a  vision  of  perfection.  Though  it  is  an 
ideal,  it  is  an  ideal  of  finding  practical 
ways  to  govern  man's  life.  That  is  why 
Palladio  must,  in  the  heaven  of  the 
mind,  admire  Jefferson's  plough  almost 
as  much  as  Jefferson  worships  the  Villa 
Rotonda.  Hill 


ve  Architects,  by  Peter  Eisenman. 
ichael  Graves.  Charles  Gwathmey. 
hn  Hejduk.  and  Richard  Meier.  Ox- 
rd  University  Press.  $25:  paper. 
.95. 

rHE  age  of  blue  denim  and  os- 
tentatious simplicity  may  be 
waning,  but  there  will  always 
be  a  need  for  deliberate  "art- 
less," just  as  there  will  always  be  a 
:<sd  for  artifice — preferably  both  at 
I  same  time,  played  off  against  each 


by  Nathan  Silver 


other.  The  authenticity  of  our  contem- 
porary casual  style  can  best  be  mea- 
sured against  the  rectitude,  the  high- 
wire  performance  of  rigorous  style,  and 
not  any  old  style  either.  So  today  the 
need  for  uninherited  palaces  is  being 
met,  in  some  affluent  quarters,  by  a 
Corbusian  revival. 

Le  Corbusier's  daring  villas  of  the 
early  Twenties  provide  the  palette,  or, 
in   linguistic  terms,  the  vocabulary: 

\athan  Silver  is  the  author  of  Lost  New 
York  and  the  coauthor  ol  Adhocism. 


walls  cut  from  what  seems  to  be  white 
cardboard,  w  ithout  reference  to  weight, 
span,  or  weather:  as  if  only  light,  air. 
and  space  mattered,  and  those  as  found 
in  the  ravishing  landscape  a  few  miles 
above  the  Mediterranean.  In  America 
the  revival  is  visible  in  Princeton,  Fort 
Wayne,  Amagansett,  and  Darien.  where 
the  mistrals  tend  to  blow  at  130  miles 
per  hour,  w  ith  sleet.  The  buildings  are 
largely  the  work  of  a  small,  self -defin- 
ing group  called  the  New  York  Five  i  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  other  ar- 
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Hie  results  of  the  Buick  Opel  5-Car 
Showdown  are  in! 


Opel  f  inishes...uh...2nd. 


A  lot  of  car  makers  compare  their 
car  to  other  cars. 

We  compared  our  car  with  other  cars. 

In  a  daring,  fender-to-fender  competi- 
tion called  The  Buick  Opel  5-Car 
Showdown.  In  it,  we  pitted  our  Opel 
against  four  better  known  competitors 
in  point-by-point,  side-by-side,  indepen- 
dently supervised  tests  of  acceleration, 
cornering  flatness,  parking-lot  maneu- 
verability, pulling  power,  gradability, 
and  a  few  other  areas.  In  short,  some  of 
the  things  you'd  like  to  know  when  you 
go  out  to  shop  for  a  car. 

It  was  a  bold  move.  After  all,  what 
if  we  didn't  win? 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short— we 
didn't.  When  all  the  tests  were  com- 
pleted and  all  the  figures  tallied  up, 
Opel  finished  second,  right  behind  VW 
Rabbit.  You  can  imagine  how  thrilled 
we  were.  But  look  at  it  this  way:  in  order 
to  finish  second  overall,  we  had  to  beat 
Toyota  Corolla,  Datsun  B-210.  and 
Subaru  DL  in  a  number  of  instances. 
(And  in  some  areas,  we  beat  VW,  too. 
as  you'll  see.) 

Which  is  a  victory.  And  not  just  a 
moral  one. 

You  see,  we  know  Opel  is  a  little 
dynamo  of  a  car  But  apparently  no  one 
else  did  Because  it  seemed  that  when- 
ever anyone  went  out  looking  for  a 
practical  little  import,  they  looked  real 
hard  at  the  other  cars  in  the  Showdown. 
But  hardly  ever  at  ours. 

So  we  wanted  to  show  that  Opel 
could  hold  its  own  against  its  famous 


competitors.  That  it  should  definitely 
be  considered  when  you  wander  out 
to  shop. 

In  other  words,  we  were  confident 
Opel  was  good  enough  to  take  on 
this  competition. 

Opel  announces 
4 -doors, 

Then  we  went  one  step  further.  And 
made  Opel  good  enough  to  take  on 
your  family.  By  offering  you  our  new, 
just-introduced-in-this-country  Opel 
4-door  Sedan. 

After  all,  if  you've  got  a  family  (or 
maybe  some  friends  you  like  taking 
along  on  spirited  spins  around  the 
countryside),  you  need  to  carefully 
examine  a  car  s  ins  and  outs.  So  we 
gave  you  two  more. 

Easy  come.  Easy  go. 


Cinnl  Toct  vw    Bjick  Toyota  Subai 

L»      «i  Rab6it  °pel  Cor°|la  °L 

ReSUltS  (Showdown  Point  Sumi 


EPA  Trunk  Capacity  Estimates  5  3 
Pulling  Power  3  5 

l30mph  3rd  gear) 
(5Smph  4th  gear) 
Parking  Lot  Maneuverability      3  5 


EPA  Mileage  Estimai 
Estimated  Range 
Maintenance  Stops' 

(Recommended) 


Acceleration 

|0-55mph,  20-35mph) 

(30-70mph) 
Gradability" " 

(30mph  3rd  gear) 

(55mph  4th  gear) 
Cornering.  Flatness" 
Steering  Quickness 


Grand  Total 


50      47      46  39 


•The  less  frequent  the  number  ot  visits  over  37,500 
normal  driving,  the  higher  the  score  The  number  am 
inspections,  adjustments  and  replacements  would  vary 
"Based  upon  opinion  that  less  lean  is  preferable  to  mi 
'"Includes  vehicle  weight 

In  California,  Opel  placed  second  on  an  overall  basis  li 
test  results  vary  from  those  shown  above. 
See  your  Buick  Opel  dealer  for  complete  details 


Opel  makes  sense* 


hi  can  learn  a  lot 
om  a  test  drive. 

Or  even  a  test-sit. 

That  will  let  you  experience  our 

jy-contoured  vinyl  seats.  Seats  tai- 

for  comfort  and  good  lateral 
>port.  With  seatbacks  that  adjust. 


It'll  show  you— in  one  quick  glance— 
v  easy  it  is  to  read  Opel's  well 
ught-out  instrument  panel,  and 
ch  Opel's  well-placed  controls. 
Ajid  it  will  reveal  (most  abundantly) 
3l's  thick,  standard  pile  carpeting 
9  more  way  this  small  car  lives  up 
:s  Buick  name).  Perhaps  even  startle 
with  an  amazing  sight  in  small  cars 
3e  days:  a  real  glove  compartment . . . 
:  locks. 

What  you  will  most  certainly  notice 
I  though— if  you  happen  to  be  sitting 
ie  driver's  seat  of  an  Opel  Deluxe 
ipe— is  that  you're  not  just  looking 
bunch  of  warning  lights.  But  gauges, 
tchometer  right  next  to  the  speed- 
ster. An  oil-pressure  gauge.  An 
neter.  An  electric  clock  with  a 
Dnd  hand.  All  standard.  To  let  the 
lusiast  in  you  keep  a  close  eye  on 
kind  of  response  you're  getting  from 
gutsy  1 .8  litre  dynamo  under  the 
d. 

iut  to  really  feel  how  Opel  goes  on 
road,  you  should  really  feel  it. 
the  road. 

'And,  oh,  what  a  feeling. 


Opel  performs. 

Indeed  it  does.  As  the  5-Car  Show- 
down will  testify.  First  of  all,  in  tests 
of  cornering  flatness  and  steering  quick- 
ness, none  of  the  competitors  out-ran 
Opel.  And  in  tests  of  acceleration  and 
gradability,  only  the  VW  Rabbit  (a  car 
much-bally hooed  for  its  fuel-injected 
engine)  was  able  to  nose  out  our  Opel 
for  top  honors. 

Opel's  strong  showing  in  these  areas 
isn't  surprising  when  you  consider  its 
own  accoutrements.  Like  the  dynamic 
overhead-cam,  4-cylinder  hemi  engine. 
Four-coil-spring-suspension.  Front 
stabilizer  bar.  Rear  track  bar.  Floor- 
mounted,  full-synchronized,  short-throw, 

4-  speed  manual  transmission  (with 

5-  speed  and  automatic  available).  Rack- 
and-pinion  steering.  And  lots  more. 

Nevertheless,  it  still  may  surprise 
you.  But  then,  up  to  this  point,  maybe 
you  haven't  considered  Opel. 

Maybe  you  should. 

More  than  just 
mileage:  range. 

When  you  do  consider  Opel, 
you'll  find  it  quite  considerate  of  you. 
With  EPA  mileage  estimates  of  36  mpg 
on  the  highway  and  23  mpg  in  the  city. 
(The  actual  mileage  you  get  will  vary 
depending  on  the  type  of  driving  you 
do,  your  driving  habits,  your  car's 
condition  and  available  equipment. 
Estimates  lower  in  California.)  But  don't 
stop  there. 


You  won't  have  to.  Because  with 
Opel's  13.7-gallon  gas  tank  (largest  of 
any  of  the  cars  in  the  Showdown,  by  the 
way),  its  estimated  range  is  about  350 
miles. 

(By  the  way,  this  range  estimate  is  a 
function  of  both  gas  tank  capacity  and 
miles  per  gallon,  and  is  based  on  multi- 
plying the  EPA  combined  estimate, 
which  is  27  mpg,  by  gas  tank  capacity. 
Actual  range  may  vary.) 

The  best  news 
of  all. 

If  by  now  our  intrepid  little  Opel  is 
beginning  to  sound  like  an  intriguing 
proposition,  let  us  suggest  you  hurry  to 
your  Buick  Opel  dealer  for  further 
consultation. 

Not  only  will  he  give  you  a  brochure 
with  complete  details  on  the  5-Car 
Showdown,  he'll  be  happy  to  provide 
you  with  one  of  those  revealing  test- 
drives  we  mentioned. 

And,  of  course,  he'll  show  you  how 
very  affordable  Opel  is  to  buy. 

Come  on,  now.  Any  car  with  this 
much  going  for  it  is  at  least  worth  con- 
sidering, isn't  it? 


BUKKOPEL 


VERSE 

by  Larry  Woiwode 
QUAIL 

Are  there  quail  in  the  state  where  you  are  now, 
In  that  barren  state  youve  traveled  to 
To  move  from  the  shadow  my  stone  love 
Cast,  are  there  quail  there? 

They  drum  from  the  brush  as  I  walk  at  night 

And  I  can  see  with  their  sound  the  way 

You'd  undo  and  let  your  hair  fall 

As  it  would  I  "It  falls  like  a  quail 

That's  hit,"  you  wrote  for  me  I 

From  the  unmoving  mastery  of  your  face. 

Now,  at  night,  it  settles  for  me  into  the  most 
Venal  of  thoughts:  this  one  1  tricked, 
You  1  could  have  loved,  perhaps. 
A  half-dozen  laid.  Forgive  me. 

Forgive  me. 

I  do,  with  light  breaking  in  on  your  map. 
Forgive  me. 

HOW  IT  CAME 

You  expect  these  lines  to  come  easy? 
Or  be  chaste?  This  isn't  prose,  milady, 
Not  for  me,  but  from  me.  The  wind  stills. 
Snow  hangs  in  crystals  from  the  tree  limb. 
Repeating  that  individual  sun  overhead. 
And  I  have  to  reconstruct  our  way 
Through  glints 
Of  semaphore 
\^  ith  lines  and 
Seismographs. 

When  actually  it  overcame  us  so  easily. 

THE  RIB 

Clouds  rib  the  air  of  memory, 
Dreams  invade  the  sky; 
Your  arrival,  rain. 

Tilted  from  sheaves, 
Water  leans  into  the  dream 
And  flows  through  a  hole  to  me. 

Bound  in  this  caricature,  lady. 
You  reach  to  me  and  paper  tears. 
Planes  of  light  eclipse  your  arm, 

Rapids  scatter  over  the  day's  edge, 

Bringing  me  nearer  that  redundant  sea, 

And  your  good  red  blood,  knocked  from  its  hold 

A  week  ahead,  spots  the  floor  as  you  walk  away  from  me. 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Farrar,  Straus  6  Giroux  from  the  forthcoming 
Even  Tide,  by  Larry  Woiivode.  Copyright  ©  J 977  by  Larry  Woiwode. 


BOOKS  

chitectural  stylists  found,  for  examp 
in  Philadelphia,  or  "Team  Ten," 
mostly  European  group  of  architects 
a  few  years  ago),  and  the  book  of  t 
movement  is  Five  Architects,  first  pu 
lished  in  1972  for  the  Museum  of  Mc 
era  Art.  New  York.  Well.  I  missed  t 
movement,  but  Pve  read  the  book,  ai 
I  think  that  discussing  architectu 
from  photographs  is  forgivable  wh 
the  architecture  in  question  is  form 
rhetorical,  iconic.  Here,  anyway,  I  a 
less  concerned  with  criticizing  Corbu 
an  revival  architecture  for  its  probab 
practical,  and  experiential  shortcomin 
than  with  considering  its  theoretic 
social,  and  dramatic  values.  For  th 
the  photos  will  do. 


PETER  eisenmax,  first  of  the  fi 
in  the  book,  shows  two  hous 
with  complex  manipulations 
avails  and  other  surfaces.  The 
complexities  are,  as  he  admits,  exai 
pies  of  form  for  form's  sake  "as  o 
posed  to  the  relationship  of  form 
function,  or  of  form  to  meaning."'  ft 
chael  Graves's  two  houses  bear  clo 
stylistic  resemblances  to  those  of  I 
senman — rectilinear  explosions  of  ho 
ering  planes,  cylinders,  rectangul 
openings,  and  steps  (with  characterist 
Corbusian  pipe  railings) — all  surf  a 
and  cutouts,  over  more  surface  and  ci 
outs.  Both  Eisenman  and  Graves  ha 
much  in  common  with  Richard  Meie 
whose  work,  as  shown  in  Five  Arch 
tects,  predates  theirs.  The  Meier  hous 
seem  very  costly,  but  the  book  does  n 
actually  give  the  figures.  A  famous  h 
er  work  of  his,  not  in  the  book,  is 
house  on  a  wooded  hill  in  Harb( 
Springs,  Michigan — the  pristine  Co 
busian  forms  explicitly  in  contrast  wil 
rugged  nature. 

John  Hejduk,  who  is  dean  of  tl 
Department  of  Architecture  at  Cooj 
er  Union,  shows  three  unbuilt  hou: 
designs,  one  for  Mamaroneck,  Ne 
York,  where  it  may  by  now  have  bee 
built  (it's  a  characteristic  of  this  boc 
that  drawings  are  given  the  same  stati 
as  buildings  in  use).  Using  the  fam 
iar  Corbusian  vocabulary,  one  house 
an  attenuated  form  of  three  buildii 
elements  along  a  very  lengthy  passag 
way:  another  is  intended  to  be  paint* 
in  primary  colors  outside  ( mostly  yt 
low) :  the  third  combines  half-cylinde 
half-cube,  and  half-cube  on  the  ske 
for  living  spaces.  Charles  Gwathmi 


rould  be  an  interesting  architect  no 
latter  what  his  preoccupations,  since 
e  is  so  clearly  inventive  and  talented. 
Tie  book  shows  two  of  his  house  com- 
lexes:  first,  three  small  studio  houses 
Ith  attached  tennis  court,  for  a  single 
aniih  wishing  occasional  individual 
olitude:  and,  second,  a  pair  of  houses 
or  father  and  son.  The  forms  of  the 
jvathmey  houses  are  rectilinear  with 
Bervening  cylinders,  and  have  a  fa- 
Hiar  architectural  intervention  of  bold 
kgonals  (very  Corbusian,  these). 
Windows  and  other  wall  openings  are 
risp  horizontal  bands.  Gwathmey's 
Buses,  unlike  others,  are  clad  with 
onguc-and-groove  boards,  against 
rhich  a  few  white  forms  are  set. 


What  should  WE  make 
of  these  Twenties-revival 
buildings?  Despite  plate 
glass  and  steel  tubing, 
lev  have  nothing  to  do  with  function- 
lism.  Le  Corbusier,  now  largely  dis- 
redited  as  a  planner,  builder  of  mass 
ousing.  and  machine-age  technologist, 
:ill  remains  the  most  fecund  source  of 
esthetic  modernism.  Revivalists  right- 
r  see  his  work  as  classic.  Decrying 
orbusian  revival  on  purely  function- 


alistic  grounds  (that  the  buildings  are 
hard  to  clean  and  maintain,  unsuitable 
for  the  climate )  would  be  dismissed  no 
doubt  by  the  architects  as  irrelevant, 
for  their  clients — all  owner-occupiers 
— would  have  known  about  the  difficul- 
ties and  disregarded  them.  Anyway, 
it's  a  trap  for  architectural  critics  these 
days  to  suppose  that  purely  functional- 
istic  criticism  is  adequate.  If  people  w  ant 
maintenance  problems  and  high  heat- 
ing bills  in  their  houses,  there  is  as  yet 
no  law  against  that  in  America,  and 
criticism  of  the  ethics  of  a  life  con- 
spicuously consumed  in  the  privacy  of 
one's  home  would  surely  be  unlibertar- 
ian — what  else  could  "the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  mean?  The  best  reason  of 
all  for  ignoring  utilitarian  cavils  is  this: 
the  persistence  of  badly  functioning 
buildings  has  never  been  a  problem.  If 
houses  by  the  New  York  Five  aren't 
owned  by  the  same  people  in  years  to 
come,  they  will  be  owned  by  others, 
and  in  either  case — especially  the  latter 
— they  will  change  over  time,  having 
pitched  roofs  added  to  enclose  windy 
decks,  and  strip  windows  subdivided 
and  curtained  separately  (the  curtains 
following  new  casual  differences  be- 
tween rooms,  rather  than  overall  for- 
mal and  rhetorical  principles).  Indeed, 


these  changes  took  place  in  most  of  the 
great  Corbusian  originals  of  the  Twen- 
ties. Others  were  razed  or  fell  down. 

The  best  way  to  consider  the  work 
of  the  New  York  Five,  therefore,  is  to 
see  it  as  a  temporary  and  so  far  local 
foray  into  academicism;  harmless, 
minor,  and  mildly  talented,  although 
their  self-promotion  in  the  published 
work  is  slightly  disreputable.  For  all 
the  book's  reticence  about  costs,  clients" 
names,  and  specific  details  of  their 
building  needs,  the  occupants  of  the 
houses,  too.  manage,  through  architec- 
tural expression  visible  even  in  photos, 
to  tell  us  a  lot  about  themselves.  They 
have  enough  money  not  to  concern 
themselves  with  impracticalities ;  they 
live  in  communities  where  aesthetic  as- 
sessments of  living  style  are  crucial; 
and — I'd  bet  a  whole  set  of  stainless 
steel  welded  pipe  railings  on  this — they 
lounge  around  those  stark,  artistic, 
modern-classical  interiors  in  jeans  most 
of  the  time.  So  their  architects  did  what 
was  required  of  them,  expressing  the 
informality  of  modern  decorum  by  re- 
sisting informal  decor.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  people  start  wearing  suits 
or  dressing  up  for  dinner  at  home, 
that's  when  we  will  see  a  reemergence 
of  cottage  styles  among  the  rich.  Hill 
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iie  Broken  Heart:  The  Medical 
Hisequences  of  Loneliness  in 
nerica,  by  James  J.  Lynch,  M.D. 
.sic  Books,  $10.95. 

Dr.  Lynch's  thesis,  that  loneliness 
rts  and  companionship  helps  one's 
I  alth,  may  not  surprise  any  reader, 
lat  should  surprise,  and  delight,  is 
!  eloquence  and  feeling  with  which 
writes  in  support  of  that  thesis.  The 
it  five  chapters  of  statistics,  graphs, 
il  study  results,  which  focus  on  the 
;ct  of  human  interaction  on  the 
•oken  heart"  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
m,  are  a  bit  wearing,  but  they  have 
iir  place  in  this  serious  work,  pro- 
ing  the  objective  foundation  from 
i'lch  Dr.  Lynch  develops  his  closing 
ument  for  "a  medicine  beyond  sci- 


by  Jeffrey  Burke 


ence,"  a  recognition  of  the  human  ele- 
ment in  sickness  and  in  health.  Read  it 
in  your  doctor's  waiting  room,  then  do 
both  yourself  and  him  a  favor,  and 
leave  it  behind. 

Inside  Las  Vegas,  by  Mario  Puzo. 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,  $14.95. 

Puzo  on  Vegas  reaffirms  one's  belief 
that  coffee-table  books  should  be  seen 
and  not  read.  His  unmercifully  long 
commentary  apotheosizes  gambling  as 
an  institution  fundamentally  no  worse 
than  business,  politics,  or  religion.  His 
style  is  rambling,  repetitive,  and  vul- 
gar; and  if  he  does  know  enough  about 
the  "inside"  of  Las  Vegas  to  offer  a 
few  good  anecdotes,  this  is  more  than 
Jeffrey  Burke  is  staff  editor  of  Harper's. 


offset  by  his  barstool  pomposity  and 
dimestore  psychology.  As  for  the  pho- 
tographs, they  should  satisfy  a  curiosi- 
ty or  taste  that  runs  to  arty  postcards 
of  neon  signs,  casino  paraphernalia, 
and  G-strings.  It's  a  shame  that  the 
Puzo  name  may  convince  many  people 
to  throw  good  money  after  a  bad  book. 

Dim  Memories  of  a  Polish  Jew 
Born  in  France,  by  Pierre  Goldman. 
Translated  by  Joan  Pinkham.  Viking, 
$10. 

Sentenced  in  1970  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  a  double  murder,  Pierre  Gold- 
man sat  in  his  French  prison  cell  and 
wrote  this  self-vindication,  half  auto- 
biography and  half  a  careful  analysis 
of  everything  the  police,  witnesses,  and 


BOOKS  

judges  mistakenly  said  or  did  or 
thought.  The  book  was  published  in 
France  in  1975;  Goldman  won  a  re- 
trial, and  left  prison  last  October.  In 
addition  to  achieving  what  the  Reuben 
Carter  media  machine  could  not.  Gold- 
man, the  accused  become  accuser,  has 
some  interesting  insights  on  those  fun- 
damental frailties  which  have  always 
lurked  under  the  blindfold  of  Justice. 
Such  nuggets,  however,  are  but  small 
compensation  for  the  confrontational 
writing  of  a  former  urban  guerrilla, 
career  anarchist,  fan  of  Camus  and 
Hegel,  and  all-round  radical  whose 
contempt  for  authority  combines  with 
his  love  of  self  to  produce  an  unbroken, 
almost  unbearable  tone  of  disdain. 
Cruel  and  unusual  homework  for  the 
first-year  law  student. 

Child  of  the  Morning,  by  Pauline 
Gedge.  Dial,  $8.95. 

Thirty-five  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  royal  court  of  Egypt,  where  gods 
were  animals  and  pharaohs  were  gods, 
the  only  female  pharaoh — this  book's 
heroine — considered  herself  both  a 
god  and  a  man,  wearing  a  strap-on 
beard  for  state  occasions.  Hatshepsut 


had  beauty,  athletic  ability,  and  all  the 
popularity  that  monuments  could  buy. 
She  ruled  for  twenty  years,  until  she 
beat  her  stepson  at  spearthrowing;  he 
sulked  and  skulked,  then  took  over  the 
country  and  had  her  poisoned.  Pauline 
Gedge  wrote  this  book  under  the  dead- 
line pressure  of  entering  a  Canadian 
contest  for  first  novels — and  it  shows. 
Presumably  the  judges  who  awarded 
her  first  prize  were  dazzled  by  the  local 
color,  but  facts  alone  do  not  good  fic- 
tion make.  They  simply  add  to  the  clut- 
ter of  another  historical  romance  whose 
plot  is  just  a  shade  more  engaging 
than  a  prerecorded  museum  tour. 

The  Ivankiad,  by  Vladimir  Voinovich. 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux.  $10;  paper. 
$3.95. 

Perhaps  the  worst  thing  Vladimir 
Voinovich  has  done  to  annoy  the  Sovi- 
et authorities,  who  have  persecuted  and 
poisoned  him,  is  maintain  his  sense  of 
humor.  In  a  novel  published  earlier 
this  year,  The  Life  and  Extraordinary 
Adventures  of  Private  Ivan  Chonkin. 
he  pitted  a  Schweik-like  sage  buffoon 
against  the  Red  Army,  and  the  latter 
lost.  The  nonfictional  Ivankiad  records 
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Notes  for 

"Appropriate  Moves" 

The  "Extra  Clues"  led  to  answers  which  included  four  "kings"  (Lear.  Henry.  Cole, 
Martin  Luther),  four  "queens"  (Anne,  Mary,  Mab,  Ellery),  four  "bishops"  (Pike, 
Sheen,  Hazel,  Joey),  four  "knights"  (Shirley,  Evelyn,  Lancelot.  Galahad),  and  four 
"castles"  (Windsor,  Balmoral,  Vernon,  Irene).  Each  answer  was  then  to  be  entered 
according  to  the  appropriate  chess  moves,  i.e..  on  a  diagonal  for  a  bishop,  with 
L-shaped  jumps  for  a  knight,  etc. 

Across:  1.  s(tomach)-ym(reversal)-ptom(aine);  11.  (y)ears;  13.  et(t)u-I;  19.  ana- 
gram; 21.  anagram;  22.  (f)lutes;  24.  to(we)r;  26.  (ch)ancestor(est):  27.  real(i)ty; 
28.  nice-t.-y.:  34.  anagram  of  "army"  around  "O";  37.  hidden;  39.  R(achmaninoff)- 
are;  45.  anagram;  46.  con-Duce;  51.  a-res(ponse);  52.  anagram.  Down:  1.  sales 
(anagram) -man;  2  m'I-as-m'I-c;  4.  two  meanings:  6.  overtur(e);  7.  D.(E-E!)D.S.; 
8.  anagram;  9.  Irish,  stew;  16.  anagram;  17.  E.( meets-reversal )S.  18.  su(R.R.)ey: 
22.  anagram;  23.  Psycho-log-Y.;  29.  c(horus)-ham-bre(eds);  30.  in(j)ects;  35.  arc 
(reversal)-dle(anagram):  38.  hidden;  41.  a-lob(reversal) :  43.  so-Oz( reversal).  Extra 
clues:  3.  Pike  (two  meanings);  5.  Martin  Luther(anagram):  10.  winds-or;  12.  Lear 
(homonym);  14.  Irene  (hidden);  15.  Evelyn  (anagram);  20.  Shirley  (homonym); 
25.  she-en;  31.  Eller-Y.;  32.  victor-A-l( reversal);  33.  haze-1.;  36.  hen-ry(e);  40. 
Jo(E.)y;  42.  Mab  (hidden);  44.  Mary  (anagram);  45.  l(ancel)ot;  47.  balm-oral; 
48.  Vernon  (hidden);  49.  cole  (homonym);  50.  gala-had. 


\  oinovich's  personal  campaign  again 
one  Sergei  Sergeevich  Ivanko.  an  it 
fluential  figure  in  Soviet  publishinj 
with  whom  the  author  is  competing  fc 
the  only  two-room  apartment  availab 
in  his  Moscow  writers'  cooperative 
\  oino\  ich  has  the  law  and  a  pregnai 
wife  on  his  side:  Ivanko  has  clout  an 
a  new  American  toilet  bowl.  Arbitr; 
tion  is  handled  by  the  cooperative 
housing  committee,  a  group  of  write] 
whose  inability  to  decide  against  Ivai 
ko  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
desire  to  be  published  through  his  goc 
graces.  By  eventually  winning  a  favo 
able  decision.  Voinovich  proves  th; 
it's  not  who  you  know  in  the  Commi 
nist  bureaucracy  that  counts,  but  ho 
long  you  can  put  up  with  its  incou 
petence  and  hypocrisy.  There  is  a 
ideological  message  here,  but  Voim 
vich  delivers  it  lightly,  sparingly,  pr 
ferring  to  chronicle  the  comedy  of  tl 
situation  while  the  absurdity  speaks  ft 
itself. 

Cristina:  Portraits  of  a  Princes 

by  Beth  Archer  Brombert.  Alfred  I 
Knopf.  $15. 

For  half  of  this  earnest  and  schc 
arly  biography.  Beth  Archer  Brombe 
traces  the  achievements  of  an  extrao 
dinary  and  largely  forgotten  womai 
Princess  Cristina  Belgiojoso  (1801 
1871 ),  born  of  Italian  nobility,  foug] 
for  her  country's  independence  ar 
presided  over  one  of  the  most  fas] 
ionable  salons  in  Paris;  founded,  ei 
ited,  and  contributed  to  several  new 
papers,  wrote  a  four-volume  study  < 
Catholic  dogma,  and  translated  Vico 
Scienza  Nuova;  directed  hospital  se 
vices  in  Rome  and  a  school  for  peasai 
girls  on  her  estate:  and  much,  muc 
more.  Mrs.  Brombert  has  served  histor 
and  perhaps  feminism,  well  in  bringir 
this  distinguished  life  out  of  obscurit 

But.  having  unveiled  the  statue,  Mr 
Brombert  is  determined  to  supply 
pedestal  as  well.  The  second  half  « 
the  book  details  Cristina"s  role  as  mu: 
and  object  of  unconsummated  passu 
for  Heine.  Musset.  Balzac,  and  Liss 
The  tribute  paid  her  in  letters,  poen 
novels,  music  is  remarkable,  but  t< 
much  praise  has  the  effect  of  discred 
ing  the  praiser  and  boring  the  read< 
One  may  avoid  this  annoyance  by  i 
tegrating  the  second  half  of  the  boo 
a  chapter  at  a  time,  into  the  first. 
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VANITY  FAIR 


The  invasion  of  mindless  chic 


INTENDING  TO  DINE  at  my  favorite 
local  Chinese  restaurant  the  other 
evening,  I  was  surprised  to  find  on 
reaching  its  customary  location 
that  it  was  no  longer  there.  In  its  place 
stood  an  establishment  which  coyly  ad- 
vertised itself  as  "That  Special  Place." 
[  stepped  inside  and  noticed  a  lot  of 
kites  and  candles,  but  nothing  that 
seemed  remotely  special,  and  certainly 
nothing  as  useful  and  edible  as  moo 
shu  pork.  I  was  informed  by  a  young 
woman  in  pink  chiffon  and  glass  beads, 
and  by  a  young  man  wearing  a  T-shirt 
which  displayed  the  name  of  the  store, 
that  the  restaurant  had  moved  to  the 
suburb  of  Forest  Hills. 

These  days,  as  I  walk  through  what 
was  once,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 
ray  neighborhood  (the  Upper  West 
Side  of  Manhattan),  I  notice  this  sort 
>f  thing  happening  frequently.  In  place 
)f  Art's  Hardware  Store  now  stands 
The  Sensuous  Bean.  Where  formerly 
here  was  a  reasonably  priced  beauty 
.alon.  one  now  finds  Better  Nature 
'azaleas  for  $8.95).  Sal's  Cigar  Store, 
vhere  recognition  was  as  good  as  cash, 
las  made  way  for  Pandemonium.  The 
Jpper  West  Side  is  one  part  of  town 
hat  has  resisted  the  homogeneity  that 
ager  architects  and  planners  are 
•leased  to  impose.  Where  the  planners 
lave  failed,  however,  these  new  stores 
lave  succeeded.  They  have  brought 
bout  a  sense  of  dislocation  such  as  one 
1  xperiences  in  high-rise  buildings  or  on 
!  ntering  the  lobby  of  a  Holiday  Inn. 
1  'he  feeling  will  be  familiar  to  older 
'  esidents  of  Greenwich  Village,  New 


York,  and  Berkeley,  California.  It  is  the 
malaise  of  mindless  chic,  whose  most 
visible  manifestation  is  the  prolifera- 
tion of  those  garish  little  shopping  out- 
lets known  as  boutiques.  No  matter 
what  kind  of  knickknacks  they  carry — 
and  these  do  seem  to  vary  from  week 
to  week  depending  on  the  prevailing 
fad — they  have  one  thing  in  common: 
they  provide  a  large  segment  of  the 
young,  affluent  middle  class  with  what 
has  become  its  preoccupation — the  as- 
sembling of  the  superfluous. 

TO  live  in  America  today  is  to 
be  constantly  impressed  by  the 
ability  of  the  superfluous  to 
displace  the  useful,  and  by  the 
ease  with  which  the  gratuitous  can 
triumph  over  the  imperative.  Witness 
the  growth  of  the  so-called  leisure-time 
industries,  most  of  which  exist  to  fill  the 
emptiness  left  by  a  diminishing  sense 
of  purpose.  Our  media  afford  some  fa- 
miliar examples:  our  TV  news  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  a  sideshow  of  irrele- 
vancies,  and  what  news  there  is  comes 
presoftened;  the  richness  of  the  real 
world  eludes  our  major  novelists,  so 
circumscribed  are  they  by  an  illusory 
circle  of  their  own  making.  Our  public 
demonstrations  were  once  aimed  at 
such  self-evident  evils  as  hunger,  rac- 
ism, and  war.  Now  we  object  to  the 
"potential"  harm  (and  presumably  to 
the  potential  benefit)  that  may  be 
caused  by  the  nuclear-power  industry. 

Peter  McCabe  is  the  managing  editor  oj 
Harper's. 


by  Peter  McCabe 


We  call  for  an  end  to  the  potential 
dangers  of  recombinant  DNA  research, 
which  recently  gave  us  unlimited  sup- 
plies of  insulin.  At  the  same  time  we 
accept  without  fuss  the  auto  industry's 
abolition  of  that  lifesaving  device,  the 
serviceable  car  bumper. 

But  nowhere  is  the  displacement  of 
the  useful  more  apparent  than  in  what 
now  pass  for  stores  in  a  number  of 
cities.  Whole  towns  and  neighborhoods 
have  succumbed  to  the  onset  of  bou- 
tiquefication  (certainly  this  has  hap- 
pened in  much  of  the  Bay  Area,  Seattle, 
the  North  Side  of  Chicago,  and  in  en- 
tire towns,  such  as  Woodstock,  New 
York,  and  Provincetown,  Massachu- 
setts) where  the  stores  that  sell  what 
is  practical  move  out,  and  those  that 
sell  adornment  move  in.  Like  massage 
parlors  the  boutiques  appear  overnight, 
and  like  antisocial  cells  they  spread. 
Their  impact  is  felt  immediately.  Fami- 
lies take  note  of  the  trend.  Mindful  of 
the  Greenwich  Village  experience,  they 
don't  wait  for  the  influx  of  guitarists, 
deadbeats,  hustlers,  and  panhandlers; 
they  move  out.  Community  life  recedes. 
The  boutiques  bring  with  them  a  new 
uncertainty  (how  long  will  it  be  before 
The  Sensuous  Bean  gives  way  to  The 
Dour  Enchilada?),  a  feeling  of  ano- 
nymity, a  sense  of  what  guardians  of 
provincial  cities  call  "Manhattaniza- 
tion."  In  my  district  it  is  hard  to  char- 
acterize the  boutique  sprawl  as  any- 
thing other  than  the  latest  form  of  urban 
blight.  It  subverts  the  neighborhood  in- 
to a  state  of  permanent  transition. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a  social  up- 
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USING  TM  AT  WORK 

David  R.  Frew 


In  a  scientific  verification  of  the  relation- 
ship between  work,  stress,  and  Trans- 
cendental M  ditation.  Frew's  research 
proves  that  meditators  at  all  work  levels 
are  more  productive,  satisfied,  coopera- 
tive, and  creative. 
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6  or  14  days  from  $290. 
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From  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 

FREE!  FALL  CATALOG 
A  selection  of  gift  ideas,  posters,  botanical 
prints,  floral  stationery,  calendars  and  herb- 
al cosmetics.  Also  a  special  group  of  the 
finest  Dutch  bulbs  for  indoor  and  out,  plus 
indoor  gardening  items.  Reply  to  Dept.  G, 
The  N.Y.  Botanical  Garden, 
Bronx,  N.Y.  10458 


NEXT  MONTH  IN 
HARPER'S 

THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED 
FIFTH  BOOK  OF  T.H.  WHITE'S 
"THE  ONCE  AND  FUTURE  KING." 
In  September,  Harper's  will  publish 
passages  from  The  Book  of  Merlyn, 
the  final  novel  in  T.H.  White's  tell- 
ing of  the  Arthurian  legend.  The 
Merlyn  manuscript  was  turned  up 
by  an  editor  who  was  doing  research 
in  The  University  of  Texas  Human- 
ities Research  Center.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished this  fall  by  The  University  of 
Texas  Press.  The  first  four  novels 
of  "The  Once  and  Future  King" 
were  made  into  a  musical,  Camelot, 
which  played  873  performances  on 
Broadway  from  1960  to  1963. 
White  had  submitted  the  manu- 
script of  the  fifth  novel  to  his  pub- 
lisher in  1941,  and  he  had  requested 
that  the  pentalogy  be  published  as 
a  whole.  The  publisher  refused,  cit- 
ing as  his  reason  the  wartime  paper 
shortage  but  presumably  bearing  in 
mind  the  patriotic  sentiment  then 
prevalent  in  England.  In  Book  Five, 
Merlyn  argues  strenuously  against 
the  folly  of  war.  He  takes  Arthur 
underground,  where  the  animals  of 
Book  One  are  waiting  to  talk  to  him 
so  he  may  discover  what  can  be 
learned  from  animals  about  the 
abolition  of  war.  It  is  this  discourse 
that  Harper's  publishes  in  its  Sep- 
tember issue. 


VANITY  FAIR 


heaval  has  taken  place,  for  what  the 
boutiques  sell  is  scarcely  more  than 
what  is  offered  in  the  mail-order  pages 
of  Rolling  Stone.  Perusing  the  store 
windows  on  a  nearby  main  street,  where 
once  stood  pizza  parlors,  mom-and-pop 
delis,  cheap  Chinese  laundries,  and  hard- 
ware stores,  I  now  find  Chinese  folding 
scissors  priced  at  $15  (I  recently 
bought  a  good  pair  of  regular  scissors 
made  in  Sheffield  for  $4.98)  ;  Hanafuda 
cards,  whose  purpose  I  don't  care  to 
know;  a  lot  of  posters  of  rock  stars 
which  the  record  companies  give  away 
free  and  for  which  the  boutiques 
charge  from  $3  to  $10:  kites  are  a  hot 
item  this  summer,  so  are  flavored  mas- 
sage oils;  camomile  shampoo  costs 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Herbal  Es- 
sence I  buy  in  Discount  Drugs,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  what  extra  benefit  one 
derives;  the  custom-designed  T-shirts 
run  roughly  $10  compared  to  $3.98 
for  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  which  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  100  percent 
cotton.  The  boutiques  carry  lots  of  pet 
rocks,  mood  rings,  sunflower  seeds, 
decorative  clothes  pegs,  and  candles, 
not  exactly  a  solid  economic  base  for 
any  functional  household  I  know:  in 
short,  an  array  of  icons  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  cute.  I  am  reminded 
of  Socrates  watching  a  procession  of 
gold  and  silver  and  observing,  "How 
much  there  is  I  do  not  need." 

Most  of  us  do  not  need  papaya  juice 
and  stuffed  animals.  Most  of  us  do  not 
want  lessons  in  yoga  or  Oriental  danc- 
ing. Most  of  us  prefer  not  to  wear  avia- 
tor glasses,  turquoise  jewelry,  or  plastic 
chokers.  On  my  own  street  I  now  feel 
like  the  Dickens  character  in  Sketches 
by  Boz.  "What  does  he  want?  Money? 
Meat?  Drink?  He  has  come  to  the 
wrong  shop  for  that."  What  I  need,  and 
what  I  suspect  some  others  who  live  in 
my  vicinity  need,  are  places  to  pick  up 
my  morning  paper,  get  my  shoes  re- 
paired, laundry  washed,  and  groceries 
purchased  at  a  fair  price.  Of  course,  for 
the  last  1  must  go  to  the  supermarket, 
where  the  economies  of  scale  mean  that 
I  will  not  have  to  pay  boutique  prices. 
Small  may  >e  beautiful,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  useful  or  economic  or  effi- 
|  cient. 

Emerson  sa  d  the  secret  of  ugliness 
consists  not  in  irregularitv.  but  in  be- 
ing uninteresting.  1  find  the  boutiques 
about  as  interesting  as  traffic  lights. 
What  do  they  offer  that  is  original  or 
stimulating,  if  not  useful?  What  is  the 


reward  for  their  being  so  cute  an 
small?  If  they  cannot  provide  the  when 
withal  to  clothe  a  child,  feed  a  ca 
clean  an  apartment,  or  add  to  the  stoi 
of  knowledge,  what  do  they  exhil 
that  will  excite  the  imagination?  Pe 
haps  their  names.  If  I  may  borrow 
phrase  from  Joe  McCarthy.  I  have  he: 
the  names:  Parentheses.  Soap  'n'  Sud 
Handmaids.  The  Cultured  Seed,  Slipp< 
Discs.  Jezebel.  Kiln  Concepts.  Harm 
nium.  Just  Pants,  ReCollections.  1 
Time  Goes  By.  They  are  the  san 
names  one  finds  in  every  Boutiqi 
America. 

Who  are  the  people  running  the 
stores  that  sell  beads  to  the  natives 
They  are  not  the  immigrants  or  sons 
immigrants,  traditional  minders  of  tl 
store,  who  have  now  moved  on  up  tl 
socioeconomic  ladder,  and  out,  pi 
sumably.  to  Forest  Hills.  The  new  stor 
owners  constitute  a  new  class  of  me 
chants.  Manv  of  them  are  young,  si 
gle,  narcissistic,  semi-affluent,  vagu 
and  rootless.  They  lean  to  affectath 
and  seem  preoccupied  with  their  vai 
ty.  I  have  yet  to  see  one  boutique  ow 
er  wearing  clothes  that  could  not  I 
described  as  costume.  Often  they  a 
better  dressed  ( at  least  on  their  term 
than  their  customers,  and  they  ado 
an  attitude  of  scorn  to  those  less  va 
than  themselves,  those  who  might  ha 
need  of  something.  Everything  in  the 
shops  is  arrayed  just  so,  it  seems  a  pi 
to  spoil  them  with  customers.  The 
stores  can  be  seen  as  the  extension 
the  narcissism  of  their  owners. 

The  owners,  I  suspect,  are  the  re 
nants  of  an  age  that  beseeched  evei 
one  to  get  into  art  and  express  the: 
selves,  no  matter  how  inconsequent 
or  unoriginal  that  expression.  Th 
are  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  cr; 
satisfaction,  the  residue  of  a  moveme 
returned  from  its  jaunt  in  the  ba< 
woods,  where  it  propounded  the  ere 
of  the  counterculture,  and  now  finds 
self,  paradoxically,  behind  the  count 
Whatever  the  boutique  is  now,  I  belie 
it  was  originally  conceived  of,  a 
hailed  as.  a  movement  to  counter  < 
treme  growth  and  the  prevailing  san 
ness  that  flourished  with  the  age  of  t 
franchise.  Boutiquing  was  a  politic 
protest  of  sorts,  a  response  to  the  ; 
mada  of  McDonalds,  Safeways,  a 
W  oolcos  that  proclaimed  "one  for  al 
It  would  offer  goods  and  services  or 
more  personal,  more  intimate  sea 
goods  tailored  to  suit,  well,  the  in> 


vidual.  The  boutiques  were  forerun- 
ners to  the  notion,  still  gaining  sup- 
port in  this  land,  that  as  long  as  we 
can  get  things  down  to  a  manageable 
scale  again,  everything  will  once  more 
be  fine,  and  we  will  return  to  a  more 
ennobling  set  of  values.  Didn't  the 
boutique  herald,  at  a  most  fundamen- 
tal economic  level,  that  of  commer- 
cial transaction,  the  small-is-beautiful 
(though  not  necessarily  poor)  philoso- 
phy, and  defy  everything  crass  and  un- 
wieldy? 

The  franchise  may  be  vulgar,  as  most 
things  are  when  quality  is  sacrificed 
for  cheapness  and  convenience,  but  the 
boutiques  are  vulgarity  with  preten- 
sion. The  boutique  vulgarity  sells  be- 
cause it  is  accompanied  by  browbeat- 
ing. A  lot  of  so-called  style  is  marketed 
this  way.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the 
franchises,  they  cannot  be  criticized  on 
the  grounds  of  service  and  price.  The 
same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  bou- 
tiques. But  then,  this  is  all  part  of  the 
game.  The  arrogance  of  the  boutique 
owners  brings  out  the  masochist  in 
those  who  need  to  be  roughed  up  by 
gouging  prices  and  nonexistent  service. 
No  need  for  any  simple  demonstrations 
in  these  stores.  Criticism  and  grading 
are  irrelevant  because  no  measure  can 
be  applied  to  these  goods.  The  beauty  of 
selling  the  nonutilitarian  is  that  it  only 
has  to  pass  the  subjective  test  of  being 
admired.  Admiration  is  about  the  only 
item  in  the  boutiques  that  comes  cheap. 

WHAT  praise  is  implied  by 
the  simple  epithet  useful. 
What  reproach  to  the 
contrary.  Who  does  use 
all  these  candles,  wooden  toys  and  cop- 
per pots,  all  this  boutique  parapher- 
nalia? There  is  enough  of  it  to  raise 
questions  about  the  validity  of  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand.  Yet,  given  the 
inflated  prices  of  the  stuff,  the  bou- 
tique owners  are  evidently  making  a 
profit.  Their  customer  needs  this  par- 
ticular adornment  -upplied  by  the  bou- 
tiques, and  so  he  hacks  off,  at  consider- 
able cost,  a  piece  of  someone  else's 
narcissism,  to  assure  himself  he  has 
the  "right  things."  These  people  are  not 
going  to  these  stores  to  buy  milk  and 
butter,  but  to  be  part  of  a  transcenden- 
i  tal  experience.  Their  objective  is  to  ac- 
quire a  new  persona,  or  at  least  one 
that  will  meet  with  their  own  approval, 
and  carry  them  through  the  next  few 


months.  They  surround  themselves  with 
these  artifacts,  as  children  surround 
themselves  with  their  toys,  and,  like 
children,  they  soon  grow  bored  with 
them.  The  toys  must  be  forever  re- 
placed with  new  toys,  and  the  old  ones 
become  superfluous  and  are  banished 
to  the  attic. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  ascribe  the 
blame  for  the  epidemic  of  the  super- 
fluous to  the  usual  rogues'  gallery 
— advertising,  magazines,  television — 
and  to  the  perverted  sense  of  purpose 
that  now  motivates  what  Emerson  so 
proudly  called  a  nation  of  inventors. 
More  applicable,  however,  may  be  the 
fact  that  in  the  age  of  mass  consumer- 
ism, necessity's  maternal  role  is  being 
called  into  question.  Still,  there  are 
champions  of  the  unnecessary,  which 
predictably  champion  the  boutique  "cul- 
ture." and  have  done  much  to  alter  our 
buying  habits  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Among  them  is  the  new  breed  of  city 
magazines,  the  slew  of  Bloomingdale's 
catalogues  that  from  time  to  time  mas- 
querade as  journalism. 

In  New  York  magazine  recently, 
Gael  Greene,  a  writer  who  is  magne- 
tized by  the  world  of  the  dispensable, 
exulted  over  the  "indubitable  greening" 
that  was  going  on  in  my  neighborhood 
north  of  Sixty-fifth  Street.  Miss  Greene 
reported  that  frontage  that  once  rented 
for  $200  to  $300  a  foot  now  cost  $500 
to  $1,000.  "Shoemakers,  upholsterers 
and  glaziers,"  she  wrote  (note  the  utili- 
tarian nature  of  these  enterprises  I 
"couldn't  handle  the  soaring  rents  and 
fled  to  make  way  for  flea-market  chic 
— taffeta  half  slips  and  marabou  and 
camisoles  from  the  golden  forties; 
stripped  oak,  plastic,  junk  and  junque." 
Miss  Greene  is  correct,  though  I  doubt 
she  would  admit  that  this  is  part  of  the 
syndrome  that  sends  families  fleeing  to 
the  suburbs.  She  is  correct  in  one  re- 
spect: the  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
trend  is  to  drive  the  merchants  of  the 
necessary  further  uptown,  and  to  esca- 
late the  price  of  what  few  useful  com- 
modities are  left  to  a  level  only  the  rich 
can  afford.  The  remaining  middle  class 
spends  its  time  sorting  through  the 
phony  and  the  evanescent. 

I  see  a  lot  of  the  phony  when  I  en- 
ter the  apartments  of  those  who  evi- 
dently spend  a  lot  of  time  boutique- 
browsing.  The  accumulations  I  see  are 
the  consequence  of  rising  affluence  in- 
tersecting with  a  general  lowering  of 
standards.  Most  of  the  owners  of  this 


material  jargon  have  long  passed  the 
point  where  they  can  even  recognize  the 
real.  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  "would-be"  and  the  nos- 
talgic, who  con  them  with  all  kinds  of 
imitative  artifacts  from  so-called  Tiffa- 
ny glass  to  "real"  Buck  Wheats,  where 
the  bite  goes  into  the  dollar  rather  than 
into  any  whole  grain.  Their  apartments, 
full  of  tinsel  and  what  they  think  they 
ought  to  own  to  please  their  peers,  re- 
mind me  of  the  office  of  a  show-busi- 
ness executive  I  heard  about,  who, 
faced  with  the  impending  visit  of  a 
celebrated  author,  decided  that  his  place 
of  business  needed  cultural  fortifica- 
tion. He  sent  his  secretary  out  to  buy 
hardbound  copies  of  the  current  best- 
sellers and  displayed  them  promi- 
nently on  a  shelf.  These  apartments  be- 
speak no  mental  continuitv,  no  con- 
scious consideration  is  reflected  in  the 
decor,  no  sense  of  accumulation  over  a 
period  of  time,  or  within  any  consis- 
tent frame  of  reference.  They  are  trans- 
planted miniboutiques  in  themselves, 
stunning  only  in  their  utter  lack  of 
originality,  the  paraphernalia  of  those 
obsessively  concerned  with  "lifestyle" 
rather  than  life.  These  are  not  apart- 
ments to  be  lived  in,  apartments  de- 
signed to  further  accomplishment. 
They  are  part  of  a  stage  set.  They  exist 
principally  to  be  admired. 

The  nature  of  the  enterprise  often  of- 
fers a  clue  to  sense  of  purpose.  It 
seems  the  children  of  the  counterculture 
have  gone  into  business,  though  I  won- 
der also  how  much  of  the  boutique 
business  is  buying  and  selling  to  each 
other.  As  usual,  their  enterprises  are 
marked  by  misguided  notions,  vague- 
ness, and  a  singular  determination  to 
avoid  any  end  result.  The  boutique 
owners  and  their  customers  are  caught 
in  the  spiral  of  their  own  vanity  and 
self-obsession,  constantly  looking  for 
new  costumes,  perhaps  becoming  a  lit- 
tle desperate  in  the  search  for  new 
masks  that  hide  the  process  of  aging. 
Their  marketing  of  nonutilitarian  chic 
is  really  a  forlorn  effort  to  reproduce 
the  American  mainstream  in  miniature 
by  playing  at  buying  and  selling,  and 
to  a\oid  having  to  realize  that  their 
lives  may  never  achieve  anything  that 
amounts  to  accomplishment.  The  bou- 
tiques exist  for  the  children  who  can- 
not give  up  their  toys,  because  to  do 
so  would  be  to  admit  that  their  child- 
hood has  receded  into  the  past.  Hill 
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Rates:  $1.10  per  word,  ten-word  minimum  10% 
discount  for  six  insertions;  20%  discount  for 
twelve  insertions.  There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  category  which  does  not  already 
appear  on  the  classified  pages. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified  adver- 
tising. Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  eighth  of 
the  month  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Please 
include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  copy 
deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 

TRAVEL 

Home  exchanges  '78.  Deadline:  Aug.  31.  Europe 
Canada  Holiday  Home  Exchange,  Ltd.  We  make 
all  arrangements.  6532  (HA)  Maple  St.,  Vancou- 

ver,  B.C.,  Canada  V6P  5P2.  

Elba  and  You.  Unique  Tuscan  Itinerary  with 
emphasis  on  enjoyment  of  Tuscan  culture,  cuisine, 
and  language.  3  Fall  and  Spring  departures  on 
Alitalia.  Uncommon  Adventures  in  Travel,  P.O. 
Box  263,  Wilmette,  111.  60091. 

Explore  Polynesia — Unique  expeditions  visit  un- 
spoiled traditional  villages,  meeting  Pacific  Island- 
ers in  their  own  environment.  UTA  French  Air- 
lines, PO  Box  9000,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91406.  or 
Goodman's  GoodTravel  Tours,  Dept.   HM,  Box 

2866,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618.  

Europe  for  people  who  love  to  walk!  For  a  sample 
portfolio  of  our  unique  travel  guides  send  two 
dollars  to  Great  Trips,  Box  5199-H,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

Learn  any  language!  .  .  .  Free  details.  Linguahouse, 
9156  West  Jackson,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  80907. 
Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  accommo- 
dations. Cheaper  than  staying  home!  TravLtips, 
163-09  XAF  Depot,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
South" est  safaris:  Natural-history  expeditions  ex- 
plore New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona.  Fly- 
ing, Jeeping,  rafting,  camping,  lodging.  Geology/ 
Archaelogy.  Free  brochure:  P.O.  Box  945.  Dept. 

107,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  87501.  

 REAL  ESTATE  

Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre!  Homesites, 
farming,  vacationing,  investment  opportunities! 
"Government  Land  Buyer's  Guide"  plus  nation- 
wide listing— $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  19107-HV, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  living,  superior 
schools,  near  universities,  attractive,  integrated 
neighborhoods.  Shaker  Heights  Housing,  3380 
Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120.  (216) 
751-2155. 

Buying  a  Home?  Selling?  Don't  miss  this  unique 
Purchase  Agreement  Addendum.  60  circumstances 
covered,  could  save  you  thousands.  $20.  ■  Thomas 
Properties,  1325  44  Ave.  N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55421.  

VACATIONS 
Workshop.  Indian  Creek  Farm — an  agrarian  ex- 
perience. Spend  a  working  week  on  a  working 
farm.  Three-four  hours  per  day  working  with  live- 
stock, crops,  land  improvement,  and  crafts  on  a 
large,  very  secluded  farm  in  southern  Indiana. 
Staffed  by  an  artist  and  a  psychiatrist.  Write  In- 
dian Creek  Farm,  R.R.3,  Shoals,  Ind.  47581;  or 

call  (812)  388-6671.  

Tobago  cottages — All  sizes,  locations,  and  rental 
rates.  Cottage  Owners  Association,  Box  194, 
Scarborough,  Tobago,  W.I. 

Hatfield  Farm  Blue  Ridge.  Boating,  riding,  fish- 
ing. Dyke.  Va.  22935. 

GOURMET  ~ 
Winemakers'  kit — free  illustrated  catalogue  of 
yeast  equipment.  Write:  Semplex,  Box  12276-T. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55412. 

Delicious  chicken  recipes.  Send  $1  and  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  to  Gourmet,  Box  1037, 
Ballwin,  Mo.  63011. 

Old-time  favorite  banana  bread,  original  Cana- 
dian recipe.  Send  $1.00  to  Dept.  CGT,  Box  383, 
M.P.O.  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada  L8N  3C8. 
Cookies — over  100-year-old  recipe.  Every  bite  a 
unique  delight  SASE,  SI,  Arnold,  Box  4041, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17111. 

Swiss  cheese  bread,  quick,  easy  recipe.  SASE.  $1 
to  Bread,  Box  9595,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 


Soup?  Stew?  Fishcakes,  too,  need  a  hint — of  bay? 
Mint?  Cooks  ofttimes  require  a  clue,  to  choose 
'twixt — thvme?  Peppermint?  Herb/spice  chart,  $3. 

P.O.  Box  1262-H.  Pontiac.Mich.  48056.  

Rhubarb  custard  recipe.  SI.  322  Second  St.  South, 
Columbus,  Mo.  39701. 

Southern  fried  okra  and  eggplant  recipe.  Scrump- 
tious. $1  and  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Susan  Harrigan,  Box  6.  Mclntyre.  Ga.  31054. 
Like  homemade  Granola?  Try  my  recipe.  Easy. 
$1.10  to  YumYum,  13140  Warren  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  90066. 

Genuine  Italian  water  ice — the  best  thirst-quencher 
of  all — slushy,  delicious,  thirst-satisfying!  $2  for 
this  closely  guarded,  secret  family  recipe!  Ciervo. 
3628  Saiina,  Philadelphia  19154. 
Old-fashioned  cheesecake.  Family  recipe.  Rich! 
Heavy!  Luscious!  $2.  Included  free  brochure — 
;  ppetizers  to  desserts.  Pennington  Publications, 
328  S.  Main  St.,  Pennington,  N.J.  08534. 
Barbecue  sauce — Family  recipe  used  for  five  gen- 
erations. SASE,  $1,  to  WILFRE,  Box  308,  Cald- 
well. N.J.  07006. 

Old  Kentucky  Chess  Pie.  most  delicious  chess  pie 
I've  tasted.  Recipe  $1.  SASE  to  Alex,  P.O.  Box 
21202,  Louisville,  Ky.  40201. 

Superb  Italian  spaghetti  (plus  three  bonus  re- 
cipes: Meat  Sauce-Garlic-Ovster).  52  and  SASE. 
Spaghetti.  Box  1505H.  Brooksville.  Fla.  33512. 
Avocado-Tuna  specialty,  recipe  from  collection 
called  "Delicious,  Arty,  Nutritious  Cheap  Eating." 
Send  $1  to  D.A.N. C.E,  3110  26th  St.,  Lubbock. 
Texas  79410. 

Muriel's  incredible  lemon  pie.  Super  low  calorie, 
no  cook,  easy  and  delicious.  Recipe  $1.  Howat, 
11931  Dorothy,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90049. 
Grandmother's  secret  recipe!  Delicious  sour  cream 
almond  cake.  Send  $1  and  SASE.  Box  757,  Yose- 

mite,  Calif.  95389.  

Nutritional!]  complete  menus,  by  experienced 
vegetarian  cook— $2.  Rt.  1,  Box  312,  Walnut  Cove, 

N.C.  27052.  

ART 

Introductory  offer:  Two  original  19th-century  en- 
graved prints  plus  catalogue  of  over  300  of  same, 
$6.50.  Shipped  air  mail.  Limit  one  order  per 
family.  Catalogue  alone.  SI.  Send  check  to: 
PRINT   WORLD,  P.O.   Box  6601,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.  19149.  

ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

H.indp.,permakiiig  manual.  New  edition,  $5.95 
ppd.  Free  brochure.  Paper-Make,  Covington,  Va. 

24426.  

Calligraphy  is  easy.  New  kit  includes  instructional 
booklet,  copyrighted  practice  sheets  and  pen. 
$5.95.  NYS  res.  add  tax.  Calligraphy  Studio,  Box 

24H,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.  10962.  

 MUSIC  

Recorder  players — free  catalogue  Largest  library 
of  recorder  music  and  recorders.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624  Lavaca  St.,  Austin,  Texas  78701. 
Vnthony  Braxton,  Phil  Glass,  Betty  Carter.  John 
Cage,  many  others  on  hard-to-find  independent 
new  music  labels.  Free  catalogue.  NMDS,  6  West 

95th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10025.  _. 

RECORDS  &  TAPES 
Classical   cassettes!    Free   catalogue  introductory 
specials.  Great  quality  at  50%  lower  cost  than 
records!  CCC,  Box  506HM,  Saddle  River,  N.J. 

07458.  

Rare  opera  tapes.  Over  3, OCX)  on  reels  from  world- 
wide sources.  Some  available  on  cassettes.  De- 
tails  Corry,  Box  1123,  Malibu,  Calif.  90265. 
Records — Tapes!  Discounts  to  73%  All  labels; 
no  purchase  obligations;  newsletter;  discount  div- 
idend certificates.  100%  guarantees.  Free  details. 
Discount  Music  Club,  650  Main  St..  Dept.  30- 

0777.  New  Rochelle.  N.Y.  10801.  

TOYS  &  GAMES  

Noiicompc 'lithe  games  I.  i    n  - Ji.  l  i.  church 

Play  together,  not  against  each  other.  Free  cat- 
alogue: Family  Pastimes  (HR)  RR4,  Perth,  Ont., 
Canada  K7H  3C6. 


Personal  puzzies!  Your  NAME  major  part  it 
Crossword  plus  Scramble,  More.  Color,  Illustra 
tion.  Individual  construction.  $6.95.  Mike  Trotter 
1555  North  Bronson,  Apartment  #  101A,  Holly 

wood.  Calif.  90028. 

STAMPS 

Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus 
927-H  15th  St.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

SCHOOLS 

Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto  Allende — ful 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  noncredit  program 
in  English.  Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  socia 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A.  approval 
Perpetual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living.  Mexico' 
most  beautiful  town.  Free  prospectus.  Instituti 
Allende.  Box  H,  San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato 
Mexico. 

"  BOOKS 
80%  discount,  paperbacks,  hardbacks.  DESTINY 
Box  366-JH,  Round  Lake,  111.  60073. 
Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Paperback 
or  hard  covers.   250  copies  up.  Free  catalogui 
and  price  list,  Adams  Press,  Dept.  H,   30  W 
Washington,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 
Name  the  book — we'll  get  it!  Free  search  service 
CHICAGO  BOOK  MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicagi 
Heights.  111.  60411.  Est.  1948. 

Books  at  discount.  Free  catalogue.  Random  Hous 
encyclopedia,  20%  off.  Other  books,  10%  to  2591 
off.  Independent  Book  Service,  Box  846,  Dept 
H-l,  Westminster,  Md.  21157. 
Munich,  A  Tale  of  Two  Myths,  Dorrance  &  Co 
35  Cricket  Terrace,  Ardmore,  Pa.  19003.  $3.95 
How  to  Win  Elections:  read  Ratioi.al  Pohiics- 
an  Idea  Book  for  Amateur  Politicmns.  $2.95 
Campaign  Communications,  Dept.  82,  121  Shad 
more  Dr.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14626. 
150  Conversation  Sparklers  booklet.  Provocative 
contemporary,  perceptive  quips,  worth  it.  Help 
ful  for  speeches,  articles,  too.  Only  $2  postpaid 
Holly  Bee  Press,  Dept.  D,  Box  96,  Swarthmore 
Pa.  19081. 

A  must  for  college  students  and  voters:  The  Re 
publican  Dilemma  from  Waterloo  to  Watergate 
by  C.  H.  Moore.  Is  the  Party  of  Lincoln  facin 
the  fate  of  its  predecessor — the  Whig  party  o 
Webster  and  Clay?  Bookstores  or  Vantage  Press 
516  W.  34th  St.,  N.Y.C.  10001  ($5.95  pp.) 


PUBLISHER'S  OVERSTOCKS, 

remainders,  imports  and  reprints  on  all  subjects, 
art,  history,  biography,  fiction,  etc.;  2,000 
titles!  If  you  buy  books  you  really  should  see 
our  big  catalog.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy: 

Hamilton,  30-6  Chambers,  Danbury,  Ct  06810 


Free  Book  Catalogue.  300  titles.  Tradewinds,  Bo 

305H.  Athens.  Ga.  30601.  

Book  searching:  all  subjects  REGENT  HOUSI 
108  N.  Roselake.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90026. 
Books   located   without   obligation.   Large  stocl 
Free  catalogues.  State  interests.  Coleman  Boo 
Locators,  257-C  East  Market  St.,  Long  Beacr 

Calif.  90805.  

Rare  bookfinder:  Y.mtreurcn.  1950  Post  108-HA 

San  Francisco.  Calif.  94115.  Send  wants.  

 LITERARY  INTERESTS  

Book  publishing — manuscripts  and  inquiries  it 
vited.  Authors'  Guide  to  Publication  free  upo 
request.    Dorrance    &    Company,    Dept.    F,  3 

Cricket  Terrace,  Ardmore,  Pa.  19003.  

Weekly  newspaper  for  sale,  ideal  for  workin 
couple.  Away  from  city,  clean  air,  water;  ope 
space  abounds.  Write  Duane  McCormick,  Bo 
279.  Springview,  Neb.  68778. 

Poetry  wanted.  Possible  inclusion  in  cooperativ 
volume.    Include    return   envelope.    Editor,  Bo 

4444H,  Whittier,  Calif.  90607.  

Flour  Cowles's  flair  nt.nr.i/inc.    \ pril .  M.i>.  Jun< 

October  1950.  $100.  Call  (202)  333-4820.  

PUBLICATIONS  

11,000  one-line  jokes  for  speakers,  $10.  Corned 
catalogue  free  on  request.  Edmund  Orrin.  41171-1 
Grove  Place,  Madera,  Calif.  93637. 


avc  SlOO's  on  fuel  bills.  Heat  with  firewood.  24- 
age  booklet.  $3.  Write:  "Firewood,"  Box  811, 

[yack,  N.Y.,  1096C.   

•uantaT  Quasars,    Ouarks.    Read    Physics.'  New 


ublic.ni> 
.eadcis' 


Rex 


tanford  SE  #6,  Albuqw 
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atisl'ied?  Really?  Willi  achievements'.'  Relation- 
lips?  "Success  Through  Flexibility"  could  change 
our  life.  Send  $5  to  Thomas  H.  Keane  P.O.  Box 

335  Orange  Park,  Fla.  32073.  

ersonal  estate  planning,  a  guide  to  planning  and 
lanaging  family  resources  and  assets.  The  1977 
dition  includes  the  latest  tax  advantages  for 
nail  and  medium-sized  estates.  $2.95  plus  50«! 
ostage  and  handling.  Educational  Audio  Research 
ervice,  147  West  Lyman,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS 
V'orldvtide  English  newspapers.  6?  countries!  Sam- 
ler:  Eight  countries— $3.98.  Free  brochure.  MUL- 
INEWSPAPERS,  Box  DE-7,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 
1629. 

I  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

coking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
ave  your  book  published,  promoted,  distributed, 
end  for  Free  Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516 

V.  34th  St.,  New  York  10001.  

professional  editing,  typing,  revising.  Mayrc 
lyers,  Box  243S-D,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91105. 
Writer's  assistant.  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Re- 
sarch,  writing,  editing.  Top  credentials;  wit.  C. 
£nt,  734  Los  Palos,  Lafayette,  Calif.  94549. 
ublish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  authors 
I  a  complete,  reliable  publishing  program:  pub- 
city,  advertising,  promotion,  beautiful  books.  All 
nbjects  invited.  Send  for  fact-filled  booklet  and 
■ee  manuscript  report.  Carlton  Press,  Dept. 
IZT,  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  1001 


Hiling,  revising.  Sally  R  Hayashi  5342  N.  Win- 
wop,  Chicago  60640. 

tutorial,  rewrite,  research  services.  All  subjects. 

anathan  Moody.  (617)  738-6421.  

hare  Housing?  Self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
rings  compatibility  questionnaire.  HOUSE- 
IATES,  Box  163,  State  College,  Pa.  16801. 
'no's  No.  1??  Compare  Writers  Unlimited  to 
iy  firm  for  all  services.  Professional  team.  Box 
•4391.  Washington,  D.C  20012  (202)  723-1715. 

ASSOCIATIONS 
ertrand  Russell  Society.  New.  Information:  Dept. 
!M19,  R.D.  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

INSTRUCTION 
istant  Memory ....  New  Way  to  Remember, 
ion.  simple  method  of  acquiring  powerful  mem- 
•y.  No  memorization,  no  keywords.  Release 
HOTOGRAPHIC  memory.  Stop  forgetting.  Lib- 
ates  extraordinary  knowledge,  talents.  Learn 
low"  you  remember,  "why"  you  forget.  Free  in- 
rmation.  Institute  of  Advanced  Thinking.  845H 
ia  Lapaz,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  90272. 


*ake  your  own  will.  Forms,  instructions,  $3. 
sechwood  Publications,  Box  436,  Centerville, 
hio  45459. 


ig  profits  growing  ginseng.  Details  $1.  Barney' 
,  Montgomery  City,  Mo.  63361 -H 


^arn  to  quit  smoking!  No  pain,  shock,  or  frus- 
ation  with  Behavior  Modification.  Send  $2  for 
implete  instructions  to:  CAP  Ideas,  Box  82343, 
n  Diego,  Calif.  92138. 


rite  movie  and  TV  scripts!  Emmy-winning  pro- 
tcer  shows  you  how.  Have  a  way  with  words? 
ven  tested  "magic"  rules  can  launch  you  into 
citing  career!  Free  details:  Box  49004-H,  Los 
igeles,  Calif.  90049. 


le  federal  government  has  a  file  on  you!  For 

formation  on  how  you  may  obtain  your  file, 

rid  $3  to  D&S  Research  Associates,  P.O.  Box 
0,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 


MERCHANDISE 


le  warehouse — lowest  prices  on  stereo  equip- 
;nt,  typewriters,  TV's,  and  car  stereos.  All 
and  new,  factory  sealed,  and  fully  warranteed. 
ee  catalogue  and  prices.  You  can't  buy  it 
eaper  anywhere!  Fast  service.  THE  WARE- 
HOUSE, Dept.  1,  187  North  Main  St.,  Milltown, 
J.  08850. 


■  we  Away  Burglars.  Warning  decals  for  win- 
ws  of  home,  car.  Decals  only.  8  for  $4.  Deter- 
Box  136,  Woodmont,  Conn.  06460. 


Cultured  T-shirts.  Rimbaud.  Th 
Perls,  Reich.  Skinner,  Malthus, 
Smith,    Ricardo,    Veblen.  Bosch. 


Discount-priced  printed  business  social  stationery. 
Small  orders  welcome.  Free  samples.  Jaxwrite  En- 
terprises, Wallingford,  Vt.  05773. 


SPECIALTY  ITEMS 


New  glamour  sarge  handbags.  Unsurpassed  qual- 
ity. Literature  35tf  Meriam,  9505  Lavergne,  Skokie, 
111.  60076. 


Metric   highway   converter   and  weathe 
slide  converter — two  for  $1.75.  Send  check:  Me- 
triculum  8,  P.O.   Box  6455,  Lawrenceville,  N.J. 


GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


Jeeps— $59.30!— Cars— $33.50!— 200,000  items!— 
Government  surplus — most  comprehensive  direc- 
tory available  tells  how,  where  to  buy — YOUR 
AREA — $2 — Moneyback  guarantee.  Government 
Information  Services,  Department  R8,  Box  99249 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109  (433  California). 


BUSINESS  INFORMATION 


New  luxury  car  without  cost!  Free  details. 
CODEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 


Start  your  own  business!  Unique  Course!  Easy 
steps  explained — Stull  Company,  Box  5470-HM, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 


Make  money  clipping  newspaper  items.  $2-$10 
each.  Free  details.  Clippings,  Box  10344-H3B, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303. 


Make  unlimited  income  from  copying  informa- 
tion! Anyone  can  copy  a  page  or  more  for  life- 
time profits.  We  provide  vast  sources  of  material 
and  show  you  how.  Begin  this  perfect  home  busi- 
ness immediately.  Detailed  proof,  25£.  National 
Post.  Box  2951H-1,  Culver  City,  Calif.  90230. 


$500  weekly!  Immediate,  guaranteed  home 
stuffing  envelopes.  Free  supplies.  Send  two  stamps. 
Profits,  B725-Hp8,  Belen,  N.  Mex.  87002. 


$25.00  daily  possible  stuffing  envelopes!  Details 
free.  Service,  Box  715-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 


Travel!  Foreign  ships!  Good  pay!  No  experience. 
Men/women.  Adventures  abroad.  Work.  Study. 
Stamped  long  envelope.  GLOBETROTTER,  Box 
I266-HMB,  Kansas  City  64141. 


$1,000  monthly  possible!  Mailing  commission  let 
ters.  Information — free.  Opportunities,  Box  721 
HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 


Homeworkers!  Stuff  envelopes,  earn  $500/thou- 
sand.  Free  details.  Financial,  Route  1,  Box  387A- 
H,  Northport,  Ala.  35476. 


Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — business  of  your 
own,  or  full-  or  part-time  money-making  oppor- 
tunities? Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  free  five-month  subscription  to  Salesman's 
Opportunity  Magazine,  Dept.  878,  1460  Hancock 
Center,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 


Homework!  Big  money  addressing,  mailing  en- 
velopes. Exciting  offer  10e\  Linco,  Dept.  HRP, 
3636  Peterson,  Chicago,  111.  60659. 


Old  stocks  and  bonds  researched  for  current 
value.  Write  S&B  Search,  165  SW  97th,  Portland, 
Ore.  97225. 


Have  own  business.  World's  largest  supply. 
Thousands  of  American,  European,  Japanese 
wholesalers.  Rockbottom  prices.  Operate  part 
time  from  home.  Free  details.  International  Buy- 
ers, Box  16386-H,  Portland,  Ore.  9,233. 


Finance  your  projects  with  governr—,nt  and 
foundation  grants.  Be  President  of  your  own 
nonprofit  corporation.  Free  details,  TOU,  432H 
PCH,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 


Own  art  gallery:  How  to  start  on  shoestring,  any- 
where, operate  profitably.  Manual  explains  all 
aspects,  $4.75  Director,  Post  Arts  Center,  2414 
Boston  Post  Rd.,  Guilford,  Conn.  06437. 
How  musicians  make  extra  income!  Add  thou- 
sands to  your  earnings  immediately!  Definite 
ways  shown  by  noted  entertainer.  Override  com- 
petition! Build  reputation  and  renew  enthusiasm. 
Complete,  s.5  to  Music  Consultants,  Box  6397-A, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  59406. 

$300  weekly  mailing  circulars.  Start  immediately! 
Di  Lello,  HR8,  101  Crotona,  Harrison,  N.Y. 
10528. 


multiply  your  tips 
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Make  big  money  at  home!!  $500/$1000  stuffing 
envelopes — Free  Supplies!  Proven!  Guaranteed!! 
Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to:  Lock- 
wood  Services,  2846  Redwood  PI.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99504. 


How  to  Make  Money  from  Your  Hobby.  30  pages 
of  practical  information,  ideas,  and  suggestions. 
Send  $3  to  M.  Drechsler,  Dept.  HM,  P.O.  Box 
1998,  Studio  City,  Calif.  91604. 


Swiss  account  application:  Confidential  opening 
of  your  secret  account.  Major  Switzerland  bank. 
$5.  Mr.  Robert  Hirst,  Account  Representative, 
8109  Kings  Point  Court,  Springfield,  Va.  22153. 


How  to  make  money  writing  short  paragraphs! 
I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell, 
and  supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from  beginners. 
Small  checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  extra 
income.  Write  to  sell  right  away.  Send  for  free 
facts.  BARRETT,  Dept.  C-77-H,  6216  No.  Clark, 
Chicago  60660. 


EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 


Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you!!!  50,000  jobs! 
Paid  Transportation!  Latest  information  and 
forms  $2.  Austco,  Box  8489-H,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90808. 


Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  foreign. 
Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049,  Port 
Angeles,  Wash.  98362. 


Overseas  jobs — now  hiring,  103  countries,  all  oc- 
cupations, high  pay,  free  transportation,  tax  ben- 
efits. Latest  computerized  reports — $2  TRANS- 
WORLD,  International  Airport,  Box  90802-H, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 


Volunteer  Peace  Corps.  Math/science,  agriculture, 
engineering,  home  economics,  business  adminis- 
tration, accounting,  nursing  degrees  needed  for 
Peace  Corps  projects  in  Africa,  Latin  America, 
Asia,  the  Pacific.  French  or  Spanish  desirable. 
Expenses  paid:  travel,  medical,  vacation,  and 
living.  U.S.  citizens,  singles  or  couples  only.  In- 
formation: Cynthia  Seek,  ACTION,  Box  P-4, 
Washington,  D.C.  20525 — an  equal-opportunity 
program. 

Overseas — all   occupations!   World-wide  directory 

and  complete  information — $2.  Opportunities,  Box 

19107-HV,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Your  job  interview  pioduccs  job  offers  after  our 

training.    INHAR,    11019    Sagewillow,  Houston 

77089. 


 OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES  

Overseas  opportunities  .  .  .  $10,000-$50,000-r-.  Free 
information!  Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
HV.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 

Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Europe,  etc.  Construction,  Sales,  Engineers,  Cler- 
ical, etc.  $8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For 
employment  information  write  Overseas  Employ- 
ment, Box  101 1H,  Boston,  Mass.  02103. 


Work  Overseas  . 

tails.  Wages,  Co 
Employment,  Bo 
92050. 


(Including  Alaska).  Free  de- 
tries.  How  to  Apply.  Global 
808-H,   National   City,  Calif. 


LOANS  BY  MAIL 


Loans  by  mail  to  executives,  professional  people. 
Up  to  $10,000.  Signature  only.  Private.  Conve- 
nient. No  interviews.  Flexible  terms.  Interest  de- 
ductible. Write  C.  E.  Wilson,  V.P.,  Postal  Thrift 
Loans  Inc.,  Dept.  408-07,  703  Douglas,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa  51102. 


THERAPY 


The  Boston  Center — offering  individual  and  group 
therapy.  Staff  did  their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal 
Institute,  $2,500  for  three-week  individual;  subse- 
quent groups  are  $10  each.  Write:  300  Boston 
Post  Rd.,  Wayland.  Mass.  01778. 


WALLPAPER 


Wallpapers  at  wholesale.  Wall  Tex,  Schumacher, 
Sanitas,  United  Birge,  Strahan,  Stylex-Katzenbach- 
Warren,  Fashion-Imperials-Murals.  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  supply  all  brands. 
Send  for  free  brochures  and  order  forms.  We  pay 
UPS  or  postal  charges.  Shriber's,  3220  Brighton 
Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212.  Phone  (412)  766-3220. 
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PUZZLE 


TWO  IN  ONE 


by  E.R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 


This  month's  instructions:  This  puzzle 
features  a  great  number  of  long  words. 
Since  the  diagram  is  only  the  usual  size, 
however,  the  only  recourse  is  to  put 
two  letters  in  many  of  the  squares.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  whenever  two 
words  cross  on  a  two-letter  square,  both 
letters  appear  in  both  words — but  not 
necessarily  in  the  same  order,  i.e.,  if 
1  Across  were  absurd  and  1  Down 
ballyhoo,  ab  or  ba  might  fill  the  upper 
left-hand-corner  square. 

Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  in  order 
to  indulge  in  38  Across,  you  will  have  to 
apply  the  process  of  15  Across  to  de- 
termine which  squares  have  1  Across. 

Incidentally,  in  the  interest  of  com- 
plete fairness,  all  unchecked  squares 
contain  only  one  letter.  There  are  two 
proper  names  among  the  clued  answers; 
18D  and  28D  are  uncommon.  As  al- 
ways, mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue 
is  the  key  to  its  solution. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
appears  on  page  82. 

CLUES 

ACROSS 

1.  See  Instructions  (6,  9) 

10.  Kind  of  bass  fiddle  with  rough  me- 
tal (5-5) 

11.  Jumper  shows  damage  to  organ 
after  a  penetrating  knockout  (8) 

12.  Ski  some  tricky  connection — that's 
one  kind  of  exercise  (9) 

14.  Being  playful,  move  the  swine 
around  right  and  wrong  (7) 

15.  See  Instructions  (12,  8) 

19.  Make  hostile  sergeant  upset  (8) 

20.  Lump  left  in  fish  (4) 

22.  Spoke  to  God  aloud,  then  attacked 
the  helpless  (6) 

23.  Separate  Henry's  head  and  Ed- 
ward's— with  one  arm  tied  behind 
your  back?  (6-6) 

25.  "Need  a  place  to  speak."  I  shout 
incompletely,  without  spirit  (13) 

30.  England's  queen  pursues  the  two 
together,  causing  trouble  (6) 

31.  Two  males  with  love  inside,  i.e., 
literally  indecent  (8) 

33.  From  thousand  one  hundred  take 
away  one  hundred — this  relates  to 
a  germ  (8) 

34.  Prisoner  has  change  of  character — 


is  this  why  he's  in?  (8) 
36.  Times  for  "Hands  up"?  On  to  the 
west,  on  to  the  east  and  south  (5) 

38.  See  Instructions  (17) 

39.  Yankee  neighborhood  contains  NH 
college  (5) 

40.  Steer  off  speakers  about  weight. 
Are  they  roadrunners  who've  slowed 
down?  (13) 

41.  Stop  Senator  Kennedy  returning  to 
embrace  Eunice  (considering  her 
relationship)  (6) 

DOWN 

1.  The   sheik's   choice   Old  English 
houses — squalid,  dilapidated  (9) 

2.  In  small-town  circle,  get  the  best  of 
European  mayor  (11) 

3.  Any  elm  tree  could  be  basic  (10) 

4.  Cheap  hint  about  prostitute  on  the 
rise  (3-4) 

5.  E.g.,  Valentino's  spoken  style  (4) 

6.  Beg  for  face  and  name  (9) 

7.  Fearing  openness  in  a  brooch,  a 
pig  is  crafted  (11) 

8.  Resembling  grain   of  an  English 
county?  (7) 

9.  Hindu  ascetics  and  half  of  your 
soldiers  (5) 


16. 


wasp 


37. 


Live  subject  to  great  odds  and 
in  (6) 

Touch  the  middle  of  the 
weapon  (5) 
Five  suicides,  moving  around,  re 
upon  accidents  of  fortune  (12) 
In  O.  Henry,  plastic  spastic  h 
delusions  of  becoming  a  wolf  (13 
Drugs  taken  without  using  he; 
can  with  small  price  become  prec 
caments  (11) 

Devils   in   faintest   sulfur  reusi 
parchments  (11) 
See  bird  foul  hats  (7) 
Army  officer  and  Army  cop  lo1 
certain  peace  of  mind  (9) 
Tonsil  surgeon's  bonus  requires  a 
sistance   (poorly  done  internal!} 
(7) 

Image-worshiper's  incompetent  c 
relation  (10) 
People  who  give  men  solar  dev( 
opment  (8) 

When  alarm  comes,  Democrat 
silent  (8) 

Joyous  event  of  December  5,  193 
Ring  the  bells  again?  (6) 
Kneads  hides,  made  like  a  boa,  p< 
haps  (6) 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Two  in 
One,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  August  10.  Send- 
ers of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive 
a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be 


printed  in  the  September  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be 
printed  in  the  October  issue.  Winners  of  the  June  puzzle, 
"Title  Search."  are  Evelyn  Kidwell.  Custer,  South  Dakota; 
Oscar  Maurer,  Austin,  Texas;  and  Shirley  Miller.  Lee, 
Massachusetts. 


The  Traffic  (Legal  and  Illegal)  in  Guns 


CHE  PASSING  OF  CAMELOT 

ROM  THE  FINAL  VOLUME,  LONG  UNKNOWN  AND  UNPUBLISHED,  OF 

|H.  WHITE'S  ONCE  AND  FUTURE  KING 

IwHICH  IS  SET  FORTH  MERLYN'S  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  FOLLY  OF  WAR, 
THE  BATTLE  ON  SALISBURY  PLAIN,  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  ARTHUR 


While  you've  been  working  your  way  up 
for  all  these  years,  we've  been  quietly 
waiting  for  you  to  arrive. 


BUKLINGAME 


CHOOSE  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE 
VALUABLE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

as  a  trial  member  of  the  BOOK- OFTHE- MONTH  CLUB' 

The  Suggested  Trial:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  choices  within  a  year  at  substantial  savings  on  most  books  you  choose 


CARL  SANDBURG'S  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

for 

*120 


The  entire  six -volume  set 


More  than  a  portrait  of  a  great  A 
this  monumental  6-volume  biography  is  c 
tapestry  of  America  in  crisis  and  resolution 
Winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  history...; 
work  of  timeless  beauty  and  humanity. 


on.y  *185?. 


PUBLISHER'S  LIST  PRICE 


THE  STORY  OF 
CIVILIZATION 


by  WILL  and 
ARIEL  DURANT 
Eleven  matched  volumes 


This  multi-volume  history 
of  all  mankind  — ancient 
and  modern.  Occidental 
and  Oriental,  is  one  of  the 
great  literary  achieve- 
ments of  the  twentieth 
century. 


OV2250 

PUBLISHERS  $ 

LIST  PRICE:  TKJ 


THE  NEW  COLUMBIA 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

New  fourth  edition . . .  completely 
revised  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years 


Cited  in  earlier  editions  as  the  best  single- 
Volume  reference  work,  this  latest  illus- 
trated edition  has  over  7000  new  articles, 
numerous  useful  features  and  lists:  tables 
of  rulers  of  many  countries . .  .Third  World 
persons,  events,  art  forms  and  places. 


oSy^l5 

PUBLISHER'S  $*7C|50 

LIST  PRICE:         M  <^ 


THE  COMPACT  EDITION  OFTHE 

OXFORD  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

$95 


Contains  the  complete  contents 
of  the  13-volume  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  generally  considered 
the  final  arbiter  of  the  meaning, 
origin,  history  and  usage  of  words 
in  the  English  language.  Bausch  & 
Lomb  magnifying  glass  included. 


PUBLISHER'S  LIST  PRICE: 


FACTS  ABOUT  MEMBERSHIP 

•  You  will  receive  the  Book  of-the-Month  Club  News?  a 
literary  magazine  published  by  the  Club  fifteen  times  a 
year.  The  News  describes  the  coming  Selection  and  scores 
of  Alternates,  and  will  be  sent  to  you  approximately  every 
three  and  a  half  weeks. 

•  If  you  wish  to  purchase  the  Selection,  do  nothing  and  it 
will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically. 

•  If  you  do  not  want  the  Selection  — or  you  would  like  one 
of  the  Alternates  or  no  book  at  all  — simply  indicate  your 
decision  on  the  reply  form  always  enclosed  with  the  News 
and  mail  it  so  we  receive  it  by  the  date  specified. 

•  If.  because  of  late  mail  delivery  of  the  News,  you  should 
receive  a  Selection  without  having  had  10  days  to  decide 
whether  you  want  it.  that  Selection  may  be  returned  at 
Club  expense. 

•  All  books  distributed  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
are  identical  to  the  publishers'  editions  in  content,  format, 
size  and  quality. 


IF  you  are  not  aware  of  the  many 
clear  advantages,  both  economic 
and  intellectual,  of  shopping  in 
America's  Bookstore.*  the  dramatic 
opportunity  outlined  here  is  well 
worth  your  attention.  Until  now, 
high  retail  prices  have  put  the  mag- 
nificent works  shown  here  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  reading  families. 
However,  as  a  trial  member  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  you 
can  choose  any  one  of  these  works 
at  an  extraordinary  saving  — as 
much  as  $226.05. 

This  bounty  for  booklovers  is  not 
a  one-time  affair  but  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  continuing  benefit.  Not 
only  will  you  be  able  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  important  new  books  you  are 
eager  to  read,  but  if  you  continue 
your  membership  you  will  enjoy 
similar  savings  on  expensive  library 
sets  and  high-pnced  reference 
works.  It's  a  wonderful  way  to  build 
a  well-rounded  library  and  save 
money,  too. 


7-A67-9 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  Book-of-rhe-Month  Club  and 
send  me  the  work  I  have  checked  in  the  box  at  right,  for  which  you  will 
bill  me.  I  agree  to  buy  four  Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  first 
year  I  am  a  member,  paying  in  most  cases  special  members'  prices. 
My  membership  is  cancelable  any  time  after  I  buy  these  four  books. 
A  shipping  charge  is  added  to  all  shipments. 


(Please  print  plainly) 


□  THE  COMPACT 
EDITION  OF  THE  OED  $17.50 

□  CARL  SANDBURG'S 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  $18.50 

□  THE  NEW  COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  $15 

□  THE  STORY 

OF  CIVILIZATION  $22.50 


Isn't  there  some  way  to 
compare  life  insurance  costs 
without  confusion? 


We  wrote  the  book  on  it. 

The  Life  Insurance  Business  believes  in  a  well- 
informed  consumer.  And  that  includes  being 
able  to  easily  evaluate  the  cost  of  comparable 
policies.  So  the  industry  developed  a  reliable 
method  that  enables  the  consumer  to  do  just 
that. 

THE  INTEREST-ADJUSTED  METHOD 

Insurance  experts  devised  an  index  to  help  make 
a  comparison  between  similar  policies  possible. 
It's  called  the  Interest-Adjusted  Method,  and  we 
think  it's  the  best  method  because  it  gives 
consumers  a  relative  cost  index  of  similar 
policies. 


WE  ENDORSE  COST  DISCLOSURE 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis 
sioners  has  recommended  the  use  of  the  Interes 
Adjusted  Method.  Eight  states  now  require 
that  consumers  be  given  cost  information  basec 
on  this  method.  And  we're  working  actively  for 
its  adoption  everywhere  so  that  consumers  will 
have  a  uniform  standard  by  which  to  compare 
costs.  Many  companies,  through  their  agents, 
already  make  this  information  available  wher- 
ever they  do  business. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

We  have  a  booklet  that  clearly  explains  how  you 
can  compare  costs  of  similar  policies,  as  well  a: 
some  other  important  variables  to  consider  in 
purchasing  a  life  insurance  policy.  Send  us  the 
coupon  and  we'll  send  it  to  you,  free.  If  you  hav 
any  questions  about  the  Interest-Adjusted 


Method,  or  any  life  insurance 
matter,  ask  your  agent.  He's 

Comparwig  Ufe  ha#wxe  Costs 

trained  to  help.  Or  write  us  and 
we'll  answer  you  personally. 

1  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance 

1    Dept.  CC 

The 

Interest- 
Adjusted 
Method 

|    277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

■     Please  send  a  copy  of 

1    your  booklet  on  life  insurance  cost  comparison. 

,  NAME 

1  ADDRESS 

1     CITY  STATE 

ZIP 

We  want  you  to  know  more  about  life. 


THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES  IN  AMERICA 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCILOF  UFE  INSURANCE 


FOUNDED  IN  1850/VOL.  255,  NO.  1528 
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66 
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LETTERS 


Liberty  v.  safety 


Beginning  with  the  term  of  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  it  has  become  extreme- 
ly chic  in  legal  circles  to  question  the 
continued  wisdom  of  the  Warren 
Court's  exclusionary  rule.  "A  Legal 
House  of  Cards"  in  the  July  Harper  s 
is  presented  in  such  a  framework.  Nat- 
urally, the  continued  reevaluation  of 
our  legai  institutions  and  procedures 
is  always  valuable,  but  to  suggest  re- 
peal of  the  exclusionary  rule  on  the 
basis  of  the  Rosenblatts'  examples  is 
merely  a  brickbat  polemic. 

Consider  a  plausible  situation  aris- 


ing from  the  author's  example  involv- 
ing murder  and  robbery  committed  by 
persons  escaping  in  a  light-colored,  late- 
model  car.  Every  such  car  is  stopped, 
and  every  person  in  the  car  is  thor- 
oughly searched.  Naturally,  the  vast 
majority  are  only  detained  temporari- 
ly; it  is  that  temporary  detention  and 
search,  however,  upon  which  the  Fourth 
Amendment  functions.  We  have  an  ex- 
clusionary rule  for  the  prevention  of 
such  occurrences.  If  citizens  are  not 
upset  by  this  situation  or  willing  to 
accept  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  a  little  lib- 
erty for  a  little  safety,  then  they  de- 
serve, as  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "nei- 
ther liberty  nor  safety." 


It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  person 
wronged  in  such  situations  could  su 
the  police.  But  it  has  been  demoi 
strated.  particularly  in  our  cities,  thj 
this  would  become  an  exercise  in  fi 
tilitv  as  the  lack  of  demonstrable  moi 
ey  damages  would  preclude  even  th 
filing  of  such  a  lawsuit.  In  most  case 
it  is  also  impossible  to  use  police  ii 
tention  as  a  yardstick  to  determir 
whether  or  not  an  exclusionary  ru1 
should  apply,  since  proof  of  malice 
so  rare  and  abuse  by  police  is  so  bl; 
tant. 

The  real  value  of  the  exclusionai 
rule  is  not  often  expressed:  cour 
should  not  stoop  to  accept  evident 


NEW  HOPE  FOR 
THE  HARD-CORE  READER 


Now  there's  a  book  club 
for  people  who  read  and 
read  a  lot,  called  QPB. 
features  great  books  by 
great  writers  in  full-size, 
quality  softcover  editions 
The  saving:  up  to  65%  over 
the  hardcover  prices. 
The  reasoning:  If  you 
don't  judge  a  book 
by  its  cover,  why  pay  for 
the  cover? 


QPB  has  a  very  simple 
philosophy. 

It's  a  book  club  for  people 
who  love  to  read  and  collect 
important  works  of  fiction 
and  nonfiction,  but  are 
stunned  by  current  book- 
store prices. 


104.  Passages.  Gail  Sheehy. 
In  hardcover:  $10.95. 
QPB:  $5.95.  Same  text,  type 
size  and  number  of  pages.  And 
only  $1  if  it's  part  of  your  3- 
book  membership  choice. 


The  QPB  alternative  gives 
you  the  titles  you  want  in 
full-size,  softcover  editions. 
These  are  books  printed  on 
fine  quality  paper,  books  as 
permanent  and  durably 
bound  as  most  hardcover 
editions. 

You'll  get  at  least  one 
bonus  point  for  each  book  or 
set  you  buy  and  when  you've 
accumulated  six  bonus 
points,  you  will  be  able  to 
pick  another  book  or  set  free. 

And  with  QPB's  carefully 
selected  list,  numbering  in 
the  hundreds  (many  avail- 
able in  softcover  only 
through  QPB),  no  serious 
reader  will  have  a  problem 
finding  books  he  or  she  has 
wanted  to  own. 


Join  now.  Pick 
any  3  books  or 
sets  for  $1  each— 
with  no 

obligation  to  buy 
another  book. 


1 20.  The  Court-Martial  Of  George 
Armstrong  Custer.  Douglas  C.  Jones 
Hardcover:  $8.95  QPB  Ed:  $4.95 
188.  Lovers  And  Tyrants.  Francine 
du  Plessix  Gray.  Hardcover:  $8.95 
QPB  Ed:  $4.95 

192.  The  Woman  Warrior:  Memoirs 
of  a  Girlhood  Among  Ghosts.  Maxine 
Hong  Kingston.  Hardcover:  $7.95 
QPB:  $3.95 

198.  The  Best  Of  Life.  (Photos) 
Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB:  $8.95 
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Alternates  All  Main  Selections  with 
established  publisher's  list  prices  are 
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that  list  price. 
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do  nothing  It  will  be  shipped  to  you 
automatically  If  you  want  one  or 
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3  Free  books.  For  each  book  or 
set  you  take  (except  the  first  3  you 
get  for  $1  each)  you  earn  Bonus 
Points  which  entitle  you  to  free  books. 
You  pay  only  shipping  charges 

4  Return  privilege.  If  QPB 
Review  is  delayed  and  you  receive 
the  Main  Selection  without  having 
had  10  days  to  notify  us,  you  may 
return  it  at  our  expense. 

5.  Cancellations.  You  may  cancel 
membership  at  any  time  by  notifying 
QPB.  We  may  cancel  your  member- 
ship if  you  elect  not  to  buy  and  pay 
for  at  least  one  book  in  every  six- 
month  period. 


370.  A  World  Of  Movies:  70  Years  of 
Film  History.  Richard  Lawton 
(Photos)  Hardcover:  $25  QPB: $7.95 
372.  The  Uses  Of  Enchantment:  The 
Meaning  and  Importance  of  Fairy  Tales. 
Bruno  Bettelheim.  Hardcover:  $12.50 
QPB  Ed:  $5.95 

375.  The  Mediterranean  And  The 
Mediterranean  World  In  The  Age  Of 
Philip  II.  Volumes  I  and  II.  Fernand 
Braudel.  Translated  by  SiSn  Reynolds 
(Illus.)  Hardcover:  $35  QPB:  $13.90 
378.  Oth.  r  Homes  And  Garbage 
Designs  foi  -elf  Sufficient  Living.  Jim 
Leckie.Gil        ers,  Harry  Whitehouse 
and  Lily  Young  QPB:  $9.95 
380.  The  Rolling  Stone  Illustrated 
History  Of  Rock  &  Roll.  Edited  by 
Jim  Miller.  Design^:  Ky  Robert  Kingsbury 
Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB:  $9.95 
397.  The  Unabridged  Mark  Twain 
Opening  Remarks  by  Kun  Vonnegur,  Jr. 
Edited  by  Lawrence  Teacher 
QPB:  $8.95 

404.  The  Deep.  Peter  Benchley 
Hardcover:  $7.95  QPB  Ed:  $3.95 

423.  The  Journey  Home:  Some  Words 
in  Defense  of  the  American  West.  Edward 
Abbey.  Illustrations  by  Jim  Stiles 
Hardcover:  $9.95  QPB:  $4.95 

424.  Sleight  Of  Crime:  Fifteen  Classic 
Tales  of  Murder,  Mayhem  and  Magic. 
Edited  by  Cedric  E.  Clute,  Jr.,  and 
Nicholas  Lewin  Hardcover:  $10 
QPB:  $4.95 

429.  The  Tao  Of  Physics:  An 
Exploration  of  the  Parallels  Between 
Modern  Physics  and  Eastern  Mysticism. 
Fritjof  Capra.  (Illus.)  Hardcover:  $12.50 
QPB:  $5.95 

1 14.  The  Complete  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales.  Introduction  by  Padraic  Colum 
(Illus.)  Hardcover:  $12.95  QPB:  $5.95 
119.  The  Teachings  Of  Don  Juan,  A 
Separate  Reality  and  Journey  To 
Ixtlan.  Carlos  Casraneda.  (3  Vols., 
Boxed)  Hardcover:  $26.85  QPB:  $8.85 
222.  The  Americans.  Daniel  J. 
Boorstin.  (3  Vols.)  Hardcover:  $47.50 
QPB:  $14.85 

228.  The  Life  And  Work  Of 
Sigmund  Freud.  Ernest  Jones.  The 
Letters  Of  Sigmund  Freud.  Edited  by 
Ernst  L.  Freud.  (2  Vols.)  Hardcover: 
$27  95  QPB:  $11.90 
260.  The  New  Catalogue  Of 
Catalogues:  The  Complete  Guide  to 
World-Wide  Shopping  by  Mail.  Maria 
Elena  De  La  Iglesia.  (Photos) 
QPB:  $7.95 

434.  The  Discovery  Of  The  Tomb  Of 
Tutankhamen.  Howard  Carter  and 
A  C.  Mace.  New  introduction  by  Jon 
Manchip  White.  (Photos)  QPB:  $4 
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that  was  gathered  illegally.  If  courts 
are  to  be  the  paragons  of  legality,  what 
comes  before  them  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  high  standard  of  legality. 

When  there  is  an  appropriate  means 
by  which  the  intent  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  can  be  enforced,  discussion 
of  replacing  the  exclusionary  rule  will 
be  most  cogent.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  it  remains  the  only  viable 
means  of  protecting  our  fundamental 
liberties.  Ned  J.  Levine 

Assistant  Defender 

Defender  Association  of  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Perhaps  my  head  is  not  high  enough 
in  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of  the 
heights  of  abstract  legal  philosophy, 
but  on  reading  "A  Legal  House  of 
Cards"  I  was  convinced  of  one  com- 
pelling truth.  That  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing intrinsically  wrong  with  a  sys- 
tem of  "justice"  that  throws  out  of 
court  a  freely  made  confession  of  guilt 
of  a  crime  along  with  incontrovertible 
physical  evidence  of  that  crime,  how- 
ever the  evidence  was  come  by.  Any 
truth  arrived  at,  even  if  somehow  by 
faulty  methods,  should  not  be  denied. 
Indeed,  how  can  truth  be  denied? 

I  dread  the  concept  of  a  police  state 
as  much  as  any.  But  I  still  want  my 
police  officers  to  push  forward — as 
coolly  as  the  circumstances  permit — 
when  they  have  probable  cause  (as 
seen  by  that  legal  fiction,  the  "reason- 
able and  prudent  man")  to  believe  that 
a  crime  has  been  committed  or  that 
one  is  in  progress.  Humanity  will  al- 
ways be  in  debt  to  perfection,  but 
knowingly  allowing  the  perpetrator  of 
a  crime  to  go  free  is  a  little  too  imper- 
fect to  accept,  whatever  the  legal  rea- 
soning that  supports  it. 

Edwin  B.  Barker 
Torrance,  Calif. 


Communications  problem 


Kevin  Phillips's  "Busting  the  Me- 
dia Trusts"  (July)  is  a  comprehensive 
and  thought-provoking  analysis  of  a 
problem  which  will  grow  worse  unless 
remedial  measures  nre  taken. 

Many  Americans  can  still  remember 
a  time  when  the  issues  that  tended  to 
generate  public  controversy  were  pre- 
sented in  a  more  objective  and  less 
biased  manner  because  competitive 
points  of  view  were  generally  sufficient 


to  maintain  a  more  rational  balance. 
Unfortunately  the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  in  the  wrong  direction,  with  the 
result  that  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential organs  of  our  major  commu- 
nications apparatus  are  now  controlled 
and  directed  by  a  handful  of  govern- 
ment-oriented zealots  bent  upon  foist- 
ing their  often  questionable  views  upon 
a  disenchanted  and  increasingly  alien- 
ated public.  Their  voices  grow  stronger 
with  each  passing  day,  while  the  voices 
of  a  more  rational  point  of  view  grow 
weaker  and  less  influential. 

Keen  observers  have  long  since  con- 
cluded that  a  proper  adversary  rela- 
tionship no  longer  exists  between  our 
government  and  the  monopolistic  na- 
tional media.  Indeed,  there  appears  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  collusion  between 
these  two  powerful  institutions,  to  the 
extent  that  meaningful  opposition  from 
less  influential  elements  of  our  society 
is  effectively  stifled. 

On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that 
divestiture  under  the  appropriate  anti- 
trust laws  is  perhaps  the  only  means 
by  which  the  problem  can  be  effectively 
resolved  without  infringing  on  First 
Amendment  guarantees.  This  procedure 
could  effectively  dilute  the  political  and 
economic  clout  now  enjoyed  by  these 
conglomerates  and  put  our  media  back 
on  a  more  competitive  basis,  thereby 
restoring  a  more  viable  adversary  re- 
lationship between  government  and  the 
press.  Norman  L.  Shelton 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Kevin  Phillips,  in  his  contention  that 
the  government  should  bring  antitrust 
action  against  communications  con- 
glomerates because  they  are  too  power- 
ful, is  overlooking  some  important 
points. 


Rather  than  hit  them  with  suits,  p< 
haps  Uncle  Sam  should  give  some 
them  medals  for  rescuing  falteri 
small-town  papers  that  would  have  di 
long  ago  because  of  increasing  pub 
reliance  on  radio  and  TV  for  news, 
lack  of  response  to  changing  readi 
ship,  mismanagement,  uncreative  c 
culation  campaigns,  and  unions  tl 
stand  in  the  way  of  cost-saving  te( 
nology. 

Conglomerates,  as  Mr.  Phillips  hi 
self  points  out,  do  not  necessarily  sti 
competition.  Rupert  Murdoch's  enl 
into  New  York  journalism  may  have 
creased  the  possibility  of  media  com] 
tition  there. 

Conglomerates  often  have  the  fins 
cial  resources  to  pursue  stories  tl 
smaller  enterprises  cannot  afford.  \K 
ness  the  Washington  Post's  coyera 
of  the  Watergate  affair  and  the  Pn 
idence  Journal's  breaking  of  the  Nix 
tax  story.  The  Journal  Company  ov 
both  morning  and  afternoon  dail 
(there  is  no  competition)  as  well  as  t 
radio  stations. 

Rep.  Morris  Udall,  according 
Mr.  Phillips,  dreads  the  day  when 
newspapers  will  look  alike.  Perhi 
Mr.  Udall  should  look  around.  Ti 
day  is  here.  I  recently  completed 
8.000-mile  trek  around  the  West< 
states  and  found  little  difference 
newspapers  at  each  of  my  stops.  I 
that  matter,  they  resemble  the  ne 
papers  in  the  East.  I  blame  this  not 
press  monopolies,  but  on  unimaginat 
and  cost-cutting  publishers  and  edit 
who  rely  too  strongly  on  wire  servk 
syndicates,  and  "trendy"  typograph 

In  rewriting  the  Communicatii 
Act,  Congress  might  well  be  advised 
extend  First  Amendment  protection 
the  news  departments  of  radio  and  ' 
stations  by  removing  the  electro 
news  gatherers  from  FCC  conti 
Would  not  this  action  help  prevent 
electronic  media  from  being  forced 
cooperate  with  the  government? 
major  reason  for  keeping  powerful  c 
glomerates  in  herd,  according  to  1 
Phillips.) 

I  favor  less  government  regulat 
and  interference  in  American  joun 
ism  of  all  kinds,  not  more.  We  m 
protect  the  First  Amendment  at 
costs,  even  if  this  means  enduring 
bad  for  the  sake  of  the  good. 

Peter  A.  Cass: 
Lisle, 

harper's/september  l 


An  M  D.  discusses  pain,  what  causes  it, 
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rink  deeply  from  the  zvellspring  of  history. 


3ioose  Any  Set  For  A  Dollar  AVolume 

A  rare  opportunity  to  enrich  your  library  with  one  of  these  enduring  works, 
at  a  fraction  of  its  usual  cost.  Savings  up  to  $112,  with  trial  nienibership. 


Allan  Nevins' 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  THE  UNION 

8  Volumes,  Publisher's  Price  $120.00/  Yours  For  Only  $8 

The  masterwork  of  this  great  historian.  Monumental  account  of  our  national 
history,  1847  to  1865.  Told  with  a  sweep  and  passion  that  is  almost  Tolsioian 
"  We  are  not  likely  to  see  more  history  of  this  character  and  scope  for  some  time  to  come 
—  NY.  Tunes,  National  Book  Award. 


Fernand  Braudel's 
THE  MEDITERRANEAN: 
And  the  Mediterranean  World 
in  the  Age  of  Philip  II 

2  Volumes,  Publisher's  Price  $35.00/  Yours  For  Only  S2 
A  landmark  social  history,  these  two  volumes  are  classics  on  the 
16th  century  Mediterranean  world  "Probably  the  most  significant 
historical  work  to  appear  since  World  War  IV-  N  Y.  Times 


Dumas  Malone's  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning 
JEFFERSON  AND  HIS  TIME 

5  Vols.  Pub.  Price  $72.50/  Yours  For  Only  S5 

From  his  Virginia  youth  through  his  troubled  second  term  as 
president.  Biography  surpassing  anything  youN  e  ever  read  on 
Jefferson  and  his  world  1975  Pulitzer  Prize. 


CHINA: 

PREHISTORY  TO  20TH  CENTURY 

Chinese  civilization  from  Imperial  magnificence  to  the  People's 
Republic.  C.  O.  Hucker's  China  s  Imperial  Past.  F  Wakeman,  Jr.'s 
The  Fall  of  Imperial  China,  and  J  E.  Sheridan's  China  in 
Disintegration:  The  Republican  Era. 


cava 

ym 


Shelby  Foote's 
THE  CrVIL  WAR:  A  Narrative 

By  a  historian  who  is  also  a  gifted  novelist  —  the  opening  shot  at 

Fort  Sumter  through  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
"A  remarkable  achievement,  prodigiously  researched,  vigorous, 
detailed,  absorbing." -N  Y. Times 


The  story  of  history,  and  the  men  who 
ade  it,  makes  for  reading  that  is  both  lively 
id  valuable. 

And  the  best  of  written  history  is  the 
ovince  of  The  History  Book  Club. 
Now  in  its  31st  year,  the  Club  provides 
i  members  with  the  finest  new  books  of 
story  and  world  affairs  —  aJways  at  sub- 
antial  savings.  If  you've  never  tried  us, 
lu've  missed  some  great  reading  and 
msual  buys.  But  none  like  this: 
For  a  mere  dollar  a  volume,  we'll  send  you 
iy  one  of  the  magnificent  sets  pictured  — 
ith  your  first  selection  at  the  reduced 
ember's  price  (any  book  listed  at  right). 
If  you're  less  than  delighted,  return  all  the 
»ks  (well  pay  postage)  and  that's  that.  Or 
*p  them  and  take  just  four  more  selections 
iring  the  coming  year  from  the  150-200 
Fcred  each  month. 

They're  easy  to  take  at  $3,  $4,  $5  (and 
ore)  off  bookstore  prices.  No  stinting  on 
lysical  quality  either;  all  our  books  are  the 
|ual  of  the  publishers'  editions.  And  this 
lub  has  a  Bonus  Plan  that  lets  you  pick  any 
»k  we  offer,  not  just  certain  ones.  Use  the 
•upon  to  join  today. 


PICK  ONE  OF  THESE  SELECTIONS 
AT  THE  REDUCED  CLUB  PRICE: 

(First  price  is  publisher's  list. 
Boldface  shows  member's  price.) 
520.  Plagues  and  Peoples 
By  William  H  McSeili  Effect  of 
diseases  on  mankind.         $10.00, 57.75 
517.  The  Universe:  Its  Beginning 
and  End 

By  Lloyd  Motz.  $14.95  $9.95 

159  7  Who  Shaped  Our  Destiny:  The 
Founding  Fathers  as  Revolutionaries 

By  Richard B.  Morris.         $10.95  $7.95 


163  Medieval  History:  The  Life  and 

Death  of  a  Civilization 

By  Norman  F.  Cantor.         $1 1  95  /S8.95 

431  The  Phoenicians 

By  Gerhard Herm.  $8.95  Kt  .50 

464  The  Twelve  Caesars 

By  Michael  Gram.  $12.50/58.75 

537  The  Great  Republic:  A  History 

of  the  Ameri  can  People 

By  Six  Great  Historians.  $20.00/513.50 

545  Shakespeare's  English  Kings: 
History,  Chronicle,  and  Drama 

By  Peter  Saccto.  $13.95/58.95 

546  The  Celts 

By  Gerhard  Herm.  A  2000-year  epic 
study.  $12.50/5850 
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THE  HISTORY  BOOK  CLUB  •  Stamford,  Conn.  06904~l 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  trial  member  and  send  me 
the  introductory  books  whose  numbers  I'm  entering 
below.  Bill  my  set  at$l  a  volume  and  my  other  selec- 
tion at  the  reduced  Club  price  (plus  modest  ship- 
ping charges).  ,  ,  (  , 

Set  #  I  |  Selection  #  |  | 

I  may  return  all  the  books  within  three  weeks  at 
your  expense  and  owe  nothing.  Or  I  will  take  four 
more  selections  within  a  year  (not  counting  my  in- 
troductory selections)  — at  reduced  Club  prices  plus 
shipping.  Thereafter,  I  mav  resign  at  anv  time. 

HA-87D 

Print  Name  


Address, 
City  


_State_ 


-Zip 


lo  the  History  Book  Club,  16  Ovrrka  Blvd..  Toronto  M4H  1A6,  Ont. 

A  note  on  how  the  Club  works:  Every  four  weeks,  you  re- 
ceive our  Reneu-  and  a  dated  reply  card.  If  you  want  the 
Editors'  Choice,  do  nothing:  the  book  will  come  auto- 
matically. To  order  a  different  book  or  no  book,  return 
the  card  by  the  specified  date.  You  will  have  at  least  10 
days  to  decide  —  but  if  you  get  an  unwanted  book  because 
of  late  mail,  we  pay  return  postage. 


THE    EASY  CHAIR 


RUMORS  OF  WAR  1 

No  news  is  bad  news  by  Lewis  H.  Laph 


FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  during  the 
past  few  months  I  have  found 
myself  wondering  about  the 
chance  of  war.  Not  being  a 
close  student  of  economics  I  have  no 
idea  where  it  might  be  convenient  for 
a  war  to  take  place;  nor  can  I  guess 
the  year  in  which  a  fairly  trivial  in- 
cident might  provide  a  reason  for  send- 
ing troops.  Obviously  it  would  need  to 
be  perceived  as  a  just  war,  at  least  by 
the  American  combatants,  and  prefer- 
ably it  would  be  fought  in  a  temperate 
climate  with  conventional  weapons. 

Leaving  aside  the  questions  of  strat- 
egy, of  which  not  even  military  histori- 
ans seem  to  make  much  sense  until  a 
war  has  ended,  I  attribute  my  uneasi- 
ness to  a  general  mood  of  discontent 
that  drifts  over  the  political  landscape 
like  a  pall  of  smoke.  In  New  York  the 
intellectuals,  listless  and  dispirited  in 
the  heat,  complain  about  the  self-indul- 
gence of  American  art,  comparing  it 
unfavorably  to  the  art  that  flourishes 
in  opposition  to  totalitarian  states.  At 
the  highest  levels  of  official  criticism, 
people  say  that  only  the  Russians  and 
the  Latin-Americans  know  how  to  write 
novels  anymore,  possibly  because  of 
their  association  with  dictators  and  se- 
cret police.  In  Washington  President 
Carter  pursues  his  distracted  search  for 
a  redeeming  cause,  picking  up  policies 
and  putting  them  down  again  as  if  they 
were  magical  objects  that  might  (if 
only  he  could  find  the  right  one)  arouse 
the  electorate  to  noble  sacrifice.  Some- 
times he  reminds  me  of  a  man  listen- 
ing for  the  sound  of  distant  marching 
bands,  at  other  times  of  a  systems  en- 
gineer frustrated  in  the  task  of  putting 
so  many  different  pieces  of  paper  in 
logical  order.  In  the  space  of  six  months 
he  has  held  up  a  succession  of  plac- 
ards— human  rights,  energy  crisis,  wel- 
fare reform,  ethics,  taxes,  disarmament. 
But  as  yet  he  has  heard  no  answering 
shout  of  triumph,  and  the  silence  seems 
to  make  him  restless. 


MY  reflections  along  mil- 
itary lines  were  prompted  by 
Mr.  Carter's  declaration  of 
"the  moral  equivalent  of 
war."  His  choice  of  words  seemed  to 
imply  that  war  was  itself  moral.  Mr. 
Carter  borrowed  the  phrase  from  Wil- 
liam James,  from  a  lecture  entitled 
"The  Value  of  Saintliness"  that  James 
delivered  in  1902  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Although  it  is  impossible 
to  know  whether  Presidents  read  any- 
thing other  than  state  papers,  Mr.  Car- 
ter has  frequently  made  reference  to  his 
study  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  and  so  I 
think  it  conceivable  that  he  might  have 
read  James.  If  so,  then  the  lecture  in 
which  the  phrase  first  appears  deserves 
a  few  words  of  explication.  Like  Mr. 
Carter,  at  least  in  his  persona  as  Bap- 
tist preacher  and  believer  in  the  pu- 
rity of  the  spirit,  James  feels  repug- 
nance for  "the  worship  of  material 
luxury  and  wealth,  which  constitutes 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  our 
age  and  which  makes  somewhat  for  ef- 
feminacy and  unmanliness."  Examining 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  militarism,  he 
admires  the  man  willing  to  risk  death, 
still  more  if  such  a  man  "suffers  death 
heroically"  and  if  he  shows  so  little  re- 
gard for  his  life  that  he  can  "fling  it 
away  like  a  flower."  James  also  ap- 
proves the  accessory  hardships  imposed 
by  the  discipline  of  war  ("discomfort 
and  annoyance,  hunger  and  wet,  pain 
and  cold,  squalor  and  filth")  because 
these  small  mortifications  of  the  flesh 
serve  as  correctives  to  the  sins  of  sloth 
and  pride.  The  routine  encounter  with 
death  James  interprets  as  a  more  or 
less  happy  event  that  releases  men  from 
their  inhibitions  (in  the  metaphysical 
rather  than  the  carnal  sense),  casts 
them  onto  a  higher  plane  of  power,  and 
allows  them  to  enter  "the  theatre  of 
heroism"  in  which  the  moral  sensibility 
attains  its  supreme  reality. 

Even  so,  and  despite  its  many  vir- 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


tues,  James  turns  reluctantly  away  f 
what  he  calls  "the  beauty  of  war." 
understands  that  war  changes  men 
beasts.  This  is  unfortunate  because 
provides  the  "only  school  yet  univei 
ly  available"  in  which  men  can  acq 
the  habit  of  heroism,  the  "only 
wark"  (although  admittedly  a  bulv 
sustained  by  the  wholesale  organiza 
of  barbarism  and  crime)  against 
feminacy.  As  a  substitute  for  the  rij 
of  the  battlefield,  James  proposes 
cetic  religion,  which  is  his  moral  eq 
alent  of  war.  He  suggests  that  the  ' 
monkish  poverty-worship,"  like  wa 
self,  presents  a  man  with  the  opport 
ty  for  "the  strenuous  life."  Pov 
avoids  the  hypocrisy  and  brutalit; 
war.  but  it  retains  the  useful  indign 
( squalor,  pain,  filth,  etc. )  and 
courages  the  transformation  of  mili 
courage  into  the  spiritual  reform 
which  our  time  stands  in  need." 


So  also  does  our  own  time  si 
in  need  of  spiritual  reform 
have  all  other  times  of  wl 
there  remains  a  record,  ant 
reading  James  it  occurred  to  me 
the  enthusiasm  for  war,  like  the 
thusiasm  for  religion,  arises  when  j 
life  becomes  unmanageable.  When 
mechanisms  of  government  colla 
when  rioters  run  loose  in  the  sti 
and  even  money  isn't  safe,  then  1 
the  warrior  and  the  prophet  find  tl 
selves  in  popular  demand.  Not  that 
country  hasn't  tried  other  equival 
of  war!  During  the  past  decade  var 
statesmen  have  proposed  the  war 
poverty,  wars  on  hunger  and  dise 
the  war  against  racial  discriminal 
the  war  against  the  Nixon  Adminis 
tion,  even  a  small  war  against  \ 
were  thought  to  be  toy  soldiers  in  > 
nam.  All  to  no  avail.  None  of  the 
thetics  captivated  the  popular  imag 
tion,  none  carried  people  to  the  | 
transcendent  heights  from  which 
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dvertisement) 


How  to  Achieve  Total  Financial  Freedom 


Millionaires  Are  Not  100  Times  Smarter  Than 
rou,  They  Just  Know  The  Wealth  Formula." 


We've  never  met  and  probably  never 
11,  but  I  think  we  share  a  common  in- 
rest.  That  interest  is  in  achieving 
mplete  and  total  financial  freedom. 

Because  of  this  common  interest,  I 
ink  we  can  be  of  great  help  to  each 
her.  You  see,  a  little  over  twelve 
onths  ago  my  net  worth  reached  the 
igic  million  dollar  mark,  and  it  only 
ok  me  48  months  to  achieve  that. 

That  might  not  impress  you,  but  if 
iu  had  seen  me  just  a  few  years  ago, 
iu  might  wonder  how  I  did  it.  I  lived 

Denver  then,  in  a  cramped,  tumbled 
iwn  house  at  2545  South  High  Street, 
y  wife  was  expecting  our  second  child 
d  we  were  so  broke  we  had  to  borrow 
50.00  from  a  relative  just  to  buy 
od  and  pay  the  rent. 

By  the  way,  I  know  I  didn't  make  a 
illion  dollars  because  of  my  superior 
tellect  —  I  barely  got  through  Ames 
igh  School  (Ames,  Iowa)  with  a  C 
erage  and  I  think  that  if  you'll  stop 
id  think,  you'll  realize  and  agree,  there 
not  a  single  millionaire  that  is  10,  20, 

50  times  smarter  than  you,  or  that 
arks  10,  20,  or  50  times  harder  or 
nger  than  you. 

Now,  how  can  we  help  each  other?  I 
a  willing  to  share  everything  I  have 
arned  and  know  that  would  help  and 
tide  you  to  achieve  your  own  financial 
eedom  and  independence.  But  the 
lly  way  I  would  ever  give  you  my 
crets,  methods  and  formulas  is  if  I 
jnefit  also.  Because  as  you  will  find 
hen  you  reach  your  ultimate  financial 
»als,  you  really  don't  want  to  stop 
iere  but  you  are  motivated  to  go  and 
ake  more.  It  seems  that  most  people 
ho  are  charging  for  financial  advice 
ive  studied  how  to  "do  it"  but  have 
;ver  actually  "done  it"  themselves, 
ou  will  find  as  you  read  my  formulas, 
lat  since  I  have  actually  achieved  total 
nancial  freedom  myself,  that  you  will 
ceive  from  me  more  than  just  the 
otivation  to  achieve  your  own  finan- 
al  independence,  but  a  workable  step 
f  step  plan  to  actually  do  it. 

You  may  have  seen  part  of  my  form- 
as  described  in  various  publications, 
ich  as  the  November  edition  of  Na- 
ons  Business,  page  69.  This  work  is 
ititled  How  To  Wake  Up  The  Financial 
enius  Inside  You.  The  various  formu- 
s  contained  in  the  volume  will  show 
>u  exactly  how  you  can  do  each  of  the 
Mowing: 

•  buy  income  properties  for  as 
little  as  $100  down. 

•  begin  without  any  cash. 

•  put  $10,000  cash  and  more  in 
your  pocket  each  time  you  buy 
(without  selling  property) 

•  compound  your  assets  at  100% 
yearly. 

•  legally  avoid  paying  federal  or 
state  income  taxes. 

•  buy  bargains  at  one-half  the 
market  value. 

If  you  apply  these  formulas  and 
ethods  you  will  find  in  a  very  short 
me,  you  will  be  able  to  spend  three 
eeks  out  of  every  month  doing  any- 
line  vou  care  to  Ho    and  T  think  at 


that  time,  you  will  find  as  I  have,  that 
spending  several  weeks  on  the  beaches 
of  Hawaii,  or  on  the  ski  slopes  •  of 
Colorado,  or  just  sightseeing  in  Europe, 
or  any  other  place  in  the  world,  you  be- 
gin to  understand  what  real  freedom  is 
all  about. 

Most  people  think  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  some  of  the  things 
listed  above.  For  example,  to  buy  a 
property,  and  at  the  same  time  put 
$10,000  (or  more)  cash  in  your  pocket 
without  selling  the  property,  or  to 
buy  a  property  with  little  or  no  cash 
down. 

Believe  me,  it  is  possible  and  fairly 
simple.  This  is  exactly  how  most 
wealthy  people  actually  do  make  10, 
20,  or  50  times  more  money  than  you 
do. 

These  formulas  of  mine  do  not  have 
to  be  used  with  income  properties  only. 
They  actually  can  be  applied  to  virtually 
any  asset. 

While  I  was  struggling  on  making  my 
first  million,  I  often  thought  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  the  personal  advice 
and  counsel  from  someone  who  made 
a  fortune  starting  with  nothing. 

What  would  I  have  been  willing  to 
pay  for  this  service?  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  for  sure,  it  would  have  been  a  lot 
more  than  the  $12.00  that  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  to  invest  in  your  financial 
future. 

What  will  this  $12.00  actually  do  for 
you?  It  will  give  you  a  complete  step 
by  step  plan  that  you  can  follow  to 
become  totally  and  completely 
financially  independent. 

Please  try  to  understand  my  dilema. 
I'm  not  a  New  York  advertising  agency, 
with  all  their  professional  skill  and 
manpower  to  write  a  powerful  and 
persuasive  ad  to  convince  you  that  I  can 
make  you  financially  independent.  I  am 
just  somebody  who  has  actually  'done 
it',  and  can  really  show  you  how  to  'do 
it'. 

What  would  you  do,  if  you  were  in 
my  shoes.  You  have  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  net  worth,  you  have  a  desire 
to  share  your  formula  with  others, 
because  you  not  only  have  a  simple, 
honest  and  workable  method  whereby 
others  too  can  enjoy  the  riches  of  this 
land,  but  you  also  want  to  benefit  and 
make  money  from  sharing  this  informa- 
tion, so  you  can  continue  to  grow 
financially. 

I  think  you  might  do  what  I'm  doing 
—  that  is  to  write  a  simple  open  letter  to 
the  type  of  people  who  share  similiar 
goals  as  mine  asking  them  to  try  the 
formulas  for  themselves,  to  see  if  they 
work  as  well  as  the  claims  described. 
Because,  I  know,  as  you  would  know  if 
you  were  in  my  shoes,  that  if  I  can  just 
convince  you  to  test  my  formulas  and 
methods,  you  will  see  for  yourself  that 
they  will  work  as  easily  for  you  as  they 
did  for  me. 

It's  really  quite  frustrating  to  have 
something  so  valuable  as  I  know  I  have, 
but  lack  the  skill  to  convince  people  to 
try  it  for  themselves.     I  hope  by  my 

simnlp    Hirprt  annrnach    I  ran  rnnvinpp 


Mark  O.  Haroldsen 
Millionaire  in  48  Months 

you  to  try  my  formulas. 

It  seems  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  our  rich  country  lose,  not  because 
they  lack  intelligence,  or  even  will- 
power, but  because  of  procrastination, 
or  lack  of  action  —  please  don't  be  like 
the  masses.  Make  a  decision  while  you 
have  this  paper  in  your  hands.  Make  a 
decision  now  to  either  act  now  and  send 
for  my  material  or  immediately  round 
file  this  paper.  If  your  decision  is  to 
subscribe,  do  it  now,  not  later.  Other- 
wise, you  may  lose,  just  by  default. 

To  order,  simply  take  any  size  paper, 
write  the  words  "Financial  Freedom 
Package",  and  send  it  along  with  a 
check  for  $12.00  to  Mark  O.  Haroldsen, 
Inc.,  Dept.E-826,  Tudor  Mansion  Bldg., 
4751  South  Holladay  Blvd.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84117. 

If  you  send  for  my  materials  now, 
I  will  also  send  you  documents  that  will 
show  you  precisely  how  you  can  easily 
borrow  from  $20,000  to  $200,000  at 
2%  above  the  prime  rate  using  just  your 
signature  as  collateral. 

Mark  O.  Haroldsen 


P.S.  If  you  are  still  somewhat  skep- 
tical, and  believe  me,  when  I  started  out 
I  certainly  was,  because  of  the  many 
people  in  the  world  trying  to  deceive 
others.  I  would  encourage  you  to 
postdate  your  check  by  30  days,  and  1 
promise  and  guarantee  that  it  will  not 
be  deposited  for  at  least  those  30  days, 
and  if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  think 
that  what  I  have  sent  you  lives  up,  in 
every  aspect  to  what  I  told  you  in  this 
letter,  send  the  material  back,  and  I  will 
quickly,  without  question,  refund  your 
money  and  send  back  your  own  un- 
cashed  check  or  money  order.  Also,  if 
you  would  like  to  check  a  few  of  my 
references,  I  have  listed  some  below. 

Tracy  Collins  Bank  &  Trust,  107 
South  Main,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Attn.:  Beverly  Smith,  Manager. 

Charles  Huber,  CP. A.,  1850  Benefi- 
cial Life  Towers,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
801-531-8286. 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR  

could  postpone,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  the  bitter  awakening  from  the 
dreams  of  Eden. 

In  his  campaign  speeches  Mr.  Carter 
promised  to  restore  the  republic  of  in- 
nocence. But  now  that  he  finds  himself 
in  office,  the  promises  whispered  into 
outdoor  microphones  prove  difficult  to 
keep.  The  majestic  unity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  divides  and  separates  into  a 
more  or  less  stable  anarchy,  and  the 
well-known  vested  interests  turn  out  to 
be  people  not  much  different  from  any- 
body else.  If  Mr.  Carter  cannot  restore 
the  sense  of  lost  magnificence  by  pit- 
ting one  interest  against  another,  then 
perhaps  he  can  join  them  together  in  a 
heroic  pageant  overseas.  The  inward 
antagonisms  can  be  set  to  work  in  for- 
eign fields,  which  perhaps  is  why,  like 
the  thr,ee  Presidents  before  him,  Mr. 
Carter  sought  an  early  refuge  in  for- 
eign policy.  Distance  lends  simplicity. 

Assuming  that  a  suitable  war  could 
be  found,  customarily  by  accident  and 
in  a  place  that  nobody  had  thought 
likely,  it  no  doubt  would  receive  the 
dutiful  support  of  both  the  press  and 
the  intelligentsia.  The  popular  trust  in 
an  "antimilitarist"  attitude  among  the 
keepers  of  the  nation's  conscience  al- 
ways has  seemed  to  me  misplaced.  As 
a  newspaper  and  magazine  correspon- 
dent I  spent  too  much  time  watching 
other  correspondents  admiring  the  air- 
craft and  asking  awestruck  questions 
about  the  calibers  of  the  guns.  In  1972 
I  attended  a  briefing  in  the  Time-Life 
Building  at  which  Adm.  Stansfield 
Turner,  currently  the  director  of  the 
CIA  but  in  those  days  a  deputy  chief 
of  naval  operations,  presented  the  latest 
fashions  in  naval  strategy.  At  the  time 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  press 
was  hostile  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  so  the  officer  who  introduced  Ad- 
miral Turner,  together  with  another 
admiral  whose  name  I  have  forgotten, 
explained  that  between  them  the  two 
admirals  had  written  seventeen  books, 
accumulated  fourteen  advanced  degrees, 
and  attended  Harvard.  Amherst,  and 
Oxford.  The  admirals  accepted  the  pol- 
ite applause  with  becoming  modesty, 
the  assurance  of  their  manner  imply- 
ing both  the  lack  of  self-doubt  and  the 
goodness  of  heart  that  distinguishes  the 
successful  American  military  officer. 

The  world,  they  said,  was  no  longer 
"bipolar."  It  had  become  a  pentagon, 
a  five-sided  figure  bounded  by  China, 
the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  Ja- 


pan, and  the  U.S.S.R.  This  rearrange- 
ment of  forces  imposed  restrictions  on 
the  old  bipolar  powers  (the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.)  and  obliged  the  United 
States  to  always  maintain  alliances 
with  two  of  the  lesser  powers  (presum- 
ably, although  the  admirals  remained 
silent  on  the  point,  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  I .  When  it  came  to  what  Ad- 
miral Turner  referred  to  as  "the  big 
moves/'  the  United  States  would  join 
in  "the  traditional  blocking  play  known 
as  three  against  two."  As  the  admirals 
developed  their  geometry  lesson,  they 
shifted  from  the  conditional  ("If  the 
Soviets  try  to  straighten  the  border  in 
northern  Norway  .  .  .")  to  the  declara- 
tive ("When  the  Soviets..."),  and  I 
remember  being  struck  by  their  confi- 
dent expectation  of  another  war.  Hav- 
ing their  plans  and  strateffies  in  order, 
they  worried  only  about  civilian  per- 
mission to  put  them  into  effect.  The 
trouble  in  \  ietnam  was  very  much  on 
people's  minds  in  1972,  and  Admiral 
Turner  had  noticed  a  falling  off  of  the 
"enthusiasm  for  military  adventure." 

IN  this  assessment  of  American 
public  opinion  I  thought  the  ad- 
miral wrong,  and  I  made  a  note  to 
myself  about  the  undue  pessimism 
of  the  officer  class  and  its  habitual  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  the  national  fondness 
for  warrior  heroes.  Military  heroes  of 
the  romantic  school,  men  like  Generals 
Patton  and  MacArthur,  conform  to  the 
specifications  of  detective  fiction  and 
television  police  drama.  If  the  story 
doesn't  end  in  gunfire,  then  it  isn't  a 
true  story.  It  lacks  the  proper  finality, 
and  the  disillusioned  marchman  can- 
not go  searching  for  the  meaning  of 
life  among  the  dead  and  dying  on  a 
deserted  battlefield.  To  civilian  enthu- 
siasts, the  rumors  of  war  promise  an 
escape  from  their  own  disappointments, 
a  way  out.  an  excuse,  surcease  from 
the  urban  maladies  of  anxiety,  ambi- 
guitv.  and  ennui.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  a  rising  journalist,  the  outbreak 
of  war.  like  the  outbreak  of  plague,  is 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
During  the  late  1960s,  when  the  press 
was  so  much  at  odds  with  the  Pentagon 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  \  iet- 
nam, I  thought  it  surprising  that  so  few 
journalists  would  concede  a  common 
interest  with  the  generals.  I  find  it  less 
surprising  that  so  many  of  the  same 
journalists,  who  so  recently  and  so  in- 


dignantly condemned  '"the  obscenit 
war."  now  tend  to  regard  that  notioi 
slightly  behind  the  times,  like  a  d 
by  Mary  Quant. 

Given  the  support  of  the  medi; 
war  would  confer  inestimable  bent 
on  a  nation  otherwise  unable  to  hea 
wounds.  War  is  easy,  and  peaa 
hard.  The  transcendent  call  to  a 
makes  nonsense  of  all  prior  agreeme 
The  difficult  questions  of  race,  pove 
crime,  and  inflation  once  again  cai 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  war  wi 
be  good  for  business,  for  theati 
agents  as  well  as  for  the  makers 
munitions.  The  increased  levels  of  ] 
duction.  together  with  the  draft 
stored  to  its  rightful  place  as  the  g 
metaphor  of  democracy),  would  i 
the  burden  of  unemplovment.  The  e 
gy  crisis  would  vanish  as  mysterio 
as  it  came,  and  the  outstanding  < 
that  so  terrifies  the  central  banker 
New  York  could  be  cancelled  eit 
by  inflation  or  by  heavy  bomb 
ment.  The  simplified  theater  of  m 
operations  would  guarantee  an  eai 
of  the  civil  strife  between  men 
women.  The  scourge  of  feminism  ii 
cent  years  has  done  terrible  damag 
masculine  self-esteem.  As  combat 
in  the  sexual  arenas,  men  too  o 
have  shown  themselves  as  cowa 
with  the  result  that  women  have 
come  confused  and  restive.  The 
forms  and  military  displays  might  n 
the  men  appear  worthy  of  respect 
opposition.  Clothed  in  their  newfo 
manliness,  they  could  go  off  on  ac 
service  under  the  impression  that  t 
feeling  of  relief  had  something  to 
with  their  patriotic  duty. 

I mention  the  possibility  of  ano 
war  because  I  hope  that  the  c< 
try  would  resist  the  temptatioi 
welcome  it  as  if  it  were  a  boi 
ful  friend.  War  is  sometimes  necess 
but  it  is  seldom  fun,  and  never, 
liam  James  notw  ithstanding.  moral, 
w  rong  people  get  killed,  and  the  wi 
people  get  rich.  The  brilliant  pei 
mance  in  the  theater  of  heroism 
acts  a  heavy  price,  usually  as  mud 
the  life  and  hope  of  a  generation, 
the  morning  after  the  victory  notl 
is  any  easier  than  it  was  on  the  n 
before  the  invasion.  When  the  I 
have  passed  by.  not  much  will  1 
changed  for  the  better,  and  a  great 
w  ill  have  changed  for  the  worse. 


The  romance  of  war  represents  a 
lure  of  imagination.  The  more  liter- 
ninded  citizens  require  a  show  of 
>losions  to  make  visible  the  reality 
y  otherwise  cannot  see.  They  fail  to 
ognize  the  heroic  in  the  common- 
ce  event,  as  much  a  part  of  people's 
»  as  waiting  for  a  bus.  People  so  or- 
ary  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
rybody  else  fight  the  war  every  day, 
selessly  and  unremittingly,  on  an 
jiite  number  of  shifting  fronts — in 
ipital  rooms,  in  alleys,  across  kitch- 
tables,  in  the  space  between  the  tele- 
ion  set  and  the  bedroom  door.  The 

•  is  the  same  as  it  always  was,  and  so 
the  opposing  camps.  On  one  side 

ad  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  and 
n's  courage  to  look  for  the  truth, 
the  other  side  stands  the  oppression 
material  force,  which  goes  by  as 
ny  names  as  men  have  given  to  the 
rid,  the  flesh,  the  state,  and  the  devil, 
e  newspapers  bring  word  of  the  de- 
ts — of  looting  in  Brooklyn  and  mur- 

•  in  California.  The  victories  seldom 
ke  the  late  editions.  The  papers  say 
hing  about  the  woman  who  lives 
h  an  incurable  disease  and  bears  the 
rden  of  her  own  death  as  lightly  as 
t  were  a  ticket  to  the  circus :  nor  do 

papers  say  much  about  children 
ed,  debts  paid,  marriages  sustained, 
Us  learned,  bleeding  stopped.  War 
ids  no  equivalent.  It  rages  through 

earth,  in  the  cells  as  well  as  in  the 
ads  of  men,  as  violent  a  chronicle 
could  be  wished  for  by  a  retired 
leral. 

instead  of  glorious  triumphs  and 
ter-tape  parades,  the  rumors  of  war 
:  me  in  mind  of  recruits  herded  in- 
columns  of  march.  They  surrender 
:  only  their  will  but  also  their  imagi- 
:ion  to  the  great  military  idea,  which 
ilso  the  great  ecclesiastical  idea,  that 
:at  deeds  can  be  done  only  when 
)ugh  people  can  be  assembled  into  a 
;antic  force.  But  this  seems  to  me  a 
dish  idea,  a  way  of  building  pyra- 
Js  instead  of  making  songs.  People 
cover  their  own  minds  when  given 
■■  freedom  to  do  so,  when  the  pomps 
i  shows  of  war  break  down  into 
Jged  bands,  when  what  happens 
ms  to  happen  by  mistake.  If  human 
:ure  is  not  to  be  trusted  (as  the  Puri- 
is  among  us  would  have  us  believe) 
n  the  voice  within  us  the  least  de- 
ving  of  trust  is  the  voice  that  plans 
r  or  its  moral  equivalent.  mil 
harper's/september  1977 


WITHOUT  THESE  reliable  Tennessee 
loggers,  Jack  Daniel  Distillery  would  be  in  a  fix. 

These  gentlemen  live  where  there  aren't 
many  addresses.  And  you  can  hardly  reach 
them  by  phone.  But  every  November  they'll 
arrive  in  our  Hollow  with  truckfuls  of  upland 
hard  maple.  And  we'll  rickburn  this  wood 
to  charcoal  for  mellowing  Jack  Daniel's. 
Charcoal  mellowing  (and 
pure  limestone  water) 
largely  account  for  our 
whiskey's  popularity. 
So,  you  can  be  sure, 
we're  glad  these  loggers 
are  so  reliable. 


CHARCOAL 
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CALCLTTAS  BOUNTY 


d  the  squalor,  a  sense  of  infinite  possibility 


bv  T.  D.  ADi 


MAX  DOES  NOT  LIVE  BY  BREAD 
alone."  lie  billboard,  writ- 
ten in  English,  reminds  the 
crowds  of  slender,  dark- 
brown.  mostl'*  illiterate  human  beings, 
on.  tbe  biih^av  rannim  from  Dum 
Dam  airport  into  Calcutta,  where  a 
popaiatioii  ecroal  to  that  of  Austria 
compresses  itself  into  a  metropolitan 
area  the  size  of  Indianapolis. 

To  demonstrate  that  there  are  higher 
pursuits  in  life  than  a  choice  sleeping 
place  on  the  sidewalks  of  Calcutta — 
awav  from  the  gutters,  which  serve  as 
both  washbasin  and  Latrine,  preferably 
in  the  lee  of  one  of  those  old.  decaying 
British  East  liidii  buildings,  with  a 
cornice  plagiarized  from  Wbitehall  pro- 
viding shelter  from  the  monsoon  rains 
— the  civic  philanthropists  of  Calcutta 
have  not  only  caused  the  billboard  to 
be  erected:  they  have  had  the  median 
strip  of  the  airport  road  planted  with 
Sowers,  and  the  flowers  protected  from 
the  cows  and  goats  and  vagrant  peo- 
ple of  Calcutta  by  a  chain-link  fence. 

The  problems  of  BengaL  however, 
derive  not  from  the  absence  of  flowers, 
but  from  the  prolificacy  of  the  place. 
Things  moltiplv  too  easilv  here  in  this 
fecund  land  of  heaw  rainfall  muddv 


rice  fields,  and  wide,  silt-filled  rivers. 
Already  the  flowers  in  the  median  strip 
have  ceased  to  be  a  municipal  embel- 
lishment, and  have  begun  to  reproduce 
Calcutta's  demographic  misfortune  hor- 
ticulturally.  With  the  first  rains,  the 
flowers  have  transformed  themselves 
from  a  garden  into  a  weedy  jungle,  a 
profusion  of  many  small  blossoms 
pressing  against  the  chain-link  fence  as 
if  trying  to  escape.  Here  on  the  road 
to  Calcutta,  the  clustered  thickets  of 
roses,  with  their  woody  stalks  and  tiny, 
insect-eaten  petals,  afford  a  sad  con- 
trast to  those  immense  blooms,  nour- 
ished on  muMvitamins  and  synthetic 
nitrates,  that  win  prizes  for  stoat  ladies 
in  Pasadena. 

Compare  yourself,  twenty  minutes 
off  the  airplane,  still  savoring  the  taste 
of  the  complimentary  champagne,  with 
the  child  wearing  black  rouge  under 
his  eyes,  a  black  cord  around  his  waist, 
and  nothing  else,  who  presses  his  nose 
to  the  car  window  as  it  pauses  at  the 
first  intersection.  I  give  him  ten  nave 
paise.  just  over  one  American  cent. 
He  ho I'is  it  in  his  palm  and  studies  it. 

TJ).  Attman.  is  a  ran.tribu.Ung  editor  of  Pacific 
Yews  Service,  and  director  or  urban  research 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 


as  you  or  I  might  examine  a  rhinestoi 
in  hopes  it  was  a  diamond.  Then  1 
raises  his  hand  in  a  salute,  not  i 
thanks,  for  in  India,  where  traditions 
ly  what  one  receives.  like  what  Of 
zives.  is  prescribed  by  caste  and  fa 
and  never  by  choice,  there  is  no  c 
pression  for  "thank  you."  Instead  1 
salutes  my  wealth,  his  poverty,  the  gi 
ens  of  the  universe.  The  light  change 
and  the  car  moves  on. 

It  is  a  road  of  many  associations,  s 
of  them  soar  and  pungent  as  lime  elm 
ney.  this  Indian  approximation  of  a 
American-style  freeway,  where  the  tra 
fic  jams  are  made  up  of  half-nakt 
laborers  manhandling  through  flood* 
intersections  the  loads  beasts  of  burdc 
or  machines  usually  carry  else  whet 
At  the  next  light,  the  ricksha  "boj 
who  pulls  alongside  the  car  has  gn 
hair,  and  his  stubbly  face  is  streamii 
with  sweat.  He  is  very  thin,  except  f< 
his  left  leg  below  the  knee,  which  el 
phantiasis  has  made  thick  as  the  trui 
of  a  tree.  The  traffic  moves.  He  hai 
stumbles,  half -jogs  ahead  pulling 
comelv.  very  fat  Indian  woman.  As  d 
ricksha  begins  to  move,  she  reaeb 
into  the  shawl  of  her  sari,  extracts 
sweet,  which  she  carefully  unwrap 
and  eats.  In  Calcutta,  the  relationsn 
between  rich  and  poor  always  has  bet 
as  obvious  as  that. 


THE  WESTERNER  often  thinks  i 
the  teeming  cities  of  the  Ea 
as  capitals  of  civilization  as  o 
as  time,  settlements  spawn* 
by  some  human  principles  differa 
from  those  that  created  Birmingham  < 
Philadelphia.  In  fact  Calcutta  is  tl 
younger  brother  of  Boston.  In  bot 
cases,  the  genesis  was  the  same:  ii 
perial  design,  commercial  greed.  E 
zlisbmen  who  were  less  troubleson 
abroad  than  at  home.  Smoke  a  litt 
Calcutta  hemp  one  evening,  and  wa 
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;r  from  Chowringhee,  the  Park  Street 
Calcutta,  across  the  Maidan,  its 
jston  Common,  toward  the  Victoria 
emorial.  a  great  pile  as  gaudy  as  the 
ij  Mahal,  but  modeled  on  St.  Paul's 
athedral.  It  all  becomes  clear — the 
>mmon  design  of  empire  in  the  un- 
wept gravel  walks,  the  rusting  lamp- 
>sts.  the  stagnant  ponds,  and  the  un- 
uned  trees.  Whenever  I  hear  the 
•nate  English  of  an  Indian  student  de- 
iting  at  the  Oxford  Union.  I  think 
'  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  who 
as  born  here  in  Calcutta  in  1811.  but. 
te  all  the  others  whom  Calcutta  favors, 
tent  his  money  elsewhere.  A  kind  of 
mittance  man  in  reverse,  Thackeray 
ved  in  Cambridge  and  Paris  and  Lon- 
m,  closing  his  mind  to  all  the  rich 
nagery  of  the  East  in  order  to  invent 
ecky  Sharp.  Or  I  think  of  Elihu  Yale, 
ho  in  1718  realized  562  pounds,  12 
lillings  from  a  shipment  of  the  finest 
ast  India  goods,  and  endowed  a  col- 
ge  in  Connecticut  with  the  profits, 
alcutta  had  to  wait  another  139  years 
>r  its  own  university  to  be  founded. 
Having  divided  and  ruled,  the  Brit- 
h  partitioned  and  left,  but  Calcutta 
as  not  changed.  It  goes  on  enriching 
thers.  never  itself.  Nearly  300  years 
fter  the  first  big  fortunes  were  made 
ere,  in  jute  and  muslin.  Calcutta  is 
ill  more  a  "factory,"  more  a  tran- 
ients'  work  camp,  than  a  community, 
"here  are  only  fortv  women  for  every 
ixty  men  in  Calcutta.  Every  payday 
le  workers  form  long,  patient  lines, 
aiting  to  send  their  postal  orders  to 
illages  a  thousand  miles  away.  The 
ich  send  their  monev  even  further:  to 
long  Kong  or  Switzerland.  So  while 
ialcutta  enriches  the  few.  and  gives  the 
lany  that  tiny  surplus  that  someday 
'ill  buy  a  bride  or  a  cow,  ten  or  twen- 
f  still  sleep  in  a  room.  In  the  bustees. 
tie  slums  of  Calcutta,  there  is  a  latrine, 
n  the  average,  for  every  twenty-three 
ersons.  a  water  tap  for  every  thirty. 

Yet  it  is  wrong  to  say — as  every 
isitor  always  does — that  Calcutta  is 
oor.  shockingly  poor.  If  it  were  poor, 
rhy  would  Calcutta  have  more  million- 
ires  than  any  other  city  in  India? 
Thy  would  the  emigrants  from  thou- 
ands  of  villages  pack  every  third-class 
ompartment  of  every  train  that  pulls 
ito  Howrah  Station?  Every  year  more 
lan  40  percent  of  India's  exports, 
lore  than  a  quarter  of  its  imports  pass 
irough  Calcutta.  The  wealth  of  the 
ndies  still  clogs  Calcutta's  potholed 


streets,  and  its  air  is  polluted  with  the 
stench  of  10,000  factories. 

In  a  brown  puddle  where  a  water 
main  has  broken,  a  family  wash  them- 
selves without  soap.  One  begins  again 
to  see  all  those  economic  oxymorons, 
those  Dickensian  cameos  that  once  also 
made  up  the  Industrial  Revolution  in 
nineteenth-century  Manchester:  the 
barefoot  cobblers,  the  unshaven  bar- 
bers, the  toothless  dentists  with  their 
pliers  and  jars  of  secondhand  fillings. 
It  all  is  as  cost  efficient,  as  economical- 
ly rational  as  the  computerized  diversi- 
fication plans  of  the  multinational  cor- 
porations. In  a  land  with  so  many  peo- 
ple, with  so  little  capital,  would  it  be 
more  efficient,  would  it  be  more  moral, 
to  install  an  air  conditioner  if  it  puts 
the  punka-uallah,  the  man  who  feeds 
his  family  of  six  by  fanning  his  em- 
ployer, out  of  a  job?  Calcutta  is  the 
only  city  in  India  where  the  ricksha 
boys  do  not  pedal  a  bicycle  to  which 
the  carriage  is  attached.  Instead,  to  the 
distress  of  the  egalitarian,  man  pulls 
man  through  the  streets  of  Calcutta. 
Once,  in  the  early  days  of  Indian  de- 
mocracy, there  was  a  plebiscite  among 
the  ricksha  pullers  of  Calcutta.  They 
voted  against  bicycle  rickshas. 

Unlike  machines,  men  require  no  cap- 
ital investment.  I_  nlike  cows,  there  is  no 
obligation  to  care  for  them  once  their 
productive  life  ends.  When  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  are  used  up  in  Calcutta, 
they  are  not  cremated  like  Hindus  or 
buried  like  Moslems.  In  this  labor-in- 
tensive economy,  they  are  tossed  into 
the  Hooghly  River  the  way  capital-in- 
tensive factories  disgorge  industrial 
waste  into  Uake  Erie.  And  there,  in  the 
river,  these  dark,  emaciated  souls  un- 
dergo the  metamorphosis  always  de- 
nied them  in  life  by  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  After  a  few  days,  the 
cadavers  not  only  swell,  they  lighten  in 
color.  Then,  fat  and  fair  as  Brahmin 
industrialists  at  a  Rotary  Club  lunch- 
eon, they  bob  downstream  under  the 
Howrah  Bridge. 

I  am  reminded  of  all  this  by  my  Ben- 
gali friend  Tommy,  because  Tommy 
has  met  me  at  Dum  Dum  Airport  in 
the  Daimler,  explaining  that  daddy  has 
taken  the  Rolls  to  the  Sundarbans  to 
shoot  tiger,  and  that  mummy  and  sissy 
will  be  desolate,  just  desolate,  when 
they  learn  they  missed  me.  Only  the  day 
before  my  telegram  arrived,  they  left — 
for  Cannes.  Tommy  is  as  plump  as  the 
bulging  gunnysacks  that  fill  his  ware- 


houses. When  he  smiles  his  teeth  spar- 
kle like  the  Georgian  silver  tea  service 
over  which  granmummy  presides  ev- 
ery afternoon  at  4:30  sharp.  Tommy 
uses  English  words  such  as  tiffin  and 
dacoit,  and  Tommy  believes  revolution 
is  the  only  answer.  Closing  the  glass 
partition  between  the  back  seat  of  the 
Daimler  and  the  chauffeur,  Tommy 
confides  that  he  found  himself  involved 
in  rather  an  unpleasant  fracas  at  the 
club  only  last  week,  when  he  took  Tony 
Bannerjee  and  Bixie  Mukherjee  and 
all  those  other  Fabian  rotters  to  task 
for  their  support  of  the  Campaign  to 
Beautify  Greater  Calcutta. 

Better  to  let  the  bloody  cows  eat  the 
bloody  flowers.  Tommy  exclaims,  than 
waste  good  monev  putting  up  damn 
signs  in  English  about  not  living  by- 
bread  alone  when  you,  average  bloody 
man  in  the  street  can  t  ven  read  Ben- 
gali, and  eats  rice  to  boot.  The  vital 
thing,  he  emphasizes,  as  the  Daimler 
pulls  up  in  front  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Hotel  and  is  surrounded  by  braying 
lepers  and  beseeching  beggars  and  half- 
a-dozen  uniformed  porters  stumbling 
and  struggling  with  my  two  pieces  of 
luggage,  is  not  to  diminish  the  contra- 
dictions. Diminishing  the  contradic- 
tions, he  reiterates,  will  only  delay  the 
revolution,  and.  before  I  forget,  shall 
I  tell  granmummy  you'll  be  coming 
to  tea? 

"Hamare  pas  paise  nahin  hai,"  I  re- 
ply in  Hindustani  to  the  beggars,  who 
are  the  elite  of  their  profession,  hav- 
ing worked  their  way  up  from  the  rail- 
road station  to  the  pavement  outside 
the  Great  Eastern  Hotel  the  way  cor- 
porate vice-presidents  work  their  way 
from  Des  Moines  to  Park  Avenue.  And 
then,  gesturing  to  the  Daimler:  "Why 
not  take  what  you  want,  instead  of  beg- 
ging for  it?" 

But  it  is  the  dharma  of  a  beggar  to 
beg,  not  steal  hubcaps.  This  public  in- 
citement to  violent  revolution  goes  as 
unheeded  as  the  manifestos  of  the  Com- 
munist parties  of  India,  which  in  the 
last  elections  were  bested  even  here  in 
West  Bengal  by  the  liberal  democrats 
of  the  Janata  party  and  the  Congress 
for  Democracy.  Instead,  a  small  refrain 
begins.  It  spreads  through  the  crowd 
like  a  mantra,  like  a  ritual  incantation 
that  will  fulfill  every  aspiration  if  only 
it  is  repeated  often  enough. 

"The  sahib  speaks  Hindustani."' 

The  refrain  radiates  outward,  losing 
veracity  as  it  gains  velocity.  "The  sahib 
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speaks  Bengali."  "The  sahib  speaks 
Oriya."  "The  sahib  speaks  Tamil,"  un- 
til a  score  of  figures  is  shambling 
forward,  palms  outstretched,  saying 
they  have  no  mother  and  no  father, 
that  they  are  hungry,  saving  it  in  all 
the  dialects  of  all  the  villages  from 
which  they  once  set  forth,  Dick  Whit- 
tingtons  without  a  cat.  to  that  metropo- 
lis of  infinite  possibility,  the  city  that 
nurtured  Thackeray,  that  impressed 
Macaulay.  where  Noel  Coward,  in  1943. 
first  sang  "I  Wonder  What  Happened 
to  Him." 

0  Calcutta!  You  are  the  bright  lights 
of  Times  Square  to  a  nation  of  mud- 
hut  Peorias.  To  you  come  the  clever- 
est boys  from  the  village  school,  wear- 
ing fountain  pens  in  their  shirt  pockets 
like  merit  badges  of  literacy,  to  sleep 
on  the  sidew  alk,  to  dream  of  becoming 
telephone,  repairmen.  To  you  are  beck- 
oned the  girls  too  pretty  to  waste  them- 
selves in  the  rice  fields,  too  poor  to 
have  a  dowry. 

Finally  a  girl  with  an  infant  at  her 
breast  elbows  aside  an  armless  child, 
and  steps  over  an  old  man  wearing 
nothing  from  the  waist  down  who  is 
propelling  himself  toward  me  on  a  de- 
vice resembling  a  skateboard.  She  be- 
gins a  long  wailing  plaint  in  Telegu, 
while  the  unwashed  crowd  swirls  around 
the  polished  Daimler,  and  the  porters 
argue  among  themselves  over  who  will 
carry  my  two  pieces  of  baggage,  and  I 
pick  them  up,  and  carry  them  myself 
into  the  lobby  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Hotel,  and  register  in  a  Dickensian  led- 
ger by  candlelight. 

The  electricity  will  be  back  in  forty 
minutes,  the  desk  clerk  says,  and  then 
the  ceiling  fans  will  revolve  again,  the 
lift  will  function,  and  I  can  go  to  my 
room.  In  the  meantime,  would  I  like  to 
change  my  money,  to  read  a  back  is- 
sue of  the  Illustrated  London  Neus? 
Perhaps  the  sahib  would  like  a  club 
sandwich,  after  his  journey? 

THE  FILMS  OF  Satyajit  Ray, 
Calcutta's — and  India's — most 
revered  director,  are  unpop- 
ular and  alw  ays  lose  money  in 
Calcutta.  Thev  earn  back  their  invest- 
ment in  the  art  houses  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Occidentals  praise 
Rav  for  the  honesty  with  which  he  re- 
cords Calcutta's  poverty.  But  realism  is 
no  more  a  part  of  the  Bengali  artistic 
tradition  than  the  Romanesque  facade 


of  the  Writers'  Building  in  Dalhousie 
Square,  where  the  West  Bengal  state 
government  still  shuffles  its  papers. 

Films  about  poverty  do  well  only 
where  the  audiences  are  rich.  The  mov- 
ies that  pack  them  in  in  Calcutta  have 
production  numbers  of  the  kind  Busby 
Berkeley  used  to  choreograph  in  de- 
pression America,  only  the  chorus  girls 
wear  saris.  The  locales  are  not  the 
sweaty  bustees  of  Calcutta,  but  the  cool 
hill  stations  of  the  Himalayas.  And  the 
heroines  are  not  the  thin,  harried  wom- 
en of  courage  one  sees  fending  for  their 
children  in  the  streets,  or  carrying  hods 
among  the  bamboo  latticeworks  at  the 
construction  sites.  The  movie  heroines 
the  people  of  Calcutta  pay  to  see  are 
fat.  Their  plump  fingers  are  covered 
with  many  rings,  with  large  jewels  on 
them.  Their  houses  are  decorated  w  ith 
many  exotic  and  imported  objets  d  art, 
like  lavender  linoleum  and  plastic  lamp- 
shades and  hand-tinted  photographs  of 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  Their  boyfriends 
wear  Terylene  sport  shirts,  and  drive 
Italian  sports  cars,  because  this  is  what 
the  audiences  would  like  to  do,  and 
what  they  will  pay  a  few  rupees  to  see. 

Much  sentiment  and  expository  prose 
have  always  been  spent  on  the  poor,  la- 
menting their  suffering,  but  also  re- 
joicing in  their  simple  incapacity  for 
vulgarity.  But  to  the  people  who  fill  the 
Calcutta  movie  houses  to  see  Indian 
films  with  titles  like  Midnight  in  Paris 
and  Evening  in  London  and  Adventure 
in  Hong  Kong,  all  that  is  as  tedious 
and  incomprehensible  as  Ray's  Apu  tril- 
ogy. What  such  artistic  sensibilities  al- 
ways miss  is  that  if  the  poor  could  be 
anything  they  wanted,  they  would  be 
rich.  They  would  be  driven  around  in 
Daimlers,  and  send  their  mothers  to 
the  Cote  d'Azur. 

For  most  visitors.  Calcutta  is  India, 
and  when  they  speak  of  the  filth  and 
poverty  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  art 
and  philosophy  of  India,  they  really 
mean  Calcutta,  not  only  the  city  of 
beggars  who  deliberately  maim  them- 
selves to  increase  their  profits,  but  the 
city  of  Ray  and  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
too.  In  fact  almost  nothing  "'Indian" 
is  highly  regarded  in  Calcutta.  This  is 
where  Indians  come  to  get  away  from 
sacred  cows  and  the  strictures  of  caste, 
to  escape  plowing  the  same  old  furrow 
with  the  same  wooden  plow  over  and 
over  again.  The  two  most  conspicuous 
public  monuments  in  Calcutta  honor 
Queen  Victoria  and  Lenin.  I  have  never 


noticed  a  statue  of  Gandhi.  At  Trinka's 
a  fashionable  Calcutta  night  spot,  thi 
doorman  does  not  care  what  the  casti 
of  his  customer  is,  so  long  as  he  cai 
pay  the  bill. 

A  confession  becomes  necessary  a 
this  point.  The  confession  is  that  Cal 
cutta  fails  to  elicit  the  acceptable  re 
action  in  me.  It  does  not  appall  me. 
have  revisited  Calcutta  a  number  o 
times,  and  I  am  not,  as  I  should  be 
frightened  by  the  poverty,  offended  b 
the  filth,  or  depressed  by  its  endles 
panoply  of  humanity  stripped  down  t 
bare  essentials.  Instead  Calcutta  is  fo 
me  a  city  of  infinite  possibilities,  gooi 
and  bad.  ugly  and  beautiful,  rationa 
and  insane. 

Though  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  woul 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  whore  o 
Babylon  some  afternoon  float  dowr 
Chow  ringhee  after  a  particularly  heav 
monsoon  rain,  or  a  man  arrive  unir 
vited  at  a  Hindu  wedding  feast  an 
turn  the  wine  into  water.  One  nig! 
on  Red  Road,  where  the  fashion  an 
rank  of  Calcutta  once  promenaded, 
was  accosted  by  Mr.  Mulla.  as  he  intrc 
duced  himself.  Mr.  Mulla  was  dresse 
in  a  sheet  of  white  muslin.  He  had 
very  long  grav  beard.  His  teeth  wer 
stained  red  from  chewing  pan.  In  spit 
of  his  Hindu  caste  name,  he  introduce 
himself  as  the  lost  heir  to  the  last  M< 
gul  emperor. 

"I  can  see,  sir,"  he  announced  in  h 
musical  Bengali-Welsh  English,  "th; 
you  are  a  person  of  quality,  a  gentli 
man  of  refinement,  an  amateur  of  tli 
finest  Urdu  poetry." 

For  half  the  night  he  recited  coi 
plets  of  his  own  invention  in  a  higl 
sure  voice,  oblivious  to  the  passin 
crowds.  As  he  took  his  leave,  he  ai 
nounced.  "'Even  after  the  restoratioi 
I  shall  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  move  m 
capital  to  Delhi,  as  the  British  did  i 
1912. 

'"If  vou're  tired  of  Calcutta,"  M 
Mulla  explained,  "you're  tired  of  life, 
Then  he  left  for  the  patch  of  sidewal 
where  he  has  slept  everv  night  sin( 
1947. 

At  howrah  station,  where  po 
ters  in  rags  and  red  scarv< 
cluster  around  each  arrivir 
train  the  way  the  beggars  wa 
outside  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  fan 
ilies  camp  on  the  platforms,  the  childre 
gathering  cinders  from  the  locomotiv< 
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cook  the  daily  handful  of  rice.  Be- 
ith  the  nearby  Howrah  Bridge,  those 

0  cannot  even  find  a  place  on  the 
ewalks  live  on  mud  flats  that  are  he- 
ir water  when  the  tidal  bore  rushes 
stream  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Like 
lbs  one  sees  on  the  beach  at  low  tide, 

1  measure  their  lives  by  the  com- 
;  and  going  of  the  water.  All  the 
n  have  to  wear  is  a  single  yard  of 
ton  wrapped  around  their  waists, 
i  the  women  have  no  blouses  for 
dr  saris.  Once  I  saw  a  boy  of  about 
teen  come  up  the  river  bank  from 
e  of  these  hovels,  and  hitch  a  ride  on 
s  of  the  buses  of  Calcutta  the  way 
>se  too  poor  to  pay  the  fare  always 
,  by  jumping  on  the  back  fender  and 
Iding  on  to  the  spare  tire.  He  missed, 
i  caught  his  balance  as  he  fell. 
While  he  waited  for  another  bus,  I 
;ed  him  why  he  did  not  go  back  to 

native  village. 
"Why,  that  was  way  out  in  the  coun- 
side,"  he  answered.  "Here  in  Calcut- 

there  are  all  sorts  of  interesting 
tees  to  go,  like  the  zoo."  One  after- 
on  1  myself  went  to  the  zoo,  where 
iny  of  the  animals  have  more  spa- 
ms living  quarters,  and  better  food, 
in  the  people  who  come  to  inspect 
:m.  There  must  have  been  500  per- 
ns gathered  around  one  cage,  ignor- 
5  the  tigers  and  pandas  and  iguanas, 
ut  there  is  nothing  in  the  cage,"  I 
d. 

"Precisely,"  replied  a  Bengali  bar- 
ter in  a  bowler  hat.  "That  is  what  is 
extremely  curious  about  it."  It  be- 
n  to  rain.  He  unfurled  his  black  um- 
3lla.  The  crowd  reluctantly  dispersed, 
scussing  among  themselves  the  cu- 
)sity  of  the  empty  cage. 
In  fact,  any  vacant  space  is  worthy 
remark  in  Calcutta,  and  almost  ev- 
ening attracts  a  crowd.  A  game  of 
iliards  is  watched  by  fifty  people, 
sn  predicting  eclipses  of  the  moon 
e  heard  by  hundreds.  At  political 
Hies,  half  a  million  people  hear  pol- 
cians  call  for  the  immediate  over- 
row  of  the  existing  order,  then  form 
derly  queues  at  the  trolley  stops. 
In  the  houses  of  the  rich,  one  trips 
er  retainers  taking  their  siestas  in 
3  hallways.  The  old  British  mansions 
ve  been  subdivided  so  many  times 
it  a  whole  family  will  sign  a  lease 
r  the  space  under  the  staircase.  Mrs. 
nes,  an  Anglo-Indian  lady,  lives  in 
lat  once  was  one  of  those  large  walk- 
closets  with  monsoon  lamps  on  the 


Little  Angela  Margarita  has  lovely  chestnut  brown  hair  to  match  her  mischievous  browr  eyes.  She 
suffers  fromaserious  respiratory  problem,  and  lives  with  her  family  in  this  mud  and  cane  house,  with  a 
floor  of  damp  packed  earth.  By  the  time  you  read  these  words,  a  Foster  Parent  will  have  come  to  her 
rescue.  But  so  many  other  children  are  waiting  for  your  love  .  .  . 

When  you  become  a  Foster  Parent  to  a  Instead,  you  will  learn  exactly  how 
little  boy  or  girl,  you'll  learn  the  child's    your  $19  monthly  support  is  helping  your 


name,  receive  a  photograph  and  a  de- 
tailed case  history  —  and  discover  the 
problems  facing  the  child's  family. 

Just  imagine  the  joy  of  sharing  your 
love! 

And  all  this — without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion! Then,  if  you  decide  to  accept  your 
Foster  Child,  you  will  receive  a  complete 
Foster  Parent  Kit. 

You  will  keep  in  touch  through  regular 
letters  from  your  Foster  Child  and  prog- 
ress reports  from  her  social  worker. 

You  see,  your  love  and  support  are  not 
lost  in  a  massive,  impersonal  relief  pro- 
gram. 


Foster  Child,  the  family,  and  the  entire 
community  where  the  child  lives. 

So  many  needy  children  are  waiting 
for  a  Foster  Parent.  Your  love — and  help 
— is  urgently  needed.  You  can  select  a 
hoy  or  girl  from  any  of  the  countries  in 
the  coupon. 

Or,  you  can  request  a  "Child  of  Great- 
est Need"  from  our  Emergency  List. 
Then,  after  you  receive  the  photograph 
and  case  history,  you  will  have  10  days 
to  make  your  final  decision. 

Won't  you  help?  Today?  Just  imagine 
yourself  as  a  Foster  Parent.  .  .  . 


As  a  Foster,  Parent, 
here's  what  you 
will  receive: 

Foster  Parent 
Information  Kit 
Photo  of  your  child 
Annual  progress  report 
New  photo  each  year 
Personal  history  of  child 
Information  about  family 
Fact  sheet  on  country 
Regular  letters  from  child 
Privilege  of  sending 
letters  and  special 
money  gifts 
The  opportunity  to 
show  your  love 


CALL  TOLL  FREE! 
800-327-8912 

Information 
will  be  sent 
immediately. 

(In  Florida  800-432-5024) 


Write  to:  Reinhart  B.  Gutmann,  A.C.S.W. 

Foster  Parents  Plan 

157  Plan  Way,  Warwick,  R.I.  02887 
I  want  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  to  a    □  Boy    □  Girl 
Age  (3-16)  Country. 


I  want  to  help  a  "child  of  greatest  need"  from  your 

□  EMERGENCY  LIST 

□  I  understand  you  will  send  me  a  photograph  and  case 
history  introducing  me  to  a  specific  child.  After  10  days, 
I  will  become  a  Foster  Parent  to  the  child,  sending  sup- 
port of  $19  monthly,  or  return  the  material  to  you. 

□  I've  made  my  decision  and  here's  my  check  for  $19. 
Please  send  me  a  child's  photograph,  case  history  and 
complete  Foster  Parent  Information  Kit. 

I  am  unable  to  become  a  Foster  Parent  at  this  time  but  I 
want  to  contribute  $  

□  Send  more  information  about  becoming  a  Foster 
Parent. 

Name  

Address  

City  


.State- 


-Zip_ 


Foster  Parents  are  needed  for  children  in  Boli 
El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Haiti,  Indonesia,  Pen 
Upper  Volta.  Contributions  are  tax  deductible 
nonprofit,  nonsectarian,  independent  child 


ia,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
,  The  Philippines  and 
We  are  a  nonpolitical, 
care  organization.  An 


Annual  Report  is  available  on  request  from  either  Foster  Parents 
Plan,  or  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  in  Albany,  N  Y. 
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CALCUTTA'S  BOUNTY 


floors  to  fight  the  mildew.  Each  time 
I  come  to  Calcutta,  she  serves  me  tea 
and  little  squares  of  toast  spread  with 
Marmite  on  chipped  Eastern  Rail- 
way crockery,  the  last  memento  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jones,  who  once  presided  over 
the  first-class  dining  car  on  the  How- 
rah-Madras  run.  As  she  pours  more 
water  through  the  same  tea  leaves, 
Mrs.  Jones  frets  about  the  economic- 
situation  back  "home" — that  is,  in 
England,  which  she  has  never  seen,  and 
which  to  her  is  a  land  of  constant  com- 
ing-out parties  at  the  Dorchester,  where 
debutantes  who  all  look  like  Vivien 
Leigh  are  presented  by  their  fathers, 
who  all  resemble  King  George  V. 

"The  poor  dears,"  says  Mrs.  Jones, 
as  she  considers  the  extravagance  of  a 
slice  of  lemon  for  her  tea.  "I  feel  so 
sorry  for  them  every  time  I  hear  the 
pound  has  gone  down  a  little  more 
against  the  rupee."  On  good  days  she 
goes  out,  and  sits  in  the  shade  in  the 
British  cemetery,  where  lieutenant  gov- 
ernors and  blonde  children  who  were 
carried  away  by  the  plague  of  1908 
sleep  forever  in  mausoleums  modeled 
on  the  Brighton  Pavilion  and  now  cov- 
ered with  green  moss. 

The  person  I  have  known  lon- 
gest in  Calcutta — longer  than 
Mrs.  Jones  or  Mr.  Mulla  or 
Tommy — is  Aziz.  Even  in  a 
land  with  2,500  castes  and  subcastes, 
Aziz  is  an  ethnic  curiosity.  His  father 
was  a  Nepalese  Muslim,  a  lone  follower 
of  the  Prophet  in  those  endless  hills 
full  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  infidels. 
His  mother  was  a  Yemeni  Jewish  girl 
whose  father  came  from  Aden  to  work 
in  the  Bata  shoe  factory.  That,  Aziz 
explains,  is  why  he  takes  such  a  keen 
interest  in  world  affairs.  "\\  henever 
there  is  fighting  in  the  Middle  East," 
Aziz  says,  "1  feel  like  I  am  at  war  with 
myself." 

Aziz  lust  polished  my  shoes  on  New 
Road  in  Katmandu  in  August  1967, 
though  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 
One  reads  a  newspaper  while  having 
one's  shoes  polished,  so  1  was  unaware 
of  him  until  December  1968,  when  1 
was  once  again  having  my  shoes  pol- 
ished, 1,300  miles  away,  in  Goa.  In 
Goa,  one  expects  shoeshine  boys  to 
speak  Konkani.  not  Nepalese.  So  when 
Aziz  started  telling  me  in  Nepalese  that 
we  had  met  before,  that  he  remembered 
the  shoes,  1  put  down  my  newspaper, 


and  asked  him  how  he  had  gotten  there 
from  Nepal.  It  was  then  that  Aziz  told 
me  how  maharajahs  and  Englishmen 
once  had  followed  the  seasons  around 
India  in  their  private  railway  cars,  vis- 
iting the  Himalayas  in  the  hot  season, 
and  the  palm-fringed  beaches  of  the 
south  in  winter,  and  the  great  cities 
like  Bombay  and  Calcutta  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  and  how  he,  Aziz,  whose 
shoeshine  box  was  ornamented  with 
highly  polished  brass  studs  and  con- 
tained all  sorts  of  rare  lotions  and  pre- 
cious brushes  and  cloths,  did  the  same 
thing,  only  sleeping  on  the  floors  of 
third-class  railway  carriages. 

Aziz  speaks  Nepalese,  Urdu,  Hindi. 
Bengali,  Maharashtri,  Konkani.  and 
Tamil,  but,  being  uneducated,  cannot 
read  or  write  in  any  of  them.  That  day 
in  Goa  he  invited  me  to  write  down  his 
touring  schedule,  where  he  was  during 
which  months,  on  what  streets  and  park 
benches  and  railway  platforms  he  slept, 
so  that  we  could  keep  in  touch. 

In  Calcutta,  Aziz  stays  near  the  bird 
market,  where  for  a  few  rupees  one 
can  buy  a  wild  parakeet,  or,  for  much 
more,  an  ibis  as  tall  as  a  man  and 
much  wiser  in  appearance.  In  Calcutta 
only  the  rich  can  afford  the  expense 
of  buying  an  entire  packet  of  cigarettes. 
So  when  I  appear,  after  six  months  or 
three  years,  Aziz  takes  a  few  naye  paise 
from  his  shoeshine  box,  and  he  returns 
after  a  moment,  having  purchased  two 
cigarettes. 

We  light  them  from  one  of  those 
slowly  burning  ropes  that  hang  every- 
where in  Calcutta,  to  save  people  the 
expense  of  matches.  \\  hile  we  smoke  the 
cigarettes,  Aziz  asks  why  the  monarchy 
was  abolished  in  Afghanistan,  and  if 
I  have  met  the  Indian  in  America  who 
won  the  Nobel  Prize.  Aziz's  peace  plan 
for  the  Middle  East  is  that  neither  Jew 
nor  Arab  should  occupy  the  disputed 
territories.  Instead,  they  should  be  peo- 
pled with  members  of  other  ethnic 
groups,  who  will  act  as  a  buffer.  Aziz 
himself  is  willing  to  polish  shoes  on 
the  Golan  Heights  if  that  will  help. 

I  suppose  the  reason  that  I  am  not 
appalled  by  Calcutta  is  that  it  makes 
abstraction  so  difficult.  We  live  in  a 
world  of  general  principles,  the  ones 
which  are  so  easily  discernible  as  one 
eats  breakfast  on  an  airplane.  A  few 
days  before  1  left  on  the  last  trip  that 
took  me  through  Calcutta  I  attended  a 
meeting  in  New  \  ork  where  men  wear- 
in-  >  10  ties  discussed  the  problems  of 


that  two-thirds  of  humanity  that  clii 
to  the  fenders  of  buses,  that  does 
sleep  in  beds.  All  these  people,  all  th 
nations,  at  that  meeting,  were  consta 
ly  called  "LDCs,"  for  "less  develoj 
countries."  An  economist  told  us  ah 
the  economic  problems  of  the  LD 
A  demographer  explained  what  * 
demographically  wrong  with  the  LD 
"The  problem  with  the  LDCs,"  a  so( 
scientist  informed  us,  "is  that  they  h; 
not  developed  stable  representative 
stitutions." 

This  was  a  few  months  before 
voters  of  India,  some  of  whom  sh 
shoes  and  others  of  whom  ride 
Daimlers,  and  still  others  of  whom  1 
in  rooms  the  size  of  closets  or  h 
no  rooms  at  all,  went  to  the  polls  i 
created  the  most  amazing  political 
set  in  the  history  of  democracy. 

For  a  few  weeks,  the  outside  wc 
saw  the  Indians  as  individual  hun 
beings  again.  For  a  few  weeks, 
world  praised  the  plucky  individua 
of  the  Indian  voter.  But  that  aire; 
has  ended.  Now,  once  again,  the 
itorials  and  official  spokesmen  spi 
not  of  people,  but  of  the  populat 
problem,  not  of  hunger  and  povei 
but  of  production  shortfalls  and 
underutilization  of  resources. 

In  Calcutta  it  is  impossible  to  I 
that  way.  In  Calcutta  one  must  see 
just  the  face  at  the  end  of  the  ( 
stretched  arm;  one  must  see  that 
every  maimed  beggar  there  are  100,1 
people  who  are  not  so  different  fr 
you  and  me.  Just  as  we  know  that 
are  wasteful,  that  our  consumption  j 
sons  the  air  and  clogs  our  own  a 
ries,  so  they  know  they  are  poor  ; 
ignorant,  that  they  are  "underde 
oped."  Just  as  we  know  that  our  af 
ence  someday  may  leave  the  wc 
without  a  clump  of  coal  to  burn, 
they  know  it  is  the  official  orthod< 
that  it  would  have  been  better  had  tl 
never  been  born. 

They  know  all  these  things  the  sa 
way  we  know  about  them.  They  h 
about  it  on  the  radio  and  in  the 
litical  speeches,  and  they  read  about 
those  of  them  who  can  read,  in 
newspapers. 

But  they  no  more  believe  all  t 
than  we  do.  Even  when  they  know  th 
grave  will  be  the  Hooghly,  they  kr 
their  lives  are  worth  living,  that 
morrow  is  another  day  they  want 
see. 

harper's/september  1 
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THE  ABSENT  LEFT 

e  belief  in  prosperity  forces  the  radical  impulse  into  distorted  forms 


OES  AMERICA  have  a  political 
M  Left?  Does  it  matter? 
m  Of  course  we  can  distin- 
guish  a  "left  wing"  in  the 
nocratic  party;  after  all,  any  po- 
:al  party  has  extremes.  And  we  eer- 
ily have  a  government  which  spends 
reat  deal  of  money  (about  30  per- 
t  of  the  gross  national  product)  and 
;s  a  substantial  percentage  of  our 
jmes.  We  transfer  more  than  $150 
ion  in  tax  revenues  a  year  through 
ernment  programs.  We  have  a  regu- 
>ry  web  covering  virtually  every  in- 
try  in  the  country.  And  our  domi- 
it  political  party,  now  in  effective 
trol  of  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
:  Branches  of  the  federal  govern- 
it,  is  at  least  nominally  committed 
such  "socialistic"  enterprises  as  na- 
lal  health  insurance,  government- 
ated  full  employment,  and  stronger 
isures  to  combat  corporate  concen- 
ion  in  the  economy, 
[hese  programs,  however,  do  not 
nonstrate  that  there  is  a  political  Left 
America,  at  least  as  that  term  would 
understood  in  just  about  any  other 
ion  in  the  world.  In  fact,  judged  by 
ir  effects,  rather  than  by  what  their 
iporters  and  foes  hoped  or  feared 
y  would  accomplish,  these  govern- 
nt  interventions  prove  not  the  pres- 
:e  of  an  American  Left,  but  its  ab- 
ce.  Most  of  the  money  the  U.S.  gov- 
ment  spends  on  transfer  payments 
social  Security  and  government  pen- 
n  payments— does  not  represent  a 
listribution  of  wealth  or  income.  In- 
id,  these  programs  in  general  take 
ney  from  middle-income  workers  so 
t  middle-income  retirees  may  pre- 
ve  their  standard  of  living  (the  same 
i  be  said  of  Medicare).  Across  the 
ige  of  social  programs — urban  re- 
val,  aid  to  education,  day  care,  Med- 
id — tax  money  has  been  "redistrib- 
d"  to  such  oppressed  societal  victims 
real-estate  speculators,  consulting 
ns,  teachers  and  school  administra- 
s,  landlords,  pharmacists,  physicians, 
I  nursing-home  owners. 
\t  times,  even  the  idea  of  real  redis- 
bution  of  wealth,  from  the  very  rich 


to  the  average  citizen,  strikes  a  chord 
of  resistance,  even  among  the  presumed 
beneficiaries  of  this  redistribution.  Gor- 
don Weil,  one  of  George  McGovern's 
top  1972  campaign  aides,  testifies  to 
this  resistance  in  a  story  he  tells  about 
McGovern's  idea  to  tax  away  all  inher- 
itances above  $500,000. 

"I  remember  sitting  one  day  in  the 
Lafayette  Club  in  Nashua  [New  Hamp- 
shire] with  a  group  of  workmen  who 
opposed  the  idea,"  Weil  writes  in  The 
Long  Shot.  "Although  none  of  them 
stood  to  be  penalized  by  it,  they  argued 
that  it  was  unfair  to  take  away  all  that 
a  man  had  received.  McGovern  was  re- 
ceiving similar  reactions  in  the  plants 
he  had  visited,  and  believed  all  men 
nourished  the  hope  of  receiving  a  large 
inheritance  or  of  winning  a  lottery." 

This  opposition  to  government  redis- 
tribution of  the  resources  of  the  very 
wealthy  runs  deep  in  our  society.  It 
helps  to  explain  why  the  liberal,  re- 
formist schemes  for  social  justice  are 
ardently  opposed  to  the  concept  of  to- 
tal public  control.  Medicare  is  run  not 
by  a  public-health  service  but  by  an 
elaborate  insurance  scheme  involving 
private  physicians;  and  the  state-oper- 
ated Medicaid  programs  have  spawned 
new  private  industries  of  laboratories 
and  medical-care  suppliers.  Our  pov- 
erty programs  are  in  large  measure 
contract  operations  between  govern- 
ment and  private  entrepreneurs.  And 
in  the  midst  of  an  energy  shortage 
which  put  America's  oil  companies 
marginally  higher  than  pornographers 
in  public  esteem,  the  one  public  pol- 
icy alternative  never  to  gain  serious  po- 
litical support  was  public  control  of  our 
scarce  fuel  resources.  Taxes  on  wind- 
fall profits,  antitrust  action  to  break  up 
major  oil  companies,  excoriations  be- 
fore Senate  committees — all  of  these 
followed  from  the  1973-74  shortage. 
But  there  is  no  political  reference  point 
in  American  politics  from  which  to 
consider  public  control.  (There  was 
one  proposal  by  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson 
III  to  establish  a  public  energy  com- 

Jeff  Greenfield,  a  free-lance  writer,  was  an 
aide  to  John  Lindsay  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
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pany  that  would  act  as  a  "yardstick" 
on  private  \  frformance  in  the  manner 
of  the  TVA.)  Whether  public  control 
would  be  wise  or  foolish  is  not  at  issue 
here;  what  is  informative  is  the  lack 
of  such  pressure  in  our  system.  If  a 
"leftist"  idea  could  gain  so  little  cur- 
rency in  the  face  of  enormous  political 
provocation,  it  suggests  how  unwilling 
Americans  are  to  look  to  radical  rem- 
edies as  the  source  of  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

This  is  why  the  absence  of  a 
real  Left  in  America  does  mat- 
ter. There  are  deep  cultural 
and  social  currents  in  Amer- 
ican life  that  have  made  it  impossible 
to  argue  openly  for  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, the  kind  of  economy,  the  kind 
of  diffusion  of  power  that  can  fairly 
be  called  radical.  And  because  this  kind 
of  radicalism  has  become  in  our  coun- 
try the  love  that  dare  not  speak  its 
name,  it  has  forced  the  radical  impulse 
into  distorted  forms — -into  comfortable- 
sounding,  familiar  demands  for  more 
regulations  and  prohibitions,  into  pub- 
lic-private "wars"  on  injustice  which 
are  doomed  to  failure,  and  whose  pro- 
ponents offer  them  out  of  conditioned 
reflex  rather  than  from  conviction.  We 
are  in  a  time  now  when  the  diversions 
of  war  and  cultural  conflict  have  moved 
off  the  political  stage,  and  when  ques- 
tions of  economic  and  political  power 
have  returned.  If  we  do  not  understand 
how  the  absence  of  an  American  Left 
has  distorted  the  political  agenda,  we 
will  continue  to  ignore  one  set  of  pos- 
sibilities when  we  make  political  de- 
cisions. 

Historians  have  suggested  a  welter  of 
reasons  for  the  fact  that  socialism  has 
been  a  failure  in  America:  the  main- 
stream of  American  labor  saw  radical- 
ism as  a  threat,  not  an  ally;  the  large 
Catholic  bloc  in  America's  immigrant 
working  class  regarded  radicalism  as  a 
breach  of  religious  faith;  the  govern- 
ment made  periodic  repressive  moves 
against  radicals — the  strikebreaking 
troops  in  1877,  the  Palmer  raids  of 
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1919,  the  jailing  of  Communists  after 
World  War  II,  the  harassing  of  rad- 
icals with  Congressional  investigations. 
There  are  simpler  explanations  as  well: 
the  endless  sectarian  battles  on  the  Left, 
the  repellent  subservience  of  too  many 
radicals  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  two-party  system  in  Amer- 
ica, the  high  standard  of  living  avail- 
able to  most  Americans. 

These  explanations  do  not  answer 
the  question.  There  has  been  far  more 
repression  in  Europe,  where  radicalism 
is  strong;  Catholics  form  far  more  of 
the  working  class  in  France  and  Italy, 
where  the  Communist  party  thrives: 
Scandinavian  nations  with  high  living 
standards  have  Social  Democratic  par- 
ties in  power  or  as  the  major  opposi- 
tion parties.  What  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference is  what  America  has  unto  itself, 
a  dominant  self-image  of  sheer  abun- 
dance. From  the  promise  of  an  endless 
frontier,  to  treasures  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  boundless  industrial  might,  the 
image  of  America — and  the  reality  for 
many — is  a  land  where  affluence  is 
there  for  the  taking.  However  much 
this  obscures  the  darker  side  of  our 


history,  it  has  remained  a  central  orga- 
nizing principle  in  everything  from  the 
portions  in  our  restaurants  to  the  "rich- 
is-godly"  theology  of  Dwight  Moody 
and  Billy  Graham.  A  nation  believing 
itself  limitlessly  rich  has  no  need  of  col- 
lective or  communal  enterprise,  much 
less  government  nurturing  of  scarce  re- 
sources. 

"Here  in  America,"  Carl  Schurz 
wrote  a  century  ago,  "you  can  see  every 
day  how  little  a  people  needs  to  be  gov- 
erned. .  .  .  Here  you  witness  the  produc- 
tiveness of  freedom."  Where  socialism 
saw  the  state  as  the  tool  to  eradicate 
scarcity  and  provide  abundance,  Amer- 
ica was  itself  abundant. 

If  the  American  presumption  of 
abundance  and  private  sources  of  sat- 
isfaction have  undermined  the  exis- 
tence of  a  real  political  Left,  what  do  we 
have  in  America?  With  one  significant 
exception,  the  Left  is  a  random  col- 
lection of  attitudes  which  can  be  har- 
nessed to  the  cause  of  different  polit- 
ical movements.  There  are  in  America 
substantial  numbers  of  people  ready — 
one  might  almost  say  eager — to  enlist 
against  injustice  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 


Without  a  coherent  political  base 
"tendency"  takes  on  what  can  apj 
as  a  "cause  of  the  month"  quality,  i 
organizing  to  protest  segregation 
Woolworth's,  now  fighting  to  ban 
clear  testing,  now  boycotting  gra 
(At  demonstrations,  one  often  h< 
speakers  explaining  that  "the  caus 
one."  The  Vietnamese  being  bombd 
death  are  the  same  as  blacks  dei 
decent  jobs,  who  are  the  same  as  w 
en  denied  equal  credit,  who  are 
same  as  gays  subject  to  public  so 
This  is  a  testament  to  wishful  think 
not  political  analysis.)  Many  sell 
scribed  leftists  search  almost  desper 
ly  for  signs  of  some  emerging  rad 
force.  And  because  so  many  in 
group  tend  to  be  well  educated 
well  off  I  at  the  McGovern  conven 
in  1972,  the  percentage  of  deleg 
with  graduate  degrees  was  roughly 
times  that  of  the  general  populate 
this  has  produced  the  easily  ridici 
habit  of  enlisting  in  other  peo] 
causes.  Perhaps  the  Negroes  are 
new  proletariat,  or  perhaps  it  is 
migrant  workers,  or  the  disaffe 
young.  Perhaps  it  will  be  represei 


the  occasional  labor  leader  who  can 
und  like  a  radical,  someone  like  the 
:elworkers'  Ed  Sadlowski.  Perhaps  it 
11  arise  from  the  peace  movement, 
»  women's  movement,  the  gay-rights 
jvement.  Perhaps  it  will  be  created 

a  politically  eccentric  governor  of 
ilifornia  who  puts  public-interested 
rtryers  in  his  administration. 

T  IS  too  EASY,  really,  to  scorn  this 
"radical  chic"  approach  to  politics. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  it  should  be 
more  offensive  for  the  rich  to  pro- 
de  bail  money  and  lawyers  for  dis- 
tant political  figures  than  to  buy  a 
w  wardrobe  or  a  seven-foot-high  tele- 
sion  set.  Funds  from  the  affluent  fuel 
iportant  political  enterprises,  from 
vil-rights  protests  to  antiwar  cam- 
dgns  to  the  farmworkers'  organizing 
forts.  The  sight  of  a  mariachi  band 
1  the  estate  of  an  East  Hampton  ar- 
viste  is  not  that  high  a  price  to  pay 
help  very  poor  farm  workers  orga- 
ze  for  higher  wages. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  no  one 
ho  has  sat  in  the  dining  room  of  a 


Park  Avenue  duplex,  listening  to  the 
host  bemoan  George  McGovern's  in- 
sufficient radicalism  as  the  butler  pours 
wine  from  the  host's  French  vineyard, 
can  see  in  this  kind  of  politics  a  source 
of  emerging  radicalism.  One  can  only 
remember  that  such  personal  quirki- 
ness  is  not  an  American  phenomenon. 
George  Orwell  wrote  forty  years  ago, 
in  77k?  Road  to  Wigan  Pier,  that  "the 
worst  advertisement  for  Socialism  is  its 
adherents.  .  .  .  One  sometimes  gets  the 
impression  that  the  mere  words  'Social- 
ism' and  'Communism'  draw  toward 
them  with  magnetic  force  every  fruit- 
juice  drinker,  nudist,  sandal-wearer, 
sex  maniac,  Quaker,  'Nature  Cure' 
quack,  pacifist  and  feminist  in  Eng- 
land." 

A  more  important  political  element  in 
America  is  the  free-floating  anti-elitism 
which  is  called  populism.  With  its  or- 
igins in  rural  America's  late-nineteenth- 
century  anger  at  the  depredations  of 
Eastern  banks  and  railroads,  populism 
is  a  term  that  has  been  applied  to  any 
movement  aimed  at  centers  of  money, 
political  power,  or  social  status.  It  can 
describe  Huey  Long's  Louisiana  poli- 


tics— a  blend  of  public  works,  attacks  on 
the  utilities,  and  astonishing  political 
thuggery;  it  is  applied  to  George  Wal- 
lace's assaults  on  foundations,  bureau- 
era,  i,  and  the  liberal  press;  and  it  ap- 
plies to  Fred  Harris's  efforts  to  break 
up  big  corporations.  The  persistence  of 
the  po|.  list  strain  in  America  suggests 
an  unfocused  suspicion  of  great  pow- 
er, whether  in  the  hands  of  private  en- 
trepreneur or  public  official.  We  see 
this  sensibility  in  the  films  we  like:  in 
the  movies  of  Frank  Capra,  the  hero 
is  invariably  an  ordinary  Joe  trying  to 
get  a  fair  shake  from  a  corporate  or 
political  power  bloc.  In  the  remake  of 
King  Kong,  the  explorer  was  changed 
from  a  courageous  filmmaker  to  a 
greedy  oil-company  executive  out  to 
rape  the  environment.  We  see  it  in  the 
kind  of  investigative  reporting  done  by 
Drew  Pearson  and  his  heir,  Jack  An- 
derson, with  their  focus  on  the  imperial 
privileges  of  the  powerful.  (  When  An- 
derson, in  Washington  Expose,  de- 
scribed the  gifts  corporate  executives 
made  to  President  Eisenhower,  he  lin- 
gered lovingly  over  the  details  of  those 
gifts:  "A  huge,  walk-in  freezer  ...  a 
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oeryone  wants  to 
surround  himself  and 
his  family  with  objei  ts 
of  lasting  beauty, 
meaning  and  value  -  to 
own  with  pride  and 
_  pass  on  as  valuable 

rlootns  to  future  generations.  There  can  be  no 
\er  heirloom  than  beautifully  leather  bound, 
i-decorated  editions  of  the  world's  greatest  books. 

w.  you  i  an  acquire  this  kind  of  private  library 
m  The  Easton  Press. 

ie  World's  Greatest  Books 

isn't  difficult  to  list  the  world's 
;atest  books.  Their  titles  spring 
itantly  to  everyone's  mind,  because 
tat  makes  a  book  great  is  its  ability  to 
ve  a  lasting  impact  on  each  new 
Deration  of  readers.  A  book  becomes 
?at  only  when  it  is  recognized  as  being 
;at  -  generation  after  generation. 

rlville's  Moby  Dick,  Dickens'  A  Tale  of 
'0  Cities,  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
es,  Plato's  Republic,  Thackeray's  Vanity 
r,  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  Hawthorne's 
rlet  Letter,  Dostoevesky's  Crime  and 
lishment,  Homer's  Iliad,  Bronte's 
tthering  Heights,  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
■ift's  Gulliver's  Travels,  Mark  Twain's 
ckleberry  Finn  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

oks  like  these  are  the  greatest  books 
all  time. ..the  books  of  lasting  value  that 
h  family  wants  on  its  bookshelves. 

Beautiful  as  They 
e  Meaningful 

e  pride  that  one  feels  in  acquiring  this 
tion  of  the  world's  greatest  books 
nes  not  only  from  the  power  and 
nificance  of  each  literary  master- 
ce.  It  comes  also  from  the  sheer 
juty  of  each  book.  Every  volume  in 
s  private  library  will  exemplify  the 
imate  in  the  art  of  printing,  illus- 
iting  and  binding. 

ch  of  the  volumes  will  be  printed  on 
2  highest  quality  paper.  Each  book  is 
und  in  genuine  leather,  and  every 
lume's  binding  is  inlaid  with  real  gold 
a  unique  design  that  sets  it  apart  from 
other  volumes. 

muine  Leather  Bindings 

)day  it  is  rare  to  find  books  bound  in 
nuine  leather.  The  cost  of  such 
idings  and  the  time  required  to  create 
em  has  made  the  crafting  of  such 
idings  an  almost  vanishing  art. 

it  each  book  in  this  collection  will  be 
>und  in  genuine  leather!  The  leathers 


used  will  be  only  the  finest,  and  many 
different  types  of  leathers  will  be  used  - 
calfskin,  cowhide,  suede,  sheepskin  -  to 
give  even  greater  distinction  to  the  total 
collection. 

As  with  every  detail  of  these  books, 
luxury  in  binding  will  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Each  volume  will 
have  the  beautiful  lustre,  wonderful 
feel,  and  distinctively  rich  smell  that  is 
characteristic  of  only  genuine  leather. 

Unique  Cover  Designs 
of  Real  Gold 

To  further  enhance  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  your  books,  each  binding  will 
be  decorated  with  real  gold.  Each  cover 
design  will  be  deeply  inlaid  with  this 
precious  metal.  The  back  cover  and  the 
spine  of  each  book  will  be  similarly 
decorated. 

Gilt-edged  Pages 

Complementing  the  gold  of  the  leather 
cover's  design  is  the  gilt  edging  of  every 
page.  The  pages  of  every  book  will  be 
gilt-edged  in  real  gold. 

Elegant  in  Every  Way 

As  final  touches  of  elegance,  each  book 
will  have  beautiful  endsheets  of  the 
highest  quality,  contain  a  bound-in 
ribbon  page  marker  and  be  bound  with  a 
"hubbed"  spine  that  is  used  in  only  the 
finest  books. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  careful  attention 
to  luxury  and  elegance  is  a  collection  of 
books  that  brings  back  memories  of  the 
great  private  libraries  of  the  most 
discriminating  families  in  days  gone  by. 


Distinctly  Different  Volumes 

Distinctiveness  is  the  watchword  of  this 
private  library.  No  two  volumes  are  the 
same.  The  leather  used  in  the  bindings 
will  be  of  many  colors  and  grains.  The 
type  styles  and  illustrations  will  vary 
from  volume  to  volume  matching  the 
unique  character  of  each  of  the 
individual  works.  The  design  on  each 
volume's  leather  cover  will  be  different, 
with  no  two  alike.  Even  the  sizes  of  the 
books  in  the  collection  will  vary. 

A  Most  Important  Family  Heirloom 

To  acquire  this  distinguished  edition  of 
"The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written" 
is  to  establish  a  family  treasure  that  will 
be  enjoyed  now  and  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation. 
Each  of  the  books  in  this  collection  is  a 
literary  masterpiece.  In  addition,  each 
volume  is  a  work  of  lasting  beauty.  The 
elegance  of  the  genuine  leather 
bindings,  decorated  with  real  gold  and 
crafted  to  the  highest  standards  of  the 
bookbinder's  art,  makes  this  private 
library  an  expression  of  true  apprecia- 
tion of  quality. 

In  today's  world  of  impermanence,  it 
has  become  increasingly  important  to 
establish  in  each  family  something  of 
true  heirloom  quality.  There  is  no  finer 
example  of  such  a  family  treasure  than 
this  edition  of  the  world's  greatest  books. 

Available  Only  by 
Advance  Subscription 

The  Easton  Press  edition  of  "The  100 
Greatest  Books  Ever  Written"  will  be 
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made  available  only  by  advance 
subscription.  The  books  will  not  be 
available  in  bookstores,  nor  will  they  be 
offered  through  rare  book  dealers. 
They  will  be  made  available  only  to 
those  who  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  you  now  have  before  you. 
The  quantity  issued  of  each  volume  in 
the  edition  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
advance  subscriptions  we  have  received 
and  registered.  The  rarity  that  is  so 
important  in  determining  the  future 
value  of  your  heirloom  possessions  is 
thereby  ensured  with  this  library  of 
"The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written". 


A  Truly  Personal  Library 

When  you  acquire  this  edition  of  "The 
100  Greatest  Books  Ever  Written"  you 
are  building  a  "personal  library  that  will 
be  one  of  your  most  prized  possessions. 
To  beautifully  identify  each  book  in  the 
edition  as  part  of  your  own  private 
collection,  a  unique  personalized  name- 
plate  will  accompany  every  volume. 

This  plate  is  our  certification,  as  the 
publisher  of  this  edition,  that  each 
volume  was  issued  expressly  in  your  name 
to  honor  your  registered  subscription. 


Beautifully  Illustrated  Books 

Each  volume  of  "The  100  Great  J 
Books  Ever  Written"  will  be  beautiful 
illustrated.  In  many  cases,  authenn 
illustrations  from  the  period  of  tl 
literary  masterpiece  will  be  used.  I 
others,  specially  commissioned  art  frcl 
leading  illustrators  will  be  created  I 
impressively  complement  the  specil 
book. 

Whether  it  be  finely  detailed  black  ail 
white  etchings  or  dramatic  full  col 
paintings,  the  illustrations  used  in  eai 
book  will  be  carefully  selected  to  mat< 
the  mood  and  meaning  of  the  authoi 
work.  The  rich  use  of  illustratioi 
throughout  each  volume  will  increa 
the  pleasure  you  and  your  family  deri< 
from  each  book.  Truly,  each  volume  w 
be  exactly  what  you  would  expect  in ; 
heirloom  edition  of  "The  100  Greate 
Books  Ever  Written". 

The  Acquisition  Plan 

Books  of  the  quality  of  the  volumes 
this  collection  are  not  generally  aval 
able  today,  and  they  cannot  be  maj 
produced.  Because  of  the  extraordinai 
care  and  craftsmanship  required  of  fir! 
bindings  such  as  these,  the  books  in  tr 
collection  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  < 
one  per  month. 


ibscriptions  to  The  Easton  Press 
I  ition  of  "The  100  Greatest  Books 
■  er  Written"  will  be  offered  only  on  an 
vance  registration  basis.  Further, 
dividual  volumes  of  the  edition  will 
>t  be  offered.  This  means  that  only 
bscribers  to  the  collection  can  acquire 
is  private  library  of  distinction. 

■>mparable  books  bound  in  genuine 
ither  sell  for  as  much  as  $50  to  $75 
r  volume.  However,  you  will  be 
eased  to  learn  the  volumes  in  this 
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,  ch  for  the  first  two  full  years.  Future 
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hus,  you  can  acquire  "The  100 
reatest  Books  Ever  Written"  at  prices 
r  lower  than  collectors  have  been 
customed  to  paying  for  similar  fine 
H)ks  in  the  past. 

his  favorable  pricing  is  possible 
ecause  the  efficiencies  of  direct  mail 
.'lling  will  enable  us  to  place  a  larger 
rint  order  than  is  usually  possible  on 
ne  editions  of  this  nature. 

s  a  subscriber,  you  will  never  receive 
ny  books  you  do  not  want.  A  list  of  the 
30  books  scheduled  in  the  collection 
'ill  be  sent  to  you.  You  may  indicate 
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which  titles  on  this  list,  if  any,  you  do 
not  want  to  receive,  thereby  insuring 
that  you  acquire  only  the  books  you 
wish  to  own. 

If  you  desire,  you  may  return  any 
volume  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund 
of  your  purchase  price.  Moreover,  you 
need  purchase  volumes  only  as  long  as 
you  choose  to  do  so;  you  may  cancel 
your  subscription  at  any  time. 


R.S.V.P. 

To  accept  this  invitation,  you  need  only 
complete  the  Preferred  Subscription 
Reservation  and  return  it  to  us. (It  is  not 
necessary  to  send  any  payment  at  this 
time.)  This  simple  step  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  you  to  begin  building  a 
private  library  of  your  own  that  is  sure 
to  be  envied  by  all  who  see  it,  and 
treasured  by  all  who  use  it. 
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THE  ABSENT  LEFT 


$4,000  Black  Hawk  tractor  which... 
was  equipped  with  push-buttor.  .  a  cig- 
arette lighter,  and  power  steering.") 

And  we  can  see  it  in  the  ppeal  of  a 
Ralph  Nader,  whose  movement  took 
fire  when  a  small  lawyer,  stacking  the 
biggest  automobile  company  in  the 
world,  found  himself  the  fortuitous  vic- 
tim of  an  attempt  by  General  Motors 
to  probe  his  private  life.  As  a  move- 
ment, the  Nader  philosophy  is  a  mix- 
ture of  liberal  proposals  to  limit  cor- 
porate power,  shareholder  campaigns 
to  check  the  policies  of  companies,  im- 
proved federal  regulation  by  yet  an- 
other attempt  to  repair  the  shabby 
performance  of  independent  agencies, 
aggressive  antitrust  efforts  to  break  up 
oligopolies,  and  an  effort  to  get  the 
concept  of  "c  itizenship"  to  mean  more 
than  voting.  Beyond  the  agenda— and 
more  important  than  any  element  of  it 
— Nader's  following  shows  that  the  ab- 
sence of  an  American  Left  has  not 
eliminated  a  strong,  deeply  ingrained 
suspicion  of  privilege.  The  question  is 
where  this  suspicion  leads. 

One  effect  of  this  vague  movement 
has  been  apparent  for  some  time  with 
the  emergence  of  a  kind  of  "guerrilla" 
Left,  an  Establishment-trained  under- 
ground of  high-ranking,  politically  ac- 
tive law-school  graduates  who  quickly 
enter  politics  through  staff  positions 
with  candidates,  officeholders,  and  Con- 
gressional committees,  with  a  stopover 
at  a  high  federal  court  for  a  clerkship. 
(With  the  election  of  Jimmy  Carter, 
many  of  these  men  and  women  now 
hold  policy-making  jobs  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  their  proposals  run  up  against 
the  self-proclaimed  fiscal  conservatism 
of  Budget  Director  Bert  Lance — and 
Mr.  Carter  himself.)  With  no  firm  rad- 
ical political  current  to  follow,  a  Con- 
gress without  a  single  self-identified 
socialist,  and  perhaps  only  two  or  three 
members  who  would  not  sue  at  being 
labeled  radical,  these  staff  members 
are  forced  into  a  bizarre  pattern  of  be- 
havior. As  a  former  political  worker. 
I  can  remember  frequent  discussions 
with  colleagues  who  alternately  exulted 
and  despaired  at  how  far  they  could 
prod  their  principals,  into  adopting  rel- 
atively radical  postures.  In  1972,  a 
young  staff  member  on  Edmund  Mus- 
kie's  Presidential  campaign  excitedlv 
sent  me  a  speech  Muskie  had  delivered 
that  raised  questions  about  corporate 
power.  I  had  a  similar  experience  with 


a  worker  for  former  Sen.  Charles  Goo- 
dell,  who  told  me  how  far  Goodell  had 
been  prodded  into  expressing  sympathy 
with  black  militants.  A  similar  kind  of 
game  is  often  played  by  Congressional- 
committee  and  Presidential-commission 
staffs,  to  see  how  "radical"  they  can 
make  staff  and,  ultimately,  committee 
reports. 

This  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  a  source 
of  radicalism,  but  a  substitute  for  it. 
Lacking  any  coherent  tradition,  or 
movement,  or  party,  save  the  tradition 
of  balancing  private  power  with  coun- 
tervailing government  power,  these 
documents — as  with  the  social  policies 
of  our  most  left-leaning  mainstream  pol- 
iticians— fuse  an  often  trenchant  at- 
tack on  past  programmatic  failures 
with  what  is  essentially  more  of  the 
same.  Insightful  attacks  on  the  perfor- 
mance of  regulatory  agencies  bring 
about  calls  for  more  regulation.  Dis- 
closures of  Medicaid  scandals  and  fail- 
ures lead  to  proposals  for  national 
health  insurance.  Exposes  of  the  mud- 
dled mistakes  of  government  bureau- 
cracies that  attempt  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment are  followed  by  a  demand  for 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill,  whose 
planning  section  sounds  like  an  Ayn 
Rand  parody  of  bureaucracy.  And,  at 
times,  proposals  to  help  the  consumer 
in  the  marketplace  can  reach  absurd 
lengths — such  as  Nader's  proposal  for 
government-paid  helpers  to  guide  con- 
sumers through  the  aisles  of  super- 
markets. 


THIS  IS  ONE  possible  future  for 
what  passes  for  the  American 
Left:  a  series  of  attitudes  and 
postures  reflecting  a  dissatis- 
faction with  excessive  power  and  wealth 
in  private  hands,  connected  to  no  reme- 
dial program  worthy  of  the  term  rad- 
ical. In  another  possible  future,  the 
chord  touched  by  Nader,  the  inherent 
suspicion  of  corporate  power,  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  important  element 
in  the  emergence  of  an  American  Left. 
I  have  argued  that  strong  cultural  in- 
fluences have  produced  a  belief  in 
America  that  we  do  not  need  the  kind 
of  collective  power  represented  by  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  gain  social  justice 
or  material  comfort.  \\  here  Europeans 
saw  collective  control  over  production 
and  distribution  as  the  tool  for  turning 
scarcity  into  abundance,  America  stood 
the  premise  of  socialism  on  its  head; 


abundance  was  already  here.  There  wa« 
already  enough  to  go  around. 

Now  the  question  is,  as  W.  H.  Audei 
said,  whether  the  United  States  wil 
have  to  experience  the  requirement  o 
living  together,  the  requirement  imi 
posed  by  relative  scarcity.  If  in  fact  w 
are  approaching  the  end  of  unlimited 
material  abundance,  if  resources  ar 
going  to  grow  scarcer,  or  at  least  fa» 
more  expensive,  then  some  kind  of  allot 
cation  will  be  necessary.  What  th< 
Nader  movement  has  shown  is  that  th 
American  people,  however  little  the;: 
trust  government,  put  no  more  trust  u 
the  marketplace,  or  in  the  beneficent 
of  the  corporate  and  governmental  epi 
centers  of  power.  We  do  not  accept  th 
assurances  of  "countervailing  power' 
or  "pluralist"  forces  that  the  end-of 
ideology  theorists  used  to  celebrate  th 
lack  of  radical  alternatives. 

Should  we  begin  to  confront  a  rea 
shortage  of  resources — most  immedi 
ately  energy,  but  possibly  extending  t< 
some  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs — w> 
are  going  to  have  to  alter  or  abandoi 
the  last  vestige  of  the  frontier  visioj 
of  America  as  a  limitless  source  o 
plenty.  Confronted  by  past  threats 
Americans  have  often  put  aside  thei 
traditional  distrust  of  government,  I 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  dis 
trust  each  other  more  when  there  doe 
not  appear  to  be  enough  to  go  around 
The  farmer  who  attacks  big  govern 
ment  has  long  demanded  price  support 
and  low-interest  (government-subsi 
dized)  loans.  The  construction  worke 
wants  public-works  projects:  the  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  conservative  want 
import  quotas.  And  our  most  seriou 
flirtation  with  public  control  cam 
when  we  faced  the  most  widespread 
depression  in  our  history. 

Should  we  face  a  new  version  of  th 
belief  that  there  is  not  enough  to  gi 
around,  the  Nader  version  of  America 
radicalism — a  variety  of  sometime 
contradictory  remedies  rooted  in  a  ba 
sic  distrust  of  private  power — ma, 
prove  to  be  the  source  of  a  reluctar 
beckoning  of  private  power  to  allocat 
resources  fairly,  even  to  the  extent  o 
controlling  them.  To  a  society  so  ar 
chored  in  a  vision  of  plenty,  so  at  odd 
with  a  vision  of  justice  imposed  b 
scarcity,  it  may  require  nothing  les 
than  a  clearly  perceived  danger  to  tha 
plenty  to  spread  a  vision  inspired  b| 
never  having  enough.  If 
harper's/september  197j 
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hot  is  Ms.  magazine 
and  why  is  it  saying 
ill  these  terrible  things? 

••If  men  could  get  pregnant,  abortion  would  be  a  sacrament  .99 

Flo  Kennedy  talks  "verbal  karate"  in  Ms. 

••Black  family  life  will  be  a  disaster  if  it  copies  white  family  \\1e.99 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  talks  about  black  feminism  in  Ms. 

^When  the  female  leaves  the  house  to  work  for  wages,  she  finds  that 
she  carries  her  inferior  and  servile  status  with  her.?* 

Andrea  Dworkin,  "Why  Economic  Recovery  Will  Not  Work  for  Us"  in  Ms. 

••Our  pre-occupation  with  'good-bad'  sex  threatens  to  turn  us 

into  a  nation  of  emotional  zombies. 99     Ingrid  Bengis,  "How's  Your  Sex  Life?"  in  Ms. 

••Just  as  men  victimize  the  weak  member  of  the  group,  women 

victimize  the  strong  one.99  Gloria  Steinem  on  "Trashing"  in  Ms. 

••Rape  signifies  that  any  woman... can  be  reduced  by  force  or  intimidation 
to  the  lowest  common  denominator— a  free  piece  of  ass  *• 

Andrea  Dworkin,  "Phallic  Imperialism"  in  Ms. 

••Men,  with  ail  their  bravado,  seldom 
have  the  courage  to  stick  a  flower 
on  their  desks .99 

Alan  Alda,  "The  ERA:  Why  Should  Men  Care?"  in  Ms. 


First,  because  they're  true— women's  lives  are  as  sad, 
funky,  outrageous,  exhilarating,  creative,  angry,  funny, 
wasted,  vulnerable  and  strong  as  these  quotes,  and 
thousands  more  like  them. 

And  second,  because  no  other  magazine  is  saying 
them.  That's  why  Ms.  got  started  five  years  ago,  and 
that's  why  it  has  become  successful  beyond  the  usual 
rules  of  the  publishing  world. 

Other  magazines  help  women  escape  from  the  reality 
of  life,  and  help  men  escape  from  the  reality  of  women. 
Ms.  Magazine  creates  a  forum  for  change;  for  the 
honest  voices  of  people  who  are  trying  to  grow  and  to 
change  the  world  around  them.  It's  a  bundle  of  support, 
shared  expertise,  intimate  revelations,  laughter  and 
insights.  A  portable  friend. 

To  see  if  you  agree,  we'd  like  you  to  take  advantage  of 
our  special  half-price  offer  as  described  on  the  card 
or  coupon. 

You  may  love  it  or  hate  it.  But  you  won't  find  anything 
else  that's  saying  the  same  things.  Read  Ms.  Magazine, 
the  national  alternate  publication  for  women  (and  for 
humanist  men).  Find  out  how  the  other  half  lives— the 
other  half  of  ourselves. 


Mail  Card  or  Coupon 
Today  to  get  50%  Off! 


Ms., 


123  Garden  Street,  Marion,  Ohio  43302 

Thanks.  I'll  lake  you  up  on  that! 

Please  send  me  Ms.  for  one  full  year  (12  issues)  for  only  $5.00* 
-a  savings  of  50%  off  the  regular  subscription  rate  of  $10.00 
(58%  off  the  single-copy  price). 

Satisfaction  Guarantee:  You  may  cancel  at  any  time  and  re- 
ceive a  refund  of  the  unused  portion  of  your  subscription 

Check  one:  □  Bill  me.       □  Payment  enclosed. 


•For  subscriptions  outside  the  U  S  .  its  possessions  and  Canada,  add  $2 

L Please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  your  lirst  issue  to  be  shipped.  . 
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AN  ALASKAN  TRAGEDY 


The  promise  of  oil  wealth  has  impoverished  the  Eskimo  by  Barry  Lojjj 


BARROW 

ALASKA  IS  SO  REMOTE  most  of 
us  cannot  begin  to  compre- 
hend it.  You  can  fly  500  miles 
in  a  straight  line  up  here  and 
see  nothing  of  man  on  the  earth  below. 
The  residents  of  Fairbanks  go  to  work 
on  winter  mornings  in  minus-forty-de- 
gree darkness;  thousands  of  wolves 
roam  the  forests  and  tundra. 

It  is  a  timeless  land,  yet  an  imme- 
diacy persists,  as  if  the  dust  from  a 
stampede  were  still  hanging  in  the  air. 
Hustlers  with  a  hundred  different  shell 
games  have  come  up  after  oil,  gas, 
timber,  minerals,  whatever  they  could 
find.  The  desire  for  wealth  is  rampant, 
the  sums  of  money  exchanged  for 
goods  and  services  are  exorbitant,  and 
the  impact  of  industrialization — the 
pipeline,  mainly — has  been  swift  and 
decisive.  A  war  has  been  fought,  against 
land  and  against  old  ways  of  living. 

What  is  unusual  in  Alaska  is  that 
the  natives,  the  original  owners,  are 
supposed  to  get  rich  on  the  present 
boom.  Laws  to  protect  their  aboriginal 
title  to  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
oil-  and  mineral-bearing  lands  have 
been  promulgated  by  Congress;  big 
money,  nearly  $1  billion,  has  been  paid 
out  in  cash.  But,  after  a  few  weeks  in 
Alaska,  it  seems  to  me  the  war  was  lost, 
finished  before  the  Eskimo,  who  had  no 
weapons  to  begin  with,  knew  it  had 
even  been  declared. 


FROM  THE  AIR,  in  the  winter 
tw  ilight,  this  northernmost  vil- 
lage in  North  America  looks 
like  a  military  encampment: 
boxy,  prefabi  k  ted  buildings  painted  in 
pastels,  blazing  :  lue-white  streetlamps 
hung  on  isolated  poles,  wisps  of  vapor 
drifting  from  the  tailpipes  of  vehicles 
left  idling  against  the  old,  spent  fuel 
drums  scattered  over  the  snow,  aban- 
doned like  oxygen  bottles  on  Mount 
Everest. 

An  FAA  administrator  on  .he  flight 
told  me  that  more  than  half  the  em- 
ployed in  Alaska  now  work  for  govern- 
ment. The  one  hotel,  the  Top  of  the 


World,  is  owned  by  Eskimos  and  built 
with  Eskimo  money  but  it  is  run  by 
whites,  mostly  for  whites.  A  room  is 
$68.50.  The  hallway  smells  of  sewage 
from  the  building's  treatment  plant. 
(Barrow  is  without  a  safe  source  of 
potable  water.)  Outside  my  window  it 
is  seventeen  below  zero,  and  the  wind 
is  blowing  across  the  tundra  at  twenty 
knots.  On  this  January  afternoon  two 
Eskimo  families  are  mourning  deaths. 
A  woman,  drunk,  fell  off  a  snowmobile 
and  impacted  into  a  telephone  pole.  A 
girl  has  just  died  of  a  drug  overdose. 

Barrow  is  the  largest  Eskimo 
village  in  the  world;  2,300 
people  live  here.  The  sun  is  not 
seen  in  Barrow  for  fifty-six 
days  in  winter.  There  is  little  precipita- 
tion— about  four  inches  a  year.  It  is  a 
northern  desert.  Winter  temperatures 
are  warmer  than  those  in  the  interior 
but  still  remain  below  minus  fifteen  de- 
grees for  months.  The  winds  are  harsh 
and  incessant.  The  warmest  it's  ever 
been  here  is  seventy-eight  degrees,  in 
July  1927.  Wildlife  is  not  abundant,  ex- 
cept seasonally,  when  migrating  birds, 
whales,  and  caribou  abound.  The  tun- 
dra blooms  with  wild  roses,  asters, 
anemones,  blueberries,  and  salmonber- 
ries  in  spring.  The  diet  base  of  the  peo- 
ple is  caribou  and  whale  meat  but.  with 
a  growing  interest  in  store-bought  con- 


venience foods,  use  of  these  anii 
foods  has  become  of  increasing  J 
gious  importance,  a  way  to  hold  I 
to  the  old  values. 

In  December  1971,  under  the  tel 
of  the  Native  Claims  Settlement  J 
twelve  regional  native  corporatil 
were  set  up  in  Alaska.  The  Arctic  Sli 
Regional  Corporation,  headquartej 
in  Barrow,  received  in  partial  sen 
ment  of  aboriginal  claims  5.6  millj 
acres  of  land  and  $52  million.  A  ] 
tive-owned  corporation,  the  ASRCj 
engaged  primarily  in  negotiating  leal 
and  oil  exploration  on  its  lands,  i 
North  Slope  Borough,  a  political  s| 
division  of  the  state  with  the  power) 
tax,  also  has  its  seat  here.  When 
threatened  oil  companies  with  an 
nual  equipment  tax  of  $100  mini 
the  state  legislature  limited  its  taxi 
power  to  a  ceiling  of  $4.2  million 
nually.  At  88,281  square  miles, 
borough  is  roughly  the  size  of  Min 
sota  but  there  are  fewer  than  4,0 
native  inhabitants.  The  assessed  va 
of  land  and  personal  property  in 
borough  is  $1.7  billion. 

B arrow  has  traditionally  be 
a  whaling  village.  In  abor 
inal  times  residents  hunt 
bowhead  whales  on  the  si 
seal  and  walrus,  and,  when  it  was  p< 
sible,  caribou  on  the  tundra.  Not  un 


ate  1800s  did  whaling  ships  begin 
ng  in  at  the  village  to  trade,  so 
[nupiak  were  among  the  last  na- 
people  in  North  America  to  meet 
white  man.  Barrow  was  named  in 
)  by  a  Capt.  F.  W.  Beechey  for  his 
trior  officer  when  Beechey's  ship, 
.S.  Blossom,  was  stranded  there  in 
search  for  a  northwest  passage, 
i  the  fall  of  1912  the  whalebone 
ket  collapsed  and  a  score  of  whal- 
ships  was  abandoned  off  Point  Bar- 
They  were  subsequently  crushed 
.een  the  ice  packs  of  the  Beaufort 
Chukchi  Seas  and  wooden  planks 
ribs  taken  from  them  began  to  re- 
e  Barrow's  traditional  dwellings — 
Ira  sod  stacked  against  whalebone 
driftwood  frames, 
he  Navy  built  a  base  there  in  1946, 
when  DEW  Line  stations  were 
ted  in  the  Fifties,  Barrow  supplied 
bor  force.  In  1967  the  first  snow- 
)iles  arrived  in  the  village.  The  next 
I  Atlantic  Richfield  struck  oil  near 
dhoe  Bay,  200  miles  to  the  east.  To- 
there  is  an  airport  here  that  han- 
small  jets;  the  travel  budget  of  the 
i-school  basketball  team  is  $40,000; 
you  can  hail  a  cab. 
7ith  sudden  wealth,  subsistence  hunt- 
has  begun  to  give  way  to  hunting 
fishing  for  profit.  The  cost  of  main- 
ring  a  comfortable  life  in  the  dark 
cold  is  a  cash  economy :  everything 
it  be  flown  in  or,  in  the  summer, 
ught  in  on  barges  (if  the  ice  breaks 
Ironically,  however,  there  are  few 
-28  percent  of  Barrow's  oil-rich 
mlation  lives  below  the  poverty  lev- 
Eskimos  can  go  to  work  for  the  oil 
ipanies  or  for  one  of  the  govern- 
ats — borough,  state,  or  federal — or 
y  can  carve  ivory,  weave  baleen  bas- 
s,  or  make  native  clothing  to  sell. 
i  these  skills,  too,  are  disappearing, 
ly  two  old  men  in  Barrow  still  carve, 
I  the  women  don't  especially  want  to 
:w  skins  for  clothing.  As  an  Eskimo 
id  at  the  hotel  said,  "Why  should 
?  We  have  oil  now." 
A.  state  planner,  in  Barrow  for  a  con- 
ence,  said  there  is  no  longer  any 
ison  for  the  village  to  exist — too  iso- 
ed,  no  work,  bad  water.  An  environ- 
intalist,  he  also  tells  me  the  Inupiak 
)uld  be  moved  out  simply  to  save 
tat  is  left  of  the  Western  Arctic  cari- 
u  herd  and  other  local  wildlife.  The 
ople  of  a  hunter  culture,  he  explains, 

rry  Lopez  is  a  contributing  editor  of  North 
lerican  Review. 


On  cultivating  the  vineyard 
for  better  wines* 


Cultivating  —  which  is  simply  the 
turning  or  loosening  of  the  soil  by 
mechanical  means  in  order  to  control 
weeds  and  aerate  the  soil  —  might  seem 
to  some  to  be  the  most  prosaic  of  all 
vineyard  operations. 

Yet.  the  truth  is.  we  find  its  contribution 
to  the  production  of  fine  wines  far  more 
complex  than  one  might  expect 

Weeds,  to  be  sure,  are  undesirable. 
They  compete  with  our  vines  for  valu- 
able nourishment  and  moisture  in  the 
soil. 

But  that  is  only  one  reason  we  take 
great  care  to  manage  an  efficient  and 
extensive  cultivation  program. 

Frost  Protection 

Our  experience  shows  that  a  moist, 
clean  vineyard — one  without  weeds 
—  also  offers  our  vines  measurable 
protection  against  morning  frost  dur- 
ing March.  April,  and  early  May 

Normally,  during  the  day.  the  soil  is 
warmed  by  the  sun's  rays.  Then  in  the 
early  hours  before  the  following  dawn, 
the  heat  that  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
soil  is  released  in  the  form  of  radiation, 
thus  warming  the  vines  above. 

However,  if  there  are  weeds  growing 
on  the  ground,  they  will  shade  the  soil. 
Thus,  its  temperature  will  be  cooler  than 
if  the  sun  were  striking  it  directly. 

Since  the  temperature  difference 
between  a  clean  vineyard  and  one  with 
weeds  can  be  as  much  as  six  degrees, 
and  since  in  most  instances  a  mere  three 
or  four  degrees  difference  between  the 
ground  and  the  air  is  enough  to  protect 
our  vines'  tender  young  buds  against 
frost  damage,  we  do  everything  we  can 
to  keep  our  vineyards  clean. 

Our  goal,  of  course,  is  to  ensure  that 
the  tender  buds  ultimately  develop  into 
the  best  possible  grapes  for  our  wines. 

Pest  Protection 

Cultivation  in  the  early  spring  also 
helps  us  control  insects  and  pests  by 
destroying  their  breeding  places,  both 
above  the  soil  and  just  beneath  its 
surface 

In  the  Gallo  vineyards,  we  might  point 
out.  we  probably  do  more  cultivating 


than  normal  simply  because  we  prefer 
not  to  use  herbicides  when  we  can  avoid 
them. 

That  same  policy  applies  to  the  use  of 
insecticides.  We  prefer  natural  controls. 

For  example,  in  one  of  our  vineyards, 
instead  of  spraying  to  eliminate  the 
destructive  leaf  hopper,  we  planted  a 
number  of  wild  blackberry  bushes 
nearby  to  provide  a  refuge  for  several 
colonies  of  wasps. 

The  wasps  then  laid  their  eggs  within 
the  eggs  of  the  leaf  hoppers  and  thus 
prevented  them  from  hatching 

In  another  case,  rather  than  spray  with 
an  herbicide  to  control  an  obnoxious 
weed  called  puncture  vines,  we  used 
weevils. 

These  natural  enemies  then  burrowed 
into  the  germ  of  the  puncture  vine  seeds 
and  prevented  them  from  sprouting. 

By  so  protecting  and  nurturing  our 
vines,  we  naturally  improve  the  quality 
of  the  grapes  that  go  into  our  wines. 

Other  Uses 

We  also  rely  on  cultivation  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  our  fertilization 
programs. 

Fertilizers — except  for  nitrogen  and 
boron  —  tend  to  become  fixed  in  the 
surface  soil.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  these 
nutrients  reach  the  roots  of  our  vines,  we 
disk  them  under  the  ground. 

Then.  too.  during  vineyard  opera- 
tions, soil  often  becomes  compacted,  a 
condition  that  could  destroy  the  vine's 
fine  root  system. 

To  rectify  this  situation,  we  cultivate 
and  loosen  the  soil,  thus  providing 
the  roots  some  growing  room.  Proper 
cultivation  makes  stronger  vines:  and 
stronger  vines  make  better  grapes. 

Why  We  Do  It  All 

It  is  only  by  taking  full  advantage  of  all 
the  opportunities  available  to  us  in  the 
practice  of  cultivation — as  in  all  the 
other  facets  of  the  art  of  viticulture — that 
we  can  hope  to  achieve  our  goal. 

Which  is.  simply,  to  provide  you  with 
the  finest  wines  we.  or  anyone  else,  can 
possibly  produce. 

Gallo  Vineyards.  Modesto,  California 
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-  \LA5KA>  TRAGEDY  

heavilv  armed,  exempt  in  part  from 
state  and  federal  same  lav.  s.  with,  a 
dirriinished  need  for  wild  food  bat  with 
a  qudeklv  develop  ins  sense  of  animals 
£5  an  exploitable  resource  'like  oil), 
are  wreaking  havoc.  "Eskimos  aren't 
born  with  ecologv  any  more  than  blacks 
are  born  with  rhvthm."  he  says.  "These 
people  are  just  wiping  it  oat — walrus 
for  ivorv.  ca_iboo  to  sefl  to  pipeliners. 
wolf  hides  for  tourists." 

Last  vear  forty-two  headless  walrus 
were  found  Soaring  on  an  ice  floe  in 
the  Chukchi  Sea:  perhaps  50.000 
•  ;;.  •-  of  meat  damped  for  the  400 
pounds  of  ivory.  In  1970  the  Western 
Arctic  caribou  herd  numbered  close  to 
242.000  animals.  Now  it  is  down  to 
60.000  and  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  has  killed  wolves  and 
restricted  native  hunting  to  restore  the 
herd.  The  annual  native  take  was  cut 
from  25r000  to  3.000.  The  natives,  in- 
dignant, say  that  the  ADF&G  does  not 
know  bow  many  animals  there  are :  and 
that  they  are  infringing  on  a  sacred 
right,  the  right  to  hunt,  the  right  to 
sustenance.  These  are  the  same  people, 
according  to  the  ADF&G.  who  now  con- 
duct spring  whale  bants  in  such  a 
haphazard  way  that  last  year  forty 
whaling  crews  may  have  wounded  and 
tost  as  many  as  four  whales  for  every- 
one they  killed  and  brought  in.  In  ad- 
dition, many  of  the  fort*-ei:iht  killed 
were  too  large  to  get  to  shore  and  use 
efficiently,  so  that  much  of  the  meat — 
intended  for  food — ■■■  us  wasted.  The 
Eskimos  shrug,  saying  that  the  meat  is 
not  as  important  as  the  hunt  itself. 

Today  young  Eskimos  target  prac- 
tice in  summer  by  shooting  the  heads 
off  nesting  jaegers,  snowy  owls,  and 
phalaropes.  The  children  in  the  village 
r.i:  stone  ierr.mir.us.  According 

to  some  residents,  anything  that  drifts 
in  off  the  tundra  or  over  the  ice  is  like- 
ly to  meet  a  bullet.  In  the  spring,  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  migrating  birds 
come  north,  round  the  point,  and  head 
east.  For  days  there  is  a  deafening  bar- 
rage of  shotuun  fire  along  the  shore. 
The  birds  st:e  <  n  across  the  tundra  and 
water  look  like  exploded  cereal  pack- 
ages. Polar  bears,  secured  under  the 
Marine  Mammals  Protection  Act.  are 
shot  on  sight,  legally,  under  the  act's 
"native  hunter"  exemption  clause.  The 
polar  bear  hides.  like  the  w  alrus  ivory 
and  cariboo,  are  turned  to  profit.  At  a 
meeting  in  Point  Hope,  native  leaders 
were  asked  what  they  would  do  when 


there  were  no  more  caribou  to  kill. 

"Beef."  they  said.  "We  want  beef." 

"What  about  seals?" 

"We  don't  hunt  seals.  We  are  cari- 
boo people." 

Traditionally  they  are  a  people  who 
have  hunted  ringed  seals,  harbor  seals, 
and  bearded  seals  when  there  were  no 
caribou.  Now  most  have  forgotten  or 
never  learned  the  much  harder  skill  of 
seal  hunting. 

In  Fairbanks  an  Alaska  Fish  and 
Game  officer  went  over  the  statistics 
documenting  the  collapse  of  the  West- 
ern Arctic  caribou  herd  with  me.  When 
I  asked  why  his  department  hadn't 
done  something  about  the  excessive 
hunting  sooner  he  looked  at  his  hands 
in  silence.  I  have  seen  the  same  re- 
sponse in  other  Alaskan  officials.  He 
thinks  that  if  he  speaks  out  about  what 
F^kimos  are  doing  to  wildlife  in  the 
North,  people  in  the  Lower  Fortv-eight 
will  think  him  a  bigot.  "We  are  going 
to  pay  dearly  for  this  kindness  to  Eski- 
mos." he  savs  after  a  while. 

Tx  summer  thousands  of  tourists 
flock  to  Barrow,  accessible  by 
plane  from  Fairbanks  <  -SI 42  round 
trip  i .  502  air  miles  to  the  south. 
Tour  buses  take  them  around  to  Bor- 
ough Headoruarters.  a  modern  build- 
ina  that  looks  like  something  from  Ma- 
rin County.  California,  and  to  Shontz's 
general  store  on  Agvik  i  bow  head 
w  hale  i  Street,  w  here  they  can  buv  na- 
tive  crafts  for  what  th~\  would  pay 
in  Fairbanks  | .  w  onder  w  hat  the  dis- 
play of  chain  saws  is  for  in  a  treeless 
land  i  driftw  ood ) .  and  eve  the  racks  of 
Lower-Forty -eight  sex  magazines.  Those 
who  wish  make  the  trip  out  to  the  stone 
monument  that  marks  the  place  where 
\S  ill  Rogers  and  Wiley  Post  died  in  an 
airplane  crash  in  1935. 

Tourists  are  fascinated  by  the  pickup 
trucks.  Aside  from  gravel  streets  in  the 
village  there  is  only  one  road.  It  goes 
out  four  miles  to  the  naval  base,  and 
then  vaguely  another  six  miles  to  Point 
Barrow.  But  there  are  scores  of  brand- 
new  pickups,  which  cost  about  $8-000 
in  Fairbanks  and  another  -$500  to  ship 
north.  They  collapse  under  the  strain 
of  severe  cold  in  a  few  vears.  Thev 
are  stolen  by  youngsters  who  smash 
them  up  or  leave  them  out  on  the  tun- 
dra. Gas  in  the  winter  of  1976  went 
op  to  $2.36  a  gallon:  bot  each  year 
there  are  more  trucks.  The  detritus  of 


machinery  is  scattered  around  Barr 
the  way  newspapers  are  scattered  o< 

the  streets  of  big  cities. 

A  former  manager  of  the  hotel  ( 
left,  he  said,  because  of  rampant  inf 
tious  hepatitis  *  says  hatred  for  wi 
tourists  ran  so  high  last  summer  ti 
rocks  were  routinely  thrown  throi 
the  hotel  restaurant  windows.  A  i 
year-old  boy  ran  into  the  hotel  lot 
one  day  and  dumped  a  bucket  of  a 
mal  brains  on  the  front  desk.  A  st 
official  leading  a  tour  of  dignitar 
through  Barrow  told  them  to  listen  i 
the  children  saving  "welcome  "  in  L 
piatun  as  they  passed.  Moments  lat 
in  the  clearest  English,  the  child 
shouted  "Honky  bastards!  Turko 
Go  home!" 

The  native,  even  with  a  sense 
wealth  and  political  power  that  alia 
him  to  jeer  at  whites,  is  subtly  - 
ploited  too.  of  course,  as  he  tries 
imitate  the  whites  he  openly  despis 
At  Shontz's.  Eskimo  women  sit  on  pi 
benches  smoking  cigarettes  and  dri 
ing  Cokes  w  hile  their  children  play- 
modern  swings  and  a  jungle  gym.  Tl 
wear  nylon  parkas  with  flowery  trj 
cotton  print  dresses,  and  rubber  boo 
That  evening  their  relatives  spray -pa 
"Fucking  Honkies"  on  the  walls 
the  $10  million  store. 

One  longtime  white  observer  sa 
the  trouble  here  is  simple:  the  Ii 
piaks'  soul  is  gone.  The  spirit  has  be 
sucked  out  of  them:  they  are  bei 
destroyed  by  their  sense  of  finane 
power  and  spiritual  powerlessness.  1 
deed,  sudden  wealth  would  seem 
most  as  destructive  as  alcohol  on 
was.  except  that  much  of  the  moa 
has  been  channeled  into  social  servi 
and  home  improvements.  But  even 
they  gain  the  comforts  of  life  f.skim 
remain  angry.  It  is  the  sort  of  an* 
that  comes  when  you  are  less  sure  ea 
morning  that  what  you  are  going  to  < 
that  dav  is  w  hat  vou  want  to  do. 

Outside  barrow,  tethered  to 
like  a  balloon  in  the  wind, 
the  Naval  Arctic  Resear 
Laboratory.  Scientists  thei 
mostly  civilian,  are  studying  the  mat 
ment  of  polar  ice.  the  habits  of  arcl 
mammals,  and  microorganisms  in  Ai 
tic  w  aters. 

Midway  between  the  village  and  t 
naval  site  sits  a  multimillion-dollar  i 
cinerator  that  was  designed  bv  run 


£  leers  to  burn  sewage  at  Port  Hue- 
l|  in  Southern  California.  (Sewage 
k  not  drain  into  the  permafrost  here, 
n  the  cold  ruptures  conventional 
H  ge  systems.)  The  incinerator 
H 't  work  from  the  beginning.  The 
II  was  barely  big  enough  to  accept 
'honey  buckets"  from  the  toilets: 
m  i  it  was  fired  up,  the  pressure  at 
tl  wellhead  fell  so  sharply  that  no 
II  could  keep  his  gas  furnace  going. 
H  incinerator,  an  enormous,  window- 
|,  building,  now  sits  unused.  Biol- 
II  s  and  Eskimos  laugh  about  it. 
I  mong  the  many  stories  of  official 
I  s  to  the  naval  station  is  the  fol- 
H  ng:  A  few  years  ago  then  Secretary 
I  )efense  James  Schlesinger  visited 
I  ow  to  inspect  the  facilities.  An 
p  birdwatcher,  he  spent  most  of  a 
I  day  weekend  touring  the  tundra  in 

■  :licopter  (at  a  taxpayer  expense  of 

■  it  $200  per  hour),  looking  for 
I  s  for  his  life  list.  Told  there  was 
I  >ugh-legged  hawk  nesting  on  the 
I  Ira  less  than  100  yards  from  his  bil- 
l  he  waved  off  the  information.  "Al- 
i  U  on  rav  list,"  he  said. 


rHE  PLANE  is  ready  to  leave  at 
about  11:00  A.M.  The  sun  has 
just  come  up.  There  are  about 
twenty  of  us  standing  in  the 
i  ey  Post- Will  Rogers  Memorial  Air- 
:.  Eskimos  going  south  on  business, 
ink  of  America  representative  from 
Francisco,  mining  engineers  from 
iky  Oil.  A  man  wants  to  talk  with 
about  building  roads  across  the 
tic  because  that  will  get  tourists  in- 
he  villages  and  boost  seasonal  em- 
pent.  There  is  a  young  woman  in 
:form  shoes  and  tight  pants  and  blue 
shadow  .  (The  rumor  is  that  federal 
cotics  agents  are  sending  hookers  to 
north  slope  as  informants.) 
t  is  hard  to  see  the  village  through 
blowing  snow  as  we  walk  out  to  the 
ne.  The  dog  teams  have  been  sold, 
stly  to  whites.  The  old  men  do  not 
)W  how  to  dodge  the  snowmobiles 
t  hurtle  down  the  village  streets, 
long  the  courses  being  taught  at  the 
Igling  Inupiat  University  of  the  Arc- 
at  Barrow  are  Fascinating  Woman- 
id  and,  for  the  men,  Man  of  Steel 
1  Velvet.  As  the  plane  warms  up  the 
n  next  to  me  explains  you'd  have 
be  a  fool  to  come  up  here  and  not 

rich.  Hill 
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Come  with  me  to  China 
on  my  fabled  W>rld  Cruise 
that  begins  Jan.  21, 1978. 

^^ext  January  the  Kungs 
holm  will  sail  from  New 
York  westward  on  an  his- 
toric voyage  around  the 
world.  Historic,  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  first 
time  the  Kungsholm  , 
drops  anchor  in  the 
People's  Republic  of 
China.  From  the 
port  of  Whampoa, 
accompanied  by  the 
Kungsnolm's  profes- 
sional tour  escorts, 
you'll  be  able  to 
venture  inland  on 
excursions  that  will  include  spectacularly  beautiful  Kweilin. 

Whampoa  is  one  of  nearly  two  dozen  ports  in  the  Kungsholm's 
unique  and  varied  itinerary.  First,  you'll  traverse  the  tropical 
Panama  Canal.  Then  it's  on  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  exotic  Orient. 

There  you  can  explore  Bangkok,  Ran- 
goon, Mandalay,  Kuala  Lumpur  and 
Kashmir  before  reaching  the  Suez.  From 
where  you  can  travel  inland  to  visit 
Cairo  and  the  wonders  of  ancient  Egypt: 
the  Sphinx,  Pyramids  and  Valley  of  the 
Kings. 

Soon  you'll  discover  that  it's  more 
than  exotic,  out-of-the-way  places  that 
makes  the  Kungsholm  the  fable  she  is. 
It's  the  spirit  of  real  caring  that  shows  in 
everything  from  the  thoughtful,  atten- 
tive service  to  the  original  art  decorating 
her  walls.  It's  this  spirit  that  imbues  her 
with  an  almost  magical  charm— a  sense 
of  timelessness,  excitement  and  perfect 
contentment.  Come,  see  the  world  as 
only  the  Kungsholm  can  show  it  to  you. 

The  Kungsholm  embarks  from  New 
York  January  21,  for  88  days  and  21 
ports;  from  Port  Everglades  January  23, 
for  84  days  and  20  ports;  and  from  Los 
Angeles  February  4,  for  74  days  and  17 
ports. 


From  New  York 

The  M.S.  Kungsholm 
Collection  of  Fables: 

Oct.  14,  1977 
Bermuda 

Dec.  22,  1977 

Christmas/ 
New  Year's  Gala 
West  Indies 

Jan.  5,  1978 
Jan. 6*  * 
West  Indies 

Jan. 21, 1978 
Jan. 23* 
Feb. 4*** 
World  Westward 

April  21,  1978 
April  22** 
West  Indies 

*From  Port  Everglades 

*  *From  Norfolk 
*  *  *From  Los  Angeles 


The  fabled 


M.S.  Kungsholm 

Liberian  Registry 
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A  STATUS  QUO  ECONOMY 


Carter's  ec<     mic  policy  accepts  a  reserve  army  of  the  unemployed 


JIMMY  carter's  victory  last  No- 
vember, it  is  widely  and  rightly 
said,  was  achieved  by  a  New 
Deal-type  coalition  of  workers, 
minorities,  the  liberal  middle  class,  and 
the  South.  It  is  not  so  widely  recog- 
nized, however,  that  this  coalition  has 
brought  to  power  an  administration  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  the  New  Deal 
itself. 

The  exhaustion  of  that  ideology  be- 
gan in  the  Sixties,  when  a  Texan  who 
had  belonged  to  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
National  Youth  Administration  became 
President  of  the  United  States  and  set 
out  to  fulfill  his  mentor's  vision.  Keynes- 
ian  strategies  would  not  simply  meet 
with  crisis:  they  would  do  so  joyously 
and  without  the  bitter  class  conflicts  of 
the  depression.  In  the  euphoria  of  the 
"new  economics,"  boom  and  bust  were 
supposed  to  vanish  forever,  and  in- 
creasing your  personal  consumption 
became  an  act  of  civic  virtue. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago  the  New 
Economists  discussed  how  to  deal  with 
a  dangerous  problem  called  "fiscal 
drag."  The  economy,  they  thought,  was 
going  tr.  grow  so  steadily  that  it  would 
generate  more  and  more  tax  revenues. 


If  those  federal  monies  were  not  spent, 
they  would  bring  about  deflation  and 
impede  even  greater  growth.  So  in  the 
name  of  efficiency  the  government 
would  have  to  ingeniously  contrive 
ways  to  lavish  billions  on  social  pro- 
grams. As  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
described  this  "situation  without  paral- 
lel," it  meant  that  Washington  "must 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
ways  to  expend  public  funds  in  the  pub- 
lic interest." 

In  this  spirit,  Walter  Heller  intro- 
duced a  1968  Brookings  Institution 
survey.  Perspectives  on  Economic 
Growth,  by  worrying  over  the  problems 
of  fine-tuning  "an  economy  that  will 
more  consistently  be  operating  in  the 
neighborhood  of  its  productive  poten- 
tial." That  book,  not  so  incidentally, 
had  no  entry  for  "Inflation"  in  its  in- 
dex, and  only  a  brief,  untroubled  ref- 
erence to  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
Charles  Schultze,  now  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  ex- 
plained that  the  economy  was  likely  to 
generate  a  "fiscal  dividend"  of  around 
S40  billion  in  government  revenues  by 

Michael  Harrington  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Organizing  Committee. 


by  Michael  Harringti 


1974.  In  1972  Schultze  edited  anoth 
Brookings  survey,  one  which  contairjj 
a  plaintive  chapter  entitled  "What  RU 
pened  to  the  Fiscal  Dividend?"  It  If 
disappeared,  Schultze  and  his  coJ 
thors  answered,  for  two  main  reasoii; 
government  spending,  most  notably  | 
Social  Security  and  highways,  and  | 
cuts,  which,  by  1963  standards,  bj 
reduced  1973  revenues  by  $45  billiti 
In  the  context  of  an  end  to  the 
Deal  philosophy,  it  should  be  noted  til 
that  S45  billion  (equal  to  around  S. 
billion  in  1977  dollars)  went  dispj 
portionately  to  the  middle  and  upd 
classes. 

As  we  all  know,  worse  was  yet  I 
come.  A  chastened  Walter  Heller  sd 
last  year,  "What  couldn't  happen  he' 
did."  The  worst  recession  since  tl 
Thirties,  accompanied  by  inflation,  vi 
lated  the  conventional  Keynesian  w 
dom.  Not  only  had  the  classic  busin* 
cycle  survived  the  New  Economics,  1 
political  business  cycle  was  now  piled 
top  of  it.  In  August  1971,  Richard  I 
on  had  put  in  effect  controls,  devali 
tion  of  the  dollar,  and  rapid  budj 
stimulus,  policies  designed  to  ensure  1 
reelection  in  1972.  Then,  almost 
soon  as  the  ballots  were  counted,  Nix 
ended  these  policies  as  abruptly  as 
had  begun  them.  The  inherent  pre 
lems  of  the  economy  were  thus  exac< 
bated  by  "stop-go"  electoral  politi 
The  optimistic  assumptions  of  the  S 
ties  were  in  a  shambles. 

By  1976,  many  of  Jimmy  Carte 
economic  advisers  were  sounding  li 
conservative  Republicans.  In  June 
that  year.  Charles  Schultze  managed 
turn  several  Democratic  Congressm 
against  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  full-e: 
ployment  bill  even  though  their  pal 
platform  committee  had  just  unai 
mously  endorsed  its  principles.  In  t 
same  month,  he  surveyed  the  econor 
for  Brookings  and  found  that  the 
would  be  no  monies  for  expansion 
innovation  in  federal  programs  for  t 
next  five  years.  Schultze  could  not  sol 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  but 
could  redefine  it.  The  "full-employme 
unemployment  rate"  had  been  set  at 
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jj?nt  by  Kennedy,  4  percent  by 
B  son.  Schultze  in  effect  proposed 
K  ig  it  at  5  percent,  a  move  which 
w  d  rewrite  the  problems  of  almost 

I  Uion  people  out  of  existence. 

le  labor  market,  Schultze  and  his 
U  agues  argued,  had  become  two  dif- 
Jj  it  labor  markets.  When  the  general 
a  iployment  rate  reached  5.5  per- 
L  adult  white  males  were  in  short 
M  ly,  and  the  competition  for  their 

■  ces  bid  up  wages:  corporations, 
b  ncreasing  prices,  then  passed  that 
c  along  to  the  consumer.  At  the  same 
b    there  would  be  an  abundance  of 

■  ss  women  and  youths  (and,  I 
y  Id  add,  minorities).  If  one  used 
t  itional  fiscal  measures  to  help  the 
v  cers  in  that  second  group,  then  the 

II  of  those  in  the  first  group  would 
U  irough  the  ceiling,  and  prices  along 
U  it.  The  females,  the  young,  and 
t  lonwhite,  they  claimed,  would  have 
t<  »e  helped  by  special  training  pro- 

■  ns,  not  by  Keynesian  macroeco- 
r  lie  policies.  How  that  could  be  done 
L  i  an  unemployment  level  twice  as 
1  i  as  that  of  the  Sixties — when  such 
I  grains  were  shown  to  have  ambigu- 
jj  results — was  not  explained.  It  looks 
L  r  much  like  several  million  people 
^  isproportionately  recruited  from 
I  most  vulnerable  citizens  in  the  na- 
I . — are  being  assigned  to  a  human 
|  ise  heap. 


VLL  this  clearly  involves  a 
major  revision  of  fundamen- 
tal New  Deal  hopes  as  they 
were  expressed  by  Roosevelt, 
iman,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson.  Some 
y  see  these  tactics  as  a  strategic  re- 
it  rather  than  a  portent  of  the  end 
the  New  Deal,  but  Gerald  Ford's 
le-duck  economic  report  in  January 
11  belies  such  an  optimistic  interpre- 
ion.  In  it,  his  Council  of  Economic 
visers  made  one  point  with  illumi- 
:ing  candor.  "Although  an  explicit 
iinition  is  difficult,"  it  said,  "the  full- 
ployment  unemployment  rate  is  gen- 
illy  understood  to  mean  the  lowest 
e  of  unemployment  attainable,  un- 
I  the  existing  institutional  structures, 
it  will  not  result  in  accelerated  in- 
tion"  (my  emphasis). 
The  New  Deal  was  in  fact  built  upon 
exceedingly  conservative  premise :  the 
undation  of  the  economy  is  sound. 
•  government  would  not  allocate  re- 
tirees, or  even  intervene  too  much  in 


redistributing  wealth.  Rather,  it  would 
simplv  use  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
to  influence  savings,  investment,  and 
demand  in  a  way  that  would  permit 
corporate  capitalism  to  work  on  its 
own.  The  resultant  economic  growth 
would  increase  the  size  of  the  pie  and 
make  battles  over  the  relative  size  of 
the  slices  irrelevant.  In  the  ideological 
optimism  of  the  Sixties — which,  more 
often  than  not,  masqueraded  as  anti- 
ideology — economics  was  no  longer  a 
zero-sum  game,  in  which  the  winners 
take  from  the  losers.  Now  perpetual 
growth,  stable  prices,  and  effortless  fis- 
cal dividends  would  make  everyone 
happy,  and  the  class  struggle  would  be 
forgotten. 

The  Carter  Administration  has  utter- 
ly abandoned  this  idyll.  Its  theorists, 
like  Schultze.  have  come  up  with  a  disil- 
lusioned liberal  version  of  the  Marxist 
thesis  that  capitalism  requires  a  reserve 
army  of  the  unemployed.  That  means, 
as  they  themselves  sometimes  acknowl- 
edge, that  there  are  no  monies  to  revive 
the  dying  cities  of  the  Northeast  and 
the  industrial  Midwest,  to  wage  war  on 
poverty,  to  aid  the  wretched  of  the 
Third  World.  It  also  means  that  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt's  last  campaign 
promise,  made  in  1944,  that  every 
American  has  a  right  to  a  job,  cannot 
be  redeemed. 

These  liberals  in  retreat  from  New 
Deal  liberalism  are  right — if  the  "exist- 
ing institutional  structure"  is  sacred. 
One  way  of  resolving  this  situation  is 
to  give  up  any  attempt  to  achieve  the 
New  Deal  goals,  and  blur  that  lack  of 
will  by  juggling  statistics.  Another  way 
is  to  adopt  a  redistributionist  tax  pro- 
gram. The  cities  could  be  restored  by 
imaginative  national  economic  plan- 
ning including  democratic  control  of 
investment. 

The  problem  is,  such  measures  are  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  corporate  domi- 
nation of  the  economy.  Thus  far  the 
Carter  Administration  has  avoided  the 
merest  hint  of  such  a  tactic.  Schultze. 
Treasury  Secretary  Michael  Blumen- 
thal,  and  Budget  Director  Thomas  Lance 
have  been  designing  all  programs  to 
"win  the  confidence"  of  business.  The 
zero-sum  game  is,  in  short,  back  with  a 
vengeance,  with  the  youth,  women,  and 
minorities  the  losers.  The  political  ideal- 
ism of  the  last  generation  is  being  sac- 
rificed to  "existing  institutional  struc- 
tures." Hill 
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"Cord"  of  Wood?* 

It  pays  to  know!  A  cord  of  Balsam  Fir.  tor 
example,  yields  as  much  warmth  as  115 
gallons  of  oil;  a  cord  of  Shagbark  Hickory 
or  Black  Locust  outheats  250  gallons. 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
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THE  TRAFFIC 

(LEGAL  AND  ILLEGAL) 

IN  GUNS 


How  an  unregulated  industry 
profits  at  the  expense  of  public  safety 


by  Steven  Brill 

very  two-and-a-half  minutes  some- 
^  one  in  the  United  States  is  robbed  at 
gunpoint,  and  every  forty  minutes 
someone  else  is  murdered  with  a  gun. 
i  weapons  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
criminals  in  a  manner  that  almost  nobody 
erstands.  Made  in  factories  owned  and 
rated  by  the  most  secretive  industry  in  the 
ntry,  the  guns  move  through  various  mar- 
5  and  delivery  systems,  all  of  them  obscure, 
h  year  police  seize  about  250,000  hand- 
is  and  long  guns  (rifles  and  shotguns)  from 
pie  they  arrest.  Given  the  number  of  guns 
t  the  manufacturers  produce  each  year  (2.5 
lion  long  guns  and  4  million  handguns)  the 
ply-and-demand  equation  works  against 
hope  of  an  orderly  society.  The  police  pick 
one  handgun  every  two  minutes,  while  the 
tories  send  out  replacements  at  the  rate  of 
ter  than  four  a  minute. 
The  figures  of  2.5  million  long  guns  and  4 


million  handguns  represent  nothing  more 
than  informed  guesses.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  guns  are  being  made,  imported,  or  sold 
each  year.  The  gun  companies  don't  publish 
the  figures,  and  despite  the  obvious  effect  of 
guns  on  American  life  the  government  remains 
content  to  let  the  firearms  industry  conduct  its 
business  in  secret.  In  a  country  that  keeps  pub- 
lic count  of  almost  everything  else — from  the 
sales  of  candy  bars  to  the  returns  on  paperback 
books — the  absence  of  statistics  about  guns 
constitutes  what  might  be  called  a  violent 
anomaly.  The  general  ignorance  about  the 
number  of  guns  being  sold  is  compounded  by 
the  specific  ignorance  about  what  kinds  of  guns 
are  being  sold,  who  makes  the  profits,  how  the 
guns  get  shipped,  how  many  get  stolen,  how 
and  where  they  go,  and  to  whom. 

Recently  I  directed  a  study  of  this  subject 
"or  the  Police  Foundation  in  Washington.  By 
examining  a  sample  of  guns  seized  by  police 
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Steven  Brill  from  criminals  in  nine  major  cities,  the  study 
challenged  one  of  the  cherished  articles  of  faith 
about  crime  in  the  U.S.  For  years,  the  gospel 
according  to  legislators  proposing  "reasonable 
gun  control"  has  been  that  "Saturday-night 
specials" — cheap,  small  handguns — are  the 
typical  guns  used  in  crime.  It  has  always  been 
accepted  that  "good  guns,"  like  "nice  girls," 
"didn't  do  that  sort  of  thing."  But  in  the  nine 
cities  of  the  study,  Smith  and  Wesson — a  mak- 
er of  high-quality  handguns — produced  the 
weapon  used  in  crimes  more  often  than  any 
other  brand.  Its  guns  accounted  for  11.3  per- 
cent of  the  sample.  Colt,  another  maker  of 
high-quality  weapons,  was  second,  with  11.2 
percent.  And  RG  Industries — a  Saturday-night- 
special  company — was  third,  with  8.8  percent. 

By  tracing  the  history  of  many  of  these  guns, 
the  Police  Foundation  study  also  emphasized 
the  need  to  control  two  kinds  of  gun  black 
markets.  First,  there  is  the  black  market  in 
stolen  guns,  which,  the  study  estimated,  ac- 
counts for  20  to  30  percent  of  all  guns  now 
used  in  crime.  Whether  stolen  by  postal  work- 
ers or  truck  pilferers  who  grab  a  dozen  at  a 
time,  or  by  the  burglar  who  walks  off  with  the 
gun  a  family  keeps  on  a  night  table,  the  guns 
usually  make  their  way  to  street  dealers.  These 
may  typically  be  heroin  dealers  who  sell  guns 
on  the  side,  or  operators  of  bars  or  after-hours 
clubs  (mostly  in  ghettos  )  who  will  sell  anything 
on  the  side.  The  second  black  market  offers 
handguns  purchased  in  states,  often  Southern 
states,  that  have  no  restrictions  on  who  can 
buy  them.  The  guns  are  then  brought  to  states 
that  do  have  restrictions  and  are  sold  under- 
ground by  the  same  street  dealers. 

Collecting  information  about  the  gun  indus- 
try is  more  than  a  matter  of  morbid  curiosity. 
It  becomes  impossible  to  make  laws  about  guns 
if  nobody  knows  what  types  of  people  are  buy- 
ing or  using  what  types  of  guns,  or  where  they 
get  them.  Specific  information  is  a  prerequisite 
to  any  effective  law-enforcement  attempt  to 
turn  off  the  spigot  now  so  efficiently  supplyng 
the  nation's  criminals,  lunatics,  and  domestic 
quarrelers.  We  can't  turn  the  gun  spigot  off  if 
the  only  parts  of  the  pipeline  we  can  see  are 
the  branches  at  the  very  end.  We  have  to  look 
at  the  front  end — at  the  reservoirs  and  at  the 
arteries  that  supply  the  guns. 

The  secret  numbers 
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nder  federal  law,  the  Bureau  of 
Mcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  is 
supposed  to  monitor  and  regulate  the 
junmakers.  ATF  has  the  authority  to 
require,  and  make  public,  any  and  all  infor- 


mation having  to  do  with  their  sales.  This  kinc 
of  information  would  be  a  godsend  to  ATF 
agents  and  local  police  trying  to  break  up  gun 
running  operations  and  keep  criminals  fron 
getting  guns.  The  current  federal  lawT  is  weak 
but  it  does  forbid  the  sale  of  stolen  guns  or  th< 
black-market  movement  of  guns  across  state 
lines:  and  it  could  be  at  least  partially  enforcer 
if  ATF  got  better  information  from  the  indusi 
try,  and  used  it  effectively. 

The  Police  Foundation  study  of  ATF  lasi 
year  found  an  agency  so  underfunded,  under] 
manned,  and  undermined  by  a  Nixon-Ford 
White  House  reluctant  to  offend  gun  owners 
or  gunmakers  that  it  had  neither  the  inclina 
tion  nor  the  capacity  to  do  any  aggressive  work 
in  this  area.  In  the  words  of  Rex  Davis,  di| 
rector  of  ATF,  "We  just  haven't  had  the  rej 
sources  to  do  these  things."  This  is  true,  bin 
an  industry-oriented  perspective  hasn't  helped 
either.  ATF  has  been  so  lax  about  its  job  that! 
until  1973,  it  didn't  even  ask  the  gunmakers 
to  report  how  many  guns  they  were  making! 
Then,  when  ATF  decided  it  wanted  the  infor- 
mation, the  companies  were  allowed  to  volun- 
teer it  rather  than  being  required  to  provide 
it  according  to  the  law.  The  trick  here  was! 
that,  in  return  for  volunteering  the  numbers! 
the  companies  won  a  promise  that  ATF  would 
keep  the  information  secret.  Four  years  later 
ATF  has  yielded  only  to  the  extent  of  provid 
ing  the  Police  Foundation  with  a  rank  order 
ing  of  the  top  ten  firearms  manufacturers  bj 
sales  volume,  still  leaving  out  the  actual  num 
bers. 

So.  the  way  things  stand,  anyone  who  wTants 
to  get  the  most  basic  information  about  anv 
of  the  gun  companies  faces  a  stone  wall.  Fob 
this  article  and  for  others  in  the  past  I  have 
called  every  one  of  the  major  handgun  and 
long-gun  companies,  some  of  which  are  sub 
-idiaries  of  such  major  publicly  held  conglom 
erates  as  Du  Pont  I  Remington  Arms),  Olir 
I  Winchester ) .  and  Colt  Industries  (  Colt  Fire 
arms  I .  I  have  never  received  anything  mora 
than  a  "no  comment"  on  any  question.  Otheij 
reporters  have  had  the  same  experience. 

Nor  has  Congress  fared  much  better.  In  June 
of  1975,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Subj 
committee  on  Crime  attempted  to  gather  ruj 
dimentary  information  on  the  gun  industry: 
John  Conyers,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  sent 
the  president  of  each  handgun  company  ( juslj 
manufacturers  of  handguns,  not  of  rifles  oij 
shotguns  i  a  letter  asking  for  basic  production 
and  sales  data  and  any  available  information 
about  thefts.  According  to  a  subcommittee  rej 
port,  many  of  the  companies  didn't  respond! 
at  all,  and  only  twelve  of  thirty-two  manufacj 
turers  "responded  satisfactorily."  To  get  ever 
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.lose  twelve  to  respond,  Conyers  had  to  prom- 
e  that  the  responses  would  be  kept  secret, 
onyers  played  this  game  rather  than  simply 
ibpoena  the  information  because  he  knew 
<e  gun  companies  were  powerful  enough  to 
•event  his  committee — the  same  group  that 
ought  down  a  sitting  President — from  voting 
■  give  him  the  subpoena  power. 

Inside  a  gun  factory 

G  industries,  the  nation's  major  pro- 
I  M    ducer  of  Saturday-night  specials  and 

the  third-largest-volume  handgun  com- 
I-  ^-pany  in  the  country,  according  to 
hat  ATF  told  the  Police  Foundation,  has  its 
ictory  and  headquarters  in  Miami.  Report- 
's who  have  tried  to  find  out  about  RG  have 
?en  notoriously  unsuccessful.  When  they  call, 
iey  are  not  even  given  a  polite — or  even  an 
apolite — "no  comment."  The  phone  simply 
icks  dead  as  soon  as  they  identify  themselves. 
G's  response  in  1975  to  Congressman  Con- 
ors was  not  much  different:  it  replied  to 
s  letter  two  months  later  through  Peter  Clouet, 
1  "administrative  assistant,"  who  informed 
onyers  that  his  request  would  be  reviewed  at 
>ur  upcoming  management  meeting."  The 
ibcommittee  never  heard  from  RG  again. 


One  rainy  morning  last  March,  I  decided  to 
try  a  different  approach.  I  drove  through  the 
warehouse  section  of  northwest  Miami  near 
the  airport,  turned  onto  Northwest  Twentieth 
Street,  and  kept  going  till  I  reached  the  white 
stucco  building  at  number  2485.  RG  Indus- 
tries is  not  the  sprawling  munitions  factory 
one  might  expect  from  the  nation's  number- 
three  handgun  company — just  the  opposite. 
It  looks  forbidding  because  it  is  so  small,  so 
underground,  so  fly-by-night-looking.  The  en- 
tire building  is  about  100  feet  square,  and  not 
more  than  one  story  high,  except  in  one  side 
area.  The  two  street  sides  of  the  factory  are 
windowless  cement  walls,  marked  only  by  a 
discreet  sign,  "Rohm  Tool  Company — RG  In- 
dustries," and  by  red-stenciled  "Keep  Out," 
"Employees  Only,"  and  "No  Admittance"  no- 
tices every  ten  or  fifteen  feet. 

Around  back,  a  barbed-wire  fence  encloses 
what  seems  to  be  the  plant's  only  entrance.  In- 
side that  fence,  another  fence— also  barbed 
wire — encircles  the  white  cement  walls  of  the 
main  building  and  the  shorter  walls  of  a  tiny, 
one-window  bungalow  off  to  the  side.  The  only 
gap  in  the  barbed  wire  is  filled  by  an  electric 
gate. 

The  gate  was  ajar.  I  walked  into  the  bun- 
galow. As  I  opened  the  door,  a  woman  work- 
ing at  an  adding  machine  looked  up.  "Yes, 


"Nobody  knows 
how  many  guns 
are  being  made, 
imported,  or 
sold  each  year. 
The  gun 
companies 
don't  publish 
the  figures, 
and  the  govern- 
ment remains 
content  to  let 
them  conduct 
their  business 
in  secret." 
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Steven  Brill    I'd  like  to  see  Mr.  Malekoffs,"  I  said,  referring 
to  the  man  who  the  switchboard  operator 
id  the  day  before  was  the  company  pres- 
ident. She  pointed  to  a  door  behind  me  lead- 
ing to  the  main  building. 

There,  another  woman  at  another  adding 
machine  in  a  room  with  three  desks  and  three 
adding  machines  listened  to  my  story.  It  went 
something  like  this:  "My  name  is  Steve  Brill. 
I'm  from  New  York,  and  I  just  inherited  a 
rather  large  sporting-goods  store  up  there  in 
Nassau  County  about  a  month  ago.  It  be- 
longed to  my  father-in-law,  but,  unfortunately, 
he  passed  away.  The  store  has  never  carried 
handguns  before,  but  we've  been  thinking 
about  taking  them  in."  "Yes,"  she  broke  in. 
seeming  uninterested.  "And,"  I  continued,  "I 
happened  to  be  down  here  on  vacation,  and  I 
remembered  that  I'd  heard  that  RG  was  a 
major  manufacturer  of  self-protection  prod- 
ucts. So  I  thought,  with  the  rain  and  all,  I'd 
stop  by  just  to  get  some  information."  She 
took  three  or  four  very  long  seconds  to  re- 
spond. Her  face  softened  into  a  smile.  "I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  about  your  father-in-law. 
Sit  down  over  here,  and  someone  will  be  with 
you  in  a  moment."  Before  she  finished  her 
third  word,  the  one  thing  that  registered  was 
that  she  was  >peaking  with  a  thick  German 
accent. 

I  sat  down  at  a  small  round  table  off  to  the 
side.  As  I  waited,  I  studied  the  black-and- 
white  pictures  along  the  walls — photos  of 
some  kind  of  factory  assembly  line.  Ten  min- 
utes later,  a  tanned,  pleasant-looking  man  in  a 
pink  rayon,  half-open  shirt  came  down  the 
stairway  at  the  back  of  the  room.  He  smiled 
and  introduced  himself.  No  German  in  his  ac- 
cent just  some  newly  acquired  Florida  South. 
"Hi,  I'm.  Bruce  Savane,  the  head  salesman 
here  at  RG.  How  can  I  help  you?" 

I  repeated  the  story.  For  the  next  forty-five 
minutes  Savane  could  not  have  been  more  co- 
operative. First  he  pulled  out  an  RG  price 
list.  "Our  most  popular  model."  he  began,  "is 
this  RG  Fourteen.  The  listed  wholesale  price, 
your  cost,  is  S21.80.  The  suggested  retail  price 
is  $30.50.  So  you  can  do  pretty  well  on  these." 
"Not  bad,"  I  noted.  Then  began  the  fishing 
expedition:  "Seems  like  a  real  good  price. 
Fasily  affordable.  I  bet  you  sell  a  lot  of  them. 
Are  they  popular?*'  "Well,"  Savane  answered 
casually,  not  aware  he  was  spilling  the  beans 
on  one  of  his  company's  most  carefully  guard- 
ed secrets,  "we  sold  190.000  Model  Fourteens 
last  year.  They're  a  popular  nightstand  model, 
he  added,  and  then  explained  that  a  "night- 
stand  m<  del  is  something  you'd  keep  near  your 
bed  at  nigh*\"  He  also  noted  one  of  the  gun's 
special  attributes:  "If  your  store  is  anywhere 


near  a  ghetto  area,  these  ought  to  sell  real  wel 
This  is  most  assuredly  a  ghetto  gun." 

He  proceeded  with  an  offhand  resume  c 
the  special  qualities  of  most  of  the  dozen  moc 
els  on  the  list.  He  could  have  been  discussin 
the  pros  and  cons  of  toasters.  Then  he  cam 
to  the  RG  .25  automatic,  a  two-and-a-half-inc! 
pistol.  He  shook  his  head  and  said:  "Thi 
sells  real  well.  but.  between  you  and  me,  it' 
such  a  piece  of  crap  I'd  be  afraid  to  fire  th 
thing." 

I  shifted  the  discussion  to  the  question  o 
whether  "all  the  talk  about  laws  banning  Sal 
urday-night  specials"  might  affect  my  inves! 
ment  if  I  bought  RG's  products.  "Well,  it's  in 
teresting  you  mention  that,"  Savane  begar 
"Right  after  the  Carter  election  our  sale 
dropped  off  because  Carter  had  talked  abou 
gun  control.  You  know,  our  dealers  were  afrai 
they'd  be  stuck  with  guns  they  wouldn't  be  a! 
lowed  to  sell.  But  now  that  he's  been  in  fo 
a  few  months,  and  hasn't  said  anvthing.  an 
doesn't  look  like  he's  going  to  do  anvthin 
about  it.  our  sales  have  picked  right  up.  S 
we're  back  to  where  we  were  last  year — whicl 
is  that  we  really  can't  make  enough  guns  t 
meet  our  demand."* 

We  talked  for  a  while  more  about  problem 
with  gun-control  legislation,  Savane  express 
ing  the  view  that  although  "my  wife  won' 
let  me  have  a  gun  in  the  house,"  he  does  nc 
feel  uncomfortable  about  his  job  because  h 
knows  that  "for  every  gun  we  make  that's  use' 
in  a  crime,  hundreds  more  are  made  that  ar 
used  for  self-protection." 

Soon  I  began  to  fidget  around  as  if  I  hai 
to  leave.  I  played  it  well  enough  to  make  th 
next  question  seem  like  an  afterthought, 
hate  to  take  any  more  of  your  time."  I  sai 
as  I  stood  up.  "Ob  no,  that's  okay.  I'm  glai 
to  be  helpful.  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do? 
"Well,  actually,  there  is  one  thing  I  woul 
love.  Do  you  think  I  might  have  a  quick  loo 
at  the  factory?  I've  never  seen  one."  "0 
course.  I'd  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you." 


WE  stepped  through  a  solid  mel 
al  door  into  a  high-ceilinged 
windowless,  gray  room,  mayb 
twenty-five  by  sixty  feet.  Fou 
men  and  two  women,  one  of  them  happil 
>inging  to  herself,  sat  at  separate  tables,  eacl 
adding  a  different  part  to  a  gun  frame  am 
passing  it  down  to  the  next  person. 

Federal  law  in  1968  outlawed  the  importa 

*  Savane  may  be  wrong.  The  word  at  the  Justic 
Department  is  that  President  Carter  will  soon  folloi 
up  on  his  campaign  pledge  by  proposing  legislatio: 
to  ban  most  handguns,  including  all  RG  products. 
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:ion  of  cheap,  low-quality  handguns.  To  get 
around  the  law,  places  like  RG  simply  import 
:he  low-grade  metal  parts  and  put  the  guns 
ogether  here.  The  entire  left  wall  of  the  fac- 
ory,  alongside  the  workmen's-compensation 
lotice  printed  in  Spanish  for  the  apparently 
ill-Cuban  assembly  line,  was  lined  with  bins 
)f  gun  parts — -barrels,  cylinders,  grips,  firing 
jins,  nuts,  and  bolts. 

"Today,  we're  making  RG  Fourteens,"  Sa- 
rane  explained,  picking  up  a  dark-blue  metal 
jroduct  still  glistening  with  the  grease  that  had 
jeen  used  to  ease  the  parts  together.  I  took 
:he  gun.  It  bore  the  serial  number  L607016. 
(n  the  box  where  it  was  about  to  be  placed  a 
ittle  green  slip  from  RG  read  in  part:  "This 
irearm  is  surrendered  by  us  with  the  express 
.understanding  that  we  assume  no  responsibili- 
I  for  its  sale  or  use  under  local  laws  or  regu- 
lations. We  assume  no  liability  for  physical  in- 
ury  or  property  damage  which  may  result 
from  its  use." 

I  used  a  compliment  to  fish  for  more  infor- 
mation: "This  is  quite  an  efficient  little  opera- 
ion  you  have.  How  many  guns  do  you  put 
jut  every  day?"  "Oh,  we  can  put  out  400  or 
500  a  day  here."  After  estimating  that  RG 
lad  "about  thirty  employees,"  he  went  on  to 
provide  the  company's  overall  sales  figures: 
'I'd  guess  RG  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of 
}50,000  guns  last  year.  But  that  includes  a 
ligh  percentage  of  guns  that  come  over  com- 
plete from  our  German  factory  [under  the 
name  of  Rohm]  and  are,  therefore,  not  made 
nere  but  just  distributed  from  here.  We're  a 
subsidiary  of  a  German  tool  company  called 
Rohm,"  he  explained.  "They  make  guns  and 
tools.  The  pictures  you  saw  on  the  walls  inside 
were  taken  at  their  factory  in  Germany." 

(A  few  weeks  later  I  learned  from  ATF  that 
RG  had  told  ATF  that  it  had  sold  only  about 
100,000  guns  in  1976.  I  called  Savane,  using 
the  pretext  of  thanking  him  for  all  his  help,  to 
find  out  whether  he  was  just  boasting  with  his 
350,000  estimate,  "because  it  seems  so  good." 
He  confirmed  his  numbers.  Asked  to  comment 
on  the  discrepancy,  an  ATF  spokesman  said, 
"We'll  investigate  it  if  you  print  it.") 

Completing  his  survey,  Savane  pointed  to  a 
room  full  of  wide  metal  shelves  off  to  the  side 
at  the  far  end  of  the  factory  room.  "That's 
our  inventory  room,"  he  explained.  "Looks  as 
if  you  have  a  lot  of  guns  there,"  I  commented. 
"Oh  yeah,  we  usually  have  about  50,000  guns 
on  hand.  But  we're  down  to  almost  28,000  be- 
cause sales  have  been  so  good."  He  pointed 
out  a  United  Parcel  Service  truck  that  was 
backed  onto  a  loading  dock  that  apparently 
opened  from  the  storeroom  out  to  the  street. 
"We  try  to  ship  by  UPS  whenever  possible.  If 


you  send  guns  through  the  U.S.  mail,  they  get 
stolen.  UPS  is  a  little  better."  The  truck  pulled 
away,  and  I  noticed  that  the  door  was  still  up 
and  that  no  one  seemed  to  be  watching  the  five 
or  six  large  boxes  holding  a  dozen  or  more 
guns  each — well  within  arm's  reach  of  the 
opening  to  the  street.  "What  about  thefts?"  I 
asked.  "Yeah,  that's  a  real  problem.  But  we 
try  to  keep  it  to  a  minimum." 

As  he  walked  me  to  the  gate,  he  laughed, 
shook  his  head,  and  pointed  out  another  se- 
curity problem.  "The  reason  we  don't  have 
the  gate  locked  is  that  the  girl  who  sits  at  the 
window  [in  the  bungalow]  buzzes  everyone  in 
anyway.  Why,  last  week  this  really  scruffy, 
bearded  black  guy  came  to  the  gate  holding  a 
gun.  She  buzzed  him  right  in.  Well,  it  turned 
out  he  only  wanted  his  gun  fixed,  but  he  could 
have  been  here  to  knock  over  the  place  and 
take  all  the  guns."  With  that,  we  said  our 
good-byes,  and  I  drove  off. 


Savane  had  explained  that  because  RG 
did  not  sell  directly  to  dealers,  I'd  have 
to  buy  my  guns  through  a  distributor. 
He  recommended  Valor  Imports,  just 
a  few  blocks  away.  There,  after  hearing  the 
story,  a  Mrs.  Goldstein  explained,  "We  have 
the  cheapest  prices  anywhere."  Indeed,  Valor 
was  offering,  among  other  things  (including 
Mace,  knives,  and  CB  radios),  the  RG  Four- 
teen for  only  $17.50,  well  below  RG's  whole- 
sale list  price  of  $21.80  and  the  retail  list  of 
$30.50. 

Although  less  talkative  than  Savane,  Mrs. 
Goldstein  did  note  that  the  Southern  United 
States  was  the  region  where  most  of  her  guns 
went,  but  that  "we  really  don't  keep  track  of 
that."  I  asked  about  delivery.  "Just  mail  us 
an  order  with  a  certified  copy  of  your  dealer 
license,  and  you'll  have  your  guns  in  about  five 
days,"  she  responded  cheerfully.  "You'll  be 
surprised  how  many  you'll  sell.  And  good  luck 
in  your  new  business." 

Savane  had  mentioned  Rohm  Tool  Compa- 
ny's oversight  of  its  American  subsidiary 
("Mr.  Rohm  was  here  just  yesterday,"  he  not- 
ed nervously),  so  I  tried  to  find  out  something 
about  the  German  toolmaker.  Through  Ger- 
man banking  and  brokerage  firms  in  New 
York,  I  learned  that  Rohm  is  headquartered 
in  southern  Germany.  It  has  factories  in  Ger- 
many, Brazil,  and  Indonesia,  and  export  cus- 
tomers in  many  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Worldwide  sales  last  year  were  about 
$270  million.  Three  brothers  own  the  com- 
pany. Heinrich  Rohm  is  the  corporate  pres- 
ident, as  well  as  president  of  the  RG  subsidia- 
ry. Helmut  and  Gunther  Rohm  are  the  tech- 


'Federal  law 
outlaws  the 
importation  of 
cheap,  low- 
quality  hand- 
guns. To  get 
around  the  law, 
places  like  RG 
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nical  managers  and  corporate  vice-presidents. 
None  of  the  brothers  responded  to  my  phone 
calls.  Since  the  company  is  privately  owned, 
it  does  not  have  to  reveal  profits  or  any  other 
information. 

If  we  assume  that  the  samples  used  in  the 
Police  Foundation  study  roughly  approximate 
the  criminal  arsenal,  we  can  estimate  that 
RG  guns  are  used  in  about  8.8  percent  of  the 
crimes  committed  with  guns  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  This  would  mean  that  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  the  white  stucco  factory  in 
Miami  were  used  to  kill,  assault,  or  rob  about 
30,000  Americans  in  1975.  More  than  three 
people  an  hour. 

 Breakfast  at  the  Carlyle 

AT  8:30  ONE  MORNING  last  spring,  David 
Wallace — six  foot  six,  with  perfectly 
trimmed  white  hair,  and  wearing  a 
three-piece  black  suit — walked 
through  the  elegant  lobby  of  the  Carlyle  hotel 
as  if  he  belonged  there.  Which  he  does. 
Trained  at  Yale  College  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Yale  Club,  the 
Greenwich  ( Connecticut  I  Country  Club,  the 
Greenwich  Skating  Club,  and  the  Pinnacle 
Club.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Greenwich  Academy.  He  is  also  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president  of  Bangor  Punta  Cor- 
poration, a  conglomerate  that  owns  an  air- 
plane company  (Piper),  a  boat  company 
(Starcraft),  an  agribusiness  (Producers  Cot- 
ton Oil  Company  I ,  and  the  nation's  largest 
cement  manufacturer  (Lone  Star).  Bangor 
Punta  also  owns,  and  Wallace  runs,  a  gun 
company  called  Smith  and  Wesson. 

If  RG  Industries  is  the  seamy  side  of  the 
gun  business,  Smith  and  Wesson  and  David 
Wallace  are  the  class  of  the  field.  Smith  and 
Wesson  was  founded  in  1852  by  D.B.  Wesson, 
and  one  Wesson  or  another  ran  the  company 
for  its  first  ninety-four  years.  Smith  and  Wes- 
son handguns  are  some  of  the  best  made. 
Bangor  Punta's  glossy  annual  reports  boast 
that  Smith  and  Wessons  were  used  by  the 
Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War:  that  today 
they're  the  official  sidearm  of  forty-nine  of 
fifty  state  police  departments:  and  that  the 
company  operates  two  training  academies,  at 
no  profit,  to  teach  police  from  around  the 
country  how  to  use  its  products. 

Since  Bangor  Punta.  an  old  sugar  company 
turned  conglomerate,  bought  Smith  and  Wes- 
son in  1965.  the  gun  company  has  diversified 
into  M^re,  tear  gas,  blood-alcohol  analyzers 
(to  dete(  i  drunk  drivers),  holsters,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  related  products.  There  are 


now  2,300  Smith  and  Wesson  employees;  la 
year  they  produced  $74  million  in  sales,  whic 
returned  a  hefty  21.7  percent  profit  of  $] 
million — up  nearly  17  percent  over  1975.  Tl 
Wessons  can  rest  easy.  Under  the  direction  < 
David  \^  allace — a  no-nonsense  captain  of  i 
dustry  and  World  War  II  hero — their  comp 
ny  is  in  good  hands. 

You  don't  have  to  he  your  way  into  Dav 
Wallace's  factory  to  talk  to  someone  at  Smil 
and  Wesson  for  a  magazine  article.  Wallac 
himself  will  talk  to  you  over  sausages  and  egj 
at  the  Carlyle. 

We  began  with  pleasantries — prep  school 
the  weather,  the  differences  between  living 
New  York  and  the  suburbs.  Then  we  got  dow 
to  guns.  Wallace  refused  to  be  quoted  direct! 
I  accepted  the  condition.  At  least  he  was  tali 
ing  to  a  reporter,  which  is,  to  my  knowledg 
something  no  other  gun-company  executn 
has  ever  agreed  to  do.  Smith  and  Wesson  ws 
one  of  the  twelve  companies  that  had  respom 
ed  to  Congressman  Conyers  of  the  Subcommi 
tee  on  Crime;  it  had  answered  his  questioi 
fully.  Like  all  the  others,  however,  it  had  i: 
sisted  that  its  replies  be  kept  secret.  No 
Wallace  was  about  to  tell  me  much  of  whi 
his  company  had  told  Conyers. 

He  explained  that  Smith  and  Wesson  mak< 
about  450,000  handguns  a  year  for  domest 
use.  Of  these,  about  30  percent  are  sold  to  \a\ 
enforcement  agencies  and  individual  poli< 
officers.  As  with  RG,  domestic  civilian  d 
mand  for  Smith  and  Wesson  products  exceei 
the  company's  capacity  to  make  them — i 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  many  dealers  sell  tl 
guns  for  higher  than  the  suggested  reta 
prices. 

The  discussion  shifted  from  volume  to  pro 
its.  If  the  listed  price  of  a  gun  is  $175.  Walla< 
explained,  the  dealer  probably  paid  $150  f< 
it,  the  Smith  and  Wesson  distributor  probab 
paid  $135  for  it,  and  it  cost  Smith  and  Wessc 
$100  to  make  and  market. 

Wallace  described  the  security  systen 
Smith  and  Wesson  uses  to  prevent  theft.  As  I 
explained,  and  as  I  later  confirmed  with  poli< 
and  ATF  officials,  employees  at  the  company 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  factory — the  city 
largest  employer — are  checked  by  metal  d 
tectors  as  they  come  and  go.  Anyone  vfl 
doesn't  work  there  does  not  get  beyond  tl 
first  of  two  fences  at  the  factory.  The  an 
between  the  fences  and  the  factory  is  flood! 
when  the  sun  goes  down,  and  is  patrolled  I 
guards  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Wallace  ali 
maintained  that  the  company  has  an  efficiei 
record-keeping  system  for  keeping  track  < 
where  its  guns  are  shipped  so  that  police  ca 
trace  one  if  they  need  to.  And  he  said  that  tl 
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mpany  is  eager,  as  a  matter  of  highest 
iority,  to  respond  to  any  police  request  for 
formation. 


— «w    AVID  WALLACE  DRESSES,  walks,  talks, 

^and  administers  like  the  proud  keeper 
J  of  old-line  American  values  that  he 
is.  But  there  is  also  a  tough  streak  of 
dependence  in  him.  And  lately  that  has  gotten 
11  into  trouble  with  America's  gun  lovers, 
duding  some  at  his  own  company. 
Wallace's  philosophy  on  guns,  as  he  ex- 
lined  it  for  the  remainder  of  our  breakfast, 
that  the  commonsense  approach  to  gun  con- 
•1  is  for  the  government  to  treat  guns  like 
rs,  or  like  the  Piper  airplanes  his  company 
ikes:  require  a  license  for  those  who  want 
own  them.  It's  not  a  terribly  radical  idea — 
rtainly  nothing  close  to  what  those  who  would 
n  civilian  gun  ownership  altogether  want  to 
;.  But  Wallace's  unabashed  public  advocacy 
the  idea  has  driven  many  gun  owners  and 
the  gun  companies  to  near  hysterics. 
Wallace  and  Bangor  Punta  have  been  on 
:ord  for  several  years  as  favoring  licensing, 
it  it  first  became  a  major  controversy  in  the 
n  world  last  year,  when,  ironically  enough, 
aith  and  Wesson  led  an  effort  to  defeat  a 
n-control  proposal  in  Massachusetts.  When 
n-control  advocates  in  that  state  got  a  ref- 
mdum  banning  all  civilian  ownership  of 
ndguns  onto  the  1976  Election  Day  ballot, 
allace  paid  for  advertisements  arguing  for 
5  licensing  system  as  a  realistic  alternative, 
s  campaign  probably  did  more  than  any- 
ing  else  to  defeat  the  ban. 
The  gun  lobby  and  the  gun  companies,  how- 
er,  didn't  appreciate  his  work  at  all.  First, 
allace  had  got  into  the  fight  so  openly;  the 
her  companies  simply  gave  quietly  to  a  dum- 
y  opposition  organization,  while  he  identi- 
d  Smith  and  Wesson  in  every  ad  he  paid 
r.  Then  he  had  actually  suggested  an  alter- 
itive  that  gave  some  ground  to  the  gun-con- 
al  people.  This  was  treason. 
At  our  breakfast,  Wallace  refused  to  discuss 
any  way  what  happened  subsequently,  be- 
use,  as  he  explained,  he  doesn't  want  to 
em  like  a  hero  or  a  crusader.  What  did  hap- 
n  was  that  the  National  Rifle  Association — 
at  king  of  the  anti-gun-control  groups — 
ged  its  several  million  members  to  boycott 
nith  and  Wesson  products.  Gun  dealers  took 
irt,  telling  customers  of  Smith  and  Wesson's 
t  of  treachery.  To  hurt  the  company  on  anoth- 
flank,  the  gun  lobby  also  urged  sportsmen 
)t  to  buy  the  parent  company's  Piper  planes 
Starcraft  boats.  Letters  were  written  to  out- 
(de  members  of  Bangor  Punta's  board  of 


directors  saying  that  the  companies  they 
worked  for  would  be  boycotted  unless  they 
had  Wallace  fired.  And  the  other  gun  compa- 
nies— many  of  whose  top  executives  had  told 
Wallace  in  private  meetings  that  they  ad- 
mired his  stand  but  couldn't  go  along  just  yet 
— publicly  attacked  him  and  privately  urged 
their  sales  forces  to  exploit  Smith  and  Wes- 
son's new  vulnerability  by  stressing  the  com- 
pany's "anti-gun"  stand. 

Sales  on  Smith  and  Wesson  guns  were  not 
noticeably  affected,  since  demand  always  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  to  the  civilian  market.  But 
the  company  began  to  fear  that  the  boycott 
might  hurt  its  other  products:  holsters,  am- 
munition, Mace.  So  Wallace  has  recently  pulled 
back  a  little,  saying  that  while  Bangor  Punta 
still  favors  licensing,  it  won't  lobby  or  do 
anything  else  to  achieve  it. 

Another  aspect  of  Wallace's  troubles  is  the 
gulf  between  Smith  and  Wesson  in  Springfield 
and  Wallace's  Bangor  Punta  parent  company, 
headquartered  in  Greenwich.  The  Smith  and 
Wesson  people  at  the  decades-old  complex  in 
Springfield  reflect  the  hard-line  attitude  of  all 
the  other  gun  companies.  As  one  source  at  the 
Greenwich  headquarters  put  it,  "Dave  is  drag- 
ging them  along  kicking  and  screaming  into 
the  twentieth  century."  When  I  tried  to  con- 
firm the  sales  volume  and  cost  figures  Wallace 
had  given  me,  I  was  told  by  the  Greenwich 
office  that  the  Springfield  people  didn't  want 
to  give  them  out  and  that  I'd  have  to  settle 
for  whatever  Wallace  had  estimated  so  casu- 
ally on  a  scrap  of  paper  over  breakfast.  Nor 
could  I  obtain  a  copy  of  Smith  and  Wesson's 
reply  to  Congressman  Conyers's  question- 
naire, which  contained  the  same  basic  infor- 
mation, but  formally  and  more  exactly,  in  writ- 
ing. Wallace  simply  isn't  in  a  position  to  push 
his  people  even  that  far. 

Indeed,  whatever  Wallace's  intentions, 
Smith  and  Wesson  is  not  at  all  a  model  of 
corporate  responsibility.  For  example,  the 
Police  Foundation  found  that  many  gun  thefts 
each  year  from  Smith  and  Wesson  and  its  ship- 
pers and  distributors  never  get  reported.  Smith 
and  Wesson  might  try  harder  than  RG,  but 
the  Police  Foundation  study  found  that  record- 
keeping, even  there,  is  bad  enough  that  10  to 
15  percent  of  all  federal  or  local  police  at- 
tempts to  trace  Smith  and  Wesson  guns  used 
in  crimes  back  to  whoever  might  have  pur- 
chased them  never  get  beyond  the  factory, 
where  Smith  and  Wesson  employees  report 
that  the  records  are  missing.  In  the  gun  busi- 
ness, not  being  as  bad  as  everyone  else  does 
not  mean  you  are  good. 

There  is  a  horrible  bottom-line  irony  in 
Smith  and  Wesson's  being  the  least  irrespon- 


'Many  gun 
thefts  each  year 
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Wesson  and  its 
shippers  and 
distributors 
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sible  of  the  gunmakers.  Police  records  show- 
that  Smith  and  Wesson  guns  are  used  in  more 
crimes  than  any  other  brand.  If  the  Police 
Foundation's  sample  is  accurate,  in  1975  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  the  Springfield  factory  mur- 
dered, assaulted,  or  robbed  some  38,000  peo- 
ple. About  four  an  hour. 

In  1968  Bangor  Punta  moved  its  corporate 
headquarters  from  New  York  City  to  Green- 
wich, Connecticut.  Among  the  reasons  for  the 
move  was  that  the  employees  were  concerned 
about  urban  crime. 


Commonsense  suggestions 


DAVID  WALLACE  MAY  BE  the  model  of 
corporate  rectitude  and  responsibil- 
ity. But  his  company  isn't.  It's  not 
doing  enough  on  its  own  to  cope  w  ith 
the  danger  its  products  pose,  nor  is  the  gov- 
ernment requiring  it  to  do  enough.  And  all 
the  other  companies,  from  Colt  down  to  RG, 
are  doing  less,  while  trying  to  pull  Wallace 
back  down  to  their  level. 

It  is  sheer  suicide  that  our  police,  our  leg- 
islators, and  the  rest  of  us  know  nothing  about 
how  guns  are  being  marketed:  who's  selling 
them  and  who's  buying  them,  where  and  for 
how7  much. 

Information  and  cooperation  from  the  gun 
companies  could  really  help  the  police.  Rather 
than  wait  forever  for  federal  laws  to  be 
changed  so  that  all  states  will  screen  pur- 
chasers of  guns,  ATF  could,  under  current 
law,  make  the  gun  companies  give  us  back 
something  for  the  $600  million  in  sales  and 
$100  million  in  profits  they  probably  took  in 
last  year.  (Of  course,  that,  too,  is  just  a  rough 
estimate;  no  one  knows  for  sure.)  We  need, 
above  all,  an  absolutely  reliable  count  of  how 
many  guns  each  manufacturer  is  producing 
and  selling.  Without  it,  we're  left  in  the  dark 
about  how  many  guns  are  out  there  and  what 
kinds — cheap,  expensive,  large,  small — they 
are.  If  we  don't  know  anything  about  the  guns 
that  are  being  sold,  we  can't  decide  rationally 
on  any  new  legislation  that  would  curb  the 
sale  of  certain  kinds  of  them. 

Federal  proposals  for  licensing  or  for  a  ban 
on  handguns  include  provisions  to  buy  back 
all  handguns  at  their  market  value.  Yet  we 
have  no  idea  how  much  this  will  cost  since 
we  don't  know-  how  many  are  out  there,  or 
what  they  sold  for.  We  can't  make  up  for  past 
years'  ignorance,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
start  counting  now. 

Beyond  that,  manufacturers  should  be  forced 
HARPER'S  to  provide  a  state-by-state  sales  breakdown. 
SEPTEMBER  1977    and  AFT  should  be  given  the  computer  and 


planning  resources  necessary  to  use  it.  Wi 
this  information,  ATF  could  develop  a  l 
tional  strategy  for  enforcing  the  1968  fedei 
law's  prohibition  of  interstate  black  mark 
ing:  it  could  concentrate  resources  where  t 
most  guns  are  being  sold.  If  we  knew  t 
sales  patterns  of  manufacturers  like  RG  ai 
distributors  like  Valor,  we  could  discove 
for  example,  those  places  in  the  South  or  Mi 
west  where  retail  sales  are  so  out  of  propc 
tion  with  population  that  they  must  be  t 
center  for  gunrunning  operations  to  plac 
where  local  controls  on  retail  sales  are  stron 

Similarly,  common  sense  dictates  that  AT 
should  require  manufacturers,  their  shippe 
their  distributors,  and  their  dealers  to  rep( 
thefts.  Police  should  be  given  a  crack  at  so 
ing  such  thefts  and  the  chance  to  learn  abo 
the  patterns  and  methods  involved  in  the 

Thefts  now  supply  20  to  30  percent  of 
guns  used  in  crimes.  No  one  is  doing  anythi 
about  that.  Forcing  manufacturers,  shippe 
and  dealers  to  take  security  precautions  woi 
be  another  effective  way  of  riding  herd  on  t 
gun  business. 

One  day  a  detective  I  w  as  with  in  a  ballist: 
room  punched  his  own  gun's  serial  numb 
into  the  FBI  nationwide  computer  that  kee 
track  of  stolen,  wanted,  or  confiscated  pn 
erty.  He  got  back  a  report  that  his  gun  w 
being  held  by  another  policeman  in  anoth 
city  in  a  robbery  case.  His  point  was  simp] 
the  serial-numbering  system  for  guns  and  t 
effort  to  keep  track  of  stolen  or  wanted  gu 
on  the  FBI  computer  is  a  shambles.  This 
because  many  manufacturers  have  duplies 
numbers,  and  none  has  a  consistent  syste 
of  numbering.  To  change  that,  ATF  shou 
force  manufacturers  to  adopt  a  standard  s] 
tern  of  serial  numbering,  as  is  now  done  wi 
automobiles. 

We  could  even  begin  to  force  the  gun  coi 
panies  to  make  other,  more  sophisticated  effoi 
to  help  the  police.  For  example,  we  mig 
consider  making  them  develop  some  kind 
chemical  with  which  they  can  "seed"  th» 
guns  or  their  ammunition  so  that  guns  can 
t  a~ily  and  reliably  detected  in  public  placi 

All  these  small  steps  toward  sanity  are  p< 
sible  if  we  force  the  people  who  profit  frc 
America's  freewheeling  gun  traffic  to  be  ope 
accountable,  and  fully  responsive  to  law-t 
forcement  needs.  If  we're  going  to  contin 
to  allow  the  RGs  or  the  Smith  and  Wessons 
make  guns  at  all  for  civilian  use,  we  ought 
at  least  demand  that  they  become  partners 
the  effort  to  curb  the  carnage  their  weapo 
cause.  When  we  think  of  people  murdered 
robbed  at  gunpoint,  we  have  to  start  tliinki 
of  brand  names. 


OPERATION 


A  report  on  how  the  forest  industry  is  working 
to  get  twice  as  much  wood  from  America's 
commercial  forests.  Year  after  year.  Forever. 


Wood  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
valuable  resources. 

It's  America's  busiest  building  ma- 
terial. It's  also  the  basic  ingredient  in 
pulp,  packaging  and  a  thousand  other 
products — right  down  to  the  paper  this 
ad  is  printed  on. 

More  Wood  From  Less  Land. 

But  while  world  demand  for  wood 
is  increasing,  the  amount  of  land  avail- 
able for  commercial  forests*  is  shrink- 
ing. Some  of  it  has  been  set  aside  for 
parks  and  wilderness  areas.  Much  of  it 
has  been  turned  into  farms,  freeways 
and  new  developments. 


INCREASED  DEMAND  AND  LOSS  OF 
COMMERCIAL-  FORESTLAND 
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The  chart  above  shows  that  U.S. 
consumption  of  all  wood  and  paper  prod- 
ucts will  double  in  less  than  50  years. 
Thus  the  reason  behind  Operation  Double 
Tree — the  forest  industry's  name  for  in- 
tensive forest  management  that  can 
double  the  amount  of  wood  grown  on  a 
given  piece  of  land.  And  do  it  in  such 
way  that  the  forest  remains  a  valuable 
part  of  the  ecosystem. 

*  Commercial  forest  is  described  as  that 
portion  of  the  total  forest  which  is  capable 
of,  and  available  for,  growing  trees  for 
harvest.  Parks,  wilderness  and  primitive 
areas  are  not  included. 

The  two  Douglas  firs  to  the  right  grew  in 
the  forests  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  of 
Washington  State.  Both  were  harvested 
when  they  were  25  years  old.  The  differ- 
ence is,  the  larger  one  grew  in  an  Opera- 
tion Double  Tree  area,  while  the  smaller 
one  did  not. 


Double  Tree  is  ambitious  and  is 
already  working. 

All  across  the  U.S.,  forest  product 
companies  are  working  to  double  for- 
est yield.  In  Oregon  and  Washington, 
forest  product  companies  are  predicting 


Double  Tree  isn't  limited  to  large  inc 
trial  tree  farms.  Individual  woo< 
owners  from  Maine  to  Georgia  are  ] 
ting  idle  lands  to  work,  creating  gre 
belts  that  offer  the  twin  payoffs  o: 
increased  harvest  and  eternal  fore 
That  may  sound  like  a  paradox, 
eating  a  cake  and  having  it,  too.  But 
like  oil  or  coal,  wood  is  one  natural 
source  that  is  renewable.  And  moc 
forestry  has  found  ways  to  make  Moi 
Nature  more  productive. 


West  South 

triple  growth  with  genetically  superior 
trees  planted  in  prime  forestlands. 

Through  thinning  efforts  alone, 
some  companies  in  the  Great  Lakes 
States  have  increased  diame- 
ters of  remaining  trees 
enough  to  double  wood 
volume  per  acre 
over  a  35-year 
period. 


Great  Lakes  New  England 

Today's  intensive  forest  manager 
is  rooted  in  nature's  own  ecological  eye 
begins  with  the  harvest.  Slower  gro\ 
trees  are  thinned  ( 
Others  are  ham 
at  peak  gro1 
And  & 
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npt  is  made  to  use  every  last  part  of 
ree:  tops,  limbs  and  bark. 

New  Forest. 

But  the  real  key  is  in  the  new  for- 
The  new  trees. 

In  some  areas,  foresters  plant  new 
lings  by  machine,  or  by  hand.  Heli- 
ers  are  also  used  to  re-seed.  When 
ig  seedlings  go  in,  the  forest  often 
a  five-year  head  start  over  natural 
aeration  in  the  same  area. 
Many  of  them  are  of  genetically  su- 
)r  stock,  the  result  of  years  of  se- 
/e  "breeding. "  Seedlings  by  the  hun- 
ts of  millions  are  grown  in  special 
sries.  They're  healthier,  faster  grow- 
hat  mature  faster  and  can  be  har- 
sd  sooner. 

Some  forestlands,  such 
ose  in  the  Northeast 
^ke  States,  are 
o  Mother 


Wood  is  America's  busiest  building  material. 

Nature  because  natural  regeneration 
does  a  better  job. 

Soil  studies  determine  prime  grow- 
ing areas.  When  necessary,  nutrients 
are  added.  And  the  young  trees  are  pro- 
tected from  de- 
structive 
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insects,  fires  and  natural  enemies. 

The  result  is  a  better  quality  forest, 
one  that  can  be  at  least  twice  as  pro- 
ductive. 

Who  Owns  The  American  Forests? 

Significantly,  the  principles  of  Op- 
eration Double  Tree  are  being  used  on 
only  a  small  portion  of  America's  forest- 
land.  And  good  as  Double  Tree  is,  it 
might  not  be  enough.  Too  much  of  the 
American  forest  is  still  under-utilized 
and  under-productive. 

Overall,  industrial  forestlands  are 
working  the  hardest.  Industry  owns  only 
13  percent  of  the  commercial  forest- 
land,  but  it  provides  almost  30  percent 
of  the  total  harvest.  Some  4  million  pri- 
vate individuals  own  60  percent.  Gov- 
ernment owns  about  27  percent. 

All  of  which  means  we  must  join  to 
make  the  most  productive  use  of  our 
remaining  commercial  forestland. 
Industry  has  invested  millions  to 
make  the  concept  a  reality. 
But  money  isn't  enough. 
Leaders  and  landowners 
alike  must  understand 
the  problem.  And, 
more  important, 
the  solution. 
For  more  infor- 
mation, write  for 
our  free  booklet 
"Managing  the 
Great  Ameri- 
can Forest, 
American  For 
est  Institute 
P.O.  Box  873 
Springfield 
VA  22150. 


Trees.  The  renewable  resource. 
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T.H.WHITE 


THE 
PASSING 

OF 
CAMELOT 


The  Book  of  Merlyn,  written  in  1941  and  only  now 
published  by  the  University  of  Texas  Press,  is  the 
fifth  and  final  volume  of  The  Once  and  Future  King, 
T.H.  White's  retelling  of  the  Arthurian  legend.  The 
manuscript  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
University  of  Texas  Humanities  Research  Center 
in  Austin,  which  had  acquired  White's 
private  library.  In  The  Book  of  Mer- 
lyn White  presents  a  sequence  of 
strenuous  arguments  against 
the  folly  of  war,  which  perhaps 
explains  the  reluctance  of  his 
publisher  to  bring  out  the 
book  in  the  midst  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Britain.  At  the  time  the 
publisher  explained  that  the 
paper  shortage  induced  by  the 
war  prevented  the  production  of 
so  long  a  book. 

Most  of  The  Book  of  Merlyn  con 
sists  of  a  discourse  on  war,  conducted 
by  Arthur  and  the  old  magician  on  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Salisbury  Plain  and 
Arthur's  last  encounter  with  his  bastard  son,  Mor- 
dred.  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  man's  aggression,  Arthur  speaks  not  only 
with  Merlyn  but  also  with  the  animals  among  whom, 
as  a  child  in  Book  I  of  the  novel,  he  had  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  future  king.  The  conversation 
takes  place  in  Badger's  Combination  Room,  a  den 
furnished  with  stately  chairs  and  mahogany  fans. 


Thousands  of  books  of  all  descriptions  ("Thierry 
and  Pinnow  and  Gibbon  and  Sismondi  and  Du- 
ruy  and  Prescott  and  Parkman  and  Jusserand  and 
d'Alton  and  Tacitus  and  Smith  and  Trevelyan  and 
Herodotus  and  Dean  Milman  and  MacAllister  and 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Wells  and  Clausewitz 
and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  .  .  .")  are  scat- 
tered on  the  floor  and  tables,  lying 
open  to  mark  significant  passages 
and  all  covered  with  a  fine  layer 
of  dust.  Present  during  the 
long  night  of  talk  are  Merlyn, 
Badger,  Archimedes  the  owl, 
T.  natrix  the  grass  snake, 
the  merlin  hawk  Balin, 
Goat,  Hedgehog  the  urchin, 
and  Cavall  the  hound.  This 
"Committee  on  Might  in  Man" 
begins  by  attempting  to  define 
man  (Part  I  in  the  following  text). 
After  that  preliminary  discussion, 
Merlyn  changes  Arthur  into  an  ant  among 
ants  (in  order  that  he  may  understand  the  total- 
itarian state)  and  then  into  a  goose  among  geese 
(to  bear  witness  to  the  pacific  life  of  anarchy). 
When  Arthur  returns  from  these  transformations 
the  argument  reaches  its  climax  (Part  II  of  the 
following  text). 

The  closing  passages  of  the  book  describe  Ar- 
thur's death  in  battle  with  Mordred  and,  with  his 
death,  the  passing  of  Camelot. 
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PART  I 


ell  me,"  said  King  Arthur 

yl     "ij^j  fy^"  happily,  for  these  high  mat- 

-  |^  ,  #  ters  seemed  to  be  taki 
i%&^^u^  Jaj  far  from  Mordred  and  Lan- 
celot, "what  conclusions  the 
committee  has  come  to.  for  I 
am  sure  you  have  been  dis- 
cussing it.  about  the  human 
animal?" 

"We  have  found  ourselves 
in  difficulty  about  the  name." 
"What  name?" 
"Homo  sapiens''  explained 
the  grass  snake.  "It  became 
obvious    that    sapiens  was 
hopeless  as  an  adjective,  but 
the  trouble  was  to  find  another." 

Archimedes  said:  "Do  you  remember  that  Merlyn  once 
told  you  why  the  chaffinch  was  called  coelebs?  A  good 
adjective  for  a  species  has  to  be  appropriate  to  some  pe- 
culiarity of  iL  like  that" 

"The  first  suggestion."  said  Merlyn.  "was  naturally 
ferox,  since  man  is  the  most  ferocious  of  the  animals." 

"It  is  strange  that  you  should  mention  ferox.  I  was  think- 
ing that  very  word  an  hour  ago.  But  you  are  exaggerat- 
ing, of  course,  when  you  say  that  he  is  more  ferocious 
than  a  riser." 
"Am  I?" 

"I  have  always  found  that  men  were  decent  on  the 
whole  .  . ." 


Merlyn  took  off  his  spectacles,  sighed  deeply,  polishet 
them,  put  them  on  again,  and  examined  his  disciple  wit! 
curiosity:  as  if  he  might  at  any  moment  begin  to  gron 
some  long,  soft,  furry  ears. 

"Try  to  remember  the  last  time  you  went  for  a  walk,' 
he  sugsested  mildlv. 

"A  walk?" 

"\es.  a  walk  in  the  English  country  lanes.  Here  comes 
Homo  sapiens,  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  cool  of  the  eve 
ning.  Picture  the  scene.  Here  is  a  blackbird  singing  ii 
the  bush.  Does  it  fall  silent  and  fly  away  with  a  curse? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  sings  all  the  louder  and  perches  on  his 
shoulder.  Here  is  a  rabbit  nibbling  the  short  grass.  Does 
it  rush  in  terror  towards  its  burrow?  Not  at  all.  It  hops 
towards  him.  Here  are  field  mouse,  grass  snake,  fox.  hedge 
hog.  badger.  Do  they  conceal  themselves,  or  accept  his 
presence? 

"Why,"  cried  the  old  fellow  suddenly,  flaming  out  witl 
a  peculiar,  ancient  indignation,  "there  is  not  a  humble  an 
imal  in  England  that  does  not  flee  from  the  shadow  of  man 
as  a  burnt  soul  from  purgatory  .  Not  a  mammal,  not  a  fish 
not  a  bird.  Extend  your  walk  so  that  it  passes  by  a  river 
bank,  and  the  very  fish  will  dart  away.  It  takes  something 
bebeve  me.  to  be  dreaded  in  all  the  elements  there  are. 

".And  do  not,"  he  added  quickly,  laying  his  hand  on 
.Arthur's  knee,  "do  not  imagine  that  they  fly  from  the 
presence  of  one  another.  If  a  fox  walked  down  the  lane, 
perhaps  the  rabbit  would  scuttle:  but  the  bird  in  the  tree 
and  the  rest  of  them  would  agree  to  his  being.  If  a  hawk 
swung  by.  perhaps  the  blackbird  would  cower:  but  the 
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fox  and  the  others  would  allow  its  arrival.  Only  man,  on- 
ly the  earnest  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Invention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  only  he  is  dreaded  bv  every  living 
thing." 

"But  these  animals  are  not  what  you  could  reallv  call 
wild.  A  tiger,  for  instance  .  .  ." 

Merlyn  stopped  him  with  his  hand  again. 

"Let  the  walk  be  in  the  Darkest  Indies,"  he  said,  "if 
you  like.  There  is  not  a  tiger,  not  a  cobra,  not  an  ele- 
phant in  the  Afric  jungle,  but  what  he  flies  from  man. 
A  few  tigers  who  have  gone  mad  from  toothache  will  at- 
tack him,  and  the  cobra,  if  hard  pressed,  will  fight  in 
self-defense.  But  if  a  sane  man  meets  a  sane  tiger  on  a 
jungle  path,  it  is  the  tiger  who  will  turn  aside.  The  onlv 
animals  which  do  not  run  from  man  are  those  which  have 
never  seen  him,  the  seals,  penguins,  dodos,  or  whales  of 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  these,  in  consequence,  are  immediate- 
ly reduced  to  the  verge  of  extinction.  Even  the  few  crea- 
tures which  prey  on  man,  the  mosquito  and  the  parasitic 
flea:  even  these  are  terrified  of  their  host,  and  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  to  be  beyond  his  fingers. 

"Homo  ferox"  continued  Merlyn.  shaking  his  head, 
"that  rarity  in  nature,  an  animal  which  will  kill  for  plea- 
sure! There  is  not  a  beast  in  this  room  who  would  not 
scorn  to  kill,  except  for  a  meal.  Man  affects  to  feel  indig- 
nation at  the  shrike,  who  keeps  a  small  larder  of  snails 
etc.  speared  on  thorns:  yet  his  own  well-stocked  larder  is 
surrounded  by  herds  of  charming  creatures  like  the  moon- 
ing bullock,  and  the  sheep  with  its  intelligent  and  sensitive 
face,  who  are  kept  solely  in  order  to  be  slaughtered  on 
the  verge  of  maturity  £nd  devoured  by  their  carnivorous 
herder,  whose  teeth  are  not  even  designed  for  those  of  a 
carnivore.  You  should  read  Lamb's  letter  to  Southev. 
about  baking  moles  alive,  and  sport  with  cockchafers,  and 
cats  in  bladders,  and  crimping  skates,  and  anglers,  those 
'meek  inflictors  of  pangs  intolerable.'  Homo  ferox,  the 
Inventor  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  who  will  rear  pheasants 
at  enormous  expense  for  the  pleasure  of  killing  them:  who 
will  go  to  the  trouble  of  training  other  animals  to  kill: 
who  will  burn  living  rats,  as  I  have  seen  done  in  Eriu.  in 
order  that  their  shrieks  may  intimidate  the  local  rodents: 
who  will  forcibly  degenerate  the  livers  of  domestic  geese, 
in  order  to  make  himself  a  tasty  food:  who  will  saw  the 
growing  horns  off  cattle,  for  convenience  in  transport: 
who  will  blind  goldfinches  with  a  needle,  to  make  them 
sing:  who  will  boil  lobsters  and  shrimps  alive,  although 
he  hears  their  piping  screams:  who  will  turn  on  his  own 
species  in  war,  and  kill  nineteen  million  every  hundred 
years:  who  will  publicly  murder  his  fellow  men  when  he 
has  adjudged  them  to  be  criminals:  and  who  has  in- 
vented a  way  of  torturing  his  own  children  with  a  stick, 
or  of  exporting  them  to  concentration  camps  called  Schools, 
where  the  torture  can  be  applied  by  proxy  . . .  Yes,  vou  are 
right  to  ask  whether  man  can  properly  be  described  as 
ferox,  for  certainly  the  word  in  its  natural  meaning  of  wild 
life  among  decent  animals  ought  never  to  be  applied  to 
such  a  creature." 

"Goodness,"  said  the  king.  'You  seem  to  lay  it  on." 

But  the  old  magician  would  not  be  appeased. 

"The  reason,"  he  said,  "why  we  felt  doubts  about  us- 


ing ferox  w  as  that  Archimedes  suggested  that  stultus  would 
be  more  appropriate." 

"Stultus?  I  thought  we  were  intelligent?" 

"In  one  of  the  miserable  wars  when  I  was  a  younger 
man."  said  the  magician,  taking  a  deep  breath,  "it  was 
found  necessary  to  issue  to  the  people  of  England  a  set  of 
printed  cards  which  entitled  them  to  food.  These  cards 
had  to  be  filled  in  by  hand,  before  the  food  could  be 
bought.  Each  individual  had  to  write  a  number  in  one 
part  of  the  card,  his  name  in  another  part,  and  the  name 
of  the  food-supplier  in  a  third.  He  had  to  perform  these 
three  intellectual  feats — one  number  and  two  names — or 
else  he  would  get  no  food  and  starve  to  death.  His  life 
depended  on  the  operation.  It  was  found  in  the  upshot,  so 
far  as  I  recollect,  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  were 
unable  to  perform  the  sequence  without  mistake.  And 
these  people,  we  are  told  by  the  Catholic  Church,  are  to 
be  trusted  with  immortal  souls!" 

"Are  you  sure  of  the  facts  ? "'  asked  the  badger  doubtfully. 

The  old  man  had  the  grace  to  blush. 

"I  did  not  note  them  down,"  he  said,  "but  they  are  true 
in  substance,  if  not  in  detail.  I  clearly  remember,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  woman  was  found  standing  in  a  queue  for 
birdseed  in  the  same  war,  who.  upon  interrogation,  was 
discovered  to  possess  no  birds." 

Arthur  objected. 

''It  does  not  prove  very  much,  even  if  they  were  unable 
to  write  their  three  things  properly.  If  they  had  been  any 
of  the  other  animals,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
write  at  all." 

"The  short  answer  to  that,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "is 
that  not  a  single  human  being  can  bore  a  hole  in  an  acorn 
with  his  nose." 

"I  do  not  understand." 

Well,  the  insect  called  Balaninus  elephas  is  able  to 
bore  acorns  in  the  way  I  mention,  but  it  cannot  write. 
Man  can  write,  but  cannot  bore  acorns.  These  are  their 
own  specializations.  The  important  difference  is,  however, 
that  while  Balaninus  bores  his  holes  with  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency, man,  as  I  have  shown  you.  does  not  write  with 
any  efficiency  at  all.  That  is  why  I  say  that,  species  for 
species,  man  is  more  inefficient,  more  stultus,  than  his 
fellow  beasts.  Indeed,  no  sensible  observer  would  expect 
the  contrary.  Man  has  been  so  short  a  time  upon  our 
globe  that  he  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  mastered 
much." 

The  king  had  found  that  he  was  beginning  to  feel  de- 
pressed. 

"Did  you  think  of  many  other  names?"  he  asked. 

'"There  was  a  third  suggestion,  made  by  Badger." 

At  this  the  happy  badger  shuffled  his  feet  with  satisfac- 
tion, peeped  sideways  at  the  company  round  the  corner  of 
his  spectacles,  and  examined  his  long  nails. 

"Impoliticus,"  said  Merlyn.  "Homo  impoliticus.  You 
remember  that  Aristotle  defined  us  as  political  animals. 
Badger  suggested  examining  this.  and.  after  we  had  looked 
at  his  politics,  impoliticus  seemed  to  be  the  only  word  to 
use." 

"Go  on.  if  you  must." 

"'u  e  found  that  the  political  ideas  of  Homo  ferox  were 


of  two  kinds:  either  that  problems  could  be  solved  by 
force,  or  that  they  could  be  solved  by  argument.  The  ant- 
men  of  the  future,  who  believe  in  force,  consider  that  you 
can  determine  whether  twice  two  is  four  by  knocking  peo- 
ple down  who  disagree  with  you.  The  democrats,  who 
believe  in  argument,  consider  that  all  men  are  entitled 
to  an  opinion,  because  all  are  born  equal — 'I  am  as  good 
a  man  as  you  are,'  the  first  instinctive  ejaculation  of  the 
man  who  is  not." 

"If  neither  force  nor  argument  can  be  relied  on,"  said 
the  king,  "I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done." 

"Neither  force,  nor  argument,  nor  opinion,"  said  Mer- 
lyn  with  the  deepest  sincerity,  "  is  thinking.  Argument  is 
only  a  display  of  mental  force,  a  sort  of  fencing  with 
points  in  order  to  gain  a  victory,  not  for  truth.  Opinions 
are  the  blind  alleys  of  lazy  or  of  stupid  men,  who  are  un- 
able to  think.  If  ever  a  true  politician  really  thinks  a  sub- 
ject out  dispassionately,  even  Homo  stultus  will  be  com- 
pelled to'accept  his  findings  in  the  end.  Opinion  can  never 
stand  beside  truth.  At  present,  however,  Homo  impoliticus 
is  content  either  to  argue  with  opinions  or  to  fight  with 
his  fists,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  truth  in  his  head.  It 
will  take  a  million  years  before  the  mass  of  men  can  be 
called  political  animals." 

"What  are  we,  then,  at  present?" 

"We  find  that  at  present  the  human  race  is  divided  po- 
litically into  one  wise  man,  nine  knaves,  and  ninety  fools 
out  of  every  hundred.  That  is,  by  an  optimistic  observer. 
The  nine  knaves  assemble  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  most  knavish  among  them,  and  become  'politicians': 
the  wise  man  stands  out,  because  he  knows  himself  to  be 
hopelessly  outnumbered,  and  devotes  himself  to  poetry, 
mathematics,  or  philosophy;  while  the  ninety  fools  plod 
off  behind  the  banners  of  the  nine  villains,  according  to 
fancy,  into  the  labyrinths  of  chicanery,  malice,  and  war- 
fare. It  is  pleasant  to  have  command,  observes  Sancho 
Panza,  even  over  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  that  is  why  the 


politicians  raise  their  banners.  It  is,  moreover,  the  same 
thing  for  the  sheep  whatever  the  banner.  If  it  is  democ- 
racy, then  the  nine  knaves  will  become  members  of  par- 
liament; if  fascism,  they  will  become  party  leaders;  if 
communism,  commissars.  Nothing  will  be  different,  except 
the  name.  The  fools  will  be  still  fools,  the  knaves  still 
leaders,  the  result  still  exploitation.  As  for  the  wise  man, 
his  lot  will  be  much  the  same  under  any  ideology.  Under 
democracy  he  will  be  encouraged  to  starve  to  death  in  a 
garret,  under  fascism  he  will  be  put  in  a  concentration 
camp,  under  communism  he  will  be  liquidated.  This  is  an 
optimistic  but  on  the  whole  a  scientific  statement  of  the 
habits  of  Homo  impoliticus." 

The  king  said  grimly:  "Well,  I  am  sorry.  I  suppose  I 
had  better  go  away  and  drown  myself.  I  am  cheeky,  insig- 
nificant, ferocious,  stupid,  and  impolitic.  It  hardly  seems 
to  be  worth  our  going  on." 

But  at  this  the  animals  seemed  much  upset.  They  rose 
in  a  body,  stood  round  him.  fanned  him,  and  offered 
him  drink. 

"No,"  they  said.  "Really,  we  were  not  trying  to  be  rude. 
Honestly,  we  were  trying  to  help.  There,  do  not  take  it  to 
heart.  We  are  sure  there  must  be  plenty  of  humans  who 
are  sapiens,  and  not  a  bit  ferocious.  We  were  telling  you 
these  things  as  a  sort  of  foundation,  so  as  to  make  it  easier 
to  solve  your  puzzle  later.  Come  now,  have  a  glass  of  Ma- 
deira and  think  no  more  about  it.  Truly,  we  think  that  man 
is  the  most  marvelous  creature  anywhere,  quite  the  best 
there  is." 

And  they  turned  upon  Merlyn  crossly,  saying:  "Now 
look  what  you  have  done!  This  is  the  result  of  all  your 
jibber  and  jabber!  The  poor  king  is  perfectly  miserable, 
and  all  because  you  throw  your  weight  about,  and  exag- 
gerate, and  prattle  like  a  poop!" 

Merlyn  only  replied:  "Even  the  Greek  definition  an- 
thropos,  He  Who  Looks  Up,  is  inaccurate.  Man  seldom 
looks  above  his  own  height  after  adolescence." 


PART  II 


ow,"  cried  the  magician,  al- 
most before  the  king  had 
returned.  "Now  we  can  be- 
gin to  forge  ahead  with  the 
main  idea.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  the  light  at  last." 

"Give  him  a  chance,"  said 
the  goat.  "He  is  looking  un- 
happy." 

Merlyn  swept  the  sugges- 
tion away. 

"Unhappy?  Nonsense.  He 
is  perfectly  well.  I  was  say- 
ing we  could  begin  to  forge 
ahead . . ." 

"Communism,"  began  the 
badger,  who  was  shortsighted  and  wrapped  up  in  the 
subject. 

"No,  no.  We  are  finished  with  the  bolsheviks.  We  can 
begin  to  deal  with  Might.  But  he  must  be  allowed  to  think 
for  himself.  King,  will  you  choose  any  animals  you  please, 
and  I  will  explain  to  you  why  they  do  or  do  not  go  to 
war? 

"There  is  no  deception,"  he  added,  leaning  forward 
as  if  to  press  the  animals  upon  his  hopeless  victim,  like 
sweetmeats,  with  a  fascinating  smile.  "You  can  have  any 
animals  you  fancy.  Adders,  amoebae,  antelopes,  apes, 
asses,  axolotls  . . ." 

"Suppose  he  has  ants  and  geese,"  suggested  the  badger 
nervously. 

"No,  no.  Not  geese.  Geese  are  too  easy.  We  must  be 
fair,  and  let  him  choose  what  he  pleases.  Suppose  we  say 
rooks?" 

"Very  well,"  said  the  badger.  "Rooks." 

Merlyn  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  put  his  fingertips  to- 
gether, and  cleared  his  throat. 

"The  first  thing,"  he  said,  "which  we  must  do  before 
considering  examples,  is  to  define  the  subject.  What  is 
war?  War,  I  take  it,  may  be  defined  as  an  aggressive  use 
of  might  between  collections  of  the  same  species.  It  must 
be  between  collections,  for  otherwise  it  is  mere  assault  and 
battery.  An  attack  of  one  mad  wolf  upon  a  pack  of  wolves 
would  not  be  war.  And  then  again,  it  must  be  between 
members  of  the  same  species.  Birds  preying  on  locusts, 
cats  preying  on  mice,  or  even  tunny  preying  on  herrings 
— that  is,  fish  of  one  species  preying  upon  fish  of  an- 
other— none  of  these  are  true  examples  of  war.  Thus  we 
see  that  there  are  two  essentials:  that  the  combatants 


should  be  of  the  one  family,  and  that  they  should  be  of 
a  gregarious  family.  We  can  therefore  begin  by  dismiss- 
ing all  animals  which  are  not  gregarious,  before  we  search 
for  examples  of  warfare  in  nature.  Having  done  that,  we 
find  ourselves  left  with  large  numbers  of  animals  such  as 
starlings,  minnows,  rabbits,  bees,  and  thousands  of  oth- 
ers. Upon  beginning  our  search  for  warfare  among  these, 
however,  we  find  a  dearth  of  examples.  How  many  an- 
imals can  you  think  of  which  take  concerted  aggressive 
action  against  groups  of  their  own  species?" 

Merlyn  waited  two  seconds  for  the  old  man  to  answer, 
and  continued  with  his  lecture. 

"Exactly.  You  were  about  to  mention  a  few  insects, 
man,  various  microbes  or  blood  corpuscles — if  these  can 
be  said  to  be  of  the  same  species — and  then  you  would 
have  been  at  a  loss.  The  gross  immorality  of  warfare  is, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  an  oddity  in  nature.  We  sit  down, 
therefore,  relieved  by  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  a  bun- 
dle of  data  which  might  have  proved  too  bulky,  and  we 
examine  the  special  peculiarities  of  those  species  which 
do  engage  in  hostilities.  What  do  we  find?  Do  we  find,  as 
Badger's  famous  communists  would  postulate,  that  it  is 
the  species  which  owns  individual  property  that  fights?  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  warfaring  animals  are  the 
very  ones  which  tend  to  limit  or  to  banish  individual  pos- 
sessions. It  is  the  ants  and  bees,  with  their  communal 
stomachs  and  territories,  and  the  men,  with  their  national 
property,  who  slit  each  other's  throats;  while  it  is  the 
birds,  with  their  private  wives,  nests,  and  hunting  grounds, 
the  rabbits  with  their  own  burrows  and  stomachs,  the  min- 
nows with  their  individual  homesteads,  and  the  lyrebirds 
with  their  personal  treasure  houses  and  ornamental  plea- 
sure grounds,  who  remain  at  peace.  You  must  not  despise 
mere  nests  and  hunting  grounds  as  forms  of  property: 
they  are  as  much  a  form  of  property  to  the  animals  as  a 
home  and  business  is  to  man.  And  the  important  thing  is 
that  they  are  private  property.  The  owners  of  private  prop- 
erty in  nature  are  pacific,  while  those  who  have  invented 
public  property  go  to  war.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  the  totalist  doctrine. 

"Of  course,  the  owners  of  private  property  in  nature  are 
sometimes  forced  to  defend  their  holdings  against  piracy 
by  other  individuals.  This  rarely  results  in  bloodshed,  and 
men  themselves  need  not  fear  it,  because  our  king  has  al- 
ready persuaded  them  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  police 
force. 

"But  you  want  to  object  that  perhaps  the  link  which 
binds  the  warfaring  animals  together  is  not  the  link  of  na- 
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tionalism:  perhaps  they  go  to  war  for  other  reasons — be- 
cause thev  are  all  manufacturers,  or  all  owners  of  domes- 
tic animals,  or  all  agriculturalists  like  some  of  the  ants, 
or  because  they  all  have  stores  of  food.  I  need  not  trou- 
ble you  with  a  discussion  of  possibilities,  for  you  must 
examine  them  for  yourself.  Spiders  are  the  greatest  of 
manufacturers,  yet  do  no  battle:  bees  have  no  domestic 
animals  or  agriculture,  yet  go  to  war:  many  ants  who  are 
belligerent  have  no  stores  of  food.  By  some  such  mental 
process  as  this,  as  in  finding  out  the  Highest  Common 
Factor  in  mathematics,  you  will  end  with  the  explanation 
I  have  offered:  an  explanation  which  is.  indeed,  self-evi- 
dent when  you  come  to  look  at  it.  War  is  due  to  commu- 
nal property,  the  very  thing  advocated  by  nearly  all  the 
demagogues  who  peddle  what  they  call  a  New  Order. 

"I  have  outrun  my  examples.  We  must  return  to  the 
concrete  instances,  to  examine  the  case.  Let  us  look  at  a 
rookery. 

"Here  is  a  gregarious  animal  like  the  ant.  which  lives 
together  with  its  comrades  in  airy  communities.  The  rook- 
ery is  conscious  of  its  nationalism  to  the  extent  that  it 
will  molest  other  rooks,  from  distant  congeries,  if  they  at- 
tempt to  build  in  its  own  trees.  The  rook  is  not  only  gre- 
garious but  also  faintly  nationalistic.  But  the  important 
thing  is  that  it  does  not  make  any  claim  to  national  prop- 
erty in  its  feeding  grounds.  Any  adjacent  field  that  is  rich 
in  seed  or  worms  will  be  frequented  not 
only  by  the  rooks  of  this  community  but 
also  by  those  of  all  nearby  communities, 
and.  indeed,  by  the  jackdaws  and  pigeons 
of  the  neighborhood,  without  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  The  rooks,  in  fact,  do  not 
claim  national  property  except  to  the  minor 
extent  of  their  nesting  site,  and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  free  from  the  scourge  of  war. 
They  agree  to  the  obvious  natural  truth, 
that  access  to  raw  materials  must  be  free  to  private  en- 
terprise. 

"Then  turn  to  the  geese:  one  of  the  oldest  races,  one  of 
the  most  cultured,  one  of  the  best  supplied  with  language. 
Admirable  musicians  and  poets,  masters  of  the  air  for  mil- 
lions of  years  without  ever  having  dropped  a  bomb,  mo- 
nogamous, disciplined,  intelligent,  gregarious,  moral,  re- 
sponsible, we  find  them  adamant  in  their  belief  that  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world  cannot  be  claimed  by  any 
particular  sect  or  family  of  their  tribe.  If  there  is  a  good 
bed  of  Zostera  marina  or  a  good  field  of  stubble,  there 
may  be  two  hundred  geese  on  it  today,  ten  thousand  to- 
morrow. In  one  skein  of  geese  which  is  moving  from  feed- 
ing ground  to  nesting  place,  v  e  may  find  white-fronts  min- 
gled with  pink-feet  or  greylags  or  even  with  the  bernicles. 
The  world  is  free  to  all.  Yet  do  not  suppose  that  they  are 
communists.  Each  individual  goose  is  prepared  to  assault 
his  neighbor  for  the  possession  of  a  rotten  potato,  while 
their  wives  and  nests  are  strictlv  private.  Thev  have  no 
communal  home  or  stomach,  like  the  ants.  And  these 
beautiful  creatures,  who  migrate  freelv  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  without  making  claim  to  any  part  of 
it.  have  never  fought  a  war. 

"It  is  nationalism,  the  claims  of  small  communities  to 


parts  of  the  indifferent  earth  as  communal  property,  which 
is  the  curse  of  man.  The  petty  and  driveling  advocates  ol 
Irish  or  Polish  nationalism:  these  are  the  enemies  of  man. 
^es.  and  the  English,  who  will  fight  a  major  war  osten- 
sibly for  "the  rights  of  small  nations.'  while  erecting  a 
monument  to  a  woman  who  was  martyred  for  the  remark 
that  patriotism  was  not  good  enough,  these  people  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  benevolent  imbeciles 
conducted  by  bemused  crooks.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  pick  on 
the  English  or  the  Irish  or  the  Poles.  All  of  us  are  in  it. 
It  is  the  general  idiocy  of  Homo  impoliticus.  Aye.  and 
when  I  speak  rudely  of  the  English  in  this  particular,  I 
would  like  to  add  at  once  that  I  have  lived  among  them 
during  several  centuries.  Even  if  they  are  a  collection  oi 
imbecile  crooks,  they  are  at  least  bemused  and  benevolent 
about  it.  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  preferable  to  the 
tyrannous  and  cynical  stupidity  of  the  Huns  who  fight 
against  them.  Make  no  mistake  about  that." 

"And  what."  asked  the  badger  politely,  "is  the  practical 
solution?" 

"The  simplest  and  easiest  in  the  world.  You  must  abol- 
ish such  things  as  tariff  barriers,  passports,  and  immigra- 
tion laws,  converting  mankind  into  a  federation  of  indi- 
viduals. In  fact,  you  must  abolish  nations,  and  not  only 
nations  but  states  also:  indeed,  you  must  tolerate  no  unit 
larger  than  the  family.  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  lim- 
it private  incomes  on  a  generous  scale,  for 
fear  that  very  rich  people  might  become  a 
kind  of  nation  in  themselves.  That  the  in- 
dividuals should  be  turned  into  communists 
or  anything  else  is  quite  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  against  the  laws  of  nature.  In 
the  course  of  a  thousand  years  we  should 
hope  to  have  a  common  language  if  we  were 
lucky,  but  the  main  thing  is  that  we  must 
make  it  possible  for  a  man  living  at  Stone- 
henge  to  pack  up  his  traps  overnight  and  to  seek  his  for- 
tune without  hindrance  in  Timbuktu  . .  . 

"Man  might  become  migratory."  he  added  as  an  after- 
thought, with  some  surprise. 

"But  this  would  spell  disaster!"  exclaimed  the  badger. 
"Japanese  labor.  .  .  .  Trade  would  be  undercut!" 

"Fiddlesticks.  All  men  have  the  same  physical  structure 
and  need  of  nourishment.  If  a  coolie  can  ruin  you  by  liv- 
ing on  a  bowl  of  rice  in  Japan,  you  had  better  go  to  Ja- 
pan and  buy  a  bowl  of  rice.  Then  you  can  ruin  the  coolie, 
who  will  by  then.  I  suppose,  be  sporting  it  in  London  in 
your  Rolls-Royce." 

"But  it  would  be  the  deathblow  of  civilization!  It  would 
lower  the  standard  of  living  .  .  ." 

"Fudge.  It  would  raise  the  coolie's  standard  of  living. 
If  he  is  as  good  a  man  as  you  are  in  open  competition, 
or  a  better  one.  good  luck  to  him.  He  is  the  man  we  want. 
As  for  civilization,  look  at  it." 

"It  would  mean  an  economic  revolution!" 
"Would  you  rather  have  a  series  of  Armageddons? 
Nothing  of  value  was  ever  yet  got  in  this  world,  my  bad- 
ger, without  being  paid  for." 

"Certainly,"  agreed  the  badger  suddenly,  "it  seems  the 
thins  to  do." 


"So  there  you  have  it.  Leave  man  to  his  petty  tragedy, 
if  he  prefers  to  embrace  it,  and  look  about  you  at  two 
aundred  and  fifty  thousand  other  animals.  They,  at  any 
rate,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  have  political  sense, 
[t  is  a  straight  choice  between  the  ant  and  the  goose,  and 
all  our  king  will  need  to  do,  when  he  returns  home,  will 
be  to  make  their  situation  obvious." 

The  badger,  who  was  a  faithful  opponent  to  all  kinds 
of  exaggeration,  objected  strongly. 

"Surely."  he  said,  "this  is  a  piece  of  muddled  thinking, 
to  say  that  man  may  choose  between  the  ants  and  the 
geese?  In  the  first  place  man  can  be  neither,  and  second- 
ly, as  we  know,  the  ants  are  not  unhappy  as  themselves." 

Merlyn  covered  his  argument  at  once. 

"I  should  not  have  said  so.  It  was  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing.  Actually  there  are  never  more  than  two  choices  open 
to  a  species:  either  to  evolve  along  its  own  lines  of  evo- 
lution, or  else  to  be  liquidated.  The  ants  had  to  choose 
between  being  ants  or  being  extinct,  and  the  geese  had  to 
choose  between  extinction  and  being  geese.  It  is  not  that 
the  ants  are  wrong  while  the  geese  are  right.  Antism  is 
right  for  ants  and  goosyness  is  right  for  geese.  In  the  same 
way.  man  will  have  to  choose  between  being  liquidated 
and  being  manly.  And  a  great  part  of  being  manly  lies  in 
the  intelligent  solution  of  these  very  problems  of  force, 
which  we  have  been  examining  through  the  eves  of  other 
creatures.  That  is  what  the  king  must  try  to  make  them 
see." 

Archimedes  coughed  and  said,  "Excuse  me.  Master,  but 
is  your  backsight  clear  enough  today,  to  tell  us  if  he  will 
succeed?" 

Merlyn  scratched  his  head  and  wiped  his  spectacles. 

"He  will  succeed  in  the  end."  he  said  eventually.  "That 
I  am  certain  of.  Otherwise  the  race  must  perish  like  the 
American  wood-pigeons,  who,  I  may  add,  were  consider- 
ably more  numerous  than  the  human  family,  yet  became 
extinct  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  whether  it  is  to  be  this  time  or 
another  is  still  obscure  to  me.  The  difficulty  of  living 
backwards  and  thinking  forwards  is  that  you  become  con- 
fused about  the  present.  It  is  also  the  reason  why  one 
prefers  to  escape  into  the  abstract." 

The  old  gentleman  folded  his  hands  upon  his  stomach, 
toasted  his  feet  at  the  fire,  and,  reflecting  upon  his  own 
predicament  in  Time,  began  to  recite  from  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite authors. 

"  T  saw,' "  he  quoted,  "  'the  histories  of  mortal  men  of 
many  different  races  being  enacted  before  my  eyes .  .  . 
kings  and  queens  and  emperors  and  republicans  and  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians  swept  in  reverse  order  across  my 
view  . .  .  Time  rushed  backward  in  tremendous  panora- 
mas. Great  men  died  before  they  won  their  fame.  Kings 
were  deposed  before  they  were  crowned.  Nero  and  the 
Borgias  and  Cromwell  and  Asquith  and  the  Jesuits  en- 
joyed eternal  infamy  and  then  began  to  earn  it.  Mv  moth- 
erland . . .  melted  into  barbaric  Britain ;  Byzantion  melted 
into  Rome:  Venice  into  Henetian  Altino;  Hellas  into  in- 
numerable migrations.  Blows  fell;  and  then  were  struck.'  " 

In  the  silence  which  succeeded  this  impressive  picture, 
the  goat  returned  to  an  earlier  topic. 


"He  js  looking  unhappy,"  said  he,  "whatever  you  may 

say." 

So  they  looked  at  the  king  for  the  first  time  since  his 
return,  and  all  fell  silent. 


E  WAS  watching  them  with  a 
feather  from  Ly6-lyok,  his 
mate  while  among  the  geese, 
in  his  hand.  He  held  it  out 
unconsciously,  his  fragment 
of  beauty.  He  kept  them  off 
with  it,  as  if  it  were  a  weap- 
on to  hold  them  back. 

"I  am  not  going,"  he  said. 
"You  must  find  another  ox 
to  draw  for  you.  Why  have 
you  brought  me  away?  Why 
should  I  die  for  man  when 
you  speak  of  him  contemp- 
tuously yourselves?  For  it 
would  be  death.  It  is  all  too 
true  that  people  are  ferocious  and  stupid.  They  have  giv- 
en me  every  sorrow  but  death.  Do  vou  suppose  that  thev 
will  listen  to  wisdom,  that  the  dullard  will  understand 
and  throw  down  his  arms?  No,  he  will  kill  me  for  it:  kill 
me  as  the  ants  would  have  killed  an  albino. 

"And  Merlyn,"  he  cried,  "I  am  afraid  to  die,  because  I 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  live!  I  never  had  a  life  of  my 
own,  nor  time  for  beauty,  and  I  had  just  begun  to  find  it. 
You  shew  me  beauty,  and  snatch  it  from  me.  You  move 
me  like  a  piece  at  chess.  Have  you  the  right  to  take  my 
soul  and  twist  it  into  shapes,  to  rob  a  mind  of  its  mind? 

"Oh,  animals,  I  have  failed  you,  I  know.  I  have  be- 
trayed your  trust.  But  I  cannot  face  the  cellar  again,  be- 
cause you  have  driven  me  into  it  too  long.  Why  should 
I  leave  Lyo-lyok?  I  was  never  clever,  but  I  was  patient, 
and  even  patience  goes.  Nobody  can  bear  it  all  his  life." 

They  did  not  dare  to  answer,  could  think  of  nothing 
to  say. 

His  feeling  of  guilt  and  of  love  frustrated  had  made 
him  wretched,  so  that  now  he  had  to  rage  in  self-defense. 

"Yes,  you  are  clever.  You  know  the  long  words  and 
how  to  juggle  with  them.  If  the  sentence  is  a  pretty  one, 
you  laugh  and  make  it.  But  these  are  human  souls  you 
are  cackling  about,  and  it  is  my  soul,  the  only  one  I  have, 
which  you  have  put  in  the  index.  And  Lyo-lyok  had  a 
soul.  Who  made  you  into  gods  to  meddle  with  destiny,  or 
set  you  over  hearts  to  bid  them  come  and  go?  I  will  do  this 
filthy  work  no  longer :  I  will  trouble  with  your  filthy  plans 
no  further:  I  will  go  away  into  some  quiet  place  with  the 
goose-people,  where  I  can  die  in  peace." 

His  voice  broke  down  into  that  of  an  old  and  miserable 
beggar,  as  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  chair,  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

The  urchin  was  found  to  be  standing  in  the  middle  of 
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the  floor.  With  his  little,  purplish  ringers  clenched  into  tight 
fists,  with  a  truculent  nose  questing  for  opposition,  breath- 
ing heavily,  bristling  with  dead  twigs,  small,  indignant, 
vulgar,  and  flea-bitten,  the  hedgehog  confronted  the  com- 
mittee and  faced  them  down. 

"Leave  off,  wullee?"  he  demanded.  "Stand  back, 
carnt  "ee?  Give  ter  lad  fair  play." 

And  he  placed  his  body  sturdily  between  them  and  his 
hero,  prepared  to  knock  the  first  man  down  who  inter- 
fered. 

"Ar,"  he  said  sarcastically.  "A  fine  parcel  of  bougers. 
us  do  say.  A  fine  picking  o'  Bumtious  Pilates.  for  to  de- 
pose of  Alan.  Gibble-gabble.  gibble-gabble.  But  ding  the 
mun  as  stirs  is  finger  or  us  busts  un  s  bloudie  neck." 

Merlyn  protested  miserably:  "Nobody  would  have 
wished  him  to  do  anything  that  he  did  not  want  .  . ." 

The  hedgehog  walked  up  to  him.  put  his  twitching  nose 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  magician's  spectacles,  so  that  he 
drew  back  in  alarm,  and  blew  in  his  face. 

'"Ar.1"'  he  said.  "Nobody  wished  nuthink  never.  Except- 
ing for  to  remember  as  'ee  mighter  wished  suthink  for 
'isself." 

Then  he  returned  to  the  broken-hearted  king,  halting 
at  a  distance  with  tact  and  dignity,  because  of  his  fleas. 

"Nay,  Measter,"  he  said.  "Tha  hast  been  within  too 
long.  Let  thee  come  art  along  of  a  nugly  hurchin.  that  tha 
mavest  sniff  God's  air  to  thy  nostrils,  an  lav  thv  head 
to  the  boozum  o'  the  earth.  Let  thee  smell  a  peck  of  air 
wi'  ter  humble  mun,  an  have  thy  pleasure  of  the  sky." 

Arthur  held  out  his  hand  for  the  urchin's,  who  gave 
it  reluctantly,  after  wiping  it  on  the  prickles  of  his  back. 


|WWM>^MIP*'y^l  HERE  is  nothing  so  wonderful 

nr*^*  ^lH^'1        M  as  t0  be  out  on  a  spring  night 
\  ^  hk.  kjl  ln        countrv:  nut  really  in 

§0  //\Xy*T"^U^  zS   tne  latest  part  of  night,  and. 

best  of  all.  if  you  can  be 
alone.  Then,  when  you  can 
hear  the  wild  world  scamper, 
and  the  cows  chewing  just 
before  you  tumble  over  them, 
and  the  leaves  living  secretly, 
and  the  nibblings  and  grass 
pluckings  and  the  blood's 
tide  in  your  own  veins:  when 
you  can  see  the  loom  of  trees 
and  hills  in  deeper  darkness 
and  the  stars  twirling  in  their 
oiled  grooves  for  yourself:  when  there  is  one  light  in  one 
cottage  far  away,  marking  a  sickness  or  an  early  riser 
upon  a  mysterious  errand:  when  the  horse  hoofs  with 
squeaking  cart  behind  plod  to  an  unknown  market,  drag- 
ging their  bundled  man.  in  sacks,  asleep:  when  the  dogs' 
chains  rattle  at  the  farms,  and  the  vixen  yelps  once,  and 
the  owls  have  fallen  silent :  then  is  a  prand  time  to  be  alive 


and  vastly  conscious,  when  all  else  human  is  unconscious 
homebound.  bed-sprawled,  at  the  mercy  of  the  midnighl 

mind. 

The  wind  had  dropped  to  rest.  The  powdery  stars  ex 
panded  and  contracted  in  the  serene,  making  a  sight  which 
would  have  jingled,  if  it  had  been  a  sound.  The  great  hil 
which  they  were  climbing  rose  against  the  sky.  a  mirk  oi 
majesty,  like  a  horizon  which  aspired. 

The  little  hedgehog,  toiling  from  tussock  to  tussock,  fel 
into  the  marshy  puddles  with  grunts,  panted  as  he  strug 
gled  with  the  miniature  cliffs.  The  weary  king  gave  him  i 
hand  at  the  worst  places,  hoisting  him  into  a  better  foot 
hold  or  giving  him  a  shove  behind,  noticing  how  pathetic 
and  defenseless  his  bare  legs  looked  from  the  back. 

""Thank  "ee,"'  he  said.  "Much  obliged,  us  'm  sure." 

^  hen  they  had  reached  the  top.  he  sat  down  puffing 
and  the  old  man  sat  beside  him  to  admire  the  view. 

It  was  England  that  came  out  slowly,  as  the  late  moor 
rose:  his  royal  realm  of  Gramarye.  Stretched  at  his  feet 
she  spread  herself  away  into  the  remotest  north,  leaning 
towards  the  imagined  Hebrides.  She  was  his  homely  land 
The  moon  made  her  trees  more  important  for  their  shad 
ows  than  for  themselves,  picked  out  the  silent  rivers  ii 
quicksilver,  smoothed  the  toy  pasture  fields,  laid  a  soft  haz< 
on  everything.  But  he  felt  that  he  would  have  known  th< 
country,  even  without  the  light.  He  knew  that  there  mus 
be  the  Severn,  there  the  Downs,  and  there  the  Peak:  al 
invisible  to  him.  but  inherent  in  his  home.  In  this  field  < 
white  horse  must  be  grazing,  in  that  some  washing  mus 
be  hanging  on  a  hedge.  It  had  a  necessity  to  be  itself. 

He  suddenly  felt  the  intense  sad  loveliness  of  being  a.' 
being,  apart  from  right  or  wrong:  that,  indeed,  the  men 
fact  of  being  was  the  ultimate  right.  He  began  to  love  th( 
land  under  him  with  a  fierce  longing,  not  because  it  wa« 
good  or  bad.  but  because  it  was:  because  of  the  shad 
ows  of  the  corn  stooks  on  a  golden  evening:  because  th< 
sheep's  tails  would  rattle  when  they  ran.  and  the  lambs 
sucking,  would  revolve  their  tails  in  little  eddies :  becaus< 
the  clouds  in  daylight  would  surge  it  into  light  and  shade 
because  the  squadrons  of  green  and  golden  plover,  worm 
ing  in  pasture  fields,  would  advance  in  short,  unanimou: 
charges,  head  to  wind:  because  the  smoke  from  home 
steads  was  a  blue  beard  straying  into  heaven:  because  th( 
stars  were  brighter  in  puddles  than  in  the  sky:  because 
there  were  puddles,  and  leaky  gutters,  and  dunghills  wit! 
poppies  on  them:  because  the  salmon  in  the  rivers  sud 
denly  leaped  and  fell:  because  the  chestnut  buds,  in  th< 
balmy  wind  of  spring,  would  jump  out  of  their  twigs  lik< 
jacks-in-boxes.  or  like  little  spectres  holding  up  greer 
hands  to  scare  him:  because  the  jackdaws,  building,  woulc 
hang  in  the  air  with  branches  in  their  mouths,  more  beau 
tiful  than  any  ark-returning  dove:  because,  in  the  moon 
light  there  below.  God's  greatest  blessing  to  the  world  wa.' 
stretched,  the  silver  gift  of  sleep. 

He  found  that  he  loved  it — more  than  Guenever.  mon 
than  Lancelot,  more  than  Lyo-lyok.  It  was  his  mother  anc 
his  daughter.  He  knew  the  speech  of  its  people,  woulc 
have  felt  it  change  beneath  him.  if  he  could  have  sho 
across  it  like  the  goose  which  once  he  was.  from  Zumerze 
to  Och-aye.  He  could  tell  how  the  common  people  woulc 
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feel  about  things,  about  all  sorts  of  things,  before  he  asked 
them.  He  was  their  king. 

And  they  were  his  people,  his  own  responsibility  of 
stultus  or  ferox.  They  were  not  ferocious  now,  because 
thev  were  asleep. 

England  was  at  the  old  man's  feet,  like  a  sleeping  man- 
child.  When  it  was  awake  it  would  stump  about,  grab- 
bing things  and  breaking  them,  killing  butterflies,  pulling 
the  cat's  tail,  nourishing  its  ego  with  amoral  and  relent- 
less mastery.  But  in  sleep  its  masculine  force  was  abdi- 
cated. The  man-child  sprawled  undefended  now,  vulner- 
able, a  baby  trusting  the  world  to  let  it  sleep  in  peace. 

All  the  beauty  of  his  humans  came  upon  him,  instead 
of  their  horribleness.  He  saw  the  vast  army  of  martyrs 
who  were  his  witnesses:  young  men  who  had  gone  out 
even  in  the  first  joy  of  marriage,  to  be  killed  on  dirty  bat- 
tlefields like  Bedegraine  for  other  men's  beliefs:  but  who 
had  gone  out  voluntarily:  but  who  had  gone  because  they 
thought  it  was  right:  but  who  had  gone  although  they 
hated  it.  They  had  been  ignorant  young  men  perhaps,  and 
the  things  which  they  had  died  for  had  been  useless.  But 
their  ignorance  had  been  innocent.  They  had  done  some- 
thing horribly  difficult  in  their  ignorant  innocence,  which 
was  not  for  themselves. 

He  saw  suddenly  all  the  people  who  had  accepted  sac- 
rifice: learned  men  who  had  starved  for  truth,  poets  who 
had  refused  to  compound  in  order  to  achieve  success,  par- 
ents who  had  swallowed  their  own  love  in  order  to  let  their 
children  live,  doctors  and  holy  men  who  had  died  to  help, 
millions  of  crusaders,  generally  stupid,  who  had  been 
butchered  for  their  stupidity — but  vvho  had  meant  well. 

That  was  it,  to  mean  well!  He  caught  a  glimpse  of  that 
extraordinary  faculty  in  man.  that  strange,  altruistic,  rare, 
and  obstinate  decency  which  will  make  writers  or  scien- 
tists maintain  their  truths  at  the  risk  of  death.  Eppur  si 
muove,  Galileo  was  to  say;  it  moves  all  the  same.  They 
were  to  be  in  a  position  to  burn  him  if  he  would  go  on 
with  it.  with  his  preposterous  nonsense  about  the  earth 
moving  round  the  sun,  but  he  was  to  continue  with  the 
sublime  assertion  because  there  was  something  which  he 
valued  more  than  himself.  The  truth.  To  recognize  and 
to  acknowledge  What  Is.  That  was  the  thing  which  man 
could  do,  which  his  English  could  do,  his  beloved,  his 
sleeping,  his  now  defenseless  English.  They  might  be  stu- 
pid, ferocious,  unpolitical,  almost  hopeless.  But  here  and 
there,  oh  so  seldom,  oh  so  rare,  oh  so  glorious,  there  were 
those  all  the  same  who  would  face  the  rack,  the  execu- 
tioner, and  even  utter  extinction,  in  the  cause  of  something 
greater  than  themselves.  Truth,  that  strange  thing,  the  jest 
of  Pilate's.  Many  stupid  young  men  had  thought  they  were 
dying  for  it,  and  many  would  continue  to  die  for  it,  per- 
haps for  a  thousand  years.  They  did  not  have  to  be  right 
about  their  truth,  as  Galileo  was  to  be.  It  was  enough  that 
they,  the  few  and  martyred,  should  establish  a  greatness, 
a  thing  above  the  sum  of  all  they  ignorantly  had. 

But  then  again  there  came  the  wave  of  sorrow  over  him, 
the  thought  of  the  man-child  when  he  woke :  the  thought  of 
that  cruel  and  brutish  majority,  to  whom  the  martyrs  were 
such  rare  exceptions.  It  moves,  for  all  that.  How  few  and 
pitifully  few  the  ones  who  would  be  ready  to  maintain  it ! 
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he  pale  faces  of  the  commit- 
tee, hunched  round  the  fire, 
turned  towards  the  door  in 
i  a  single  movement,  and  six 
pairs  of  guilty  eyes  were  fas- 
tened on  the  king.  But  it  was 
England  who  came  in. 

There  was  no  need  to  say 
anything,  no  need  to  explain : 
they  could  see  it  in  his  face. 

Then  they  were  rising  up, 
and  coming  towards  him,  and 
standing  round  him  humbly. 
Merlyn,  to  his  surprise,  was 
J  an  old  man  with  hands  which 
shook  like  leaves.   He  was 
blowing  his  nose  very  much  indeed  on  his  own  skullcap, 
from  which  there  was  falling  a  perfect  shower  of  mice  and 
frogs.  The  badger  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  absent-mind- 
edly swatting  each  tear  as  it  appeared  on  the  end  of  his 
nose.  Archimedes  had  turned  his  head  completely  back  to 
front,  to  hide  his  shame.  Cavall's  expression  was  of  tor- 
ment. T.  natrix  had  laid  his  head  x>n  the  royal  foot,  with 
one  clear  tear  in  each  nostril.  And  Balin's  nictitating 
membrane  was  going  with  the  speed  of  the  Morse  code. 
"God  save  the  king,"  they  said. 
"You  may  be  seated." 

So  they  sat  down  deferentially,  after  he  had  taken  the 
first  seat:  a  Privy  Council. 

"We  will  be  returning  soon,"  he  said,  "to  our  bright 
realm.  Before  we  go,  there  are  questions  we  must  ask.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  said  that  there  will  be  a  man 
like  John  Ball,  who  is  said  to  be  a  bad  naturalist  because 
he  claims  that  men  should  live  like  ants.  What  is  the  ob- 
jection to  his  claim?" 

Merlyn  stood  up  and  took  off  his  hat. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  natural  morality,  Sir.  The  committee 
suggests  that  it  is  moral  for  a  species  to  specialize  in  its 
own  specialty.  An  elephant  must  attend  to  its  trunk,  a  gi- 
raffe or  camelopard  to  its  neck.  It  would  be  immoral  for 
an  elephant  to  fly,  because  it  has  no  wings.  The  specialty 
of  man,  as  much  developed  in  him  as  the  neck  is  in  the 
camelopard,  is  his  neopallium.  This  is  the  part  of  the  brain 
which,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  instinct,  is  concerned 
with  memory,  deduction,  and  the  forms  of  thought  which 
result  in  recognition  by  the  individual  of  his  personality. 
Man's  topknot  makes  him  conscious  of  himself  as  a  sep- 
arate being,  which  does  not  often  happen  in  animals  and 
savages,  so  that  any  form  of  pronounced  collectivism  in 
politics  is  contrary  to  the  specialization  of  man. 

"This,  by  the  way,"  continued  the  old  gentleman  slowly, 
drawing  a  film  over  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  a  weary,  sec- 
ond-sighted vulture,  "is  why  I  have,  during  a  lifetime  ex- 
tending backwards  over  several  tiresome  centuries,  waged 
my  little  war  against  might  under  all  its  forms,  and  it  is 
why  I  have  rightly  or  wrongly  seduced  others  into  waging 
it.  It  is  why  I  once  persuaded  you,  Sir,  to  regard  the 
Games-Maniac  with  contempt:  to  oppose  your  wisdom 
against  the  baron  of  Fort  Mayne:  to  believe  in  justice 
rather  than  in  power:  and  to  investigate  with  mental  in- 
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tegrity,  as  we  have  tried  to  do  this  long-drawn  evening, 
the  causes  of  the  battle  we  are  waging:  for  war  is  force 
unbridled,  at  a  gallop.  I  have  not  engaged  in  this  crusade 
because  the  fact  of  force  can  be  considered  wrong,  in  an 
abstract  sense.  For  the  boa  constrictor,  who  is  practically 
one  enormous  muscle,  it  would  be  literally  true  to  say  that 
Might  is  Right :  for  the  ant,  whose  brain  is  not  constituted 
like  the  human  brain,  it  is  literally  true  that  the  State  is 
more  important  than  the  Individual.  But  for  man,  whose 
specialty  lies  in  the  personality-recognizing  creases  of  his 
neopallium — as  much  developed  in  him  as  the  muscles  are 
in  the  boa  constrictor — it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  men- 
tal truth,  not  force,  is  right;  and  that  the  Individual  is 
more  important  than  the  State.  He  is  so  much  more  impor- 
tant that  he  should  abolish  it.  We  must  leave  the  boa 
constrictors  to  admire  themselves  for  being  muscular  ath- 
letes. We  must  leave  the  ants  to  assert  the  glory  of  the 
state:  totalitarianism  is  their  line  of  country,  no  doubt. 
But  for  man,  and  not  on  an  abstract  definition  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  on  nature's  concrete  definition  that  a  spe- 
cies must  specialize  in  its  own  specialty,  the  committee 
suggests  that  might  was  never  right:  that  the  state  never 
excelled  the  individual:  and  that  the  future  lies  with  the 
personal  soul." 

"Perhaps  you  ought  to  speak  about  the  brain." 

"Sir,  there  are  a  great  many  things  going  on  in  this  old 
brain-box;  but  for  the  purposes  of  our  investigation  we 
confine  ourselves  to  two  compartments,  the 
neopallium  and  the  corpus  striatum.  In  the 
latter,  to  put  it  simply,  my  instinctive  and 
mechanical  actions  are  determined:  in  the 
former  I  keep  that  reason  in  honor  of 
which  our  race  has  curiously  been  nick- 
named sapiens.  Perhaps  I  can  explain  it 
with  one  of  those  dangerous  and  often  mis- 
leading similes.  The  corpus  striatum  is  like 
a  single  mirror,  which  reflects  instinctive  ac- 
tions outwards,  in  return  for  the  stimuli  which  come  in.  In 
the  neopallium,  however,  there  are  two  mirrors.  They  can 
see  each  other,  and  for  that  reason  they  know  that  they 
exist.  Man,  know  thyself,  said  somebody  or  other:  or,  as 
another  philosopher  had  put  it,  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man.  This  is  because  he  has  specialized  in  the  neo- 
pallium. In  brainy  animals  other  than  man,  the  emphasis 
is  not  on  the  double-mirrored  room,  but  on  the  single  one. 
Few  animals,  except  man,  are  conscious  of  their  own  per- 
sonality. Even  in  primitive  races  of  the  human  family 
there  still  exists  a  confusion  between  the  individual  and  his 
surroundings — for  the  savage  Indian,  as  you  may  know, 
distinguishes  so  little  between  himself  and  the  outside 
world  that  he  himself  will  spit,  if  he  wants  the  clouds  to 
rain.  The  ant's  nervous  system  may  be  said  to  be  a  single 
mirror  like  the  savage's,  and  that  is  why  it  suits  the  ant 
to  be  a  communist,  to  lose  himself  in  a  crowd.  But  it  is 
because  civilized  man's  brain  is  a  double  mirror  that  he 
will  always  have  to  specialize  in  individuality,  in  recogni- 
tion of  himself,  or  whatever  you  may  like  to  call  it:  it  is 
because  of  the  two  mirrors  reflecting  each  other  that  he 
can  never  wholly  succeed  as  an  unselfish  member  of  the 
proletariat.  He  must  have  a  self  and  all  that  goes  with  a 


self  so  highly  developed — including  selfishness  and  prop- 
erty. Pray  forgive  my  simile,  if  I  have  seemed  to  use  it 
unfairly." 

"Has  the  goose  a  neopallium?" 

Merlyn  stood  up  again. 

"Yes,  a  fairly  good  one  for  a  bird.  The  ants  have  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  nervous  system,  on  the  lines  of  the  corpora 
striata." 

"The  second  question  deals  with  War.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  abolish  it,  in  one  way  or  another, 
but  nobody  has  given  it  the  chance  to  speak  for  itself. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  war. 
We  would  like  to  be  told." 

Merlyn  put  his  hat  on  the  floor  and  whispered  to  the 
badger,  who.  after  scuttling  off  to  his  pile  of  agenda,  re- 
turned, to  the  wonder  of  all,  with  the  proper  piece  of 
paper. 

"Sir,  this  question  has  been  before  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  who  have  ventured  to  draw  up  a  list  of  Pros 
and  Cons,  which  we  are  ready  to  recite." 

Merlyn  cleared  his  throat,  and  announced  in  a  loud 
voice:  "PRO." 

"In  favor  of  war,"  explained  the  badger. 
"Number  One,"  said  Merlyn.  "War  is  one  of  the  main- 
springs of  romance.  Without  war,  there  would  be  no  Ro- 
lands, Maccabees,  Lawrences,  or  Hodsons  of  Hodson's 
Horse.  There  would  be  no  Victoria  Crosses.  It  is  a  stim- 
ulant to  so-called  virtues,  such  as  courage 
and  cooperation.  In  fact,  war  has  moments 
of  glory.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  with- 
out war,  we  should  lose  at  least  one  half  of 
our  literature.  Shakespeare  is  packed  with  it. 

"Number  Two.  War  is  a  way  of  keeping 
down  the  population,  though  it  is  a  hideous 
and  inefficient  one.  The  same  Shakespeare, 
who  seems  on  the  subject  of  war  to  have 
been  in  agreement  with  the  Germans  and 
with  their  raving  apologist  Nietzsche,  says,  in  a  scene 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  for  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  that  it  heals  with  blood  the  earth  when  it  is  sick 
and  cures  the  world  of  the  pleurisy  of  people.  Perhaps  I 
may  mention  in  parentheses,  without  irreverence,  that  the 
Bard  seems  to  have  been  curiously  insensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  warfare.  King  Henry  V  is  the  most  revolting  play 
I  know,  as  Henry  himself  is  the  most  revolting  character. 

"Number  Three.  War  does  provide  a  vent  for  the  pent- 
up  ferocity  of  man,  and,  while  man  remains  a  savage, 
something  of  the  sort  seems  to  be  needed.  The  committee 
finds  from  an  examination  of  history  that  human  cruelty 
will  vent  itself  in  one  way,  if  it  is  denied  another.  During 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  when  war  was  a 
limited  exercise  confined  to  professional  armies  recruited 
from  the  criminal  classes,  the  general  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion resorted  to  public  executions,  dental  operations  with- 
out anesthetics,  brutal  sports,  and  flogging  their  children. 
In  the  twentieth  century,  when  war  was  extended  to  em- 
brace the  masses,  hanging,  hacking,  cockfighting,  and 
spanking  went  out  of  fashion. 

"Number  Four.  The  committee  is  at  present  occupied 
about  a  complicated  investigation  into  the  physical  or  psy- 
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;hological  necessity.  We  do  not  feel  that  a  report  can  be 
nade  at  this  stage  with  profit,  but  we  think  we  have  ob- 
served that  war  does  answer  a  real  need  in  man.  perhaps 
;onnected  with  the  ferocity  mentioned  in  Article  Three. 
DUt  perhaps  not.  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  man  be- 
;omes  restless  or  dejected  after  a  generation  of  Peace.  The 
mmortal  if  not  omniscient  Swan  of  Avon  remarks  that 
3eace  seems  to  breed  a  disease,  which,  coming  to  a  head 
in  a  sort  of  ulcer,  bursts  out  into  war.  'War,'  he  says,  'is 
he  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace,  which  only 
>reak?.  shewing  no  outward  cause  why  the  man  dies.'  Un- 
ler  this  interpretation,  it  is  the  peace  which  is  regarded  as 
i  slow  disease,  while  the  bursting  of  the  imposthume,  the 
•var.  must  be  assumed  to  be  beneficial  rather  than  the  re- 
/erse.  The  committee  has  suggested  two  ways  in  which 
health  and  Peace  might  destroy  the  race,  if  war  were 
>revented:  by  emasculating  it,  or  by  rendering  it  coma- 
ose  through  glandular  troubles.  On  the  subject  of  emas- 
;ulation,  it  should  be  noted  that  wars  double  the  birth- 
•ate.  The  reason  why  women  tolerate  war  is  because  it 
jromotes  virility  in  men. 

"Number  Five.  Finally,  there  is  the  suggestion  which 
vould  probably  be  made  by  every  other  animal  on  the 
:ace  of  this  earth,  except  man,  namely  that  war  is  an  in- 
;stimable  boon  to  creation  as  a  whole,  because  it  does  of- 
:er  some  faint  hope  of  exterminating  the  human  race. 

"CON,"  announced  the  magician :  but  the  king  prevent- 
;d  him. 

"We  know  the  objections,"  he  said.  "The 
dea  that  it  is  useful  might  be  considered 
i  little  more.  If  there  is  some  necessity  for 
Vlight,  why  is  the  committee  ready  to  stop 
t?" 

"Sir,  the  committee  is  attempting  to  trace 
he  physiological  basis,  possibly  for  a  pitu- 
tary  or  adrenal  origin.  Possibly  the  human 
;ystem  requires  periodical  doses  of  adren- 
iline  in  order  to  remain  healthy.  (The  Japanese,  as  an 
nstance  of  glandular  activity,  are  said  to  eat  large  quan- 
ities  of  fish,  which,  by  charging  their  bodies  with  iodine, 
ixpands  their  thyroids  and  makes  them  touchy.)  Until 
his  matter  has  been  properly  investigated  the  subject  re- 
nains  vague,  but  the  committee  desires  to  point  out  that 
he  physiological  need  could  be  supplied  by  other  means. 
War,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is  an  inefficient  way  of 
ceeping  down  the  population :  it  may  also  be  an  inefficient 
vay  of  stimulating  the  adrenal  glands  through  fear." 

"What  other  ways?" 

"Under  the  Roman  Empire,  the  experiment  of  offering 
jloody  spectacles  in  the  circus  was  attempted  as  a  substi- 
ute.  They  provided  the  Purgation  which  Aristotle  talks 
ibout,  and  some  such  alternative  might  be  found  efficient, 
science,  however,  would  suggest  more  radical  cures.  Ei- 
her  the  glandular  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by  pe- 
iodical  injections  of  the  whole  population  with  adrenaline 
—or  with  whatever  the  deficiency  may  prove  to  be — or 
:lse  some  form  of  surgery  might  be  found  effective.  Per- 
laps  the  root  of  war  is  removable,  like  the  appendix." 

"We  were  told  that  war  is  caused  by  National  Prop- 
;rty:  now  we  are  told  that  it  is  due  to  a  gland." 


"Sir,  the  two  things  may  be  related,  though  they  may  not 
be  consequent  upon  one  another.  For  instance,  if  wars  were 
solely  due  to  national  property,  we  should  expect  them 
to  continue  without  intermission  so  long  as  national  prop- 
erty continued:  that  is.  all  the  time.  We  find,  however, 
that  they  are  interrupted  by  frequent  lulls,  called  Peace. 
It  seems  as  if  the  human  race  becomes  more  and  more 
comatose  during  these  periods  of  truce,  until,  when  what 
vou  may  call  the  saturation  point  of  adrenaline  deficiency 
has  been  reached,  it  seizes  upon  the  first  handy  excuse 
for  a  good  shot  of  fear-stimulant.  The  handy  excuse  is 
national  property.  Even  if  the  wars  are  dolled  up  as  reli- 
gious ones,  such  as  crusades  against  Saladin  or  Monte- 
zuma, the  basis  remains  the  same.  Nobody  would  have 
troubled  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Christianity  to  Monte- 
zuma if  his  sandals  had  not  been  made  of  gold,  and  no- 
body would  have  thought  the  gold  itself  a  sufficient  temp- 
tation if  they  had  not  been  needing  a  dose  of  adrenaline." 

"You  suggest  an  alternative  like  the  circus,  pending  the 
investigation  of  your  gland.  Have  you  considered  it?" 

Archimedes  giggled  unexpectedly. 

"Merlyn  wants  to  have  an  international  fair,  Sir.  He 
wants  to  have  a  lot  of  flip-flaps  and  giant  wheels  and 
scenic  railways  in  a  reservation,  and  they  are  all  to  be 
slightly  dangerous,  so  as  to  kill  perhaps  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred. Entrance  is  to  be  voluntary,  for  he  says  that  the  one 
unutterably  wicked  thing  about  a  war  is  conscription.  He 
says  that  people  will  go  to  the  fair  of  their 
own  free  will,  through  boredom  or  through 
adrenaline  deficiency  or  whatever  it  is,  and 
that  they  are  likely  to  feel  the  need  for  it 
during  their  twenty-fifth,  thirtieth,  and  for- 
ty-fifth years.  It  is  to  be  made  fashionable 
and  glorious  to  go.  Every  visitor  will  get 
a  commemorative  medal,  while  those  who 
go  fifty  times  will  get  what  he  calls  the 
DSO  or  the  VC  for  a  hundred  visits." 
The  magician  looked  ashamed  and  cracked  his  fingers. 
"The  suggestion,"  he  said  humbly,  "was  more  to  pro- 
voke thought,  than  to  be  thought  of." 

"Certainly  it  does  not  seem  a  practical  suggestion  for 
the  present  year  of  grace.  Are  there  no  panaceas  for  war 
which  could  be  used  in  the  meantime?" 

"The  committee  has  suggested  an  antidote  which  might 
have  a  temporary  effect,  like  soda  for  an  acid  stomach. 
It  would  be  of  no  use  as  a  cure  for  the  malady,  though 
it  might  alleviate  it.  It  might  save  a  few  million  lives  in 
a  century." 

"What  is  this  antidote?" 

"Sir,  you  will  have  noticed  that  the  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  declaration  and  the  higher  conduct  of 
wars  do  not  tend  to  be  the  people  who  endure  their  ex- 
tremes. At  the  battle  of  Bedegraine,  Your  Majesty  dealt 
with  something  of  the  same  sort.  The  kings  and  the  gen- 
erals and  the  leaders  of  battles  have  a  peculiar  aptitude 
for  not  being  killed  in  them.  The  committee  has  suggest- 
ed that,  after  every  war,  all  the  officials  on  the  losing  side 
who  held  a  higher  rank  than  colonel  ought  to  be  executed 
out  of  hand,  irrespective  of  their  war  guilt.  No  doubt  there 
would  be  a  certain  amount  of  injustice  in  this  measure, 
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but  the  consciousness  that  death  was  the  certain  result  of 
losing  a  war  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  those  who 
help  to  promote  and  to  regulate  such  engagements,  and 
it  might,  by  preventing  a  few  wars,  save  millions  of  lives 
among  the  lower  classes.  Even  a  Fiihrer  like  Mordred 
might  think  twice  about  heading  hostilities,  if  he  knew 
that  his  own  execution  would  be  the  result  of  being  un- 
lucky in  them." 

"It  seems  reasonable." 

"It  is  less  reasonable  than  it  seems,  partly  because  the 
responsibility  for  warfare  does  not  lie  wholly  with  the 
leaders.  After  all,  a  leader  has  to  be  chosen  or  accepted 
by  those  whom  he  leads.  The  Hydra-headed  multitudes 
are  not  so  innocent  as  they  like  to  pretend.  They  have 
given  a  mandate  to  their  generals,  and  they  must  abide  by 
the  moral  responsibility." 

"Still,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  leaders 
reluctant  to  be  pushed  into  warfare  by  their  followers, 
and  even  that  would  help." 

"It  would  help.  The  difficulty  would  lie  in  persuading 
the  leading  classes  to  agree  to  such  a  convention  in  the 
first  place.  Also,  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  find  there  is 
always  a  type  of  maniac,  anxious  for  notoriety  at  any 
price,  or  even  for  martyrdom,  who  would  accept  the  pomp 
of  leadership  with  even  greater  alacrity  because  it  was 
enhanced  by  melodramatic  penalties.  The  kings  of  Irish 
mythology  were  compelled  by  their  station  to  march  in 
the  forefront  of  the  battle,  which  occasioned 
a  frightful  mortality  among  them,  yet  there 
never  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  kings 
or  battles  in  the  history  of  the  Green  Isle." 

"What  about  this  newfangled  Law," 
asked  the  goat  suddenly,  "which  our  king 
has  been  inventing?  If  individuals  can  be 
deterred  from  murder  by  fear  of  a  death 
penalty,  why  cannot  there  be  an  interna- 
tional law.  under  which  nations  can  be  de- 
terred from  war  by  similar  means?  An  aggressive  nation 
might  be  kept  at  peace  by  the  knowledge  that,  if  it  be- 
gan a  war,  some  international  police  force  would  sen- 
tence it  to  dispersal,  by  mass  transportation  to  other  coun- 
tries, for  instance." 

"There  are  two  objections  to  that.  First,  you  would  be 
trying  to  cure  the  disease,  not  to  prevent  it.  Second,  we 
know  from  experience  that  the  existence  of  a  death  pen- 
alty does  not  in  fact  abolish  murder.  It  might,  however, 
prove  to  be  a  temporary  step  in  the  right  direction." 

The  old  man  folded  his  hands  in  his  sleeves,  like  a 
Chinaman,  and  looked  round  the  council  table,  doggedly, 
waiting  for  further  questions.  His  eyes  had  begun  to  dis- 
charge their  watch. 

"He  has  been  writing  a  book  called  the  Libellus  Mer- 
lini,  the  Prophecies  of  Merlyn,"  continued  Archimedes 
wickedly,  when  he  saw  that  this  subject  had  been  con- 
cluded, "which  he  had  intended  to  read  aloud  to  Your 
Majesty,  as  soon  as  you  arrived." 

"We  will  hear  a  reading." 

Merlyn  wrung  his  hands. 

"Sir,"  he  said.  "It  is  mere  fortune-telling,  only  gypsy 
tricks.  It  had  to  be  written  because  there  was  a  good  deal 


of  fuss  about  it  in  the  twelfth  century,  after  which  we  are 
to  lose  sight  of  it  until  the  twentieth.  But.  oh  Sir.  it  is 
merely  a  parlor  game — not  worth  Your  Majesty's  atten- 
tion at  present." 

"Read  me  some  part  of  it.  nonetheless." 
So  the  humiliated  scientist,  all  of  whose  quips  and  quid- 
dities had  been  knocked  out  of  him  in  the  last  hour, 
fetched  his  burnt  manuscript  from  the  fender  and  handed 
round  a  collection  of  such  slips  as  were  still  legible,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  parlor  game  in  earnest.  The  animals  read 
them  out  in  turn,  like  mottos  from  crackers,  and  this  is 
what  they  said: 

"God  will  provide,  the  Dodo  will  remark." 
"The  Bear  will  cure  his  headache  by  cutting  off  his 
head — but  it  will  leave  him  with  a  sore  behind." 

"The  Lion  will  lie  down  with  the  Eagle,  saying.  At  last 
all  the  animals  are  united!  But  the  Devil  will  see  the  joke." 

"The  Stars  which  taught  the  Sun  to  rise  must  agree 
with  him  at  noon — or  vanish." 

"A  child  standing  in  Broadway  will  cry,  Look  mother, 
there  is  a  man!" 

"How  long  it  takes  to  build  Jerusalem,  the  spider  will 
say,  pausing  exhausted  at  his  web  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Empire  State  Building." 

"Living  space  leads  to  space  for  the  coffin,  observed  the 
Beetle." 

"Force  makes  force." 

"Wars  of  community,  county,  country, 
creed,  continent,  color.  After  that  the  hand 
of  God.  if  not  before." 

"Imitation  (auV1?0"'?)  before  action  will 
save  mankind." 

"The  Elk  died  because  it  grew  its  horns 
too  big." 

"No  collision  with  the  moon  was  re- 
quired to  exterminate  the  Mammoth." 
"The  destiny  of  all  species  is  extinction 
as  such,  fortunately  for  them." 

There  was  a  pause  after  the  last  motto,  while  the  lis- 
teners thought  them  over. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  one  with  the  Greek  word?" 
"Sir,  a  part  of  its  meaning,  but  only  a  small  part,  is 
that  the  one  hope  for  our  human  race  must  lie  in  educa- 
tion without  coercion.  As  Confucius  has  it, 

In  order  to  propagate  virtue  to  the  world,  one  must  first 

rule  one's  country. 
In  order  to  rule  one's  country,  one  must  first  rule  one's 
family. 

In  order  to  rule  one's  family,  one  must  first  regulate 

one's  body  by  moral  training. 
In  order  to  regulate  one's  body,  one  must  first  regulate 

one's  mind. 

In  order  to  regulate  the  mind,  one  must  first  be  sincere 

in  one's  intentions. 
In  order  to  be  sincere  in  one's  intentions,  one  must  first 

increase  one's  knowledge." 
"I  see." 

"Have  the  rest  any  relevant  meaning?"  added  the  king. 
"None  whatever." 

"One  further  question  before  we  rise.  You  have  said 
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at  politics  are  out  of  order,  but  they  seem  so  closely  tied 
the  question  of  warfare  that  they  must  be  faced  to  some 
tent.  At  an  earlier  stage  you  claimed  to  be  a  capitalist, 
re  you  sure  of  these  views?" 

"If  I  said  so.  Your  Majesty,  I  did  not  mean  it.  Badger 
is  talking  at  me  like  a  communist  of  the  nineteen- 
enties,  which  made  me  talk  like  a  capitalist  in  self-de- 
nse. I  am  an  anarchist,  like  any  other  sensible  person, 
point  of  fact  the  race  will  find  that  capitalists  and  com- 
unists  modify  themselves  so  much  during  the  ages  that 
ey  end  by  being  indistinguishable  as  democrats:  and  so 
:11  the  fascists  modify  themselves,  for  that  matter.  But 
latever  may  be  the  contortions  adopted  by  these  three 
ands  of  collectivism,  and  however  many  the  centuries 
iring  which  they  butcher  each  other  out  of  childish  ill 
nper,  the  fact  remains  that  all  forms  of  collectivism  are 
istaken,  according  to  the  human  skull.  The  destiny  of 
an  is  an  individualistic  destiny,  and  it  is  in  that  sense 
at  I  may  have  implied  a  qualified  approval  of  capital- 
K  if  I  imply  it.  The  despised  Victorian  capitalist,  who 
d  at  least  allow  a  good  deal  of  play  to  the  individual, 
is  probably  more  truly  futuristic  in  his  politics  than  all 
e  New  Orders  shrieked  for  in  the  twentieth  century.  He 
is  of  the  future,  because  individualism  lies  in  the  future 
the  human  brain.  He  was  not  so  old-fashioned  as  the 
mmunists.  But  of  course  he  was  considerably  old-fash- 
ned  for  all  that,  and  that  is  why  I  prefer  myself  to  be  an 
larchist:  that  is,  to  be  a  little  up-to-date, 
le  geese  are  anarchists,  you  remember, 
ley  realize  that  the  moral  sense  must  come 
am  inside,  not  from  outside." 
"I  thought,"  said  the  badger  plaintively, 
hat  communism  was  supposed  to  be  a 
;p  towards  anarchy.  I  thought  that  when 
mmunism  had  been  properly  achieved 
e  state  would  wither  away." 
"People  have  told  me  so,  but  I  doubt  it. 
cannot  see  how  you  may  emancipate  an  individual  by 
st  creating  an  omnipotent  state.  There  are  no  states  in 
iture,  except  among  monstrosities  like  the  ants.  It  seems 
me  that  people  who  go  creating  states,  as  Mordred  is 
ping  to  do  with  his  Thrashers,  must  tend  to  become  in- 
ilved  in  them,  and  so  unable  to  escape.  But  perhaps  what 
»u  say  is  true.  I  hope  it  is.  In  any  case  let  us  leave  these 
ibious  questions  of  politics  to  the  dingy  tyrants  who  look 
ter  them.  Ten  thousand  years  from  now  it  may  be  time 
r  the  educated  to  concern  themselves  with  such  things, 
it  meanwhile  they  must  wait  for  the  race  to  grow  up. 
e  for  our  part  have  offered  a  solution  this  evening  to 
e  special  problem  of  force  as  an  arbiter:  the  obvious 
atitude  that  war  is  due  to  national  property,  with  the 
der  that  it  is  stimulated  by  certain  glands.  Let  us  leave 
at  that  for  the  present,  in  God's  name." 
The  old  magician  swept  his  notes  away  with  a  trem- 
ing  hand.  He  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  hedge- 
ig's  earlier  criticisms,  because,  in  the  secrecy  of  his 
iart,  he  loved  his  student  dearly.  He  knew  now,  since  the 
yal  hero  had  returned  victorious  in  his  choice,  that  his 
m  wisdom  was  not  the  end.  He  knew  that  he  had  fin- 
led  his  tutorship.  Once  he  had  told  the  king  that  he 


would  never  be  the  Wart  again:  but  it  had  been  an  en- 
couraging thing  to  say:  he  had  not  meant  it.  Now  he  did 
mean  it,  now  knew  that  he  himself  had  yielded  place,  had 
stepped  down  from  the  authority  to  lead  or  to  direct.  The 
abdication  had  cost  him  his  gaiety.  He  would  not  be  able 
to  rant  anymore,  or  to  twinkle  and  mystify  with  the  flash- 
ing folds  of  his  magic  cloak.  The  condescension  of  learn- 
ing was  pricked  in  him.  He  was  feeling  ancient  and 
ashamed. 

The  old  king,  whose  childhood  had  vanished  also,  toyed 
with  a  slip  left  on  the  table.  He  was  at  his  trick  of  watch- 
ing his  hands,  when  in  abstraction.  He  folded  the  paper 
this  way,  that  way,  carefully,  and  unfolded  it.  It  was  one 
of  Merlyn's  notes,  a  quotation  from  a  historian  called 
Friar  Clynn,  who  had  died  in  1348.  This  friar,  employed 
as  the  annalist  of  his  abbey  to  keep  the  historical  records, 
had  seen  the  Black  Death  coming  to  fetch  him — possibly 
to  fetch  the  whole  world,  for  it  had  killed  a  third  of  the 
population  of  Europe  already.  Carefully  leaving  some 
pieces  of  blank  parchment  with  the  book  in  which  he  was 
to  write  no  longer,  he  had  concluded  with  the  following 
message,  which  had  once  awakened  Merlyn's  strange  re- 
spect. "Seeing  these  many  ills,"  he  had  written  in  Latin, 
"and  as  it  were  the  whole  world  thrust  into  malignancy, 
waiting  among  the  deal  for  death  to  come  to  me,  I  have 
put  into  writing  what  I  have  truthfully  heard  and  exam- 
ined. And,  lest  the  writing  should  perish  with  the  writer 
or  the  work  fail  with  the  workman,  I  am 
now  leaving  some  paper  for  the  continuation 
of  it — in  case  by  any  chance  a  man  may  re- 
main alive  in  the  future,  or  any  person  of 
the  race  of  Adam  may  escape  this  pestilence, 
to  carry  on  the  labor  once  begun  by  me." 

The  king  folded  it  neatly,  measured  it  on 
the  table.  They  watched  him,  knowing  he 
was  about  to  rise  and  ready  to  follow  his 
example. 

"Very  good,"  he  said.  "We  understand  tha  puzzle." 

He  tapped  the  table  with  the  paper,  then  got  to  his  feet. 

"We  must  return  before  the  morning." 

The  animals  were  rising  too.  They  were  conducting  him 
to  the  door,  crowding  round  him  to  kiss  his  hand  and  bid 
farewell.  "Good  success  to  Your  Majesty,  a  speedy  and 
successful  issue." 

He  smiled  gravely,  saying:  "We  hope  it  will  be  speedy." 

But  he  was  referring  to  his  death,  as  one  of  them  knew. 

"It  is  only  for  this  time,  Majesty,"  said  T.  natrix.  "You 
remember  the  story  of  St.  George,  and  Homo  sapiens  is 
like  that  still.  You  will  fail  because  it  is  the  nature  of  man 
to  slay,  in  ignorance  if  not  in  wrath.  But  failure  builds 
success  and  nature  changes.  A  good  man's  example  always 
does  instruct  the  ignorant  and  lessens  their  rage,  little  by 
little  through  the  ages,  until  the  spirit  of  the  waters  is 
content:  and  so,  strong  courage  to  Your  Majesty,  and 
a  tranquil  heart." 

He  inclined  his  head  to  the  one  who  knew,  and  turned 
to  go. 

At  the  last  moment  a  hand  was  tugging  at  his  sleeve, 
reminding  him  of  the  friend  he  had  forgotten.  He  lifted 
the  hedgehog  with  both  hands  under  its  armpits,  and  held 


it  at  arm's  length,  face  to  face. 

"Ah,  tiggy."  he  said.  "Us  have  thee  to  thank  for  roy- 
alty. Farewell,  tiggy,  and  a  merry  life  to  thee  and  thy 
sweet  songs." 

But  the  hedgehog  paddled  its  feet  as  if  it  were  bicy- 
cling, because  it  wanted  to  be  put  down.  It  tugged  the 
sleeve  again,  when  it  was  safe  upon  the  floor,  and  the  old 
man  lowered  his  ear  to  hear  the  whisper. 

"Nav,  nay,"  it  mentioned  hoarsely,  clutching  his  hand, 
looking  earnestly  in  his  face.  "Say  not  Farewell." 

It  tugged  again,  dropping  its  voice  to  the  brink  of  si- 
lence. 

"Orrvvover."  whispered  the  urchin.  "Orryvoyer." 


ELL,  we  have  reached  it  at 
last,  the  end  of  our  winding 
story. 

Arthur  of  England  went 
back  to  the  world,  to  do  his 
dutv  as  well  as  he  could.  He 
called  a  truce  with  Mordred. 
having  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  offer  half  his 
kingdom  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  To  tell  the  truth,  he 
was  prepared  to  yield  it  all  if 
necessary.  As  a  possession  it 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  val- 
ue to  him.  and  he  had  come 
to  know  for  sure  that  peace 
was  more  important  than  a  kingdom.  But  he  felt  it  was 
his  dutv  to  retain  a  half  if  he  could,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason:  that  if  he  had  even  half  a  world  to  work  on.  he 
might  be  able  still  to  introduce,  in  it,  the  germs  of  that 
good  sense  which  he  had  learned  from  geese  and  animals. 

The  truce  was  made,  the  armies  drawn  up  in  their  bat- 
tles, face  to  face.  Each  had  a  standard  made  from  a  ship's 
mast  set  on  wheels,  at  the  top  of  which  a  small  box  held 
the  consecrated  Host,  while,  from  the  masts,  there  flew 
the  banners  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Thistle.  The  knights  of 
Mordred's  party  were  dressed  in  sable  armor,  their 
plumes  were  sable  also.  and.  on  their  arms,  the  scarlet 
whip  of  Mordred's  badge  glared  with  the  sinister  tint  of 
blood.  Perhaps  they  looked  more  terrible  than  they  felt.  It 
was  explained  to  the  waiting  ranks  that  none  of  them  must 
make  a  hostile  demonstration,  but  all  must  keep  their 
swords  in  sheath.  Only,  for  fear  of  treachery,  it  was  told 
that  they  might  charge  to  rescue,  if  any  sword  was  seen 
unharnessed  at  the  parley. 

Arthur  went  forward  to  the  space  between  the  armies 
with  his  staff,  and  Mordred.  with  his  own  staff  in  their 
black  accoutrements,  came  out  to  meet  him.  They  en- 
countered, and  the  old  kins  saw  his  son's  face  once  again. 


It  was  taut  and  haggard.  He  too.  poor  man.  had  straved 
beyond  Sorrow  and  Solitude  to  the  country  of  Kennaqu- 
hair:  but  he  had  gone  without  a  guide  and  lost  his  way. 

The  treaty  was  agreed  on.  to  the  surprise  of  all.  more 
easily  than  had  been  hoped.  The  king  was  left  with  half 
his  realm.  For  a  moment  joy  and  peace  were  in  the  balance. 

But.  at  that  knife-edge  of  a  moment,  the  old  Adam 
reared  itself  in  a  different  form.  The  feudal  war.  baronial 
oppression,  individual  might,  even  ideological  rebellion: 
he  had  settled  them  all  in  one  way  or  another,  only  to  be 
beaten  on  the  last  lap  now.  by  the  episodic  fact  that  man 
was  a  slayer  by  instinct. 

A  grass  snake  moved  in  the  meadow  near  their  feet, 
close  to  an  officer  of  Mordred's  staff.  This  officer  stepped 
hack  instinctively  and  swung  his  hand  across  his  body, 
his  armlet  with  the  whip  shewing  for  a  second's  flash.  The 
bright  sword  flamed  into  being,  to  destroy  the  so-called 
viper.  The  waiting  armies,  taking  it  for  treachery,  raised 
their  shout  of  rage.  The  lances  on  both  sides  bowed  to 
rest.  And.  as  King  Arthur  ran  towards  his  own  array,  an 
old  man  with  white  hair  trying  to  stem  the  endless  tide, 
holding  out  the  knuckled  hands  in  a  gesture  of  pressing 
them  back,  struggling  to  the  last  against  the  flood  of 
Might  which  had  burst  out  all  his  life  at  a  new  place 
whenever  he  had  dammed  it.  so  the  tumult  rose,  the  war- 
yell  sounded,  and  the  meeting  waters  closed  above  his 
head. 

Lancelot  arrived  too  late.  He  had  made  his  best  speed, 
but  it  had  been  in  vain.  All  he  could  do  was  to  pacify  the 
country  and  give  burial  to  the  dead.  Then,  when  a  sem- 
blance of  order  had  been  restored,  he  hurried  to  Guenever. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Tower  of  London  still,  for 
Mordred's  siege  had  failed. 

But  Guenever  had  gone. 

In  those  days  the  rules  of  convents  were  not  so  strict 
as  they  are  now.  Often  they  were  more  like  hostelries  for 
their  well-born  patrons.  Guenever  had  taken  the  veil  at 
Amesbury. 

She  felt  that  they  had  suffered  enough,  and  had  caused 
enough  suffering  to  others.  She  refused  to  see  her  ancient 
lover  or  to  talk  it  over.  She  said,  which  was  patently  un- 
true, that  she  wished  to  make  her  peace  with  God. 

Guenever  never  cared  for  God.  She  was  a  good  theolo- 
gian, but  that  was  all.  The  truth  was  that  she  was  old  and 
wise:  she  knew  that  Lancelot  did  care  for  God  most  pas- 
sionately, that  it  was  essential  he  should  turn  in  that  di- 
rection. So.  for  his  sake,  to  make  it  easier  for  him.  the 
great  queen  now  renounced  what  she  had  fought  for  all 
her  life,  now  set  the  example,  and  stood  to  her  choice. 
She  had  stepped  out  of  the  picture. 

Lancelot  guessed  a  good  deal  of  this.  and.  when  she  re- 
fused to  see  him.  he  climbed  the  convent  wall  with  Gallic, 
aging  gallantry.  He  waylaid  her  to  expostulate,  but  she 
was  adamant  and  brave.  Something  about  Mordred  seemed 
to  have  broken  her  lust  for  life.  They  parted,  never  to 
meet  on  earth. 

Guenever  became  a  worldly  abbess.  She  ruled  her  con- 
vent efficiently,  royally,  with  a  sort  of  grand  contempt. 
The  little  pupils  of  the  school  were  brought  up  in  the 
great  tradition  of  nobility.  They  saw  her  walking  in  the 


mds,  upright,  rigid,  her  fingers  flashing  with  hard 
3,  her  linen  clean  and  fine  and  scented  against  the 
»  of  her  order.  The  novices  worshipped  her  unani 
dy,  with  schoolgirl  passions,  and  whispered  ahout 
past.  She  became  a  Grand  Old  Lady.  When  she  died 
at,  her  Lancelot  came  for  the  body,  with  his  snow- 
e  hair  and  wrinkled  cheeks,  to  carry  it  to  her  hus- 
I's  grave.  There,  in  the  reputed  grave,  she  was  buried : 
Jm  and  regal  face,  nailed  down  and  hidden  in  the 

L  i 

s  for  Lancelot,  he  became  a  hermit  in  earnest.  With 
a  of  his  own  knights  as  companions  he  entered  a 
asterv  near  Glastonbury,  and  devoted  his  life  to  wor- 
.  Arthur.  Guenever.  and  Elaine  were  gone,  but  his 
tlv  love  remained.  He  prayed  for  all  of  them  twice  a 

with  all  his  never-beaten  might,  and  lived  in  glad 
srities  apart  from  man.  He  even  learned  to  distin- 
h  bird-songs  in  the  woods,  and  to  have  time  for  all 
:hings  which  had  been  denied  to  him  by  Uncle  Dap. 
)ecame  an  excellent  gardener,  and  a  reputed  saint, 
pse."  says  a  medieval  poem  about  another  old  cru- 
r.  a  great  lord  like  Lancelot  in  his  day.  and  one  who 

retired  from  the  world: 

«e  post  militiae  cursum  temporalis, 
Illustratus  gratia  doni  spiritualis, 
Esse  Christi  cupiens  miles  specialis, 
In  hac  domo  monachus  factus  est 
claustralis. 

e,  after  the  bustle  of  temporal  warfare, 
Enlightened  with  the  grace  of  a  spiritual  gift, 
Covetous  to  be  the  special  soldier  of  Christ, 
In  this  house  was  made  a  cloistered  monk. 

'ore  than  usually  placid,  gentle  and  benign, 
As  white  as  a  swan  on  account  of  his  old  age, 
Bland  and  affable  and  lovable, 

He  possessed  in  himself  the  grace  cf  the  Holy  Spirit. 

or  he  often  frequented  Holy  Church, 
Joyfully  listened  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Mass, 
Proclaimed  such  praises  as  he  was  able, 
And  mentally  ruminated  the  heavenly  glory. 

is  gentle  and  jocose  conversation. 

Highly  commendable  and  religious, 

Was  thus  pleasing  to  the  whole  fraternity, 

Because  it  was  neither  stuffy  nor  squeamish. 

'ere,  as  often  as  he  rambled  across  the  cloister, 
He  bowed  from  side  to  side  to  the  monks, 
And  he  saluted  with  a  bob  of  his  head,  thus, 
The  ones  whom  he  loved  most  intimately. 

lie  per  claustrum  quotiens  transiens  meavit, 
Hinc  et  hinc  ad  monachos  caput  inclinavit. 
Et  sic  nutu  capitis  eos  salutavit, 
Quos  affectu  intimo  plurimum  amavit. 


When  his  own  death-hour  came,  it  was  accompanied 
by  visions  in  the  monastery.  The  old  abbot  dreamed  of 
bells  sounding  most  beautifully,  and  of  angels,  with  happy 
laughter,  hauling  Lancelot  to  Heaven.  They  found  him 
dead  in  his  cell,  in  the  act  of  accomplishing  the  third  and 
last  of  his  miracles.  For  he  had  died  in  what  was  called 
the  Odor  of  Sanctity.  When  saints  die,  their  bodies  fill 
the  room  with  lovely  scent:  perhaps  of  new  hay,  or  of 
blossom  in  the  spring,  or  of  the  clean  seashore. 

Ector  pronounced  his  brother's  keen,  one  of  the  most 
touching  pieces  of  prose  in  the  language.  He  said:  "Ah, 
Lancelot,  thou  wert  head  of  all  Christian  knights.  And 
now  I  dare  say.  thou  Sir  Lancelot  there  thou  best,  that 
thou  were  never  matched  of  earthly  knight's  hand.  And 
thou  were  the  courtliest  knight  that  ever  bare  shield.  And 
thou  were  the  truest  friend  of  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode 
horse.  And  thou  were  the  truest  lover,  of  a  sinful  man. 
that  ever  loved  woman.  And  thou  were  the  kindest  man 
that  ever  strake  with  sword.  And  thou  were  the  godliest 
person  that  ever  came  among  press  of  knights.  And  thou 
were  the  meekest  man  and  gentlest  that  ever  ate  in  hall 
among  ladies.  And  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy 
mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  rest." 

The  Round  Table  had  been  smashed  at  Salisbury,  its 
few  survivors  thinning  out  as  the  years  went  by.  At  last 
there  were  only  four  of  them  left:  Bors  the  misogynist, 
Bleoberis,  Ector,  and  Demaris.  These  old  men  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  all  their  comrades,  and  there  they  died  upon  a  Good 
Fridav  for  God's  sake,  the  last  of  the  Round  Table.  Now 
there  are  none  of  them  left:  only  knights  of  the  Bath  and 
of  other  orders  degraded  by  comparison. 

About  King  Arthur  of  England,  that  gentle  heart  and 
center  of  it  all,  there  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  Some 
think  that  he  and  Mordred  perished  on  each  other's 
swords.  Robert  of  Thornton  mentions  that  he  was  attended 
by  a  surgeon  of  Salerno  who  found  by  examination  of 
his  wounds  that  he  could  never  be  whole  again,  so  "he 
said  In  manus*  boldly  on  the  place  where  he  lay  .  .  .  and 
spake  no  more."  Those  who  adhere  to  this  account  claim 
that  he  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  under  a  stone  which 
said:  HIC  JACET  ARTURUS  REX  QUONDAM  REX  QUE  FU- 
TURUS**  and  that  his  body  was  exhumed  by  Henry  II 
as  a  counterblast  to  Welsh  nationalism — for  the  Cymry 
were  claiming  even  then  that  the  great  king  had  never 
perished.  They  believed  that  he  would  come  again  to  lead 
them,  and  they  also  mendaciously  asserted,  as  usual,  his 
British  nationality.  Adam  of  Domerham  tells  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  exhumation  took  place  in  April  1278, 
under  Edward  I,  and  that  he  himself  was  a  witness  of  the 
proceedings;  while  it  is  known  that  a  third  search  took 
place  in  vain  under  Edward  III — who,  by  the  way,  re- 
vived the  Round  Table  in  1344  as  a  serious  order  of 
knighthood  like  the  Garter.  Whatever  the  real  date  may 
have  been,  tradition  has  it  that  the  bones  when  exhumed 
were  of  gigantic  stature,  and  Guenever's  had  golden  hair. 

*  "Into  Thy  hands."  The  entire  phrase,  from  the  death  of 
Jesus  (Luke  23:46),  is  "into  Thy  hands,  I  commend  my 
spirit." 

**  "Here  lies  Arthur,  the  Once  and  Future  King." 


Then  there  is  another  tale,  widely  supported,  that  our 
hero  was  carried  away  to  the  Vale  of  Affalach  by  a  col- 
lection of  queens  in  a  magic  boat.  These  are  believed  to 
have  ferried  him  across  the  Severn  to  their  own  coun- 
try, there  to  heal  him  of  his  wounds. 

The  Italians  have  got  hold  of  an  idea  about  a  certain 
Arturo  Magno  who  was  translated  to  Mount  Etna,  where 
he  can  still  be  seen  occasionally,  they  say.  Don  Quixote 
the  Spaniard,  a  very  learned  gentleman,  indeed  he  went 
mad  on  account  of  it,  maintains  that  he  became  a  raven 
— an  assertion  which  may  not  seem  so  wholly  ridiculous 
to  those  who  have  read  our  little  story.  Then  there  are 
the  Irish,  who  have  muddled  him  up  with  one  of  the 
FitzGeralds  and  declare  that  he  rides  round  a  rath,  with 
sword  upraised,  to  the  "Londonderry  Air."  The  Scots, 
who  have  a  legend  about 

Arthur  Knyght 
Wha  raid  on  nycht 
WV  gilten  spur 
And  candel  lycht, 

still  swear  to  him  in  Edinburgh,  where  they  believe  that 
he  presides  from  Arthur's  Seat.  The  Bretons  claim  to  have 
heard  his  horn  and  to  have  seen  his  armor,  and  they  al- 
so believe  he  will  return.  A  book  called  The  High  Histo- 
ry of  the  Holy  Grail,  which  was  translated  by  an  irasci- 
ble scholar  called  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  safely  buried  in  a  house  of  religion 
"that  standeth  at  the  head  of  the  Moors  Adventurous."  A 
Miss  Jessie  L.  Weston  mentions  a  manuscript  which  she 
pleases  to  call  1533,  supported  by  Le  Morte  d' Arthur,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  queen  who  came  to  carry  him 
away  was  none  other  than  the  aged  enchantress  Morgan, 
his  half  sister,  and  that  she  took  him  to  a  magic  island. 
Dr.  Sommer  regards  the  entire  account  as  absurd.  A  lot 
of  people  called  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Ulrich  von 
Zatzikhoven,  Dr.  Wechssler,  Professor  Zimmer,  Mr.  Nutt, 
and  so  forth,  either  scout  the  question  wholly,  or  remain 
in  learned  confusion.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  a  number  of  other  re- 
liable witnesses  agree  that  he  is  still  on  earth:  Milton 
inclining  to  the  view  that  he  is  underneath  it  (Arturum- 
que  etiarn  sub  terris  bella  moventem* ) ,  while  Tennyson  is 
of  the  opinion  that  he  will  come  again  to  visit  us  "like  a 
modern  Gentleman  of  stateliest  port,"  possibly  like  the 
Prince  Consort.  Shakespeare's  contribution  is  to  place 
the  beloved  Falstaff,  at  his  death,  not  in  Abraham's  but 
in  Arthur's  bosom. 

The  legends  of  the  common  people  are  beautiful,  strange, 
and  positive.  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  writing  in  1212,  says 

*  "And  Arthur  too,  stirring  up  wars  beneath  the  earth." 


that,  in  the  woods  of  Britain,  "the  foresters  tell  that 
alternate  days,  about  noon,  or  at  midnight  when  tl 
moon  is  full  and  shinv.  thev  often  see  an  array  of  hunt 
men  who,  in  answer  to  enquirers,  say  they  are  of  tl 
household  and  fellowship  of  Arthur."  These,  howeve 
were  probably  real  bands  of  Saxon  poachers,  like  tl 
followers  of  Robin  Hood,  who  had  named  their  gang  i 
honor  of  the  ancient  king.  The  men  of  Devon  are  a 
customed  to  point  out  "the  chair  and  oven"  of  Arthi 
among  the  rocks  of  their  coast.  In  Somersetshire  the] 
are  some  villages  called  East  and  West  Camel (ot),  mei 
tioned  by  Leland,  which  are  beset  with  legends  of  a  kii 
still  sitting  in  a  golden  crown.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  tl 
river  Ivel,  whence,  according  to  Drayton,  our  "knight 
deeds  and  brave  achievements  sprong,"  is  in  the  san 
county.  So  is  South  Cadbury.  whose  rector  reports  h 
parishioners  as  relating  how  "folks  do  say  that  in  tl 
night  of  the  full  moon  King  Arthur  and  his  men  ri< 
round  the  hill,  and  their  horses  are  shod  with  silver,  and 
silver  shoe  has  been  found  in  the  track  where  they  do  rid 
and  when  they  have  ridden  round  the  hill  they  do  st< 
to  water  their  horses  at  the  wishing  well."  Finally  the 
is  the  little  village  of  Bodmin  in  Cornwall,  whose  inha 
itants  are  certain  that  the  king  inhabits  a  local  tumuh 
In  1113  they  even  assaulted,  within  the  sanctuary,  a  pa 
ty  of  monks  from  Brittany — an  unheard-of  thing  to  do- 
because  they  had  thrown  doubts  upon  the  legend.  It  h 
to  be  admitted  that  some  of  these  dates  scarcely  fit  in  wi 
the  thorny  subject  of  Arthurian  chronology,  and  Malor 
that  great  man  who  is  the  noblest  source  of  all  this  hi 
tory,  maintains  a  discreet  reserve. 

As  for  myself,  I  cannot  forget  the  hedgehog's  last  far 
well,  coupled  with  Quixote's  hint  about  the  animals  ai 
Milton's  subterranean  dream.  It  is  little  more  than  a  the 
ry,  but  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Bodmin  will  look 
their  tumulus,  and,  if  it  is  like  an  enormous  molehill  wi 
a  dark  opening  in  its  side,  particularly  if  there  ate  sor 
badger  tracks  in  the  vicinity,  we  can  draw  our  own  co 
elusions.  For  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  belovi 
Arthur  of  the  future  is  sitting  at  this  very  moment  amoi 
his  learned  friends,  in  the  Combination  Room  of  the  C< 
lege  of  Life,  and  that  they  are  thinking  away  in  there  f 
all  they  are  worth,  about  the  best  means  to  help  our  c 
rious  species;  and  I  for  one  hope  that  some  day,  wh 
not  only  England  but  the  World  has  need  of  them,  ai 
when  it  is  ready  to  listen  to  reason,  if  it  ever  is,  they  w 
issue  from  their  rath  in  joy  and  power;  and  then,  perhaj 
they  will  give  us  happiness  in  the  world  once  more  ai 
chivalry,  and  the  old  medieval  blessing  of  certain  simp 
people — who  tried,  at  any  rate,  in  their  own  small  way, 
still  the  ancient  brutal  dream  of  Attila  the  Hun. 


VERSE 


by  Wendell  Berry 


CONVERSE 

What  the  clover  says: 
We  can  make  it  new.  We  can 
make  it  new  again. 


THE  WIND  TOO 

The  wind  too  has  its 
destination,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


THE  WATCHERS 

The  horses  graze  the  winter  slope 
and  then  go  to  the  high  ground 
and  stand,  watching  the  traffic 
along  the  road,  the  slow  river, 
the  trees  leaning  and  straightening 
in  the  wind.  The  day's  time 
is  their  time.  They  do  not  move 
toward  it  or  away.  Their  minds 
are  at  home  in  this  world, 
diminished  by  no  question. 


ANNIVERSE 

The  freckled  lilies 
of  the  woods.  They've  come  again. 
And  I  have  met  them. 


NOW 

I  used  to  wish  for  a  breakthrough. 
Now  I  worry  about  what  into. 


THE  HIDDEN  SINGER 

The  gods  are  less 

for  their  love  of  praise. 

Above  and  below  them  all 

is  a  spirit  that  needs 

nothing  but  its  own 

wholeness, 

its  health  and  ours. 

It  has  made  all  things 

by  dividing  itself. 

It  will  be  whole  again. 

To  its  joy  we  come 

together — the  seer 

and  the  seen,  the  eater 

and  the  eaten,  the  lover 

and  the  loved. 

In  our  joining  it  knows 

itself.  It  is  with  us  then, 

not  as  the  gods 

whose  names  crest  upon  them 

in  unearthly  fire, 

but  as  a  little  bird 

hidden  in  the  leaves 

who  sings  quietly 

and  waits 

and  sings. 


A  MEETING 

In  a  dream  I  meet 
my  dead  friend.  He  has, 
I  know,  gone  long  and  far, 
and  yet  he  is  the  same 
for  the  dead  are  changeless. 
They  grow  no  older. 
It  is  I  who  have  changed, 
grown  strange  to  what  I  was. 
Yet  I,  the  changed  one, 
ask:  "How've  you  been?" 
He  grins  and  looks  at  me. 
"I  been  eating  peaches 
off  some  mighty  fine  trees." 


THE  FIRST 

The  first  man  who  whistled 
thought  he  had  a  wren  in  his  m 
He  went  around  all  day 
with  his  lips  puckered, 
afraid  to  swallow. 
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The  s  more  to  choosing 
a  low-tar  cigarette 
than  justpickinga  numbei 


Any  low-tar  cigarette  will  give  you  a  low-tar  number. 
But  there's  something  else  that  you  should  consider.  We 

call  it  "filter  feedback'.'  -p  jr  

As  you  smoke,  tar  builds  up  on  the  r  3  n  1  a  TTI  6nf 
tip  of  your  cigarette  filter.  That's  "filter 


feedback'.'  Ordinary  flush-tipped  filters  put  that  tar  build- 
up flat  against  your  lips. 

And  that's  where  low-tar  Parliament  has  the  ad- 
vantage. Parliament's  filter  is  recessed  to  keep  tar  buildup 
from  touching  your  lips.  So  there's  no  "filter  feedback'.' 
All  you  get  is  that  smooth  Parliament  taste. 


10  mg. 
Kings 

12  mg. 

lOCfe 


More  than  just  a  low-tar  number. 


Parliament. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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vetting  the  meanings  take  care  of  themselves 


by  Joel  Agee 


I ASKED  MY  friend  BOB,  who  is  also  a  char- 
acter in  the  story  I'm  about  to  tell,  how 
he  thought  I  should  write  it.  "I  think  you 
should  write  it  the  way  Dinu  Lipatti  plays 
Jach,"  he  said.  We  both  laughed,  because  that 
iad  to  do  with  the  whole  point  of  the  story,  to 
he  extent  that  one  can  speak  of  its  having  any 
loint  at  all,  and  also  because  it  was  so  much 
asier  said  than  done. 


SUSIE  and  I  and  our  daughter  Gina  had 
gone  to  stay  with  some  friends  upstate 
over  the  Christmas  week,  and  Bob  had 
offered  to  stay  in  our  place,  water  the 
tlants,  and  feed  and  walk  our  two  dogs;  he 
ilso  planned  to  get  some  reading  and  writing 
lone.  It  was  extremely  cold  that  week,  and  our 
riends  were  unable  to  heat  their  house  to  a 
:omfortable  temperature.  Bob  was  quite  disap- 
)ointed  when  we  called  after  just  three  days 

0  let  him  know  we  were  coming  back.  He  said 
le  hadn't  done  any  reading  or  writing,  but  had 
>pent  all  his  time  listening  to  records  and  gat- 
ing to  know  and  trying  to  educate  the  dogs. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening — just  in  time, 
Bob  said  at  the  door,  to  watch  Julie  Harris 
jlaying  Emily  Dickinson  on  TV.  We  took  off 
)ur  coats,  placated  the  ecstatic  dogs,  heated 
lp  some  soup,  and  sat  down  in  the  living  room 
n  front  of  the  TV,  with  the  soup  bowls  on  our 
iaps.  Gina  had  withdrawn  to  her  room  to  play 
•vith  her  dolls.  We  could  see  the  heads  of  the 
audience  and.  on  the  stage,  Emily  Dickinson's 
iving  room.  Julie  Harris  stepped  in  wearing 

1  long  white  dress,  and  greeted  the  audience 
— apologetically,  as  if  we  were  guests  she  had 


kept  waiting.  From  what  I  thought  I  knew  about 
Emily  Dickinson,  she  was  a  shy  and  reclusive 
person  who  fled  from  guests  and  did  not  con- 
fide openly  in  more  than  a  few  individuals, 
and  then  usually  by  mail.  Clearly  she  was 
making  an  exception  for  us.  She  was  letting 
us  know  that  she  was  shrewd,  self-reliant,  and 
content.  She  radiated  a  confident  charm.  Her 
feet  were  solidly  planted  on  the  ground  at  an 
un-Victorian  distance  from  one  another.  Here 
was  a  modern  independent  woman,  comfort- 
ably at  home  with  her  abilities  and  even,  al- 
though at  a  distance,  with  the  world  that  had 
failed  to  recognize  them.  The  bridal  outfit,  the 
cake  recipes  she  proffered,  the  girlish  affec- 
tations were  just  masks  she  wore  with  ironic 
self-consciousness;  we,  the  elect,  were  being 
let  in  on  it. 

I  didn't  quite  believe  her,  and  I  didn't  trust 
Julie  Harris  for  trying  to  persuade  me  to  be- 
lieve it.  She  is  a  competent  actress,  however, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  patter  that  led  from 
Emily  Dickinson's  recipes  to  her  neighbors 
and  relatives  to  her  past,  and  from  cheerful 
confabulation  to  pain.  She  conveyed  this  emo- 
tion with  visceral  intensity,  and  for  a  moment 
my  own  viscera  and  tear  ducts  stirred  sym- 
pathetically. The  question  of  veracity  kept 
nagging,  though.  Was  this  loud,  passionate, 
sturdy,  heartbroken,  generous,  terrified,  com- 
pulsively talkative  woman  the  real  Emily  Dick- 
inson, exhumed  from  her  letters  by  myth-defy- 
ing scholars,  resuscitated  by  a  mimetic  genius? 
I  didn't  believe  it,  and  neither,  it  seemed,  did 
Bob.  who  was  muttering  and  shaking  his  head 
and  looking  at  the  rug. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked  him. 
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"She  should  have  come  down  by  now."  He 
looked  pained  and  worried. 
""How  do  you  mean?" 

"From  that  pitch — her  timing's  way  off." 

A  technical  objection.  Bob  has  had  some 
experience  as  an  actor,  so  perhaps.  I  thought, 
he's  in  a  position  to  judge  that.  I  had  no  idea. 
Still,  it  seemed  premature  and  too  peremptory 
to  say  that  so  soon.  My  guess  was  that  Julie 
Harris  had  no  intention  of  returning  to  the 
shallows  of  light  conversation,  not  now  that 
she  d  entered  those  emotional  rapids.  She  was 
clearly  headed  for  some  kind  of  Niagara.  After 
ten  minutes  or  so,  it  was  obvious  that  I  was 
right.  But  neither  was  Bob  mistaken.  She 
should  have  come  down.  Long  ago.  If  I  were 
this  woman's  guest,  I'd  be  cringing  before 
such  a  torrent  of  feeling.  She  cried  out,  she 
laughed  full-throatedly.  wept,  belted  out  her 
pain  and  outrage  for  all  the  world  to  hear. 
Who  was  doing  this,  and  where?  Surely  this 
wasn"t  Emily  Dickinson  in  the  cloistered  pri- 
vacy of  her  house  in  Amherst?  Of  course  not, 
it  was  Julie  Harris  on  Broadway  and  in  a  mil- 
lion T\  sets. 

But  not  just  that  either,  since  she  was  im- 
personating .  .  .  well,  whom?  But  of  course — 
the  inner  Emilv  Dickinson.  And  the  place  wras 
not  Amherst,  but  Here.  Obviouslv.  I  should 
have  known.  And  we  weren't  really  flesh-and- 
blood  guests  at  her  house,  but  the  ghostly  post- 
humous audience  to  whom  she  entrusted  her 
poems.  That  was  why  she  was  baring  her  soul. 
We  would  understand.  As  for  the  character  of 
that  soul.  I  would  have  to  accept  this  repre- 
sentation of  it  on  faith,  since  all  I  knew  about 
Dickinson  were  some  poems  and  the  image, 
possibly  mythical,  of  the  wan.  retiring,  mor- 
bidly timid  belle  of  Amherst.  If  only  she 
weren't  so  .  .  .  theatrical.  So  insistentlv  expres- 
sive. So  unquiet. 

I  remembered  something  I'd  read  while 
leafing  through  a  book  Susie  had  given  me  for 
Christmas,  a  study  called  Transcendental  Style 
in  F dm — something  about  emotionalism  in 
acting.  I  resolved  to  look  it  up  during  the  in- 
termission, maybe  show  it  to  Bob.  But  the  in- 
termission lasted  only  a  minute  or  two,  just 
enough  time  to  put  Gina  to  bed.  and  I  forgot 
about  the  book.  I  recall  suggesting  that  Julie 
Harris  was  doing  an  impressive  job  of  what- 
ever it  was  she  was  doing,  even  if  one  mistrust- 
ed the  way  she  conceived  the  character.  Bob 
disagreed:  in  his  view,  what  we  had  here  was 
a  ghastly  failure  of  nerves,  not  a  reasoned  in- 
terpretation. He  could  not  understand  how  an 
actress  of  such  professional  acumen  could  lose 
control  over  her  performance  like  that.  Then 
Susie.  I  believe,  suggested  that  we  withhold 
judgment  until  the  end  of  the  show,  and  that 


seemed  a  good  idea. 

Emily  briskly  walked  in,  waited  out  th< 
applause,  and,  with  the  seasoned  charm  of  th( 
professional  hostess,  initiated  the  second  par 
of  the  evening's  entertainment  with  some  hu 
morous  anecdotes,  followed  by  some  acutely 
sad  ones,  and  then  once  again  we  were  rushing 
downstream  toward  Niagara,  her  voice  becom 
ing  louder  and  more  and  more  shrill,  hurle< 
into  space  from  a  full  chest  with  almost  oper 
atic  bravura,  and  tears,  real  tears,  flowed  dowi 
her  cheeks,  poems,  deaths,  disappointment 
were  recited,  all  at  the  same  extreme  tragi* 
intensity  and  with  scarcely  a  moment  s  inter 
val,  all  distinctions  blurred  at  the  edge  of  th< 
chasm,  and  then  without  a  moment's  break  o: 
shift  in  tone,  ""Because  I  could  not  stop  fo: 
Death."  which  I  remembered  as  a  strange 
darkly  luminous  flower  of  a  poem,  like  fros 
on  a  window  at  night,  something  that  coul< 
onlv  have  taken  shape  in  the  depths  of  tin 
shadow-side  of  life,  in  near-unutterable  silence 
and  here  she  was  shouting  it  at  the  top  of  he 
lungs  and  with  a  pain-twisted  and  terroi 
stricken  expression  on  her  face.  The  word 
flew  over  the  brink,  most  of  them  flattenei 
out  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  delivery,  am 
perhaps  by  my  own  resistance  to  it:  "Cai 
riage!  .  .  .  Ourselves!  .  .  .  Immortality!  .  . 
Quivering  and  chill!  ...  A  swelling  of  th 
ground!  .  .  .  Centuries!  .  .  .  The  horses'  head 
were  toward  Eternity!" 

""She  shouldn't  be  shouting  like  that," 
said.  Bob  and  Susie  said  nothing.  With  th 
crisis  passed,  Emily  gradually  quieted.  Sh 
read  us  some  more  poems,  a  little  less  strident 
lv.  and  one  could  tell  that  they  were  beautifu 
and  some  of  them  were  funny.  Now  she  wa 
smiling  again,  she  was  remembering  us,  he 
guests,  and  just  as  if  nothing  much  had  trai 
spired,  she  gave  us  another  cake  recipe,  anc 
with  a  charming  apology  I  she  had  to  take  car 
of  some  domestic  business  i .  she  bade  us 
good  day  and  left  the  room.  The  audienc 
responded  with  a  standing  ovation  and  shoul 
of  ""Brava!" 


THE  DOGS  BY  now  were  whining  an 
pacing  before  the  front  door,  askin 
to  be  taken  out,  so  there  wasn't  muc 
time  to  discuss  the  show,  except  t 
establish  that  Susie  was  the  least  critical  an 
the  most  affected  of  the  three  of  us.  'T'll  tal 
to  you  tomorrow."  she  said.  "I've  got  to  tha 
out  and  get  some  sleep." 

It  was  very  cold  outside.  We  pulled  th 
hoods  of  our  parkas  over  our  heads,  jamme 
our  fists  into  our  pockets,  and  skipped  aroun 
with  our  shoulders  hunched  up.  steaming  lil< 


TO 


ioo-choo  trains.  One  of  the  dogs  walked  past 
5  slowly  with  his  nose  on  the  ground,  urinat- 
ig  at  the  same  time,  lifting  one  hind  leg  and 
len  the  other  just  enough  to  direct  the  jet 
gainst  his  front  legs,  and  Bob  said  that  was 
ae  of  the  stranger  pisses  he  had  seen  in  his 
fe.  We  talked  about  the  dogs  a  little,  their 
liosyncrasies,  their  interactions  with  us  and 
ith  each  other,  all  of  which  Bob  had  observ  ed 
ary  carefully  during  his  stay.  And  then  Bob 
lggested  delicately,  but  with  the  authority  of 
>ur  days  spent  in  close  and,  I'm  tempted  to 
iv,  personal  contact  with  them  ( as  opposed 
»  three  years  of  mere  friendly  coexistence), 
tat  perhaps  we  were  not  conscious  enough  of 
leir  vulnerable  and  complicated  dispositions. 

On  the  way  home  we  talked  about  the  rec- 
rds  Bob  had  listened  to.  Yes,  he  must  have 
jent  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  listening  to  them, 
>me  of  them  over  and  over.  He  told  me  what 
is  favorites  were:  a  recording  of  Argentine 
)lk  music  played  on  the  guitar,  Bach's  Second 
od  Sixth  Cello  Suites  played  by  Antonio 
inigro,  the  Jupiter  Symphony  conducted  by 
asals,  the  Telemann  Concertos  for  Flute  and 
ontinuo,  Phoebe  Snow  and  Bob  Dylan  when 

started  getting  too  heavy. 

"But  you  nearly  had  me  in  tears  a  couple 
f  times  with  some  of  those  records." 

"I  had  you  in  tears?  Or  the  records?" 

'"Well .  .  .  both.  The  damage  that  was  done 
>  them,  the  scratches,  candle  wax  spilled  on 
lem.  .  .  ." 

I  explained  that  it  wasn't  my  fault.  It's  true, 
)r  the  most  part.  These  records  have  passed 
-om  household  to  household,  from  country 
)  country  in  some  cases,  from  owner  to  own- 
r.  Some,  of  course,  I  damaged  myself. 

"Did  you  by  any  chance  listen  to  a  record- 
lg  of  Bach's  First  Partita?"  I  asked  then. 

Bob's  face  darkened,  as  it  will  when  he's 
sminded  of  something  particularly  grievous. 
Jh-oh,  had  that  record  got  scratched  too? 

"Yes,  I  did  hear  it,"  he  said. 

"Played  by  whom?" 

"Gould.  Isn't  that  the  one  you  have?  Glenn 
k)uld?" 

"Oh.  I  actually  hjjve  two  recordings,  one  by 
rould  and  one  by  Dinu  Lipatti.  I'm  glad  you 
idn't  hear  both,  because  I  was  looking  for- 
ward to  listening  to  them  with  you  and  com- 
■aring  them." 


r  raving  returned  to  the  house,  Bob 
j  M  brewed  some  tea  and  I  fed  the  dogs, 
I  and  then  we  settled  down  on  the  rug 
•**  -^-in  front  of  the  speakers,  and  I  put 
•n  the  Glenn  Gould.  Just  by  selecting  this  ver- 
ion  first,  I  realized,  I  was  betraying  my  pref- 


erence for  Lipatti's.  But,  no  matter,  Bob  would 
form  his  own  judgment  regardless  of  mine. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  listened. 

It  had  occurred  to  me  before,  and  was  es- 
pecially apparent  now,  that,  by  comparing 
Gould  and  Lipatti  against  one  another,  I  was 
diminishing  myself,  that  it  was  like  comparing 
an  elm  and  a  birch,  or  a  winter  morning  and 
a  summer  afternoon:  if  one  enchanted  me, 
why  should  that  preclude  my  enjoying  the 
other?  For  the  first  time,  I  noticed  that 
throughout  most  of  the  partita,  faintly  in  the 
background,  Gould  was  humming  the  tune. 
Why  hadn't  I  ever  heard  it?  How  much  had  I 
in  fact  heard  through  the  screen  of  prejudice? 
His  style  lacked  the  lyrical  sweetness  of  Lipat- 
ti's, it  was  true,  his  touch  was  altogether 
harder  and  more  crisp.  But  so  what?  Hearing 
it  without  comparison:  how  energetic  and  full 
it  was,  and  how  impeccably  exact  at  the  same 
time,  without  ever  being  rigid. 

By  the  third  or  fourth  movement,  I  had  en- 
tered the  music  fully  enough  so  that  no  think- 
ing intervened  between  me  and  what  it  was, 
and  not  until  the  last  movement,  the  giga,  did 
memory  and  the  habit  of  judging  come  in  to 
draw  up  a  tally  again.  Wasn't  there  something 
lacking  here,  something  that  was  present  in 
Dinu  Lipatti's  playing  of  it?  Something.  What 
was  it?  I  couldn't  name  it.  I  knew  what  it 
wasn't,  though,  and  noted  it  with  irritation: 
what  it  wasn't  was  this  apotheosis  of  picky 
exactitude,  these  mechanical  crickets  chipping 
away,  all  clockwork  and  no  song  (though 
faintly,  in  the  background,  Glenn  Gould  was 
still  singing) . 

When  it  was  over,  I  asked  Bob  what  his 
feelings  were  after  hearing  it  a  second  time 
I  I'd  already  surmised  that  he  hadn't  listened 
to  it  more  than  once). 

"It  was  very  painful,"  he  said. 

"What  about  it?" 

"The  way  he  plays  it,  the  way  it  sounds.  It 
shouldn't  be  played  on  a  piano  in  the  first 
place.  And  half  the  time  he  seems  to  be  try  ing 
to  make  the  piano  sound  like  a  harpsichord, 
which  doesn't  help." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  it  played  on  a  harpsi- 
chord?" 

"Yes!  That's  what  makes  this  so  painful  to 
listen  to." 

"What's  the  difference?" 

"You  can't  even  compare  it.  It's  like  silk 
and  corduroy.  It's  that  transparent  a  piece, 
and  this  sounds  so  goddamn  thick  and  heavy." 

"I  don't  mind  it  that  much,  except  for  the 
last  movement.  I  guess  I  accept—" 

His  finger  shot  up  to  admonish  me:  "No, 
you  can't  just  'accept.'" 

"I  can't?" 


'For  the  first 
time  I  noticed 
that  Gould  was 
humming  the 
tune.  Why 
hadn't  I  ever 
heard  it?  How 
much  had  I  in 
fact  heard 
through  the 
screen  of 
prejudice?" 
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 —  We  laughed.  Then  I  drew  the  Dinu  Lipatti 

IS  DIM 

record  out  of  its  sheath.  "Do  you  mind  hear- 

LIPAT"  ing  this.'  It's  played  on  tlie  piano.  too." 

g£Y  "No,  go  ahead,  it'll  he  interesting." 

DTrt)p  I  put  on  the  record,  sat  down  on  the  rug. 

KLFh'      ^rl.  ^  dosed  mv  eyes. 


IT  begins  with  a  wash  of  cordial  applause  . 
as  Lipatti  enters  the  stage,  i  Almost  no  one 
in  the  audience  knew  that  he  was  dying, 
that  he  was  in  pain,  that  he  hardly  had 
the  strength  to  sit  upright,  that  this  was  to  be 
his  last  recital. )  Then  he  plays  a  soft,  tentative 
arpeggio  in  the  key  the  partita  is  written  in. 
maybe  to  tune  himself  to  it  (at  which  point 
Bob  performed  an  audible  double  take,  and 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  to  look  at  him,  he  was 
leaning  away  from  the  speakers  as  if  alarmed, 
and  scowling  at  me,  and  that  made  us  both 
laugh  i .  Then  there's  a  long  stillness  pregnant 
with  expectation,  and  then  the  music  begins. 

Somewhere  during  the  third  movement,  I 
opened  my  eyes  and  saw  Bob  nodding  with  the 
beat  in  an  exaggerated  manner,  and  then  shak- 
ing his  head — disapprovingly,  it  seemed. 
"What's  the  matter?'-  I  asked. 
"I'll  tell  you  later;  let's  hear  it  first." 
Well,  if  he  doesn't  like  it  by  the  end  of  the 
giga.  too  bad  for  him.  I  closed  my  eyes  again. 

Since  it  was  I  who  had  set  the  terms  of  the 
comparison — "transcendence."  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  versus  the  lack  of  it — and  since 
these  terms  favored  Dinu  Lipatti  decidedly.  I 
had  no  difficulty  going  to  the  heart  of  the  mu- 
sic this  time,  or  maybe  I  should  say:  letting 
it  go  to  my  heart.  Listening  to  Gould  had  been 
like  watching  a  splendid  kaleidoscope.  But 
Lipatti  seemed  a  different  order  of  beauty.  It 
was  like  watching  the  bud  of  a  blossom  unfold 
petal  by  petal.  The  separate  movements,  in- 
stead of  succeeding  one  another  mechanically, 
seemed  to  evolve  from  a  common  stem,  toward 
some  luminous,  airy  center. 

It's  in  the  second  minuet,  the  next  to  the 
last  movement,  that  this  final  efflorescence  be- 
gins. There's  a  brightness,  a  transparency, 
and  a  kind  of  solemn  gaiety,  that  were  hinted 
at  through  the  previous  movements,  without 
ever  being  quite  released.  It's  here  that  Lipat- 
ti's  technical  virtuosity  seems  to  work  wonders 
— his  ability,  described  so  graphically  in  the 
album  notes,  to  wield  each  finger  indepen- 
dently of  the  others  "like  a  fantastic  ballet  of 
ten  elephant  trunks,  each  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  its  own  mahout."  to  give  to  each  note 
a  clear  ir.di\i duality  of  tone,  of  intensity,  of 
nuance:  and  I  think  it's  this  ringing  singleness 
of  each  and  all  the  notes  that  makes  their  con- 


cordance and  harmony  so  beautiful  and  s- 
perpetually  surprising. 

Then  comes  the  last  movement.  Somewher 
I  have  read  that  Gluck.  when  he  wrote  th 
aria  "Je  t  "implore"  for  one  of  his  operas,  wa 
haunted  by  this  particular  melody.  I  don' 
know  the  aria,  but  I  find  its  title  more  sugges 
tive  of  the  mood  of  this  giga  than  the  word 
"gracefully  rocking"  I  read  elsewhere,  in  son* 
musicologist's  description  of  it.  It's  too  pas 
sionate  to  be  merely  graceful,  though  implor 
is  perhaps  too  pathetic  a  word  for  this  tende 
urgency,  this  petitioning,  which,  after  all,  i 
answered,  or  answers  itself,  with  such  cor 
stancy  and  such  benign  and  emphatic  assin 
ance. 

There  is  a  moment  when  a  mechanical! 
reiterated  phrase  takes  the  place  of  this  swee 
conversation,  descending  the  scale  in  seeminj 
irresolution.  Then  from  the  lower  register,  fill 
heartedly.  the  answering  voice  repeats  its  mes 
sage,  and  the  upper  voice  joyfully  resumes  it 
questioning:  and  thus  they  continue;  arrivin 
again  at  the  moment  of  doubt  and  descension 
recovering  one  another  again  I  though  at  time 
the  two  are  very  clearly  one  when,  instead  o 
question  and  answer,  a  phrase  begun  in  th 
upper  register  is  completed  in  the  lower);  an 
concluding  with  a  bright,  upward-sweepin 
arpeggio. 

The  tone  arm  clicked  back  into  place, 
opened  mv  eves.  Bob  was  sitting  with  his  eye 
closed,  utterly  collapsed  into  himself,  burie 
in  his  beard.  After  a  few  moments  he  took 
deep  breath  and  straightened  up. 

"What  did  you  think  of  it?"  I  asked. 

"Outrageous." 

"What?" 

"That  was  outrageous." 

"Outrageously  what?  Good  or  bad?" 

He  rejected  both,  shaking  his  head. 

"The  way  he  played  that ...  the  way  h 
managed  to  produce  voices  inside  of  m 
body.  .  . ." 

"Oh  good,  good!  I  heard  the  same  thing 
How  in  hell  does  he  do  it?" 

"T  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  It  s  somethin 
unbelievable.  Actual  ...  I  prefer  to  think  c 
them  as  human  voices  .  . .  actual  voices. . . . 

"What  were  you  saying  during  the  piec< 
there  was  something  you  didn't  like?" 

"Oh.  That  third  movement.  Jesus.  I  thougl 
he  was  playing  it  much  too  literally.  I  coul 
almost  hear  the  goddamn  metronome  tickin 
away." 

"I  wonder."  I  said.  "Maybe  he's  delibei 
ately  restrained  the  music  there,  so  he  can  1< 
it  go  in  the  end." 

"That's  possible."  Bob  said. 

"My  question."  I  said,  "is,  How  does  h 


i  it?"  I  wasn't  quite  sure  what  I  meant  by 
at  question,  and  maybe  Bob  wasn't  either, 
r  lie  said  nothing. 

|  "Maybe  if  we  listened  to  it  again  . . . ,"  I  said. 
"How  about  a  few  dozen  times?" 

I  Just  then  my  glance  fell  on  the  book  I'd 

I  en  looking  for  earlier  in  the  evening:  Tran- 
endental  Style  in  Film,  by  Paul  Schrader.  It 
is  behind  the  record  player.  I  got  up  to  get  it. 
"Here's  something  I  wanted  to  show  you, 

|  )b,  something  about  acting.  Wait  a  minute, 
ght  here.  It's  Bresson,  the  filmmaker,  talk- 

I  g  about  Carl  Dreyer's  use  of  actors.  He  says: 
understand  that  at  the  time  this  film  was  a 
lall  revolution,  but  now  I  only  see  all  the 
tor?"  horrible  buffooneries,  terror-stricken 

|  imaces  which  make  me  want  to  flee.'  That's 
1  thought  there  was  more  to  it." 
Bob  looked  deeply  sunk  in  thought.  But  I 
•uld  tell  he  was  listening  and  curious. 
"I  remember  reading  other  statements  by 
-esson  about  acting,"  I  said.  "In  some  film 
agazine.  Oh,  well.  Maybe  it's  quoted  some- 
here  in  this  book  .  .  .  wait  .  .  .  ha.  There's 
mething:  'Bresson's  treatment  of  actors  is 
markably  similar  to  Ozu's  and  for  the  same 
asons.'  Let's  see,  now,  there's  a  footnote: 
'It's  very  easy,"  Ozu  said,  "to  show  emo- 
>ns  in  drama:  the  actors  cry  or  laugh  and 
is  conveys  sad  or  happy  feelings  to  the  au- 
ence.  But  this  is  mere  explanaticn.  Can  we 
ally  portray  a  man's  personality  and  dignity 
t  appealing  to  his  emotions?  I  want  to  make 
;ople  feel  what  life  is  like  without  delineat- 
g  dramatic  ups  and  downs."  '  How  about 
at?" 

Bob  made  an  appreciative  "Mmmmm,"  like 
i  Ozu  character. 

"Okay,  then  it  goes  back  to  Bresson  and 
zu,  comparing  them:  'Both  strove  to  elim- 
ate  any  expression  from  the  actor's  perfor- 
ance.  Neither  would  give  the  actor  "hints" 
•  explain  the  emotions  that  the  actor  should 
>nvey,  but  would  give  only  precise,  physical 
structions:  at  what  angle  to  hold  the  head, 
hen  and  how  far  to  turn  the  wrist,  and  so 
nth.  Both  used  repeated  rehearsals  to  "wear 
own"  any  ingrained  or  intractable  self-ex- 
ression,  gradually  transforming  fresh  move- 
ient  into  rote  action,  expressive  intonation  in- 
>  bland  monotone.'  " 

"Mmmmm." 

"I'm  trying  to  imagine  Julie  Harris  directed 
y  Robert  Bresson." 

"Mmm.  In  a  silent  movie." 

"I  wonder  why  she  did  that  so  loud." 

"I'm  telling  you,  she  lost  control." 

I  didn't  believe  that.  After  all,  she's  been 
erforming  that  show  for  weeks  on  Broadway 
id  what  we'd  seen  was  probably  a  tape  of  a 


particularly  successful  night.  She  must  have 
planned  it  that  way.  But  it  didn't  seem  a  point 
worth  debating.  1  continued  to  read  out  loud. 

"  "Bresson's  instructions  to  Roland  Monod, 
the  pastor  in  "A  Man  Escaped,'"  explain  both 
the  method  and  rationale  behind  this  theory 
of  acting:  "Forget  about  time  and  meaning. 
Don't  think  about  what  you're  saying;  just 
speak  the  words  automatically.  When  someone 
talks,  he  isn't  thinking  about  the  words  he 
uses,  or  even  about  what  he  wants  to  say.  Only 
concerned  with  what  he  is  saying,  he  just  lets 
the  words  come  out,  simply  and  directly!"  ' 

"Hm-hm!" 

"  'When  you  are  reading,  your  eye  just 
strings  together  black  words  on  white  paper, 
set  out  quite  neutrally  on  the  page.  It's  only 
after  you  have  read  the  words  that  you  begin 
to  dress  up  the  simple  sense  of  the  phrases  with 
intonation  and  meaning — that  you  interpret 
them.  The  film  actor  should  content  himself 
with  saying  his  lines.  He  should  not  allow 
himself  to  show  that  he  already  understands 
them.'  " 

I  had  begun  to  adjust  my  reading  to  Bres- 
son's specifications  by  delivering  word  for 
word  with  a  flat  affectless  voice,  letting  the 
meanings  take  care  of  themselves. 

"  'Play  nothing,  explain  nothing.'  " 

Just  then  my  eyes  skipped  inadvertently 
ahead,  and  having  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
future,  and  surprised  by  it,  the  rhythm  of  my 
reading  slowed  down  and  my  voice  rose  to  an 
emphatically  significant  pitch  as  I  read  the 
sentence  that  followed:  "  'A  text  should  be 
spoken  as  Dinu  Lipatti  plays  Bach.  His  won- 
derful technique  simply  releases  the  notes;  un- 
derstanding and  emotion  come  later.'  " 

After  recovering  from  the  strangeness  of 
what  had  happened,  we  had,  or  it  seemed  that 
we  had,  a  choice  as  to  how  to  conclude  this 
story  in  which  we  had  figured.  That  some  sort 
of  conclusion  had  been  reached  seemed  evi- 
dent. It  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  get  up  and 
leave  the  room  without  a  word,  and  go  to  bed. 
I  think  some  corrupted  remnant  of  readings 
in  Zen  literature  contributed  to  the  idea.  In 
any  case,  it  was  too  artificial  to  impel  me  to 
action,  though  it  might  have  been  effective. 
Probably  I  would  have  lain  laughing  through 
a  good  part  of  the  night,  and  heard  Bob  doing 
the  same  in  the  other  room,  and  kept  Susie 
awake  in  the  bargain.  The  second  possibility, 
the  one  that  was  actually  carried  out,  was  to 
talk,  not  about  what  had  happened — that 
would  have  been  to  "manhandle"  it  (Bob's 
word  for  all  kinds  of  indelicacy  I — but  about 
many  other  things,  one  subject  leading  to  an- 
other, until  our  brains  got  tired,  around  the 
break  of  dawn.  mil 


'It's  in  the 
second  minuet 
that  the  final 
efflorescence 
begins.  There's 
a  brightness,  a 
transparency, 
and  a  kind  of 
solemn  gaiety, 
that  were 
hinted  at 
through  the 
previous  move- 
ments, without 
ever  being 
quite  released." 
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The  Chicago 
Connection. 

With  it,  the  phone  system  of  tomorrow 
is  in  Chicago  today 


A  while  ago,  we  told  you  light- 
vave  communications  was  just 
round  the  corner.  Today,  it's  in  the 
treets  of  Chicago. 

For  the  first  time,  the  human 
'oice,  business  data  and  even  video 
ignals  are  being  carried  by  light- 
waves traveling  over  hair-thin  glass, 
ibers.  Instead  of  electric  current 
raveling  over  copper  wire. 

But  without  that  little  link  you 
ee  on  the  opposite  page,  lightwave 
ommunications  for  such  a  wide 
ange  of  services  might  still  be  an 
xperiment  in  a  lab.  And  without 
Vestern  Electric  technology,  the  link 
light  still  be  a  design  on  a  blueprint. 

The  link  is  an  outgrowth  of  an 
lea  from  the  people  at  Bell  Labs. 
Vhile  they  were  putting  the  major 
omponents  of  the  lightwave  system 
Dgether,  they  had  to  find  a  way  to 
plice  the  glass  fibers  and  get  the 
ght  across  the  splice,  without 
pilling  any. 

A  Simple  Idea 

The  idea  they  came  up  with  was 
eceptively  simple.  A  coupling 
evice  made  up  of  tiny  grooved  chips, 
mailer  than  the  tip  of  your  finger, 
liat  would  guide  the  ends  of  the 
air-thin  fibers  and  butt  them  up 


in  perfect  alignment. 

There  was  only  one  hitch. 
Making  one  chip  was  easy.  But  there 
was  no  machinery  that  could  mass 
produce  all  the  identical  chips  that 
would  be  needed  for  a  lightwave 
system  like  the  one  in  Chicago. 

Making  Ideas  Reality 

That's  where  Western  Electric's 
Engineering  Research  Center  (ERC) 
comes  in.  Turning  ideas  into  tech- 
nological innovations  is  nothing  new 
at  Western  Electric's  ERC. 

In  its  13  years  of  existence,  the 
ERC  has  piled  up  an  impressive  list 
of  innovations  that  have  become 
manufacturing  standards. 

Western  Electric  was  the  first 
company  in  the  world  to  manufacture 
the  transistor. 

It  was  the  first  to  put  the  laser 
to  work  as  a  useful  production  tool. 

And  it  is  the  company  that  went 
beyond  conventional  machining 
techniques  to  make  the  chips  for 
Chicago's  lightwave  system. 

Each  chip  is  pure  silicon  crystal. 
Its  internal  structure  (a  criss-cross 
arrangement  of  intersecting  planes) 
provides  a  built-in  blueprint  for 
regularly  spaced  grooves.  And 
because  the  crystal's  diagonal 


planes  etch  faster  than  its  perpendic- 
ular planes,  uniform  grooves  can  be 
chemically  cut  into  the  chip. 

By  combining  the  science  of 
chemistry  and  the  art  of  lithography, 
Western  Electric's  Engineering 
Research  Center  developed  a  way 
to  etch  12  ultra-precise,  perfectly 
shaped,  identical  V-grooves  on  each 
chip.  With  each  groove  no  wider  than 
a  hair  and  separated  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth  from  its  neighbors. 

And,  more  importantly,  they 
were  able  to  reproduce  these  chips 
so  that  each  one  was  a  perfect  double 
of  the  other. 

Teamwork  is  the  Key 

The  telecommunications  revolu- 
tion beginning  in  Chicago  is  another 
good  example  of  how  Western  Electric 
and  Bell  Labs  help  put  new  tech- 
nology into  practical  use  for  the  Bell 
telephone  companies,  quickly  and 
economically. 

Their  close  relationship  is  an 
important  reason  why  your  telephone 
system  is  the  most  efficient  and 
reliable  communications  system  in 
the  world.  And  it's  a  basic  reason  why 
innovations  in  technology 
are  a  common  occurrence 
in  the  Bell  System. 
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We  Are  Norsemen 

A  story  by  T.  Coraghessan  Boyle 

>^-T  e  are  Norsemen,  hardy  and  bold.  We  mount  the  black 

I /J/  waves  in  our  doughty  sleek  ships  and  go  a-raiding.  We 
f  Y  are  Norsemen,  tough  as  stone.  At  least  some  of  us  are. 
Myself,  I'm  a  skald — a  poet,  that  is.  I  go  along  with  Thor- 
kell  Son  of  Thorkell  the  Misaligned  and  Kolbein  Snub  when  they  sack 
the  Irish  coast  and  violate  the  Irish  children,  women,  dogs,  and  cattle 
and  burn  the  Irish  houses  and  pitch  the  ancient  priceless  Irish  manu- 
scripts into  the  sea.  Then  I  sing  about  it.  Doggerel  like  this: 

Fell  I  not  nor  failed  at 
Fierce  words,  but  my  piercing 
Blade  mouth  gave  forth  bloody 
Bane  speech,  its  harsh  teaching. 

Catch  the  kennings?  That's  the  secret  of  this  skaldic  verse — make  it 
esoteric  and  shoot  it  full  of  kennings.  Anyway,  it's  a  living. 

But  I'm  not  here  to  carp  about  a  skald's  life,  I'm  here  to  make  art. 
Spin  a  tale  for  posterity.  Weave  a  web  of  mystery. 
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'hat  year  the  winter  ran  at  us  like  a 
sword,  October  to  May.  You  know  the 
sort  of  thing:  permafrosting  winds, 
record  cold.  The  hot  springs  crusted 
over,  birds  stiffened  on  the  wing  and  dropped 
to  the  earth  like  stones.  Thorkell  the  Old  froze 
to  the  crossbar  in  the  privy.  Even  worse:  thin- 
ribbed  wolves  yabbered  on  our  doorstep, 
chewed  up  our  coats  and  boots,  and  then,  one 
snowy  night,  made  off  with  Thorkell  the  Young. 
It  was  impossible.  We  crouched  round  the  fire, 
thatch  leaking,  days  short,  the  mead  barrel 
deep.  We  drank,  shivered,  roasted  a  joint,  told 
tales.  The  fire  played  off  our  faces,  red-gold 
and  amber,  and  we  fastened  on  the  narrator's 
voice,  entranced,  falling  in  on  ourselves,  the 
*oft  cadences  pulling  us  through  the  waves,  il- 
luminating shorelines,  battlefields,  mountains 
of  plunder.  Unfortunately,  the  voice  was  most 
often  mine.  Believe  me,  in  a  winter  like  that  a 
skald  really  earns  his  keep — eight  months,  sev- 
en days  a  week,  and  an  audience  of  hard-bit- 
ten critics  with  frost  in  their  beards.  The  nights 
dragged  on. 

One  bleak  morning  we  saw  that  yellow 
shoots  had  begun  to  stab  through  the  cattle 
droppings  in  the  yard.  We  stretched,  yawned, 
and  filled  our  boat  with  harrying  material.  We 
took  our  battle-axes,  our  throwing  axes,  our 
hewing  axes,  our  massive  stroke-dealing  swords, 
our  disemboweling  spears,  a  strip  of  jerky, 
and  a  jug  of  water.  As  I  said,  we  were  tough. 
Some  of  us  wore  our  twin-horned  battle  hel- 
mets, the  sight  of  which  interrupts  the  vital 
functions  of  our  victims  and  inspires  high-keyed 
vibrato.  Others  of  us,  in  view  of  fifteen-degree 
temperatures  and  a  stiff  breeze  whitening  the 
peaks  of  the  waves,  felt  that  the  virtue  of 
toughness  had  its  limits.  I  decided  on  a  lynx 
hat  that  gave  elaborate  consideration  to  the 
ears. 

There  were  thirteen  of  us:  Thorkell  Son  of 
Thorkell  the  Misaligned,  Thorkell  the  Short. 
Thorkell  Thorkellsson,  Thorkell  Cat,  Thorkell 
Flat-Nose,  Thorkell-neb.  Thorkell  Ale-Lover. 
Thorkell  the  Old,  Thorkell  the  Deep-Minded, 
Ofeig,  Skeggi,  Grim,  and  me.  We  were  tough. 
We  were  hardy.  We  were  bold. 

We  fought  over  the  gravel  brake  to  launch 
our  terrible  swift  ships.  The  wind  shrieked  of 
graves  robbed,  the  sky  was  a  hearth  gone  cold. 
An  icy  froth  soaked  us  to  the  waist.  Then  we 
were  off,  manning  the  oars  in  smooth  Nordic 
sync,  the  ship  lurching  through  rocky  breakers, 
heaving  up,  slapping  down.  The  spray  shot 
needles  into  our  eyes,  the  oars  lifted  and 
dipped.  An  hour  later  the  mainland  winked  in- 
to oblivion  behind  the  dark  lids  of  sea  and  sky. 
T.  Coraghessan  Boyle  is  an  editor  of  The  Iowa  Review. 
His  stories  have  appeared  in  several  national  magazines. 


f  T  \  ays  ROSE  UP  out  of  the  water  and 
(9§     1  ?ank  before  us.  Intrepid  Norsemen, 
m    §  we  rode  the  currents,  the  salt  breeze 
tickling  our  nostrils  and  bellying  the 
sail.  Thorkell  Flat-Nose  was  our  navigator.  He 
kept  two  ravens  on  a  cord.  The  sea  whispered 
at  the  prow,  the  tiller  hissed  behind  us.  and 
the  weeks  sloshed  by  like  flecks  of  foam.  Then 
one  morning,  before  dawn,  Thorkell  Ale-Lover 
snuffed  the  breeze  and  cried,  "Land-ho!"  We 
were  fell  and  grim  and  ravenous.  We  looked 
up  at  the  black  ribbon  of  the  Irish  coast  and 
grinned  like  wolves.  Our  shoulders  dug  at  the 
oars,  the  sea  sliced  by.  An  hour  later  we  landed. 

Ofeig.  the  berserker,  was  for  sniffing  out 
habitations,  freebooting,  and  laying  waste. 
But  dawn  was  creeping  on  apace,  and  Thorkell 
Son  of  Thorkell  the  Misaligned  reminded  him 
that  we  Norsemen  attack  only  under  cover  of 
darkness,  swift  and  silent  as  a  nightmare.  Ofeig 
did  not  take  it  well:  the  berserker's  rage  came 
on  him.  and  he  began  to  froth  and  chew  at  his 
tongue  and  howl  like  a  skinned  beast.  It  was  a 
tense  moment.  We  backed  off  as  he  grabbed 
for  his  battle-axe  and  whirred  it  about  his 
head.  Fortunately  he  stumbled  over  a  root  and 
attacked  the  earth,  gibbering  and  slavering, 
sparks  slashing  out  from  buried  stones  as  if 
the  ground  had  suddenly  caught  fire. 

Our  reaction  to  all  this  was  swift  and  un- 
complicated: we  moved  up  the  beach  about 
200  yards  and  settled  down  to  get  some  rest. 
The  Thorkells  slept  on  their  feet.  I  stretched 
out  in  a  patch  of  wildflowers  and  watched  the 
sky,  Ofeig's  howls  riding  the  breeze  like  a  ce- 
lestial aria,  waves  washing  the  shore. 


f  w  woke  to  the  SOUND  of  whetstone  on  axe: 
f  _  m  we  were  polishing  the  blades  of  our  fear- 
m  some  battle  weapons.  It  was  late  afternoon. 
We  hadn't  eaten  in  days.  Thorkell-neb  and 
Skeggi  stood  naked  on  the  beach,  basting  one 
another  with  black  mud  scooped  from  a  near- 
by marsh.  I  joined  them.  We  darkened  our 
flaxen  hair,  drew  grim  black  lines  under  our 
eyes,  chanted  fight  songs.  The  sun  hit  the  wa- 
ter like  a  halved  fruit,  then  vanished.  A  horned 
owl  shot  out  across  the  dunes.  Crickets  skreeked 
in  the  bushes.  The  time  had  come.  We  drummed 
one  another  about  the  neck  and  shoulders  for 
a  while  ("Yeah!"  we  yelled,  "Yeah!"),  fas- 
tened our  helmets,  and  then  raced  our  serpent- 
headed  ship  into  the  waves. 

A  few  miles  down  the  coast  we  came  upon 
a  light  flickering  out  over  the  dark  corruga- 
tions of  the  sea.  As  we  drew  closer  it  became 
apparent  that  the  source  of  light  was  detached 
from  the  coast  itself — could  it  be  an  island? 
Our  blood  quickened,  our  lips  drew  back  in 


'In  a  winter  like 
that  a  skald 
really  earns  his 
keep — eight 
months,  seven 
days  a  week, 
and  an 
audience  of 
hard-bitten 
critics  with 
frost  in  their 
beards." 
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anticipation.  Ravin  and  rapine  at  last!  There 
would  be  no  escape  from  our  pure  silent  fury, 
ice  of  secreting  treasures,  no  hope  of 

ijiforcements  hastily  roused  from  bumpkin 
beds  in  the  surrounding  countryside.  Ha! 

An  island  it  was — a  tiny  point  of  land,  slick 
with  ghostly  cliffs  and  crowned  with  the  walls 
of  a  monastery.  We  circled  it,  shadows  on  the 
dark  swell.  The  light  seemed  to  emanate  from 
a  stone  structure  atop  the  highest  crag — some 
bookish  monk  with  his  nose  to  the  paper,  no 
doubt,  copying  by  the  last  of  the  firelight.  He 
was  in  for  a  surprise.  We  rode  the  bosom  of 
the  sea  and  waited  for  the  light  to  fail.  Sud- 
denly Thorkell  the  Old  began  to  cackle.  "That'll 
be  Inishmurray,"  he  wheezed.  "Fattest  monas- 
tery on  the  west  coast."  Our  eyes  glowed  as 
the  light  died  and  the  world  became  night. 

We  watched  the  bookish  monk  in  our  minds' 
eyes:  kissing  the  text  and  laying  it  on  a  shelf, 
scattering  the  fire,  plodding  wearily  to  his  cell 
and  the  cold  gray  pallet.  I  recited  an  incen- 
diary verse: 

Eye-bleed  monk, 

Night  his  bane. 

Darkness  masks 

The  sea-wound, 

Mickle  fell, 

Mickle  stark. 
I  finished  the  recitation  with  a  flourish,  rolling 
the  mickles  like  thunder.  Then  we  struck. 


T  was  child's  play.  The  slick  ghostly 
cliffs  were  like  rolling  meadows,  the  outer 
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t  wall  a  branch  in  our  path.  There  was  no 
sentry,  no  watchdog,  no  alarm.  We 
dropped  down  into  the  courtyard,  naked,  our 
bodies  basted  black,  our  doughty  death-deal- 
ing weapons  in  hand.  We  were  shadows,  fears, 
fragments  of  a  bad  dream. 

Thorkell  Son  of  Thorkell  the  Misaligned 
stole  into  a  little  stone  chapel  and  emerged 
with  a  glowing  brand.  Then  he  set  fire  to  two 
or  three  of  the  wickerwork  cells  and  a  pile  of 
driftwood.  From  that  point  on  it  was  pande- 
monium— Ofeig  tumbling  stone  crosses,  the 
Thorkells  murdering  monks  in  their  beds, 
Skeggi  and  Thorkell  the  Old  chasing  women. 
Thorkell  Ale-Lover  waving  joints  of  mutton 
and  horns  of  beer.  The  Irish  defended  them- 
selves as  best  they  could,  two  or  three  monks 
coming  at  us  with  barbed  spears  and  pilgrim's 
staffs,  but  we  made  short  work  of  them.  After 
all,  wc  were  Norsemen. 

For  my  own  part,  I  darted  here  and  there 


through  the  smoke  and  rubble,  seized  with  a 
destructive  frenzy,  frightening  women  and 
sheep  with  my  hideous  blackened  features.  I 
even  cut  down  a  doddering  crone  for  the  sake 
of  a  gold  brooch,  my  sweetheart  Thorkella  in 
mind.  Still,  despite  the  lust  and  chaos  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  anarchy,  I  kept  my  head  and 
my  poet's  eye.  I  observed  each  of  the  princi- 
pal Thorkells.  noting  each  valorous  swipe  and 
thrust,  the  hot  skaldic  verses  already  forming 
on  my  lips.  But  then  suddenly  I  was  distracted: 
the  light  had  reappeared  in  the  little  cell  atop 
the  crag.  I  counted  Thorkells  (no  mean  feat 
when  you  consider  the  congeries  of  legs  and 
arms,  sounds  and  odors,  the  panicked  flocks 
of  sheep,  pigs,  and  chickens,  the  jagged  flames, 
the  furious  womanizing,  gourmandising,  and 
sodomizing  carried  on  by  the  crew) .  As  I  say,  I 
counted  Thorkells.  Wre  were  all  in  sight.  Up 
above,  the  light  grew  in  intensity,  flaming  like 
a  planet  against  the  night  sky.  I  thought  of  the 
bookish  monk  and  started  up  the  hill. 

The  night  murmured  around  me:  crickets, 
katydids,  cicadas,  and  far  below  the  rush  of 
waves  on  the  rocks.  The  glare  from  the  fires 
behind  me  gave  way  to  blackness,  rich  and 
star-filled.  I  hurried  toward  the  cell,  lashed  by 
malice  aforethought  and  evil  intent — bookish 
monk,  bookish  monk — and  burst  through  the 
door.  I  was  black  and  terrible,  right  down  to 
the  tip  of  my  foreskin.  "Arrrrr!"  I  growled. 
The  monk  sat  at  a  table,  hands  clenched,  head 
bent  over  a  massive  tome.  He  was  just  as  I'd 
pictured  him:  pale  as  milk,  a  fringe  of  dark 
hair  around  his  tonsure,  puny  and  frail.  He  did 
not  look  up.  I  growled  again,  and  when  I  got 
no  response  I  began  to  slash  at  candles  and 
pitchers  and  icons  and  all  the  other  supersti- 
tious trappings  of  the  place.  Pottery  splashed 
to  the  floor,  shelves  tumbled.  Still  he  bent  over 
the  book. 

The  book.  W  hat  in  Frigg's  name  was  a  book 
anyway?  Scratchings  on  a  sheet  of  cowhide. 
Could  you  fasten  a  cloak  with  it,  carry  mead 
in  it,  impress  women  with  it,  wear  it  in  your 
hair?  There  was  gold  and  silver  scattered  round 
the  room,  and  yet  he  sat  over  the  book  as  if  it 
could  glow7  or  talk  or  something.  The  idiot. 
The  pale,  puny,  unhardy,  unbold  idiot.  A  rage 
came  over  me.  I  shoved  him  aside  and  snatched 
up  the  book,  thick  pages,  dark  characters,  the 
mvstery  and  magic.  Snatched  it  up,  me,  a  poet, 
a  Norseman,  an  annihilator.  Snatched  it  up 
and  watched  the  old  monk's  suffering  features 
as  I  fed  it,  page  by  filthy  page,  into  the  fire. 
Ha! 


E  are  Norsemen,  hardy  and  bold.  We  mount  the  black  waves  in 
our  doughty  ships  and  we  go  a-raiding.  We  are  Norsemen,  tough 
stone.  We  are  Norsemen.  mil 
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On  the  role  of  the  novel 


FTTl  he  novel  has  never  been 
I  healthier  nor  more  entertain- 
ing, containing,  as  it  always 
has,  the  Complete  Emotional 
Records  in  all  their  minutiae  of  every 
demonstrated  or  secret  glory  or  shab- 
biness  experienced  by  mankind.  For 
no  other  artifacts  can  that  claim  be 
made;-  The  novel  is  the  most  satisfy- 
ingly  complex  of  all  artifacts  designed 
by  human  need. 

The  first,  Aethiopica,  by  Bishop  He- 
liodorus,  was  written  in  398  A.D.  in 
Thessaly.  It  told  the  story  of  a  wild 
love  affair  in  which  Theagenes  did  not 
say  to  Chariclea,  "Being  in  love  means 
never  having  to  say  you're  sorry." 
That  was  1,579  years  ago.  Since  then, 
the  novel  has  survived  with  expand- 
ing good  health,  not  because  it  is  art 
I  because  now  and  then  it  is  art )  but 
because  it  has  always  understood  the 
reason  for  its  own  existence:  to  en- 
tertain. Anything  else  which,  among 
billions  of  pages  in  thousands  of  lan- 
guages, came  to  be  viewed  as  art,  was 
the  by-product  of  a  passing  genius. 

Despite  what  the  elaborately  man- 
nered literary  establishment  regularly 
tries  to  tell  us,  the  American  novel  is 
not  in  peril  of  disappearing.  It  changes 
with  the  daydreams  of  its  readers  and 
keeps  pace  with  their  acceptance  of, 
or  withdrawal  from,  reality — but  un- 
less the  reader's  sanity  itself  is  in  dan- 
ger, the  novel  cannot  be  in  danger 
either.  It  is  being  transformed  by  its 
source,  the  people,  as  it  always  has 
been,  and  into  ?oniething  more  schizo- 
phrenic than  merely  insular.  The  Great 
American  Novel  is  still  writing  itself 
deep  within  the  burgeoning  fiction  fac- 
tory which  has  beccme  the  modern 
American  psyche,  that  psyche  which  is 
under  pressure  from  a  mass  yearn- 
ing of  more  bewildering  complexity 
than  it  has  ever  faced  because  every- 
thing— politics,  crime,  sports,  welfare, 

Richard  Condon's  most  recent  novel  is  The 
Abandoned  Woman. 


religion,  and  statistics — has  become  a 
matter  of  emotions  endlessly  reflected 
in  an  infinity  of  mirrors. 

Readers  rightly  take  the 
word  fiction  literally,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  satirical 
fiction,  which  makes  a  direct 
comment  on  life  and  which  is  enjoyed 
because  the  readers  know  this  is  about 
somebody  else.  Until  the  mighty  laser, 
on  which  all  future  technology  shall 
be  blamed,  causes  the  invention  of  a 
printing  system  whereby  the  hero/ 
heroine's  name  in  every  novel  is  the 
name  of  the  reader  and  the  names  of 
all  the  other  characters  the  names  of 
his  friends  (as  has  happened  with  some 
children's  books) ,  readers  will  continue 
to  believe  that  fiction  is  fictional,  and 
the  novel  will  remain  unable  to  change 
anything. 

For  no  work  of  fiction  has  ever 
changed  anything,  any  more  than 
flashlights  have.  Traditionally,  novels 
are  read  in  the  United  States  by  1.7 
percent  of  the  population — which  some- 
what reduces  their  clout — although  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  paperbacks 
which  are  read  are  as  grains  of  sand 
on  the  bottom  of  a  birdcage.  It  was 
economics  that  altered  the  condition  of 
slavery,  not  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  The 
force  of  the  newspaper  accounts  follow- 
ing upon  The  Jungle,  rather  than  the 
novel  itself,  pushed  politicians  to  enact 
(illusory)  Pure  Food  legislation  in  1906. 

Book  reviewers,  often  called  "crit- 
ics," and  teachers  of  "creative  w  riting" 
urge  that  the  novel  "hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,"  which  is  typical  of  the 
kind  of  advice  given  by  all  outsiders. 
The  insiders  are  those  people  who  read 
novels  for  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the 
people  who  write  them  with  or  without 
reasons.  In  that  enormous  mass  of 
boredom  and  lust,  one  finds  as  many 
different  fancies  in  the  reading  as  there 
are  in  the  writing,  which  is  why  there 


by  Richard  Condon 

are  "disappointing"  novels:  i.e.,  a  read- 
er with  one  set  of  fantasies  chose  a 
novel  wrhich  embodied  different  ones. 
"Every  girl  to  her  own  taste,"  said  the 
soubrette  as  she  kissed  Charles  de 
Gaulle.  But  not  all  soubrettes  could 
feel  that  passion.  Even  the  passion 
may  vary  if  tempered  by  thrift — as,  for 
example,  when  the  woman  at  the  book- 
launching  cocktail  party  tells  the  au- 
thor, "I  cannot  wait  until  it  comes  out 
in  paperback." 

Yet  neither  reader  nor  writer  (and 
there  aren't  many  symbioses  like  this 
left  in  nature)  has  much  interest  in 
"the  mirror  held  up" — too  limiting. 
The  reader  is  interested  in  how  many 
permutations  of  guilt,  love,  pain,  vir- 
tue, justice,  and  place  can  be  un- 
folded. The  writer  is  interested  in  say- 
ing only  what  he  or  she  wants  to  say 
about  such  things.  Mirrors,  after  all, 
are  repetitious;  the  novel  is  more  than 
a  mirror. 


A NOVEL  IS  a  codification  of 
reality — of  emotion,  people, 
and  places.  Joseph  Heller  cod- 
ifies the  realities  for  our  times 
as  Mark  Twain  codified  them  for  his. 
But  other  media  do  this,  too,  in  their 
way.  There  exists  a  vast  literature  to 
certify  to  the  reality  of  clothing  fash- 
ions (on  a  flight  to  Acapulco  recently, 
all  119  passengers  of  both  sexes  and 
including  first  class  wore  blue  jeans, 
in  the  manner  of  rich  convicts  in  search 
of  some  sunshine)  ;  to  the  reality  of  mul- 
timillion-dollar games  (or  "sports"), 
wherein  grown  men  toss  variously 
shaped  balls  at  each  other — or  hit  them 
with  sticks  or  kick  them  or  roll  them 
— and  the  rest  of  the  country  then 
spends  the  ensuing  week,  until  the  next 
set  of  games,  talking  about  it;  and  to 
the  day-to-day  realities  of  other  sig- 
nificant activities  celebrated  by  our 
people. 

There  are  also  newspaper  writers 
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called  "political  analysts"  and  "com- 
mentators" who  turn  out  millions  of 
words  daily  from  the  capitals  of  the 
world  to  reassure  their  readers  of  the 
reality  of  their  governments.  And  this 
is  difficult  work.  For  example,  a  defect- 
ing Soviet  pilot,  Mr.  Viktor  Belenko. 
has  blurted  that  the  Soviet  Army  has 
gone  underground  (as  in  The  Hobbit) 
to  avoid  detection  by  American  satel- 
lite cameras,  and,  because  the  cameras 
can  detect  heat  signals,  has  had  to 
permanently  refrigerate  Russian  soil 
above  the  317,288  acres  of  key  mili- 
tary installations  to  a  depth  of  twenty- 
two  feet.  Naturally,  the  Pentagon  ana- 
lysts who  read  this,  using  their  own 
reality  decodifiers  called  "the  debrief- 
ing process,"  will  see  at  once  that  we 
must  permanently  refrigerate  down  to 
thirty-six, feet  over  the  709,231  acres  of 
our  key  military  installations.  The  di- 
rect taxpayer  cost  of  this  will  need  to 
be  translated  into  reader  reality  by  such 
journalists  as  James  Reston,  Rod  Mac- 
Leish,  and  the  staff  of  Newsday.  They 
will  each  disagree  with  the  others'  opin- 
ions until  the  issue  is  forgotten — and 
this  is  why  many  readers  prefer  the 


novel  to  newspapers  and  television. 

All  codifiers  of  reality,  particularly 
the  novel,  are  explanations  that  ex- 
ploit the  preconceived  prejudices  of 
the  reader.  All  changes  are  rung,  Where 
the  novel  differs  from  the  other  media 
in  the  glutted  world  of  communica- 
tions is  in  the  subjective  viewpoint  it 
must  represent.  This  viewpoint  must 
be  unique  to  the  reader  because  it  is 
original  with  the  author,  because  it 
forms  the  author's  reality. 

Imagine  the  novel  as  a  fat  lady  lean- 
ing on  a  second-story  windowsill  in  a 
large  house.  We  are  able  to  see  one- 
third  of  her.  We  must  imagine  two- 
thirds  of  her.  Add  one  novel  to  four 
readers  and — lo ! — we  have  five  novels. 
Everything  we  read,  feel,  ignore,  taste, 
see,  hear,  and  resist  is  filtered  through 
the  reflexes  of  our  individual  lifetimes 
of  conditioning. 

In  other  words,  the  novel  exists  on 
various  levels.  The  first  level  corre- 
sponds to  the  perspective  of  the  author. 
Because  he  thinks  he  invented  all  of 
his  book's  internal  components,  he 
thinks  he  knows  everything  there  is  to 
know  about  it  and  will  fight  to  the 
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death  for  this  inside  position  on  any 
talk  show.  But  he  is  limited  by  bis  life- 
time of  conditioning.  Most  of  the  svm- 
bols  and  signals  he  has  planted  in  his 
book  he  does  not  understand  at  all. 
When  he  reads  the  same  novel  many- 
years  later,  he  frequently  finds  in  it 
things  he  had  not  known  he  had  put 
there. 

The  next  level  is  in  the  view  of  the 
reader.  This  rare  creature  (one  exists 
on  the  map  of  the  United  States  side 
by  side  with  1,333  nonreaders)  may 
argue  hotly,  or  with  indifference,  with 
other  readers  of  the  same  book  as  to 
what  it  was  about  or  what  it  meant. 
Readers,  because  of  their  own  condi- 
tioning, often  differ  sharply  with  the 
"reality"  which  the  author  imagined 
he  had  written  because,  when  things 
live  only  in  the  mind,  we  are  allowed 
to  find  what  we  seek:  and  what  we 
seek  are  shapes  from  the  only  past  we 
know  as  individuals. 

The  third  and  final  level  is  in  the 
view  of  the  professional  reader/review- 
er/critic— a  hired  opinion  eager  to  be 
accepted  by  his  reviewing  peers  not 
for  his  perceptions  but  for  his  grasp 
of  literary  trends,  who  is  paid  to  "ar- 
ticulate" what  he  has  read  rather  than 
experience  it.  as  do  normal  readers, 
judging  it  by  whatever  emotions  he 
suspects  he  currently  shares  with  his 
reviewer  colleagues. 


THE  LITERARY  "CRITIC."  if  that 
word  may  be  used  when  not 
more  than  seven  exist  in  our 
country,  as  a  mercenary  will 
defend  a  position  on  what  he  believes 
realitv  should  be  at  the  moment  when 
he  reads  any  one  novel — a  droplet  in 
his  annual  river  of  novels — and.  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  attempts 
the  impossible  task  of  reflecting  on 
the  emotional  responses  of  thousands 
of  other  readers  and  nonreaders,  the 
readers  who  read  only  the  review  and 
not  the  book  he  discusses  therein.  While 
only  the  past  of  this  book  is  in  the 
hands  of  reviewers,  however,  its  future 
rests  with  the  reader,  who,  having 
chosen  one  novel  out  of  many  for  his 
own  reasons,  has  the  power  to  bring  to 
it  his  own  new  layers  of  meaning. 

That  reader  also  brings  symbols  to 
the  novel,  a  new  set  for  each  one  he  or 
she  reads,  transmuting  what  the  nov- 
elist has  written  at  will  and  creating 
as  many  meanings  as  there  are  seekers 
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THAT'S  ENTERTAINMENT!  

of  meanings.  It  is  from  the  craters  be- 
tween these  meanings  that  the  truth 
begins  to  ooze  which  forms  itself  into 
three  distinct  kinds  of  novels: 

There  is  the  rare,  rarer,  rarest  kind, 
which  contains  such  truth  as  might  be 
shared  by  the  greatest  number  of  read- 
ers from  the  greatest  number  of  cul- 
tures for  the  greatest  lengths  of  time. 
(Standard  references  here  could  be 
War  and  Peace  and  Huckleberry  Finn.) 
There  is  the  more  accessible  novel, 
which  contains  truths-in-plural,  infor- 
mational more  than  inspirational  tran- 
scendence; which  is  about  the  diffi- 
culties, ecstasies,  satisfactions,  and  ap- 
provals of  the  immediate  world  at  the 
present,  and  lacks  the  reach  to  grasp 
truths  for  all  time.  Would  you  believe 
the  novels  of  W.  Somerset  Maugham, 
Charles  Mc'Carry,  and  Max  Beerbohm, 
ineluctable  masters?  This  second  cate- 
gory is  the  reason  the  novel  bothered 
to  invent  itself  at  all.  It  may  not  be  art, 
but  it  is  entertainment.  Any  reader 
with  sore  feet  or  a  sorer  soul  knows 
that  literary  entertainment  is  a  high 
calling,  and  no  matter  that  Graham 
Greene  denigrated  the  word  by  im- 
prisoning it  within  quotation  marks. 

Leastly,  there  is  the  novel  which  re- 
hashes other  people's  truths,  telling 
thrice-told  tales  again.  This  is  called 
popular  fiction  because  frequently  this 
is  the  reader's  favorite  category,  as 
the  sales  figures  show  us.  It  exists  to 
keep  readers  from  thinking,  to  keep 
publishers  from  worrying.  No  one  need 
sit  alone  inside  his  skull  and  remem- 
ber what  he  did  at  2:07  last  Saturday 
morning  and  why  he  keeps  lying  about 
it  to  his  analyst.  Popular  fiction  pro- 
vides protecting  walls  as  thick  as  bank 
vaults. 

No  one  should  suppose  that  the  first 
designation,  art,  is  more  valuable  than 
the  third,  self-hypnosis.  Quality  and 
quantity  are  both  currencies.  Myths 
are  immortal.  Each  of  the  three  desig- 
nations of  the  novel  exists  in  a  separate 
dream  compartment ;  the  three  are  mu- 
tually exclusive  because  they  serve  sep- 
arate needs  of  readers. 

Seven  novels  by  Mickey  (Kiss  Me, 
Deadly)  Spillane  are  among  the  thirty 
best-selling  novels  of  all  time  (along 
with  Gone  With  the  Wind,  Peyton  Place, 
Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,  and  In  His 
Steps,  by  Charles  Monroe  Sheldon, 
1897).  A  novel  like  Spillane's  /,  the 
Jury,  which  is  the  most  obvious  sort  of 
rehash  of  old  hate-violence  fantasies 


and  yet  which  is  read  and  reread  by 
100  million  people,  many  of  them  ha- 
bitual nonreaders,  must  be  valued  as  a 
novel  of  immense  significance  in  light 
of  the  agglomerations  of  American  cul- 
ture— a  culture  of  assassinations,  cor- 
ruptions, group  sex,  bribery,  child 
abuse,  chemical  foods,  the  extension  of 
wars  through  the  colossal  sales  of  weap- 
ons, the  use  of  narcotics,  and  the  failure 
of  cities.  When  our  civilization  comes 
under  the  study  of  future  historians  of 
ancient  history,  Spillane  may  tell  them 
more  about  us  than  many  of  the  novels 
of  the  other  two  categories. 

TO  THE  largest  extent,  pop- 
ular novels  derive  their 
strengths  from  television,  be- 
cause their  shared  storytell- 
ing is  like  a  game  of  saluchi,  in  which 
the  same  set  of  bean  bags  is  tossed 
back  and  forth  between  them,  with 
each  storytelling  medium  reinforcing 
the  other,  through  imitation  and  repe- 
tition. In  earlier  times  the  same  condi- 
tion existed,  to  a  lesser  degree,  be- 
tween the  popular  novel  and  the  cine- 
ma. Now  finally  established,  television 
is  the  glue,  cement,  and  embalming 
fluid  of  modern  American  culture,  and 
what  a  viewer  watches  on  television 
is  a  conditioned  action,  not  a  voluntary 
one.  When  100  million  people  read  a 
Mickey  Spillane  novel,  however,  it  is 
a  voluntary  action  which  requires  a 
choice  from  a  vast  selection  of  other 
novels,  the  expenditure  of  money,  a 
journey  to  make  the  purchase  or  the 
library  loan,  and  enough  reading  time 
to  match  perhaps  two  days  of  televi- 
sion-watching. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  take  about 
three  generations  before  an  individual 
novel  can  be  evaluated  as  literature, 
before  any  work  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  lasting  work  of  art. 
There  are  so  many  gigantic  tidal  waves 
of  individually  conditioned  reflexes  in 
so  many  cultures  to  be  overcome.  That, 
surely,  is  the  big,  wet  kiss  of  consola- 
tion for  those  who  sit  at  their  type- 
writers in  anguish,  determined  to  tear 
up  a  day's  work  if  it  doesn't  come  out 
as  art.  They  can  cling  pathetically  to 
the  knowledge  that,  on  its  publication 
in  1876,  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer was  assaulted,  its  author  excoriated, 
by  the  reviewer  for  the  New  York 
Times.  The  writer  who  shouts  from  the 
rooftops  that  he  produces  100  words 


a  day  or  who  boasts  his  need  for  twelve 
years  to  complete  a  novel  may  well  be 
seeking  art-insurance  for  it,  or,  of 
course,  he  may  merely  be  a  Martini- 
drinker. 

Reviewers  who  hardly  know  sin  from 
syntax  cry  out — 0  Lord! — for  the  pro- 
duction of  instant  art.  Its  production 
is  insisted  upon  in  many  creative-Writ- 
ing classes.  There  are  clones  of  Ouida 
who  state  with  a  straight  face  that 
about  the  lowest  thing  that  exists  in 
writing  is  a  "professional"  rather  than 
an  "artist."  Even  the  late  Mr.  Ernest 
Hemingway,  of  all  people,  went  into 
uncontrollable  rages  when  he  was  re- 
ferred to  as  "a  money  writer." 

Novels  which  are  toasted  as  works 
of  art  at  the  time  of  publication  almost 
always  drown  in  the  wine  (vide  the 
winners  of  the  National  Book  Awards, 
Pulitzer  Prizes ) .  Novelists  whose 
voices  seem  to  sing  like  angels  in  June 
get  laryngitis  by  January.  Therefore, 
to  be  accepted  by  the  reader,  who  is 
intently  committed  to  the  novel  he  has 
acquired  as  being  entertaining,  as  a 
writer  who  heals  and  diverts  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  dozens  of  readers  who 
wish  to  be  turned  away  from  a  few  of 
the  unbearable  moments  of  their  lives 
— this  is  not  a  bad  model  of  work  for 
anyone  with  art  on  his  or  her  mind.  "It 
ain't  easy,"  as  H.  W.  Fowler,  author 
of  Modern  English  Usage,  never  said. 
Would  you  fault  Nicholas  Meyer,  Eve- 
lyn Waugh,  Lawrence  Sanders,  Chester 
Himes,  Nancy  Mitford,  Thomas  Ber- 
ger,  Anthony  Powell,  or  W.  R.  Burnett? 

There  is  always  the  chance  that  if 
one  is  able  to  entertain  while  seated  at 
the  typewriter  one  may  be  vaulted  up- 
ward sixty-eight  years  hence  into  a  per- 
fectly marvelous  celebration  of  self.  But 
it's  not  for  novelists,  although  maybe 
for  reviewers  unable  to  digest  their  awe 
at  the  sight  of  large  works  of  enchained 
syntax  and  biblical  vision,  to  detect 
and  separate  Art  from  contemporary 
literary  chaff.  The  year  2045  must  be 
awaited  patiently.  One  of  these  twenty- 
second  immortalists  must  be  permitted 
to  hang  around  to  see  if  the  people  are 
still  reading,  as  entertainment  and  sur- 
cease, the  works  he  had  enthroned  as 
Art. 

While  it  doesn't  seem  that  the  cur- 
rent reviewers'  favorites,  Solzhenitsyn 
and  Joyce,  will  make  it,  for  a  lack  of 
people  who  can  prove  they  got  all  the 
way  through  to  the  end — who  knows 
as  yet?  James  Joyce,  as  God  in  Dublin 
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ince  Oswald  was  known  to  be  right-handed, 
ow  come  his  gun  had  a  left-handed  scope? 
/hy  does  an  FBI  report  claim  that  separate 
lots  hit  the  President  and  ex-Governor  Con- 
ally  .  .  .  when  the  Warren  Commission  insists 
was  a  single  bullet?  And  how  do  you  account 
)r  the  17  different  witnesses— all  with  evi- 
ence  contrary  to  the  Warren  Commission's 
Dnclusions— who  were  found  dead  or  mur- 
ered  within  three  years  of  that  sad  traumatic 
ay  in  Dallas? 

)isturbing  .  .  .  more  than  that,  agonizing  .  .  . 
uestions  that  linger  to  puzzle  and  plague  us 
till,  in  1976.  Was  the  Warren  Commission 
ight ...  or  are  we  all  victims  of  the  most  mas- 
ve  and  frightening  cover-up  in  the  history 
f  our  republic? 

he  editors  of  Skeptic  Magazine  recently 
ecided  to  take  a  penetrating,  wide-ranging 
verview  of  the  entire  subject,  in  a  special 
sue  entitled  "WHO  KILLED  JFK?"  They 
ivited  the  Commission's  staunchest  advocates— and  severest 
ritics — to  present  their  pro  and  con  views  in  a  totally  no-holds- 
arred  fashion.  The  result:  in  the  few  months  since  publication, 
WHO  KILLED  JFK?"  has  become  the  best-selling  issue  in  our 
istory,  with  every  likelihood  of  becoming  a  prized  collector's 
em  as  existing  copies  become  harder  and  harder  to  obtain. 


end  today  for  your  complimentary  issue  of  Skeptic,  "WHO 
ILLED  JFK?". .. keep  it  FREE... no  cost... no  obligation 

this  exciting  special  issue  convinces  you  that  you  want  to  continue 
ceiving  Skeptic,  your  price  for  a  full  year  is  a  very  modest  $6.00 
ir  the  6  issues.  (This  special  introductory  rate  is  a  V3  savings  off 
le  regular  $9.00  subscription  price!)  Or  if  you  decide  that  Skeptic  is  not 
ir  you,  just  let  us  know  by  writing  "cancel"  on  the  subscription  invoice 
id  mail  the  bill  back  within  two  weeks.  You've  invested  nothing,  lost 
Jthing,  and  you're  under  no  further  obligation.  But  the  special  issue, 
iVHO  KILLED  JFK?"  is  yours  to  keep  FREE  as  a  gift,  with  our  compliments! 
-US... Skeptic  offers  a  FULL  REFUND  guarantee!  If  at  any  time,  for  any 
ason.  you're  not  satisfied,  you'll  receive  a  full  refund  on  all  unmailed 
sues.  So  act  today -you've  got  nothing  to  lose. 
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The  JFK  special  issue  is  typical  of  Skeptic's 
refreshingly  different,  totally  unbiased  ap- 
proach to  matters  of  national  and  international 
import  that  concern  us  all.  Skeptic  is  a  feisty, 
controversial,  completely  non-political  and 
wholly  independent  every-oiher-month  pub- 
lication. Each  issue  is  devoted  to  subjects  of 
major  importance.  Past  issues,  for  example, 
have  been  devoted  to  Spying,  the  Energy  Crisis, 
Crime,  and  Inflation. 

Skeptic  is  the  only  magazine  that  prints  all 
sides,  takes  no  sides,  and  invites  you  to  make 
up  your  own  mind.  You  get  hard  facts,  trench- 
ant opinions,  informed  points  of  view  from 
the  leading  experts  in  their  fields.  From  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  Theodore  H.  White  and  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.  to  Eric  Hoffer,  Clare  Boothe 
Luce  and  Tom  Hayden.  There  are  no  sacred 
cows  grazing  in  its  pages,  no  editorial  bias,  no 
attempts  to  propagandize  or  influence.  What 
you  will  find  is  some  of  the  most  honest, 
incisive  writing  being  published  anywhere  in  the  country  today ! 
With  Skeptic,  you  have  the  evidence,  the  background,  the  essential 
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END  GAME 

by  Stephen  Koch 


knows,  has  millions  of  admirers,  but 
his  few  readers  are  too  busy  writing 
appreciations  of  him  to  take  the  time 
to  help  imbue  the  rest  cf  us  with  what 
he  is  all  about.  If  he  survives  the  sixty- 
eight  years,  one  can  always  say  one 
didn't  know  the  canon  was  loaded. 

We  would  all  like  to  believe  in  the 
daily  production  of  art  in  all  of  its 
forms,  but  we  must  settle  for  much  less. 
The  writer  sweats  as  he  shoves  the  fur- 
niture of  his  memory  across  the  vast 
rooms  of  the  palace  or  the  tenement 
rooms  or  the  hovels  of  his  life.  Then, 
in  the  very  next  book,  he  has  to  move 
and  shift  all  of  it  all  over  again,  until 
he  achieves  precisely  the  self-healing 
effect  he  requires,  seeking  always  to  see 
the  world  and  the  myth  from  a  per- 
spective unlike  that  seen  from  any  other 
person's  hillock. 

This  experience  has  been  a  prodi- 
gious one  ever  since  storytelling  began 
— when  a  reader,  by  free  exercise  of 
choice,  walks  to  one  book  among  thou- 
sands, then  takes  it  home,  to  be  able 
to  turn  to  it  with  more  nakedness  than 
he  or  she  could  expose  to  any  lover 
and  know  that  this  will  transport  for 
the  measure  of  time  that  the  novel  can 
hold.  Exactly  for  how  long  a  time  is 
precisely  for  as  long  as  that  reader  has 
expanded  his  own  life  into  other  lives. 
The  novel,  whatever  it  is  beyond  a 
conscious  attempt  at  the  deliverance 
of  truths  and  the  transcendence  of 
death,  is  ectoplasm  we  are  able  to 
enter  and  so  be  given  passage  to  any- 
where in  time,  place,  or  experience.  No 
one  goes  to  a  bookshop  to  scoop  up 
this  week's  special  in  art-in-literature, 
but  when  a  novel  lands  inside  the  head 
and  heart,  all  time  and  sensation  stretch 
out  before  the  reader.  If  we  want  to 
fight  a  ship  of  the  line  with  Nelson, 
we  go  to  the  novel.  If  we  feel  we  need 
to  lie  with  a  (live)  Nefertiti,  we  go  to 
the  novel.  When  we  want  to  understand 
grief  beyond  grief,  or  the  eternal  con- 
frontation of  man  and  woman,  man 
and  God,  man  and  himself,  we  go  to 
the  novel. 

History  texts  are  about  statistical 
people.  Novels  arc  about  people  who 
itch,  weep,  murdei  :huckle,  corrupt, 
and  go  fishing.  Taken  altogether,  the 
assured  production  of  such  truths  is 
more  vital  to  their  sanitv — reader  and 
author — and  to  their  sweetest  survival, 
than  the  rare,  rarer,  rarest  production 
of  the  mutant,  Art.  Hill 
harper's/september  1977 


Players,  by  Don  DeLillo.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  $7.95. 

Players  IS  Don  DeLillo's  fourth 
novel,  appearing  five  years  af- 
ter End  Zone,  which  in  the  gen- 
eral view  was  a  best-seller  cele- 
brated in  its  day  for  what  are  called 
"extraliterary"  reasons:  to  wit,  it  was 
bought  and  read  by  people  who  loved 
not  literature  but  football.  Speaking  as 
somebody  who  loathes  and  despises 
football,  I  found  End  Zone  a  well-writ- 
ten and  extremely  amusing  novel. 

DeLillo's  next  two  books,  Great 
Jones  Street  and  Ratner's  Star,  were 
less  satisfactory,  and  this  latest  is  not. 
I'm  afraid,  very  good  at  all.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  there  is  nothing  inexorable  in 
this  descent,  no  steady  exhaustion  of  a 
subject,  for  example,  no  overmining  of 
a  given  manner  or  style.  It  is  hard  to 
guess  exactly  what  has  gone  wrong. 
Haste?  Just  a  bad  year?  Possibly  there 
is  something  about  the  subject.  Foot- 
ball is  a  sport  whose  charms,  such  as 
they  are.  DeLillo  has  at  his  fingertips, 
whereas  more  digging  is  needed  in 
Players:  the  very  subject  of  the  novel 
is  unclear.  It  is  a  slack,  shapeless  work 
trying  to  tell  a  tale  about  a  transforma- 
tion in  the  lives  of  a  stockbroker  and 
his  wife  when  a  man  they  barely  know 
is  quite  pointlessly  assassinated  by  some 
entirelv  unconvincing  '"terrorists"'  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  I  think  I  but 
am  not  sure)  that  all  the  characters 
work  in  the  financial  district  so  we  will 
clearly  see  the  dehumanized  nature  of 
their  lives.  But  this  suggests  that  the 
"lives"  in  question  have  some  imagina- 
tive reality.  Not  so.  There  are  no  stock- 
brokers, terrorists,  or  wives — dehu- 
manized or  not — in  Players.  There  are 
only  words,  inky  squiggles  on  a  page, 
telling  us  things  that  we  do  not  believe. 


Such  as  that  after  the  shooting 
Wall  Street,  Lyle  the  stockbroker 
quite  without  the  tiniest  shred  of  mo 
vation — drifts  away  from  his  sexy  mi 
of  a  wife.  Pammy  (Pammy?),  to  jo 
up  with  the  uniquely  dull  coterie 
noncharacters  who  pulled  the  trigg 
and  whom  DeLillo  keeps  calling  "t 
terrorists."  Politics  leads  Lyle  doi 
the  primrose  path:  his  fate  worse  th 
death  is  only  slyly  hinted  at,  but  it 
(we  are  given  to  understand)  both  s( 
ual  and  dicey,  involving  a  girl  with 
dildo.  So  much  for  "politics."  Me£ 
while,  the  estimable  Pammy  develc 
new  interests  of  her  own,  entertaini 
herself  by  watching  the  auto-da-fe  o: 
homosexual  friend  and  sometime  lov 
sniffing  the  reek  of  gasoline  in  t 
smoky  air.  looking  in  bland  affectli 
horror  at  the  lump  of  charred  fie: 
Why — you  may  well  ask — do  Panu 
and  Lvle.  until  recently  such  a  cou] 
of  sweeties,  respond  with  such  vt 
strange  violence  to  a  shooting  that 
the  page  is  so  dull  that  the  reader  c 
barely  remember  it  from  paragraph 
paragraph?  Well,  that — as  the  ms 
used  to  say  in  Thurber's  stories- 
don't  know. 

I'd  be  the  last  to  insist  that  nov 
include  characters  who  act  throu 
intelligible  motives.  I  wouldn't 
sist  they  include  characters  at  i 
Though  most  novels  have  been  accoui 
of  intelligibly  motivated  characters, 
good  many  of  them  have  been  nothi 
of  the  kind,  several  of  the  great 
among  them.  It  does  seem  fair,  how< 
er,  to  ask  that  the  imaginative  trans, 
tion  that  replaces  such  things  on  1 
page  have  something  about  it  that  t 
reader  can  find  believable  and  intere 

Stephen  Koch,  author  of  Night  Watch  < 
Stargazer,  is  at  work  on  a  new  novel. 
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ing.  I  am  afraid  that  this  cannot  be 
said  of  most  of  the  writing  in  Players. 

There  are  two  exceptions.  Every  fif- 
teen pages  or  so  some  character  de- 
cides to  knock  off  a  piece  of  intelligible 
motivation  l  it  is  usually  the  mercurial 
Lyle),  whereupon  he  drops  his  pants 
and  climbs  into  the  sack  with  somebody 
— and  we  are  treated  to  a  brief,  re- 
freshing sex  scene.  Though  none  of 
these  passages  can  hope  for  ultimate 
inclusion  in  the  great  erotic  anthology 
in  the  sky,  they  do  perk  up  an  other- 
wise dreary  landscape. 

Some  of  DeLillo's  passages  about 
New  York  are  likewise  exempt  from 
dreariness.  New  York  is  much  on  De- 
Lillo's mind,  and  I  gather  the  distor- 
tions of  life  in  the  behavioral  sink  are 
part  of  his  point.  Strangely  enough, 
though  he  does  his  best  writing  about 
the  city,  he  is  not  (in  this  book)  a  par- 
ticularly good  observer  of  it.  For  ex- 
ample, Pammy  and  Lyle  venture  out  to 
dinner  in  SoHo  one  fine  evening.  There 
is  nothing  even  slightly  like  SoHo  in 
the  passage.  We  could  be  in  downtown 
Omaha.  Still,  accuracy  is  not  the  whole 
art  of  evocation,  and  a  rather  Baude- 
lairean  vision  of  the  swarming  city  and 
its  ever  more  frenetic  sordidness  keeps 
recurring,  usually  quite  dissociated 
from  the  wooden  characters  and  their 


tiresome  nonadventures,  but  occasion- 
ally invested  with  a  certain  low-temper- 
ature prose  poetry, 

Lyle  stood  in  a  phone  booth  in 
Grand  Central . . .  watching  people 
heading  for  their  trains,  skidding 
along,  their  shoulders  collapsed — 
a  day's  work,  a  drink  or  two  caus- 
ing subtle  destruction,  a  rumpling 
beyond  the  physical,  all  moving 
through  constant  sourceless  noise, 
mouths  slightly  open,  the  fish  of 
cities. 

This  isn't  bad,  and  near  the  end  of 
the  book  (after  her  homosexual  boy- 
friend has  inexplicably  burned  himself 
to  death)  the  bewildered  Pammy  is 
slipped  into  the  arc-lit,  teeming,  black- 
and-blue  landscape  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage on  a  summer  night  in  what  are  by 
far  the  book's  best  pages. 

The  city  and  sex:  dissociation  is  De- 
Lillo's theme.  Ever  since  Blake  saw  the 
soldier's  sigh  run  in  blood  down  palace 
walls,  the  city  (the  summer  city  espe- 
cially) has  provided  a  vision  of  the 
dissociative  hell,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  pounding  the  pavement  with- 
in touching  distance  of  thousands  of 
strangers  can  easily  create  a  spectacle 
of  pullulating  life  that  is  at  once  in- 
tense and  unintelligible,  vibrant  and 
cut  off. 


I  gather  DeLillo's  characters  are  i 
tended  to  be  pulled  apart  by  an  anal 
gous  imbalance  between  feeling  ai 
expression,  between  emotion  and  a 
tion.  Apparently  it  is  zombie  time  1 
old  New  York.  But  insofar  as  this  ad< 
up  to  anything  but  the  oldest  and  mo 
fraudulent  cliche  in  the  shop — Modei* 
Life  is  Empty  and  Unfeeling — DeLiLj 
has  flubbed  his  point.  Plain  bad  writirj 
is  partly  the  cause  (I  cannot  resist  th 
editorial,  rather  than  genuinely  critica 
point  that  the  book  cries  out  for  J 
least  another  draft),  as  is  DeLillo's  rj 
fusal  to  confront  or  explore  the  he 
spots  that  are  the  obvious  sources  ftl 
the  energy  to  which  the  book  nev« 
connects :  homosexuality,  left-wing  pol 
tics,  and  forms  of  sexual  perversity.  \ 

DeLillo  seems  to  justify  these  failure) 
by  suggesting  that,  after  all,  dissociate 
behavior  is  unmotivated.  This  is  rea 
ly  very  limp  thinking,  and  of  cours 
quite  the  opposite  is  true.  Dissociate 
behavior  is  usually  motivated  to  ti 
point  of  compulsion— and  there  lies  tt 
artist's  theme.  The  compulsion  may  I 
bizarre  and  unattractive,  and  it  may  I 
the  sort  of  thing  that  would  bewildf 
and  appall  Louisa  May  Alcott.  But  ! 
is  not  dead,  not  unreal,  and  not  unii 
teresting.  The  same  cannot  be  said  fc 
Players.  I 


BOOKS    I  N  BRIEF 


The  Consul's  File,  by  Paul  Theroux. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  S7.95. 

When  "Inspector  Hawthorne"  came 
upon  a  file  in  the  dusty  Custom  House, 
he  read  there  the  passionate  tragedy  of 
Hester  Prynne's  scarlet  letter.  When 
Theroux's  consul  opens  his  secret  file 
in  the  cobwebbed  boxroom  of  the 
American  embassy  in  Malaysian 
backwater,  he  finds  only  ..nt-chewed 
papers,  mostly  blank.  It  is  as  if  Theroux 
were  trying  to  tell  us  that  there  are  no 
more  tragedies,  no  more  romances,  no 
more  secrets  worth  telling. 

Since  his  runaway  Railway  Bazaar 


by  Michael  Malone 


success,  one  rarely  opens  a  magazine 
without  finding  one  of  Paul  Theroux's 
short  stories  inside.  This  new  collection, 
a  narrative,  makes  a  skillful,  though 
not  a  stirring,  book.  Like  Somerset 
Maugham's  clean,  clear  tales  of  Euro- 
peans in  Far  Eastern  settings,  The- 
roux's writing  is  deft  and  uncluttered. 
He  is  a  master  carpenter  of  plots  with 
the  precision  of  dovetail  joints,  and  he 
disappoints  only  in  those  few  stories 
which  rely  too  heavily  on  0.  Henry 
mechanics:  the  neat,  final  twist  to  ghost 

Michael  Malone  is  the  author  of  two  novels, 
Painting  the  Roses  Red  and  The  Delectable 
Mountains. 


stories,  or  suspense,  or  comic  episode 
But,  the  consul  tells  us,  Maugham  r< 
manticized  his  expatriates,  and  romanc 
is  the  last  thing  our  narrator  discovei 
among  the  superstitious  natives  or  th 
unattractive  white  "club"  members  wit 
whom  he  drinks  away  the  humid  t< 
dium  of  existence.  There  is  no  Sadi 
Thompson,  much  less  a  Lord  Jim,  '< 
this  jungle  outpost.  Theroux's  chara* 
ters  are  insular,  bored,  bigoted,  foolisl 
cynical,  and  emotionally  stagnant.  Ui 
like  that  other  tale-teller,  Conrad's  Mai 
low,  who  acknowledges  that  the  falle 
Lord  Jim  is  "one  of  us,"  Theroux' 
consul  exposes  the  petty  lives  of  ind 
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gents  abroad  while  making  it  clear  that 
he  does  not  consider  himself  one  of 
them.  He  hasn't  the  passion  either  to 
love  or  to  hate  profoundly;  indeed,  he 
ultimately  C£  o  little  that  we  tend 
to  share  his  indifference. 

The  Dark  Lady,  by  Louis  Auchin- 
closs.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $8.95. 

The  Dark  Lady  is  Mr.  Auchincloss's 
twenty-seventh  book.  Like  its  heroine, 
stylish  and  well-behaved,  it  lives  in  a 
world  whose  "supreme  accomplishment 
is  the  evening  meal."  Among  Fra- 
gonard  oils  and  Cellini  filigree,  guests 
chat  about  the  finer  things — which, 
even  in  1937,  do  not  appear  to  be  free. 
Into  this  dining-room  tragedy  of  man- 
ners moves  the  '"handsome"  Elesina 
Dart  i  of  the  Old  New  York  Darts),  a 
much-married  sometime  actress  with 
a  drinking  problem.  By  her  wit,  her 
profile,  and  her  agile  ethics,  she  se- 
duces away  from  his  proper  Old  New 
York  wife  a  New  New  York  millionaire. 
Judge  Stein.  Later,  as  his  grande-dame 
widow.  Elesina  defeats  a  celibate  homo- 
sexual to  become  Republican  Congress- 
woman  from  Rye.  Along  the  way  there 
is  an  appropriate  number  of  catas- 
trophes. Even  when  they  are  commit- 
ting incestuous  adultery  or  leaping  out 
the  windows  of  charming  apartments, 
Mr.  Auchincloss's  characters  seem  as 
flat  and  formal  as  mannequins  at  Bon- 
wit  Teller.  They  speak  quite  well,  but 
not  at  all  well  of  one  another:  "Be  as- 
sured that  I  have  the  temerity  to  an- 
ticipate that  I  shall  continue  to  make 
your  father  an  excellent  wife,"  angrily 
remarks  the  young  Mrs.  Stein  to  her 
new  stepson.  Have  we  heard  such  di- 
alogue since  Isabel  Archer  did  not  tell 
Madame  Merle  exactly  what  she  thought 
of  her?  Finally,  what  Mr.  Auchincloss 
says  of  one  f  his  characters  must  be 
said  of  his  bo  k:  it  has  only  "a  faith 
in  the  form  and  appearances  which 
survived  the  sui-  tance."  Still,  despite 
its  lack  of  human  -eat,  the  life  of  The 
Dark  Lady  is  caug  in  crystal,  and  it 
rings  elegantly  enough. 

Enemies  of  Society,  by  Paul  John- 
son. Atheneum.  S10. 

Johnson  offers  us  here  an  analysis 
in  toto  of  civilization  from  the  Neo- 
lithic to  the  Nixonian,  from  Carolin- 
gian  stirrups  to  current  sulfur-dioxide 
concentrations  in  urban  areas.  A  British 


historian,  formerly  editor  of  the  New 
Statesman,  and  author  of  six  books  in 
the  past  five  years,  he  is  a  man  of  far- 
flung  erudition,  and  he  does  not  hes- 
itate to  fling  it  at  those  he  considers 
"enemies  of  society."  These  include 
Marx.  Freud,  Teilhard  de  Chardin, 
Levi-Strauss.  Bertrand  Russell,  Witt- 
genstein, Marcuse,  and  McLuhan — all 
"mountebank  witch  doctors."  Other  en- 
emies are  pseudosciences  like  psychol- 
ogy and  sociology ;  also  pseudoreligions 
like  existentialism,  ecumenicalism,  and 
Christianity  without  Christ,  which  ''ac- 
cepts sexual  promiscuity  (and  aberra- 
tion J  and  individual  acts  of  terrorism." 
Also  euphemistic  language,  the  New 
Fascist  student  Left,  nonrepresentation- 
al  art,  atonal  music,  most  of  modern 
literature,  and  the  ecological  lobby, 
those  '"middle-class  cranks"  on  whom 
he  places  the  blame  for  the  recent  oil 
panic  which  "brought  to  a  bitter  end 
the  thirty-year  Keynesian  boom."  Also, 
new  translations  of  the  Bible. 

Johnson  does  not  argue  presupposi- 
tions in  this  beautifully  written  and 
therefore  very  readable,  if  not  agree- 
able, assault  on  the  assaulters  of  the 
status-quo  laissez-faire  free  enterprise 
in  which  he  believes.  Like  Trevelyan, 
whose  elegant  exposition  Johnson's  re- 
sembles, he  believes  in  ""the  British  mid- 
dle class,  that  leading  creator  and  cus- 
todian of  Western  civilization"  who 
'"enshrined  property  rights  in  a  body 
of  impersonal  law"  and  thereby  cre- 
ated the  Industrial  Revolution.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  horrors  of  industrial 
poverty,  like  the  child  laborers  in  Man- 
chester whom  Engels  described,  have 
been  exaggerated  ("It  was  not  cap- 
italism which  produced  these  chil- 
dren") :  that  "tropical  countries  did 
not  do  too  badly  under  colonial  rule": 
that  "when  the  status  and  power  of  the 
middle  class  is  eroded  or  destroyed, 
political  and  economic  freedom  is  lost, 
and  civilization  is  in  consequence  di- 
minished." 

He  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieve in  corporatism,  by  which  he  means 
trade  unions  (he  does  not  mention  in- 
terlocking business  conglomerates),  for 
a  union  "curbs  the  elitist  urge  in  man. 
the  very  essence  of  civilization."  Nor 
has  he  any  use  for  the  L.N.  or  any 
sympathy  for  the  power  movements  of 
minorities  or  oppressed  peoples:  Frantz 
Fanon.  "a  savage"  and  the  "architect 
of  colored  racism."  wrote  "the  Mein 
kampj  of  the  campaign  of  the  Third 


World  against  the  West"  after  study 
ing  Sartre,  whose  "professed  pursui 
of  freedom"  does  not  "coincide  witl 
that  of  a  sensible  and  civilized  Anglo 
Saxon." 

A  lot  of  knowledge  is  a  dangerou 
thing  when  it  is  used  to  construct  i 
fortress  of  social  status  and  economit 
security  in  which  a  secure  middle  clas.* 
may  live  protected  from  the  problem! 
of  those  less  advantaged.  Strengthenec 
by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  ardert 
certainty,  Mr.  Johnson's  book  makes 
materialistic  selfishness  look  like  th< 
only  friend  society  has.  His  true  sou 
mate.  Cicero,  also  an  appealingly  wittj 
crank,  has  of  course  long  predeceasec 
him.  0  tempora,  o  mores. 

Sicilian  Carousel,  by  Lawrence  Dur 
rell.  Viking,  $10.95. 

On  the  Carousel  bus  with  a  randon 
gathering  of  fellow  tourists  and  a  na 
tive  guide,  Durrell  journeys  througl 
the  island  of  Sicily  in  nostalgic  fulfill 
ment  of  a  promise  made  to  a  now  dea< 
friend  whose  letters  he  rereads  whet 
visiting  those  places  she  had  mos 
wished  to  share  with  him.  Simply  that 
For  many  years,  Durrell  has  knowi 
and  loved  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra 
nean:  he  seems  to  respond  to  then 
with  that  nearly  tactile  comprehensio] 
that  we  always  suppose  we  would  hav 
for  our  surroundings  if  told  to  expec 
imminent  death,  and  his  sensitivit 
shows  no  evidence  of  becoming  dulled 

Neither  monumental  nor  momentous 
Sicilian  Carousel  is  the  personal  per 
ception  of  a  place  and  a  people  by  ai 
artist  who  has  the  selectivity  to  se 
and  the  style  to  describe  what  he  see 
as  well  as  any  prosodist  currently  writ 
ing.  Landscape,  cathedrals,  cafe  con 
versations.  ancient  ruins,  and  reminis 
cences  are  latticed  together  with  th 
bright  clarity  of  cloissone.  Of  his  topo 
graphical  trilogy  on  Corfu,  Rhodes 
and  Cyprus.  Sicilian  Carousel  is  closes 
in  spirit  to  the  lyricism  and  humor  o 
Prospero's  Cell  :  what  sadness  there  is  ii 
his  tone  here  is  no  longer  the  anger  a 
human  brutality  that  fired  the  prose  o 
Bitter  Lemons,  only  a  quiet  resigns 
tion  toward  loss  and  age  and  death- 
truths,  he  tells  us,  which  "must  be  ac 
cepted  with  good  nature,  good  grace 
good  humor."  Durrell  makes  us  fee 
that  he  has.  that  he  has  learned,  thes 
qualities.  Ill 
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iere  is  no  joy  in  Gotham 


HEA  STADIUM  is  not  Eden,  and 
j  the  picture  of  Tom  and  Nancy 
f|^^  Seaver  leaving  its  graceless  pre- 
[I  _^cincts  in  tears  did  not  imme- 
m  tely  remind  me  of  the  Expulsion  of 
U  jm  and  Eve  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel. 
•J  1  yet,  absorbing  the  feelings  gener- 
i  I  by  Seaver's  departure  from  New 

3  k  led  me  to  the  kind  of  inflated 
(  itation  that  links  Masaccio  and  the 
L  5,  if  only  because  the  feelings  were 

4  mtsized  and  anguished  and  intense. 
m  ;r  all,  Brad  Parks  had  gone  to  Bos- 
B   and  Namath  to  Los  Angeles,  and 

■  us  Erving  to,  if  you  will,  Philadel- 
]j  i.  Clearly  evil  had  entered  the  world, 

5  mortality  had  fixed  us  with  its 
si  g.  If  Seaver  is  different,  and  evi- 
c|  tly  he  is,  the  reasons  must  be  sought 
s  ewhere  other  than  in  the  columns  of 
tj  daily  press.  In  fact,  the  reasons  for 
S  ver's  effect  on  us  have  to  do  with 
a  nature  of  baseball,  a  sport  that 
n  :hes  on  what  is  most  important  in 
n  ;rican  life.  Where  Parks,  Namath. 
a  Erving  are  only  superb  at  playing 

■  r  sports,  Seaver  seems  to  embody 
I 


GEORGE  THOMAS  SEAVER  almost 
did  not  become  a  Met.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1966,  the  Atlanta 
Braves  signed  the  University 
of  Southern  California  undergraduate 
to  a  contract  and  assigned  him  to 
Richmond.  At  that  point,  Commissioner 
William  Eckert  stated  that  the  signing 
violated  the  college  rule.  The  contract 
was  scrapped.  USC,  however,  declared 
Seaver  ineligible.  The  commissioner 
announced  that  any  team,  except  Atlan- 
ta, matching  the  Richmond  contract 
could  enter  a  drawing  for  rights  to 
negotiate.  The  Indians,  the  Phillies, 
and  the  Mets  submitted  to  the  wheel  of 
fortune,  the  Mets  were  favored,  and 
Seaver,  signed  in  early  April,  went  to 
Jacksonville  of  the  International  League. 
He  was  twenty-one  and  would  spend 
one  year  in  the  minor  leagues. 

Seaver  pitched  .500  ball  for  Jack- 
sonville, 12-12,  with  an  earned-run 
average  of  3.13.  He  would  not  have  as 
weak  a  season  again  until  1974,  when 
he  would  go  11-11,  with  an  ERA  of 
3.20.  Yet  even  at  Jacksonville  he  struck 
out  188  batters,  thus  foreshadowing 
his  extraordinarv  performance  with  the 
Mets,  with  whom,  from  1968  to  1976, 
he  would  never  strike  out  fewer  than 
200  batters  a  season — a  major-league 
record.  And  from  the  beginning  Seaver 
pitched  as  much  with  his  head  as  with 
his  legs  and  right  arm,  a  remarkably 
compact,  concentrated  pitcher,  bril- 
liantly blending  control  and  speed, 
those  twin  capacities  for  restraint  and 
release  that  are  the  indispensable  pos- 
sessions of  the  great  artist.  There  is  no 
need  to  rehearse  the  achievements  of 
Seaver  with  the  Mets:  three  Cy  Young 
awards:  Rookie  of  the  Year  with  a  last- 
place  ball  club  in  1967;  the  leading 
pitcher  in  the  league  at  25-7  (ERA 
2.21)  in  1969,  the  same  year  he  took 
the  Mets  to  their  first  World  Series 
(and,  in  the  process,  reelected  John 
Lindsay  as  mayor  of  New  York — a 
cause  for  the  trade  no  one  has  yet  ex- 
plored).  In  1970  and  1971,  he  led  the 
A.B.  Giamatti  teaches  English  at  Yale. 
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league  in  strikeouts  (283;  289 — a 
league  season  record  for  right-handers) 
and  in  ERA  (2.81;  1.76— which  is  like 
having  an  IQ  of  175,  though  the  ERA 
is  easier  to  document  and  vastly  more 
useful) .  On  one  April  day  in  1970, 
Seaver  struck  out  ten  Padres  in  a  row, 
nineteen  in  all — an  auto-da-fe  that  has 
never  been  bettered.  One  could  go  on. 

The  late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies 
were  celebrated  or  execrated  for  many 
things  besides  someone  being  able  to 
throw  a  baseball  consistently  at  ninety- 
five  miles  per  hour.  These  were  the  days 
of  the  Movement,  the  Counterculture, 
the  Student  Revolution;  of  civil-rights 
activism,  antiwar  battles,  student  "un- 
rest." Yippies  yipped,  flower  children 
blossomed  and  withered,  America  was 
being  greened,  by  grass  and  by  rock  and 
by  people  who  peddled  them.  This  was 
a  pastoral  time,  and  it  would,  like  all 
pastorals,  turn  sere,  but  for  three  or 
four  years,  while  Seaver  was  gaining 
control  over  a  block  of  space  approxi- 
mately three  feet  high,  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  sixty  feet  six  inches  long, 
many  other  of  America's  "young"  were 
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breaking  loose.  That  great  wave  against 
structure  and  restraint — whatever  its 
legitimacy — begun  publicly  by  people 
like  Mario  Savio  i  Be  keley  in  1964, 
was  now  rollii  East,  catching  up  in 
its  powerful  tcfies  and  its  froth  every- 
one in  the  country.  In  1964  Tom  Seav- 
er,  Californian,  was  moving  on  from 
Fresno  City  College  to  USC,  his  move 
East  to  come  two  years  later.  Here  are, 
I  think,  the  origins  of  the  Seaver  mys- 
tique in  New  York,  in  the  young  Cali- 
fornian who  brought  control,  in  the 
"youth"  who  came  East  bearing — 
indeed,  embodying — tradition. 

MOST  AMERICANS  do  not  dis- 
tinguish among  Californians 
at  all,  and  if  they  do,  it 
is  certainly  not  with  the 
passionate  self-absorption  of  the  na- 
tives. Yet  we  should,  for  there  are  real 
differences  among  them,  differences 
far  more  interesting  than  those  implied 
by  the  contrast  most  favored  by  Cali- 
fornians themselves,  the  one  between 
the  self-conscious  sophisticates  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  self-conscious  zanies 
of  Los  Angeles.  There  are,  for  instance, 
all  those  Californians,  North  and  South, 
who  are  not  self-conscious  at  all.  Such 
is  Seaver,  who  is  from  Fresno. 

Fresno — the  name  means  "ash  tree," 
that  is,  something  tangible,  durable; 
not  the  name  of  a  difficult  saint,  with 
all  its  implications  about  egotism  and 
insecurity,  nor  a  mass  of  heavenly  spir- 
its, with  its  notions  of  indistinct  sprawl, 
but  "ash  tree" — Fresno  is  inland,  about 
the  middle  of  the  state,  the  dominant 
city  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  that  fertile 
scar  that  runs  parallel  to  the  ocean  be- 
tween the  Coastal  Ranges  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Fresno  is  the  kingdom  sung 
by  Saroyan — flat,  green,  hot,  and  fer- 
tile: the  land  of  hardworking  Arme- 
nians, Chicanos,  Germans;  the  cradle 
of  cotton,  alfalfa,  raisin  grapes,  melons, 
peaches,  figs,  wine.  Fresno  is  not  chic, 
but  it  is  secure.  You  do  not  work  that 
hard  and  reap  so  many  of  the  earth's 
goods  without  knowing  who  you  are 
and  how  you  got  that  way.  This  is  the 
California  Seaver  came  from,  and  in 
many  ways  it  accounts  for  his  balance 
as  a  man  as  well  as  a  pitcher,  for  his 
sense  of  self -worth  and  for  his  convic- 
tion that  you  work  by  the  rules  and 
that  you  are  rewarded,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  merit. 

All  this  Seaver  brought  East,  along 


with  his  fastball  and  his  luminous  wife, 
Nancy.  They  were  perceived  as  a  cou- 
ple long  before  this  became  a  journal- 
istic convenience  or  public-relations  ne- 
cessity. They  were  Golden  West,  but 
not  Gilded,  nor  long-haired,  nor  "po- 
litical," nor  opinionated.  They  were  at- 
tractive, articulate,  photogenic.  He  was 
Tom  Terrific,  the  nickname  a  tribute  to 
his  all-American  quality,  a  recognition, 
ironic  but  affectionate,  that  only  in 
comic  strips  and  myth  did  characters 
like  Seaver  exist.  I  have  no  idea  what 
opinions  Seaver  held  then  on  race,  pol- 
itics, war,  marijuana,  and  the  other 
ERA,  but  whatever  they  were,  or  are, 
they  are  beside  the  point.  The  point  is 
the  way  Seaver  was  perceived — as 
clean-cut,  larger  than  life,  a  fastballer, 
"straight,"  all  at  a  time  when  many 
young  people,  getting  lots  of  newspaper 
coverage,  were  none  of  the  above.  And 
then  there  was  something  else,  a  quality 
he  exuded. 

I  encountered  this  quality  the  only 
time  I  ever  met  Seaver.  One  evening 
in  the  winter  of  1971  I  spent  several 
hours  with  the  Seavers  and  their  friends 
and  neighbors  the  Schaaps  (he  is  the 
NBC-TV  broadcaster)  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Erich  Segal,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  fame  as  the  author  of  Love  Story. 
The  talk  was  light,  easy,  and  bright, 
and  was  produced  almost  entirely  by 
the  Schaaps,  Nancy  Seaver,  and  Segal. 
Because  I  was  about  the  only  member 
of  the  gathering  who  was  a  household 
name  only  in  my  own  household,  I  was 
content  to  listen,  and  to  watch  Seaver. 
He  sat  somewhat  apart,  not,  I  thought, 
by  design,  not,  surely,  because  he  was 
aloof,  but  because  it  seemed  natural  to 
him.  He  was  watchful,  though  in  no 
sense  wary,  and  had  that  attitude  I 
have  seen  in  the  finest  athletes  and 
actors  (similar  breeds),  of  being  re- 
laxed but  not  in  repose,  the  body  being 
completely  at  ease  but,  because  of  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  practice,  always 
poised,  ready  at  any  instant  to  gather 
itself  together  and  move.  Candid  in  his 
gaze,  there  was  a  formality  in  his  man- 
ner, a  gravity,  something  autumnal  in 
the  man  who  played  hard  all  summer. 
He  sat  as  other  men  who  work  with 
their  hands  sit,  the  hands  clasped  chest 
high  or  folded  in  front  of  him,  often 
in  motion,  omnipresent  hands  that, 
like  favored  children,  are  the  objects 
of  constant  if  unconscious  attention  and 
repositories  of  complete  confidence. 

Seaver  had,  to  be  brief,  dignitas,  all 


the  more  for  never  thinking  for  a  m< 
ment  that  he  had  it  at  all.  A  dignit 
that  manifested  itself  in  an  air  of  uttt 
self-possession  without  any  self-regan 
it  was  a  quality  born  of  a  radical  equ 
librium.  Seaver  could  never  be  off  ba 
ance  because  he  knew  what  he  we 
doing  and  why  it  was  valuable.  H 
contrasted  completely  with  the  part  c 
the  country  he  was  known  to  com 
from  and  with  the  larger  society  th< 
he  was  seen  as  surrounded  by.  Wit 
consummate  effortlessness,  his  was  tr 
talent  that  summed  up  baseball  trad 
tion;  his  was  the  respect  for  the  rult 
that  embodied  baseball's  craving  fc 
law;  his  was  the  personality,  intense! 
competitive,  basically  decent,  with  tr 
artisan's  dignity,  that  amidst  the  bra: 
but  feckless  Mets,  in  a  boom  time  < 
leisure  soured  by  divisions  and  drug 
seemed  to  recall  a  cluster  of  virtui 
seemingly  no  longer  valued. 

And  Seaver  held  up.  His  characti 
proved  as  durable  and  strong  as  h 
arm.  He  was  authentic;  neither  a  good 
two-shoes  nor  a  flash  in  the  pan,  1 
matured  into  the  best  pitcher  in  bas 
ball.  Character  and  talent  on  this  sea 
equaled  a  unique  charisma.  He  was 
national  symbol,  nowhere  more  hoi 
ored  than  in  New  York,  and  in  Ne 
York  never  more  loved  than  by  tl 
guy  who  seemed  in  every  other  respe 
Seaver's  antithesis,  the  guy  who  woul 
never  give  a  sucker  an  even  break,  wl 
knew  how  corrupt  they  all  were,  wl 
knew  it  was  who  you  knew  that  counte 
who  knew  how  rotten  it  all  really  wj 
— this  guy  loved  Seaver  because  Seavi 
was  a  beautiful  pitcher,  a  working  gv. 
who  got  rewarded;  Seaver  was  som 
one  who  went  by  the  rules  and  ma< 
it ;  Seaver  carried  the  whole  lousy  tear 
God  love  'em,  on  his  back,  and  nevi 
shot  his  mouth  off,  and  never  gave  i 
and  did  it  right.  The  guy  loved  Seavi 
because  Seaver  did  not  have  to  ] 
street -wise. 

In  bars  in  Queens,  in  clubs  in  tl 
Bronx,  in  living  rooms  in  front  < 
Channel  Nine  in  Suffolk  and  Nassa 
out  on  Staten  Island,  everywhere,  h 
particularly  in  the  tattered  reaches  i 
Shea  Stadium,  they  loved  him  for  mar 
things,  but  above  all  because  he  nevi 
thought  he  had  to  throw  at  anybody 
head.  From  the  Columbia  riots  to  tl 
brink  of  fiscal  disaster,  there  was  som 
one  in  New  York  who  did  not  thro 
at  anybody.  They  loved  it  in  him,  ar 
in  that  act  sought  for  it  in  themselves 
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|  fou  can  tell  the  politics  of  most 

|  nagazines  at  a  glance. 

1   Not  so  with  Harper's. 

!   The  only  predictability  you'll 

I  ind  in  Harper's  is  its  continuing 

i  lash  of  ideas.  Its  provocative 

'iews  expressed  with  great 

iteracy. 

Harper's  doesn't  select  its  con- 
ributors  from  a  list  of  liberals, 
:onservatives  or  radicals.  We 
>refer  to  ignore  the  pigeonholes. 
The  viewpoint  most  welcomed 
I  n  our  pages  is  the  one  but- 
|  ressed  by  facts  and  solid  con- 
,)  action. 

I  That's  why  Harper's  gives  you 
j  uch  fresh  information  and  in- 
I  ights  on  everything  worth  talk- 
j  ng  about — whether  it's  politics 
j  »r  religion  or  the  cultural  scene 
|  »r  the  myriad  trends,  currents 
find  groundswells  that  are 
|  hanging  our  country  and  our 
|  vay  of  life. 

]  Each  issue  offers  articles  by 
ome  of  the  most  perceptive  ob- 
ervers  of  the  American  scene — 
iterate  and  lively  writers  like 
Murray  Kempton,  Tom  Bethell, 
^ewis  H.  Lapham,  Joan  Didion, 


Michael  Harrington,  George 
Plimpton,  and  much  new  young 
blood.  Men  and  women  who 
communicate  with  all  the  verve, 
wit,  style  and  diversity  that  have 
made  Harper's  one  of  today's 
most  often-quoted  magazines. 

Harper's  brings  you  a  wide 
range  of  thoughtful  and  provoc- 
ative reading  you'll  find  nowhere 
else... like  these  articles  in  recent 
issues: 

■  how  liberal  attitudes  toward 
crime  and  punishment  are 
hardening  ( and  may  be 
coming  around  to  a  double 
standard) 

■  what  the  Pentagon's  latest 
contingency  plans  are  for  nu- 
clear war  (they  don't  even 
consider  surrender) 

■  editor  Lewis  Lapham's  exam- 
ination of  the  politics  of  en- 
ergy (why  he  finds  the  admin- 
istration's approach  "elitist") 

■  the  emerging  conflict  between 
our  Western  states  ( it's  a  war 
over  water) 

■  what  has  been  discovered 
recently  about  child  develop- 
ment ( there's  a  stronger  focus 
than  ever  on  emotional  needs ) 


■  the  first  published  excerpt 
from  Philip  Roth's  new  novel, 
"The  Professor  of  Desire"  (it 
starts  where  Portnoy  left  off) 
But  does  Harper's  belong  in 
your  home? 

Yes,  surely,  if  you  are  curious 
about  arguments  from  all  points 
of  view.  Yes,  of  course,  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  by  routine  denun- 
ciations of  the  "system". ..  and 
impatient  with  easy  assignment 
of  praise  or  blame. 

And  by  all  means  if  your  inter- 
ests include  science,  literature, 
the  arts  . . .  and  if  you  enjoy 
reviews,  original  short  stories, 
satire,  verse. 

Try  our  current  issue  and  then 
decide.  Simply  send  the  at- 
tached card  today.  (Or,  if  it  is 
missing,  mail  the  coupon  above.) 

For  faster  service,  call  toll-free: 

800-621-8318 

In  Illinois,  call  toll-free  800-972-8308 

Harper's 

1255  Portland  Place 
Boulder,  Colorado  80321 


TOM  SEAVER'S  FAREWELL  

None  of  this  reasoning,  if  such  it  is, 
would  appeal  to  the  dominant  New 
York  baseball  writers,  who  have  used 
the  Seaver  trade  as  a  casus  belli;  nor 
to  M.  (f  Moralistic)  Donald 

Grant  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Me'  no  would  quickly  tell  us  that 
wanted  too  much  money,  mean- 
i  hat  something  he  would  never 
say  aloud  but  would  certainly  formu- 
late w  ithin  himself — that  Tom  wanted 
too  much.  Tom  wanted,  somehow,  to 
cross  the  line  between  employee  and 
equal,  hired  hand  and  golf  partner, 
"boj  "  and  man.  What  M.  Donald  Grant 
could  not  abide — after  all,  could  he. 


Grant,  ever  become  a  Payson?  Of  course 
not.  Everything  is  ordered.  Doesn't 
anyone  understand  anything  anymore? 
— Tom  Seaver  thought  was  his  due.  He 
believed  in  the  rules,  in  this  game  gov- 
erned by  law;  if  you  were  the  best 
pitcher  in  baseball,  you  ought  to  get 
the  best  salary  of  any  pitcher  in  base- 
ball; and  money — yes,  money — ought 
to  be  spent  so  baseball's  best  pitcher 
would  not  have  to  work  on  baseball's 
worst-hitting  team. 

Of  course  Tom  Seaver  wanted  mon- 
ey, and  wanted  money  spent:  he  want- 
ed it  for  itself,  but  he  wanted  it  be- 
cause, finally,  Tom  Seaver  felt  about 


the  Mets  the  way  the  guy  from  Aston 
felt  about  Seaver — he  loved  them  1( 
what  they  stood  for  and  he  want) 
merit  rewarded  and  quality  improve 
The  irony  is  that  Tom  Seaver  had  j 
abundance  precisely  the  quality  til 
M.  Donald  Grant  thinks  he  values  m<| 
— institutional  loyalty,  the  capacity  I 
be  faithful  to  an  idea  as  well  as  to  ; 
dividuals.  Grant  ought  to  have  sel 
that  in  Seaver;  after  all.  the  m 
worked  for  the  Mets  for  eleven  yea] 
Grant  ought  to  have  had  the  wit  to  s 
a  more  spacious,  generous  version 
what  he  prizes  so  highly  in  himse 
Certainly  the  guy  who  had  watch 
Seaver  all  those  years  knew  it,  kn< 
Seaver  was  holding  out  for  somethir 
a  principle  that  made  sense  in  one  w! 
played  baseball  but  that  grew  fro 
somewhere  within  him  untouched  ] 
baseball,  from  a  conviction  about  wh 
a  man  has  earned  and  what  is  due  hi 
and  what  is  right.  The  fan  understo< 
this  and  was  devastated  when  his  u 
derstanding,  and  Seaver 's  princip 
were  not  honored.  The  anguish  si 
rounding  Seaver's  departure  stemm 
from  the  realization  that  the  chairm 
of  the  board  and  certain  newspap 
columnists  thought  money  was  mc 
important  than  loyalty,  and  the  fu 
stemmed  from  the  realization  that  t 
chairman  and  certain  writers  thoug 
everybody  else  agreed  with  them, 
ought  to  agree  with  them. 

ON  JUNE  16,  the  day  after  Sea 
er  was  exiled  to  Cincinnati 
way  of  Montreal,  a  sheet  w 
hung  from  a  railing  at  Sh 
bearing  the  following  legend: 

I  WAS  A 
BELIEVER 
BUT  NOW  WE'VE 
LOST 
SEAVER 

I  construe  that  text,  and  particulai 
its  telling  rhyme,  to  mean  not  that  t 
author  has  lost  faith  in  Seaver  but  th 
the  author  has  lost  faith  in  the  Me 
ability  to  understand  a  simple,  cruci 
fact:  that  among  all  the  men  who  pi 
baseball  there  is,  very  occasionally, 
man  of  such  qualities  of  heart  ai 
mind  and  body  that  he  transcends  ev 
the  great  and  glorious  game,  and  th 
such  a  man  is  to  be  cherished,  n 

sold.  
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COMING  IN  OCTOBER 

In  its  October  issue,  Harper's  will  publish  "The  Desert  Empire,"  by  George 
Sibley,  an  evocative  saga  of  the  West's  demand  for  water,  and  man's  impulse 
to  supply  it.  When  Goethe  lived,  Sibley  writes,  America  had  not  even  dis- 
covered that  the  Anglo-European  consciousness  was  in  possession  of  one  of 
the  world's  great  deserts,  or  he  might  have  put  Faust  in  Arizona.  Had  Goethe 
lived  today,  he  might  have  written  the  story  of  water  in  the  West. 

"It  may  be  our  ironic  destiny,"  says  the  author,  "that  out  in  the  vast  South- 
western deserts  we  will  learn  that  hnitude  is  our  lot,  that  there  are  limits 
we  cannot  transcend  or  transgress.  But  then  again,  to  back  off  from  the  game 
at  this  point  would  not  conclusively  prove  the  'Faustian  soul'  wrong;  it  would 
only  mean  that  we  had  decided  to  try  to  learn  a  new  game,  a  new  soul.  Or, 
as  the  Faustian  soul  would  say:  we  lost  the  faith.  Went  shopping  for  a  new 
one." 


TAKE  THE  FIRST  STEP.. .LEARN  A  NEW  LANGUAGE 
IN  60  DAYS  WITH  LINGUAPHONE! 

Linguaphone  is  a  personal,  one-on-one  technique  we  hove  spent  50  years 
perfecting  in  70  different  countries  around  the  world. 
When  we  tell  you  that  you  could  be  speaking  simple,  confident 
French  or  Spanish  (or  any  of  20  other  languages)  in  60 
days,  it  isn't  just  an  optimistic  promise. 
It's  a  fact  based  on  the  experiences  of  more  than  3-million 
Linguaphone  students.  Get  started  right  away.  Fill  in 
the  coupon  today! 

FREL         3RD  OR  CASSETTE  sample  lesson 

brochure  show  you  how  to:  •  Learn  a  language  in  only 
30  minute-      day  •  Grasp  grammar  and  vocabulary  effortlessly 
•  Acquire  a-  authentic  accent.  •  Open  up  new  cultural  horizons 
Be  more  successful  in  business. 


^^Be  more  sue 


Linguaphone  Institute. Inc. 

Dept.  HA02 

79  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  IOC  > 

I  wont  to  learn  a  np  v  language 
in  my  own  home.  Rush 
sample  lesson  indicated,  plus 
an  illustrated  folder  that 
gives  a  complete  explanation 
I  understand  I  will  be  under 
no  obligation. 


Send  sample  lesson  in:  □  French  □  Spanish 
□  Record         □  Cassette 
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STATE  ZIP 

I  am  most  interested  in 

□  French  DSpanish  Dltalian  □German  DHebrew  DEngli 

□  Arabic  DOther  
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CULTURAL  TERRORISM 

he  Italian  press  as  public-relations  organ  for  the  Communist  party  Michael 


NDko  montanelli,  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Milanese  daily  //  Giornale 
nuovo,  was  shot  in  the  legs  from 
behind  as  he  walked  to  work 
rough  Piazza  Cavour  early  in  June, 
edit  for  the  assault  was  immediately 
limed  by  the  Red  Brigades,  a  far- 
t  terrorist  group  which  shot  down 

0  other  newspaper  editors  and  one 

1  news  producer  in  the  same  week. 
1  of  the  journalists  attacked  were 
own  for  their  anti-Communist 
ntiments. 

The  Red  Brigadiers  had  acquired  in- 
national  notoriety  a  month  before, 
len  prospective  jurors  in  Turin  failed 
report  to  the  courtroom  for  a  mur- 
r  trial  of  several  members  of  the 
Dup.  Telephone  calls  threatening  re- 
isals  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  jury 
;mbers  away.  i 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  terrorists 
ted  with  an  arrogance  which  well  in- 
mates the  current  atmosphere  in  Italy. 
»  arrests  were  made  in  the  attacks 
ainst  the  journalists,  and,  when  the 
al  was  postponed,  several  intellec- 
ils  and  many  editorial  writers  ar- 
ed  that  nobody  could  reasonably  be 
Iced  to  risk  his  life  on  behalf  of  a 
stem  that  could  not  safeguard  its  cit- 
;ns.  At  the  end  of  June,  the  Red  Bri- 
des issued  a  "hit  list"  of  thirty  prom- 
ent  anti-Communist  journalists  and 
itors. 

It  was  no  accident  that  Montanelli 
is  among  the  first  members  of  the 
edia  to  be  subjected  to  bullets  in  the 
*s  (a  treatment  traditionally  reserved 
r  traitors,  but  usually  delivered  from 
e  front).  In  1974  he  led  a  group  of 
rty  leading  editors  and  writers  away 
om  Milan's  famous  daily,  II  Corriere 
ila  Sera,  because  of  that  newspaper's 
arp  turn  to  the  Left.  The  product  of 
e  schism,  //  Giornale  nuovo,  has  been 
markably  successful:  its  circulation 
nearly  300,000  copies  a  day  (the 
>rriere's,  after  a  century  as  the  coun- 

chael  A.  Ledeen,  author  of  The  First  Duce: 
Annunzio  at  Fiume,  has  been  The  New  Re- 
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try's  most  important  paper,  is  600,000) , 
and  it  is  a  major  force  in  national  pol- 
itics. There  are  many  who  believe  that 
the  Giornale  was  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  the  Italian  Communist  party 
(PCI)  did  not  become  the  country's 
largest  in  the  elections  of  June  1976.  It 
is  a  witty  and  erudite  publication,  rid- 
iculing and  criticizing  those  who  are 
working  for  the  entry  of  the  PCI  into 
the  government,  and  there  have  been 
several  attempts  to  silence  it  and  its 
celebrated  evening  news  telecast  on 
Telemontecarlo. 


I first  met  the  group  from  the 
Giornale  in  the  summer  of  1975, 
when  a  book-length  interview  I  had 
done  with  the  leading  historian  of 
Fascism,  Renzo  De  Felice,  was  a  na- 
tional cause  celebre.  De  Felice  had  the 
temerity  to  claim  that  Fascism  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  that  Marxist  his- 
toriography had  grossly  distorted  its 
history.  The  defenders  of  the  radical- 
chic  popular  culture  launched  a  cam- 
paign of  cultural  terrorism,  calling  De 
Felice  a  pervert,  impugning  the  moral- 
ity of  his  publishers,  asking  rhetori- 
cally if  he  should  be  permitted  to  teach 
in  the  University  of  Rome,  and  acting 
as  if  his  theories  (which  are  generally 
accepted  by  most  scholars  outside  Italy ) 
were  part  of  a  Fascist  political  maneu- 
ver. Montanelli  wrote  a  front-page  ed- 
itorial defending  the  book  at  a  time 
when  no  other  major  publication  dared 
to  do  so.  He  warned  of  the  emergence 
of  a  new  Inquisition,  in  which  heretics 
would  be  judged  on  the  orthodoxy  of 
their  political  faith.  Subsequent  events 
proved  him  an  excellent  prophet. 

The  Giornale  nuovo  began  to  work 
with  Telemontecarlo  at  the  beginning 
of  1976,  when  it  took  over  the  evening 
news  broadcast  in  Italian.  To  an  Amer- 
ican, this  show  is  reminiscent  of  some 
of  Ernie  Kovacs's  satires  on  TV,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  a  single  reporter 
reading  wire-service  bulletins  in  front 
of  a  single,  immobile  black-and-white 


A.  Ledeen 


camera  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief  comment  from  one  of 
the  leading  lights  of  the  Giornale.  But 
the  point  of  view  presented  by  Tele- 
montecarlo was  so  refreshing  to  large 
numbers  of  viewers  that  this  otherwise 
quite  modest  and  mediocre  broadcast 
achieved  an  amazing  success,  reaching 
between  6  million  and  7  million  view- 
ers in  northern  and  central  Italy  (the 
relay  towers  did — and  do — not  reach 
south  of  Rome  or  to  the  Adriatic 
coast).  This  was  too  much  for  the 
Communists  and  their  supporters,  and 
they  called  for  the  suppression  or  jam- 
ming of  Telemontecarlo. 

Just  a  year  earlier,  the  Christian 
Democratic  Minister  of  Telecommuni- 
cations had  been  called  a  Fascist  when 
he  ordered  that  foreign  broadcasts  be 
jammed  on  the  then  unexceptionably 
legal  grounds  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided for  a  state  monopoly  on  all 
broadcasting.  He  was  vilified  by  the 
PCI  and  the  Italian  Socialist  party 
(PSI),  the  matter  was  taken  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  official  position 
was  overturned,  to  the  hosannas  of  the 
Left.  It  was  therefore  a  bit  surprising 
to  find  these  same  paladins  of  free 
speech  calling  for  the  suppression  of 
Telemontecarlo,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
new  law  suggested  some  limitation  for 
foreign  broadcast  commercials. 

The  weakness  of  this  claim  was  clear 
to  everyone,  since  neither  the  Commu- 
nists nor  their  allies  ever  asked  for  the 
suppression  or  the  jamming  of  Radio 
Montecarlo,  which  broadcasts  with  far 
greater  power  and  covers  the  entire 
country  (the  news  on  Radio  Monte- 
carlo is  written  by  the  Corriere  della 
Sera).  Nor  had  the  Left  asked  for  the 
suppression  of  either  the  Yugoslavi- 
an broadcasts  from  Istria  (which  Le 
Monde  characterized  as  the  "chosen 
tribune  of  the  Italian  Communists")  or 
the  Italian-language  shows  from  Swiss 
television  in  Lugano.  When  they  were 
challenged  on  such  obvious  hypocrisy, 
the  Communists  changed  their  tune 
somewhat,  claiming  that  they  wanted 
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only  the  suppression  of  "pseudo-for- 
eign" broadcasts.  In  an  interview  with 
the  French  Communist  newspaper  UHu- 
manite,  a  PCI  Senator  remarked  that 
Telemonte  t  cared  to  be  part  of 

a  "war  ol  ie  airwaves  by  encircle- 
ment iil  nke  that  which  was  done  to 
Al!        s  Chile." 

The  campaign  did  not  succeed.  The 
Christian  Democratic  Minister,  Vitto- 
rino  Colombo,  advised  local  prefects  to 
take  temporary  measures  to  prevent  the 
commercials  from  arriving  (in  some 
cases  this  led  to  the  jamming  of  the 
entire  broadcast),  but  he  warned  the 
Communists  that  they  should  not  hide 
behind  various  pretexts  to  "fight  a  rear- 
guard action  which  mortifies  the  dig- 
nity of  a  civilized  country."  When  legal 
attempts  to  suppress  Telemontecarlo 
did  not  succeed,  the  relay  towers  were 
(K  namired. 


THE  CAMPAIGNS  AGAINST  the 
Giornale  nuovo,  its  editor,  and 
Telemontecarlo  are  all  symp- 
tomatic of  the  collapse  of  the 
social  contract  in  a  country  where  it 
was  none  too  solid  to  begin  with.  With- 
out wishing  to  exaggerate  the  similar- 
ities between  1922  and  1977,  I  think 
it  is  evident  that  the  PCI  today  is 
playing  a  role  ominously  like  that  of 
the  Fascist  party  in  the  early  Twenties. 
Mussolini  piously  condemned  the  "ex- 
cesses" of  the  Fascist  squads  he  him- 
self had  formed,  and  posed  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  "normalizing" 
them.  The  PCI,  after  nearly  thirty 
years  of  preaching  the  destruction  of 
the  capitalist  state,  now  clucks  its 
tongue  over  the  "adventurism"  of  the 
Red  Brigades,  and  then  warns  darkly 
that  there  can  be  no  "normalization" 
so  long  as  Communists  are  excluded 
from  the  Cabinet.  The  main  shift  has 
come  in  the  ideology  of  journalistic 
conformism;  when  Fascism  was  in 
the  ascendant,  rightist  violence  was 
considered  unfortunate,  but  under- 
standable. Leftist  attacks  were  simply 
criminal  and  a  threat  to  society  itself. 
Today  the  roles  are  reversed.  Jury 
members  are  not  expected  to  risk  their 
lives  to  bring  the  Red  Brigades  to  trial, 
but  any  laxness  in  prosecuting  the 
Right  is  vigorously  denounced. 

These  attitudes  have  gained  legitima- 
cy in  direct  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  PCI,  and  can  be  summarized  in 
the  syllogism  (1)  Anyone  who  is  an- 


ti-Communist is  a  rightist;  (2)  All 
rightists  are  Fascists;  therefore,  (3) 
All  anti-Communists  are  Fascists. 

As  Fascists  are  not  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Italian  Constitution, 
it  follows  that  attacks  upon  anti-Com- 
munists are  not  nearly  as  reprehensible 
as  those  against  the  Left.  If  you  follow 
the  Italian  media  for  any  length  of 
time,  you  will  soon  discover  that  this 
bit  of  tortured  illogic  has  important 
consequences.  One  is  that  the  failure 
to  bring  the  Red  Brigades  to  trial  pro- 
duces sympathy  for  the  jury  members 
rather  than  alarm  at  the  breakdown 
of  the  judicial  system.  Another  is  that 
journalists  who  are  anti-Communist 
get  shot  in  the  streets.  Yet  another  is 
that,  if  you  press  an  Italian  intellectual 
on  the  question  of  violence,  he  will  of- 
ten tell  you  that  all  violence  is  Fascist, 
and  that  groups  like  the  Red  Brigades 
are  simply  masquerading  as  leftists  in 
order  to  discredit  the  PCI  and  its 
ideological  allies.  This  probably  sounds 
fantastic,  but  the  germs  are  highly  con- 
tagious, as  demonstrated  by  the  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  dealing  with 
the  attack  on  Montanelli.  Here,  the  full 
range  of  the  official  Weltanschauung 
was  presented  to  American  readers: 
Montanelli,  the  editor  of  what  was 
(falsely,  but  typically)  called  "the  most 
conservative  newspaper  in  Italy,"  was 
shot  by  a  group  claiming  to  be  of  the 
Left,  but  many  suspect  that  it  is  a  right- 
ist organization. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  advantages  to 
this  sort  of  journalism;  they  were  well 
described  by  Orwell  in  his  appendix 
to  1984:  "Newspeak  .  .  .  differed  from 
all  other  languages  in  that  its  vocab- 
ulary grew  smaller  instead  of  larger  ev- 
ery year.  Each  reduction  was  a  gain, 
since  the  smaller  the  area  of  choice,  the 
smaller  the  temptation  to  take  thought." 

This  view  carries  over  into  interna- 
tional affairs,  where  large  sectors  of  the 
media,  above  all  in  the  area  of  news 
reporting  and  analysis,  have  become 
less  critical  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  "leftist"  dictatorships,  more  hos- 
tile toward  Israel,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  and  more  favorable 
toward  the  likes  of  Muammar  el-Qad- 
dafi  and  Idi  Amin.  Indeed,  the  case  of 
the  Israeli  rescue  of  the  hostages  at  En- 
tebbe (denounced  by  the  PCI  as  "an 
intolerable  violation  of  Ugandan  sov- 
ereignty") may  well  stand  as  a  model 
for  the  entire  syndrome.  When  the  Cor- 
riere  della  Sera  published  an  excerpt 


from  William  Stevenson's  best-sell' 
Ninety  Minutes  at  Entebbe  last  Oct 
ber  10,  it  carried  a  long  apology,  sa 
ing  that  Stevenson's  words  had  vab 
as  "testimony,  but  not  as  judgment 
The  Corriere  went  on  to  suggest  tq 
the  real  villains  of  the  piece  were  the  j 
raelis:  first,  because  Amin  was  traimi 
by  them;  second,  because  they  su 
ported  Amin  after  he  had  overthrov 
Milton  Obote  in  1971:  and  third,  t 
cause  the  Israelis  built  the  Entebbe  ai 
port,  evidence  of  a  link  between  An} 
and  the  Israelis  all  along. 

The  Corriere  even  claimed  that  t 
raid  was  a  failure  because  "it  faili 
to  prevent  subsequent  outbreaks  of  t( 
rorism"  (even  terror  between  Arabs 
Finally,  the  responsibility  for  terr< 
ism  in  general  was  laid  squarely  at  t 
feet  of  Israel,  from  Damascus  to  1 
Zaatar. 

Stevenson's  book  was  nearly  not  pu 
lished  at  all  in  Italy,  as  a  result  of 
political  strike  at  the  typographer 
The  workers'  council  which  called  t 
strike  justified  its  action  in  typk 
pseudo-Marxist  jargon,  claiming  tl 
it  had  the  right  "not  to  be  robbed 
its  own  culture  and  conscience,  ai 
the  product  of  its  labor."  The  book, 
was  claimed,  was  a  "squalid  exaltati 
of  the  Fascist  style  of  the  raid,  whi 
had  provoked  indignation  among 
democratic  people  when  it  happened 
Ninety  Minutes  at  Entebbe  was  final 
released,  but  it  was  hard  to  find  a  favc 
able  review. 

The  Corriere  is  far  from  the  woi 
of  the  Italian  press.  Many  of  the  cou 
try's  most  militant  and  responsil 
journalists  still  write  for  it.  But  wh 
even  the  finest  come  to  adopt  attitud 
so  close  to  those  of  the  PCI  (and  whi 
the  Corriere  would  have  dismissed  o 
of  hand  just  a  few  years  before), 
demonstrates  the  kind  of  voluntary  ce 
sorship  that  now  characterizes  Italii 
political  debate.  Italian  journalists  a 
proving  the  wisdom  of  O'Brien's  se 
mon  in  1984: 

Reality  exists  in  the  human  mind, 
and  nowhere  else.  Not  in  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  which  can  make  mis- 
takes, and  in  any  case  soon  per- 
ishes; only  in  the  mind  of  the  Par- 
ty . . .  whatever  the  Party  holds  to 

be  truth  is  truth  That  is  the  fact 

that  you  have  got  to  relearn,  Win- 
ston. It  needs  an  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion, an  effort  of  the  will.  

harper's/september  19 
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Is  America  getting 
trapped  by  foreign  steel... 
as  we  are  by  foreign  oil? 


In  the  oil-crisis  winter  of 
973-74,  another  crisis  struck— the 
teel  crisis.  You  don't  remember 
America's  steel  crisis?  Well,  it  was 
eal.  And  it  cost  America's  steel 
isers  a  bundle. 
The  steel  trap 
Most  foreign  steelmakers  are 
ither  owned,  subsidized,  financed 
ided  and/or  protected  in  one  way 
tr  another  by  their  governments, 
"hey  don't  have  the  same  pressure 
sre  do  to  operate  profitably  or 
;enerate  capital. 

We  believe  that  much  of  the 
teel  being  imported  into  the  U.S. 
>  being  "dumped"— that  is,  sold  at 
irices  lower  than  those  charged  in 
he  producer's  own  country,  and 
isually  below  the  foreign  steel- 
naker's  full  costs  of  production. 
Ximping  is  illegal,  but  it  has  been 
lard  to  prove. 

Here  today,  gone 
omorrow 

During  periods  of  slack 
lemand,  foreign  steelmakers  push 
o  maintain  high  production  rates 
ind  high  employment.  They  ship 
•xcess  steel  overseas,  much  of  it  to 
:he  U.S.,  priced  to  sell. 

That's  what  happened  in  the 


sixties  and  early  seventies.  But, 
suddenly,  in  '73  and  '74,  the  im- 
ported steel  was  needed  "at  home'.' 
The  foreign  supply  dwindled  to  a 
trickle.  Domestic  mills  worked 
overtime,  but  our  production 
capacity  just  wasn't  enough.  Steel 
imports  had  skimmed  off  increases 
in  the  domestic  demand  for  steel 
and  reduced  the  profitability  of 
the  American  steel  industry. 

So  they  lowered  the  boom 

Foreign  producers  jacked 
their  prices  sky-high.  And 
America's  steel  users  could  (1)  cut 
back  their  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, or  (2)  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  foreign  steel— when  they 
could  get  it!  It's  estimated  that  in 
1974  alone  American  steel  buyers 
paid  foreign  producers  SI. 6  billion 
over  the  then  current  domestic 
market  prices. 

Will  history  repeat  itself? 

How  much  should  this 
country  rely  on  imports  for  its 
steel  supplies?  Things  were  bad  in 
'73-'74,  but  they  could  get  worse 
in  the  future.  What  could  this 


country  expect  if  we  were  as 
dependent  on  foreign  steel  as  we 
are  on  foreign  oil? 

Free  trade,  yes!  But  fair! 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  the 
American  steel  industry  are  not 
"protectionist"  We  are  not  looking 
for  permanent  trade  barriers 
against  foreign  steel  coming  into 
our  home  markets.  All  we're  ask- 
ing is  a  chance  to  compete  on  fair 
and  equal  terms  here  in  our  own 
country. 

Washington  must  help 
We  urge  the  U.S.  Government 
to  insist  on  fair  trading  practices 
in  steel,  especially  that  steel  im- 
ports be  priced  to  at  least  cover 
their  full  costs  of  production  and 
sale... to  arrange  for  prompt  tem- 
porary relief  from  the  current 
excessive  flow  of  steel  imports... 
and  to  press  for  international 
governmental  negotiations  leading 
to  an  effective  international  agree- 
ment on  steel  trade. 

If  you  agree  with  us  about 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
please  write  your  representatives 
in  Washington  and  tell  them  so. 
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LOST  SOULS 


A  review  of  George  Crumb's  Star-Child  by  F.  Jose 


CHILDREN  HAVE  SOUL  and  show 
it  openly.  Adults  have  soul  and 
hide  it  assiduously.  The  dic- 
tionary speaks  of  the  soul  as 
immaterial  essence;  perhaps  we  can  call 
it  innocence,  a  quality  released  when 
the  Realpolitik  of  our  spirit  is  in  dis- 
repair. Artists  take  up  the  theme  of 
the  soul,  but  these  days  touch  upon  it 
through  inference,  divining  it  through 
its  armor  of  anger,  silence,  self-des- 
truction, helplessness. 

But  not  George  Crumb.  For  this 
unique  American  composer,  the  soul 
is  the  essence,  and  its  disposition  is  his 
creative  concern:  directly,  religiously, 
and  with  no  obeisance  to  the  mandates 
of  popular  culture  or  academia.  Speak- 
ing of  what  lay  behind  his  beauti- 
ful and  haunting  song  cycle,  Ancient 
Voices  of  Children,  he  quotes  the  final 
words  of  the  composition's  last  song: 
"I  will  go  very  far  .  . .  to  ask  Christ 
the  Lord  to  give  me  back  my  ancient 
soul  of  a  child." 

Crumb's  reputation  as  a  composer 
grows  continuously.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  few  modern  American  composers 
— in  fact,  he  may  be  the  only  one — 
whose  music  has  consistent  appeal  for 
young,  gc:  nral  audiences.  That  is  so, 
I  am  sure,  !  ause  his  music  reaches 
out,  emotiona  and  transparent,  to  the 
vestige  of  the  innocent  child  in  each 
of  us:  Crumb  assu  nes  it  is  there  and 
seeks  to  engage  it.  His  work  is  never 
dry  or  boring;  within  its  lyricism 
there  is  no  room  for  the  empty-headed 
inspiration  or  the  mathematical,  nar- 
cissistic invention  of  many  of  his  ac- 
ademic contemporaries. 

Born  in  1929  in  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  Crumb  began  to  compose 
F .  Joseph  Spieler  is  an  editor  and  critic. 


while  in  his  early  teens,  and  now  teach- 
es composition  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  awarded 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1968  for  Echoes 
of  Time  and  the  River:  Four  Proces- 
sionals for  Orchestra  and,  in  1971.  the 
International  Rostrum  of  Composers 
Award  (UNESCO),  as  well  as  the 
Koussevitzky  International  Recording 
Award  for  Ancient  Voices  of  Children. 

Crumb  speaks  of  his  latest  work. 
Star-Child,  as  having  a  '"sense  of  pro- 
gression from  darkness  (or  despair)  to 
light  (or  joy  and  spiritual  realization  I 
.  .  .  that,  after  a  struggle  or  after  dark 
implications,  there  is  something  be- 
yond." 

The  work,  which  was  given  its  world 
premiere  by  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  May,  is  subtitled  "A  Parable 
for  Soprano,  Antiphonal  Children's 
Voices,  and  Large  Orchestra."  Like 
Crumb's  previous  work,  Star -Child  is 
filled  with  mysticism,  religion,  poetic 
lyricism,  and  musical  invention.  The 
work  lasts  for  some  thirty-five  minutes, 
and  is  continuous,  though  divided  in- 
to six  sections.  There  are  three  main 
themes :  "Voice  Crying  in  the  \^  ilder- 
ness,"  "Music  of  the  Apocalypse,"  and 
"Advent  of  the  Children  of  Light."  A 
soprano  sings  from  freely  adapted  Lat- 
in texts  of  the  thirteenth  century :  "Dies 
irae"  and  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  In 
a  concluding  section,  she  sings,  also  in 
Latin,  from  John  12:36:  "While  ye 
have  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  light."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  soprano  there  are  two 
children's  choirs.  An  enlarged  orches- 
tra includes  an  autonomous  string  choir 
with  its  own  conductor,  quadrupled 
woodwinds,  six  horns,  seven  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  eight  percussionists 
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performing  on  seemingly  every  co 
ceivable  instrument  (iron  chains,  p 
lids,  metal  thunder  sheet,  log  drums 
an  organ,  handbells,  sleigh  bells,  a  wit 
machine.  There  is  a  trumpeter  on  ea 
side  of  the  hall,  and  stationed  on  t 
highest  balcony  at  the  back  of  the  h 
are  three  trumpeters,  three  violinis 
and  a  percussion  player.  There  is 
principal  conductor — at  the  premiei 
Pierre  Boulez — and  three  others 
marshal  the  various  musical  forces. 

For  almost  the  entire  piece  the  se 
arate  string  orchestra  plays  a  soft,  slo 
moving,  circular  music,  which  is  r 
so  much  melodic  as  it  is  like  the  s£ 
whispery  emanations  of  a  weaken 
but  still  vocal  presence.  This  consta 
theme,  which  Crumb  calls  "Music 
the  Spheres"  ("Musica  Mundana' 
serves  as  an  undulating  musical  can\ 
over  which  the  drama  of  Star-Child 
played  out.  Often,  especially  in  t 
"Music  of  the  Apocalypse"  section,  t 
sound  of  these  strings  is  obliterated 
music  from  the  percussion  and  hea 
wind-instrument  forces. 

Star-Child  begins  with  a  shimmeri 
series  of  drawn-out  pianissimo  soum 
fearful  and  foreboding,  from  perci 
sion  and  strings.  These  are  then  join 
by  the  string  orchestra's  "Music  of  t 
Spheres,"  whose  long  notes  that  r 
and  fall  suggest  a  sense  of  lostness,  pi 
gatorial  isolation.  The  mood  is  gn 
ually  pierced  by  sharp  cries  from  a  s< 
trombone,  which  then  joins  the  sop] 
no  (at  the  premiere,  Irene  Gubrud) 
"Libera  me."  from  the  Requiem  Ma 
a  passage  that  Crumb  titles  "Voice  Ct 
ing  in  the  Wilderness"  ("Vox  Clama 
in  Deserto"  ) .  Through  his  instrume 
the  trombonist  mimics  the  soprani 
lines,  providing  an  echo,  at  once  d' 
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"They  say 
Alistair  Cooke 


"And  my  dear,  he  said 
something  nice  about 
George  Eliot" 


"THEY  SAY  IN  THE  MOVIE 
THEY'LL  DO  THE 
SOLILOQUY  NUDE.." 

They  say  Julia  Child 
i!<>ts  her  recipes  from ..." 


Whatever  "they  say" 
BOOKVIEWS  says  it  first! 


Announcing  the  exciting  new  magazine  that's  all  about 
books  and  the  people  who  write  them. 

In  our  premiere  September  issue  you'll  read  a  revealing 
cover  story  on  Alistair  Cooke.  You'll  discover  what  John 
Updike,  John  Cheever,  Rona  Jaffe, 
Jessica  Mitford  and  other  famous 
authors  felt  like  the  first  time  they 
were  published.  You'll  see  what  out- 
standing writers  say  about  Reading 
Aloud  and  enjoy  a  special  Lynn 
Redgrave  story  on  her  star-studded 
family  readings. 

And  every  month  Bookviews  brings 
you  such  stimulating  features  as: 
Reviews — Top  critics  on  more  than 
200  new  books  in  23  categories. 


An  overview  that  helps  you  read  more,  enjoy  more,  and 
know  more  about  books. 

My  Bookshelf — Noted  personalities  choose  favorite  books 
on  their  specialties:  for  instance,  Julia  Child  on  cookbooks; 

Ann  Landers  on  self-help. 
Classic  Corner — A  new  look  at 
great  authors  of  the  past. 
The  Paperback  Rack — the  best  in 
current  paperbacks. 
The  Hollywood  Connection — To- 
day's books  that  will  be  tomorrow's 
movies  and  TV  series. 
Coming  Shortly — Tomorrow's  most 
likely  best  sellers. 
Best  Seller  Lists 
Literary  Crosswords 


BOOKVIEWS 


Buy  it  wherever  books  are  sold.  On  sale  September  1st. 
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Why  do  so  many 
cute  business  leaders 
pay  $20  a  yea*  for  the 
American  Express  Card? 


It's  worth  a 
great  deal  more! 

The  American  Express  Card  is  tougher 
to  get  and  costs  more  than  most  cards. 
$20  a  year.  But  for  astute  businessmen 
and  women  the  bottom  line  is— "it 
gives  you  more."  More  convenience. 
More  security.  More  emergency  protec- 
tion than  other  cards— or  even  cash! 

Take  it  along  on  your  next  trip.  It's 
recognized  at  leading  restaurants,  hotels, 
motels  and  fine  stores.  It's  welcomed  by 
all  the  world's  major  airlines  and  car 
rental  agencies.  You  can  buy  gifts  with 
it.  Send  flowers.  Cable  money  abroad. 
Even  host  dinners  when  you  can't  be 
there  to  pick  up  the  check. 

But,  there's  much  more  to  the 
American  Express  Card.  For  example: 

Instant 
Travelers  Cheques. 

At  the  last  minute  or  in  an  emergency, 
you  can  now  obtain  up  to  $500  in 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 
The  secret  is  a  network  of  automated 
Travelers  Cheque  Dispensers  in  selected 
major  U.S.  airports,  exclusively  for 
Cardmembers.  It  works  in  a  minute, 
24  hours  a  day,  every  day  of  the  year. 

Emergency  check 
cashing,  worldwide. 

You  can  cash  your  personal  check  of 
up  to  $50  at  any  participating  hotel  or 
motel  where  you're  a  registered  guest. 
Just  by  showing  the  Card. 

©American  Express  Company.  1977 


You  can  also  write  a  personal  check 
and  get  $50  in  cash  and  as  much  as  $450 
in  Travelers  Cheques,  at  most  offices  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  its 
subsidiaries  and  Representatives. 

Your  home 
away  from  home. 

When  you're  away  from  home,  you  can 
turn  to  American  Express  for  help. 
American  Express  Company,  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  Representatives  have  more 
than  600  Travel  Service  offices  all 
around  the  world. 

You  can  use  them  for  all  sorts  of 
things. To  hold  your  mail.  Plan  or 
change  your  travel  arrangements. 
Charge  travel,  theater  or  tour  tickets. 

No  preset 
spending  limit. 

The  American  Express  Card  doesn't 
a  limit  in  advance  for  the  amount 


you  can  charge.  As  a  result,  you  set  the 
pattern  on  spending  limits  with  the 
Card  as  you  use  it. 

Some  other  cards  limit  you  to  as  littl< 
as  $500. This  can  be  trouble  on  a  trip  if 
you  find  you've  exceeded  the  set  limit. 

The  special  Membership  Brochure 
you  receive  when  the  Card  is  issued  de- 
scribes many  additional  benefits.  They're 
all  yours  for  just  $20  a  year. 

To  apply  for  the  American  Express 
Card,  just  fill  out  and  mail  the  attached 
application.  If  someone  has  been  here 
before  and  the  application  isn't  attached 
just  jot  down  this  toll-free  number— 
800-528-8000.  We'll  send  you  an  appli- 
cation without  delay. 


The  American  Express  Card.  Don't  leave  home  without  it. 
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ate  and  urgent,  to  her  responsory. 
ifhe  score  calls  for  electronic  amplia- 
tion of  the  soprano's  voice;  it  worked 
;11  in  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  adding  great 
•wer  to  her  phrasing  while  keeping 
inatural  sound  to  a  minimum.) 
The   soprano-trombone   duet  leads 
:o  a  massing  of  dark,  threatening 
unds  given  out  by  percussion  and 
i  ass — "The  Powers  of  Darkness  in 
cent"  ("Ascensus  Potestatum  Tene- 
arum"'  I .  Short,  marching  percussive 
atches  are  interspersed  with  trumpet 
ires:  in  several  moments  of  relative 
ence  one  hears  the  ongoing  lamenta- 
n  of  the  string  choir.  Then  comes  a 
rious  pounding  of  sixteen  tom-toms. 
:alling  movie  music  of  Indians  on  the 
rpath:  the  sounds  are  for  Crumb  a 
>resentation  of  the  Four  Horsemen 
the  Apocalypse.  During  this,  players 
)ut  fragments  from  the  "Dies  irae." 
e  tom-toms  give  way  to  the  brass, 
odwinds,  and  wind  machine,  then 
j  jnd  again,  all  leading  to  a  racing 
I  ti  percussion  sequence  that  thunders 
nearly  a  full  minute.  This  is  the 
Kusic  of  the  Apocalypse"  ("Musica 
ocalyptica") ,  and  it  is  so  enormous 
oar  of  unbroken  sound  that  it  sur- 
i  iders  its  musicality  for  the  sensation 
standing  at  the  base  of  a  deafening 
aract.  Apocalyptic  it  is,  and  some- 
at  frightening  to  witness. 
The  drumming  subsides,  and  one 
Ws  the  string  orchestra  again.  Then 
mpets,  two  in  the  orchestra  and  the 
|  placed  around  the  hall,  sound  a 
iling  fanfare — the  Seven  Trumpets 
the  Apocalypse.  The  calls  are  taken 
by  the  children's  chorus,  and  the  so- 
no  sings  the  "Advent  of  the  Chil- 
n  of  Light"  ("Adventus  Puerorum 
Trims").  Percussion  sounds  contin- 
but  in  fragments  now,  as  the  forces 
light  displace  those  of  darkness.  The 
ldren  sing  "Hymn  for  the  New  Age" 
lymnus  pro  Novo  Tempore") — an- 
lonal  chants  supported  by  wood- 
ids  and  brass.  Darkness  and  apoc- 
pse  are  at  an  end,  salvation  and 
)e  are  at  hand.  Still,  and  perhaps  at 
iance  with  the  effects  the  composer 
mded,  the  music  continues  dense, 
omy. 

The  main  orchestra  now  becomes 
»  playing  groups:  one  for  brass,  with 
Is;  the  other  for  lighter  wind  instru- 
cts, with  vibraphone.  Each  section 
vys  its  own  chordal  "circle  music." 
'ether  with  the  string  orchestra  and 
organ,  which  follows  its  own  line. 


there  are  now  four  musics  being  played, 
all  in  different  rhythms.  The  children 
and  soloist  continue  to  sing,  conclud- 
ing with  the  soprano's  "While  ye  have 
light.  .  .  ."  Slowly  the  musics  come  to 
an  end,  until  only  the  string  orchestra 
is  left  playing.  Its  theme  now  changes 
to  a  muted,  gradual  ascent,  joined  af- 
ter a  time  by  the  three  violins  and  a 
vibraphone  in  the  back  of  the  balco- 
ny. These  instruments  now  assume  the 
climb  and  the  members  of  the  string 
orchestra  cease  playing.  Some  of  them 
whisper,  "Libera  me!"  The  violins  and 
vibraphone  continue  their  ethereal  jour- 
ney, accompanied  by  soft  touches  of  a 
cymbal  and  the  occasional  gentle  ring- 
ing of  handbells.  Star-Child's  progres- 
sion ends  on  a  single  high  violin  note 
and  the  softest  vibration  of  a  cymbal. 

The  cries  of  lost  souls,  the 
voices  of  children,  the  mys- 
ticism of  suffering  are  the 
matter  of  much  of  Crumb's 
previous  work — Ancient  Voices  of  Chil- 
dren, Lux  Aeterna,  Black  Angels,  Ma- 
krokosmos  Vols.  I,  II,  III — as  are  his 
explorations  of  new  sounds  from  stan- 
dard and  nonstandard  instruments.  In 
general,  his  musical  inventiveness  con- 
cerns itself  more  with  individual  tex- 
tures and  timbres  than  with  melody, 
and,  until  Star-Child,  his  use  of  small 
playing  forces  has  marked  him  as  es- 
sentially a  miniaturist.  The  emotional 
structure  in  his  music  rests  in  its  mu- 
sical synthesis  of  either  religious  texts, 
as  in  Star-Child,  or  poetry — that  of  Fed- 
erico  Garcia  Lorca  in  Ancient  Voices 
of  Children.  In  this  sense,  Crumb's 
shift  with  Star-Child  from  a  chamber- 
music  format  to  an  enlarged  orchestra 
augmented  with  soloists  and  choirs  is 
more  a  change  of  scale  than  of  musical 
intention. 

Yet,  when  all  is  considered,  there  is 
something  insubstantial  about  Star- 
Child,  despite  its  use  of  an  enormous 
number  of  performers  and  instruments. 
In  man,  the  journey  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  evil  to  grace,  involves  a 
struggle  of  the  self,  a  coming  to  grips 
with  opposing  impulses,  whether  these 
confrontations  take  place  within  our- 
selves or  against  some  exterior  force. 
There  is  no  sense  of  such  conflict  in 
Star-Child.  The  progression  here  is  pas- 
sive, as  if  the  supplicant  is  being  dollied 
past  the  three  main  enactments,  which, 
though  powerful  and  dramatic,  take 


place  at  a  distance  from  the  subject 
and  do  not  involve  him  directly.  In 
Star-Child,  good  and  evil  never  vie  in 
the  same  musical  space,  nor  does  hope 
commingle  with  despair.  These  atti- 
tudes of  the  soul  are  here  separate  and 
disjunct,  rather  than  roiling  together 
at  the  core  of  human  experience.  Be- 
cause we  are  witnesses  to  a  drama  that 
at  best  is  only  implied,  we  are  unable 
to  resonate  to  it,  to  partake  of  its  emo- 
tion— as,  for  example,  we  so  clearly  do 
in  the  Verdi  Requiem  or  in  Gustav 
Mahler's  Symphony  no.  2  (Resurrec- 
tion). It  is  perhaps  for  these  reasons 
that  the  music  of  the  last  section  of 
Star-Child  is  as  sad  and  lacking  in  joy- 
ousness  as  the  first.  It  is  without  real 
catharsis,  and  the  sound  of  lament  per- 
sists, though  the  sung  text  indicates  oth- 
erwise. One  feels  not  that  darkness  has 
turned  to  light,  but  only  that,  after  the 
apocalypse,  the  darkness  has  lessened. 

But  such  misgivings  should  be  de- 
ferred to  the  many  wonderful  things 
that  Star-Child  contains.  The  chanting 
of  the  children,  the  free  phrasings  sung 
by  the  soprano,  the  Latin  texts,  the 
trumpet  calls — all  are  marvelously 
wrought.  As  for  the  tom-tomming  and 
the  percussion  in  the  "Musica  Apoc- 
alyptica"  and  elsewhere,  they  have  an 
almost  overwhelming  power  and  a 
sound  to  which  I,  for  one,  am  hope- 
lessly addicted.  The  hushed  conclusion 
of  the  work  is  worth  listening  to  for 
itself.  Within  it,  with  its  whispered 
"Libera  me!"  is  the  sensitive  and  rare 
humanism  that  Crumb's  music  serves. 


WE  HAVE  SEEN  a  handful  of 
Broadway  musicals  in  the 
past  few  months.  Your 
Arms  Too  Short  to  Box 
With  God,  a  black  gospel  musical  "con- 
ceived" by  Vinnette  Carroll  from  the 
Book  of  Matthew,  is  full  of  energy  and 
quite  marvelously  alive  with  much  ex- 
quisite soul  singing.  The  last  number, 
"The  Band,"  which  should  go  on  for- 
ever, draws  the  audience  into  the  per- 
formance— and  it  joins  in  wholeheart- 
edly. The  cast  is  sharp  and  animated, 
and  performs  with  remarkable  convic- 
tion. A  treat  for  the  spirit.  Directed 
by  Vinnette  Carroll,  music  and  lyrics 
by  Alex  Bradford,  additional  music 
and  lyrics  by  Micki  Grant,  choreogra- 
phy by  Talley  Beatty. 

The  revival  of  The  King  and  I,  star- 
ring Yul  Brynner  and  Constance  Tow- 
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ers,  is  a  charming  production.  The 
orchestra  is  large  enough,  the  cast  tal- 
ented enough,  to  bring  a  shine  to  the 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  classic  that 
first  opened  in  1951.  The  songs  are  still 
lovely,  and  Constance  Towers  sings 
and  acts  with  great  vivacity,  as  does 
June  Angela  in  the  part  of  Tuptim.  The 
ballet  sequence  in  the  second  act — 
"Small  House  of  Uncle  Thomas" — is 
the  loveliest  scene  in  the  play,  and  the 
fine  hand  of  Jerome  Robbins  is  easily 
discernible  in  it.  Yul  Brynner,  unfor- 
tunately, seems  to  be  unintentionally 
caricaturing  the  part  of  the  King,  which 
he  played  in  the  original  version.  He 
is  hard  put  to  sing,  and  many  of  his 
lines  are  lost  to  hurried  delivery.  But 
these   are   perhaps   minor  quibbles: 


adults  and  youngsters  adore  the  pro- 
duction and  give  the  play  loud,  stand- 
ing ovations.  Directed  by  Yuriko,  orig- 
inal choreography  by  Jerome  Robbins. 

Happy  End,  which  Bertolt  Brecht 
and  Kurt  Weill  wrote  after  their  suc- 
cess in  1928  with  The  Threepenny  Op- 
era, opened  in  1929  in  Berlin.  It  soon 
closed,  and  was  revived  in  1958.  Mu- 
sically, Happy  End  is  similar  to  The 
Threepenny  Opera,  and  quotes  from  it. 
The  script,  based  on  a  play  by  Eliza- 
beth Hauptmann,  concerns  the  confron- 
tation of  two  forces  in  Chicago  in  1915: 
"a  gang"  and  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
gang's  hero  falls  in  love  with  a  promis- 
ing Salvation  Army  lieutenant:  there 
are  complications  and  subplots,  but  all 
is  resolved  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 


Happy  End  lacks  The  Threepenny  ( 
era's  bite  and  sharp  discernment  of  ] 
man  behavior,  and  will  appear,  to  th 
who  have  seen  a  competent  product] 
of  the  latter,  a  poor  derivation.  The  n 
sic,  as  well,  is  not  up  to  that  of  the  e 
Her  work,  but  even  so,  this  product] 
seems  somewhat  disheveled,  the  sii 
ing  and  music  a  bit  watery.  Some 
this  is  attributable  to  the  electro: 
amplification  that  infests  all  Broadv 
stages  these  days.  The  systems  are  s 
primitive,  and  voices  either  are  lost 
there  is  no  microphone  nearby  or  boi 
offensively  when  the  performer  con 
too  close,  a  particularly  disconcert] 
feature  during  songs.  Directed  bv  Ri 

ert  Kalfin  and  Patricia  Birch.  

harper's/september  1 


Vaudeville:  Songs  of  the  Great  La- 
dies of  the  Musical  Stage.  Joan 
Morris,  mezzo-soprano,  and  William 
Bolcom,  pianist  (Nonesuch  H-71330). 
Eva  Tanguay,  Anna  Held,  and  Lillian 
Russell  are  a  few  of  the  famous  women 
who  appeared  in  vaudeville  in  the  four 
rich  decades  of  its  life,  beginning  in 
the  1880s.  Joan  Morris  sings  fifteen 
songs  from  that  era,  though  sings  is 
too  lame  a  word  to  describe  what  she 
and  composer-pianist  William  Bolcom 
have  created  in  this  album.  Morris  is 
gifted  beyond  all  reason:  her  every  ut- 
terance is  a  perfection  of  voice,  dra- 
matic timing,  interpretation,  and  evo- 
cation of  mood.  With  all  this,  she  brings 
to  her  art  that  indefinable  quality  we 
call  charm.  With  Bolcom's  sensitive 
and  erudite  accompaniment,  the  result 
is  an  album — if  one  may  speak  with 
a  measure  of  understatement — close  to 
perfection.  No  one  who  claims  even 
the  faintest  interest  in  American  cul- 
ture should  be  without  it.  Some  of  the 
marvelou  ongs  are:  "I  Wonder  Who's 
Kissing  Hei  Now,"  "The  Yama-Yama 
Man,"  "My  Castle  on  the  Nile,"  and 
"The  Bird  on  Nellie's  Hat."  Morris  and 
Bolcom's  equally  impressive  renditions 
of  turn-of-the-centurv  popular  songs 
were  recorded  several  years  ago  on  Af- 
ter the  Ball  (Nonesuch  H-71304). 

Mahler:  Symphony  no.  9  (Deutsche 
Grammophon  2707097).  It  appears  that 
everyone  in  possession  of  a  baton  is  re- 
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cording  the  Mahler  symphonies  these 
days,  leading  to  some  most  inferior 
releases  and  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  Mahler  chic.  Of  the  many  recent  is- 
sues, Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Ninth  is  to  be  welcomed. 
The  symphony  is  a  vast,  many-textured 
architecture  of  mixed  emotions,  mem- 
ory, fear  of  death,  and,  in  the  last 
movement  (Adagio) ,  of  the  most  tender, 
reluctant,  and  affecting  farewells.  Giu- 
lini  takes  the  symphony  very  slowly, 
permitting  all  its  shadings,  contrasts, 
and  infinite  nuances  to  unfold  in  their 
proper  time  and  intensities.  However, 
this  tempo  serves  him  not  so  well  in  the 
third  movement  (Rondo-Burlesque), 
which  is  full  of  grotesqueries  and  bit- 
tersweet melodies  that  cascade  into  a 
furious  coda.  Giulini  here  fails  to  exert 
the  necessary  tempi  control,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  some  rhythmic  contrasts 
and  melodic  clarity.  But  he  realizes 
the  last  movement — an  evocation  of  a 
quiet,  valedictory,  and  reluctant  state 
between  life  and  death — in  all  its  beau- 
ty, serenity,  and  emotional  impact. 
The  warm,  flawless  sound  of  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Orchestra  is  fully  ren- 
dered by  Deutsche  Grammophon:  the 
sound  throughout  is  distinct  and  the 
dynamic  range  broad  and  uncom- 
pressed. 

Saint-Saens :  Violin  Concerto  no.  3 ; 
Vi^uxtemps:  Violin  Concerto  no. 

5    (London    CS6992).  Kyung-Wha 


Chung  is  the  soloist  in  these  two  wor 
and  she  is  a  powerful,  intelligent  p 
former.  Her  playing  here  is  wai 
rich,  and  clear.  Of  the  three  concer 
that  Saint-Saens  wrote  for  violin,  i 
Third  is  currently  the  most  popul 
Very  romantic  and  brimming  with  lo 
ly  melodies  and  intriguing  rhythr 
changes,  the  B-minor  concerto  can 
a  welcome  change  if  one  has  hes 
those  of  Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  a 
Beethoven  just  once  too  often.  Hei 
Vieuxtemps  (1820-1881)  was  a  E 
gian-born  virtuoso  violinist  whose  co 
positions  for  that  instrument  were  i 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  his  o' 
skill.  The  Fifth  Concerto,  in  A  min 
is  lyrical  and  full  of  brilliant  figu 
tion,  but  somewhat  dull,  though  Kyui 
Wha  Chung  wrests  everything  she  c 
from  it.  Lawrence  Foster  conducts  1 
London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Beethoven :  Piano  Sonatas  no.  2 
A,  no.  3  in  C,  played  by  Vladin 
Ashkenazy  (London  CS7028).  Ash! 
nazy's  performance  of  these  early  B 
thoven  works  is  clear,  unaffecte 
sure.  His  shunning  of  overromanticii 
tion  and  unnecessary  ornamentatic 
and  his  absolute  intellectual  und< 
standing  and  control  over  the  mus 
promise  repeated  listening  to  this  di 
without  the  irritation  that  one  c 
encounter  after  several  playings 
many  a  brilliant,  but  idiosyncrat 
Beethoven  interpreter. 


He  sacrificed  his  sanity  and  his  life 
to  see  and  to  paint  as  no  one  ever  had  before 

The  World  of  Van  Go$?h 


yours  to  enjoy  for  io  days  free  as  a  guest  of  the  TlME-LlFE  Library  of  Art 
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HE  TRIED  to  express  his  feeling  for  man  and  nature  by  becoming  a  minister, 
but  his  fervor  alarmed  his  superiors.  He  fell  in  love  with  two  women  of 
his  own  class  and  they  fled  from  him  as  from  a  dangerous  lunatic.  The  famous 
incident  in  which  he  cut  off  part  of  his  ear  and  gave  it  to  a  prostitute  was  only 
one  more  attempt  to  give  something  of  himself  to  anyone  who  would  accept  it. 

This  torrent  of  emotion  — for  which  society  had  no  use  — turned  Vincent 
Van  Gogh  into  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  all  time.  Never  has  a  man  poured 
so  much  pure  responsiveness  into  his  art.  You  can  see  in  it  everything  from 
salvation  to  suicide.  Sacrificing  his  life  and  sanity  to  his  work,  he  burned 
himself  up  in  a  blaze  of  perception,  a  controlled  riot  of  color  that  washed  over 
modern  art  like  a  tidal  wave  of  lyricism. 

Love,  for  Van  Gogh,  was  a  means  of  seeing... of  fusing  himself  with  his 
subjects.  Even  the  lavish  way  he  squeezed  a  tube  of  paint  directly  onto  his 
canvas  symbolized  a  generosity  that  knew  no  limits.  To  the  humblest  sub- 
ject—an old  pair  of  boots,  an  empty  chair— he  brought  the  special  light  of  his 
own  fervor.  As  one  critic  put  it,  Van  Gogh  had  the  courage  to  look  the  sun 
squarely  in  the  face  and  steal  its  radiance. 

Beside  almost  1,700  works  of  art,  Van  Gogh  also  bequeathed  to  the 
world  —  in  66 1  letters  to  his  brother  —  one  of  the  most  moving  autobiographies 
ever  written.  It  shows  this  dauntless  man  trying  to  learn  Greek  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  preach  to  Dutch  coal  miners.  You  find  him,  his  hatband  stuck  full  of 
candles,  painting  the  stars  at  midnight.  You  trace  letter  by  letter,  canvas  by 
canvas,  the  collapse  of  his  sanity  and  his  subsequent  suicide. 

The  World  of  Van  Gogh  is  your  introduction  to  the  TlME-LlFE  Library  of 
Art... a  magnificently  illustrated  series  that  shows  you— and  helps  you 
appreciate  — the  most  important  achievements  in  700  years  of  Western 
painting  and  sculpture.  Focusing  on  a  major  artist  such  as  Michelangelo, 
Rembrandt  or  Picasso,  each  volume  is  a  splendid  exhibition,  a  thorough! v 
reliable  reference  work,  and  a  most  enjoyable  way  of  increasing  your  family's 
awareness  and  understanding  of  art. 

160  illustrations,  72  in  full  color 
To  put  VanGogh  into  perspective,  the  book  also  offers  profusely  illustrated 
chapters  on  Gauguin  and  Toulouse-Lautrec,  as  well  as  examples  of  Cezanne, 
Degas,  Renoir,  Monet  and  others. 

Yet,  for  all  its  luxurious  features,  the  book  costs  only  $7.95  plus  shipping  and 
handling. 

Examine  The  World  of  Van  Gogh  for  10  days  free.  If  it  doesn't  make  you 
want  to  own  it,  send  it  back.  If  you  keep  it,  you  pay  just  $7.95... and  we  will 
then  send  you  other  volumes  in  the  Library  of  Art  at  the  rate  of  one 
approximately  every  other  month,  on  the  same  free  examination.  There  is  no 
obligation,  so  why  not  fill  out  and  mail  the  order  form  now. 


TIME-LIFE  Library  of  Art 


Superb  Art  Books  at  just  $7.95  each 

Each  volume  in  the  Library  has  ability  to  produce  highest-quality 
approximately  100  superb  repro-  books  in  large  numbers  — and  de- 
ductions, about  half  in  true-to-thc-  tribute  them  by  mail— these  vol- 
original  full  color  Comparable  art    unies  are  available  to  you  for  only 


spend.  Yet.  because  of  Time-Life'< 


Actual  book  si/,e:  9'  j   x  12'4  . 
Illustrated  slipcase,  hard  covers.  18H  p: 
1 60  illustrations.  72  in  full  color. 


TIME-LIFE  BOOKS 

TIME  &  LIFE  HI  (M ...  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  6061 1 

Yes,  I  would  like  to  examine  The  World  of  Van  Gog/i  Please  send  it  to  me  for  II)  days' 
Iree  examination  and  enter  mv  subscription  to  the  1  ime-Life  Library  of  Art  I!  1  decide 
toKeep7/ie  World  of  Van  Govh.  I  will  pay  »7.4S  plus  shipping  and  handling.  I  then  will 
receive  future  volumes  in  the  Time-Life  Library  of  Art,  shipped  a  volume  at  a  time 
approximately  every  other  month.  Each  is  *7.^)r>  plus  shipping  and  handling  and  comes 
on  a  Hkiay  free  examination  basis.  There  is  no  minimum  number  of  books  that  1  must 
buy,  and  I  may  cancel  m\  subscription  at  any  time  simply  by  notifying  you. 

It  1  do  riiii  dioosc  i  .  keep  Th.  W-rld  •<!  Gogh  I  will  return  the  book  within  10 
days,  my  subscription  for  future  volumes  will  he  canceled,  and  I  will  not  be  under  any 
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Rates:  $1.10  per  word,  ten-word  minimum.  10% 
discount  for  six  insertions;  20%  discount  for 
twelve  insertions.  There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  category  which  does  not  already 
appear  on  the  classified  pages. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  ail  classified  adver- 
tising. Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  Cedes  count  as  one  word. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  eighth  of 
the  month  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Please 
include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  copy 
deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 
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Art  tour  Europe  .ihth  escorted  trip  by  Art  pro- 
fessors. Paris.  Turin,  Florence,  Rome,  Parma, 
Basel,  etc.  Dec.  29,  1977— Jan.  23,  1978.  $889. 
For  itinerary  write:  International  Art  Tours  In- 
stitute,  2349  Birch,  Merrick,  N.Y.  11566. 
Daytrips  in  Europe  for  adventurous  travelers!  Our 
unique  travel  guides  show  the  way.  For  free  in- 
formation write  Great  Trips,  Box  5199-H,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Explore  Polynesia — Unique  expeditions  visit  un- 
spoiled traditional  villages,  meeting  Pacific  Island- 
en  in  their  own  environment.  UTA  French  Air- 
lines, PO  Box  9000,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91406,  or 
Goldman's  GoodTravel  Tours,  Dept.  HM,  Box 
2866,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618. 

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  accommo- 
dations. Cheaper  than  staying  home!  TravLtips, 
163-09  XAG  Depot,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 

i  RESORTS 
High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club.  In  Southern 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  3,600  feet.  Spectacular 
scenery.  Rustic  decor.  Good  food.  Private  18-hole 
golf  course.  Eight  tennis  courts.  (Special  golf/ 
tennis  package  available.)  Three  lakes.  Fishing. 
Boating.  Swimming.  Private  stable.  Skeet  &  trap 
field.  Write  or  phone  904-743-2411.  High  Hampton 
Inn,  140  Hampton  Rd„  Cashiers,  N.C.  28717. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre!  Homesites, 
farming,  vacationing,  investment  opportunities! 
"Government  Land  Buyer's  Guide"  plus  nation- 
wide listing— $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  19107-HW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  living,  superior 
schools,  near  universities,  attractive,  integrated 
neighborhoods.  Shaker  Heights  Housing,  3380 
Lee    Rd.,    Shaker    Heights,    Ohio    44120.  (216) 

751-2155.  

Buying  a  home?  Selling?  Don't  miss  this  unique 
Purchase  Agreement  Addendum.  60  circumstances 
covered,  could  save  you  thousands.  $20.  Thomas 
Properties,  1325  44  Ave.  N.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55421. 

VACATIONS  ~ 
Tobago  cottages — All  sizes,  locations,  and  rental 
rates.  Cottage  Owners  Association,  Box  194, 
Scarborough,  Tobago,  W.I. 


VVinemakers'  kit — free  illustrated  catalogue  of 
yeast  equipment.  Write:  Semplex,  Box  12276-T, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55412. 

Delicious  chicken  recipes.  Send  $1  and  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope   to   Gourmet,   Box  1037, 

Ballwin,  Mo.  63011.  

Cookies — over  100-year-old  recipe.  Every  bite  a 
unique  delight.  SASE,  $1,  Arnold,  Box  4041, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17111. 

Old  English  trifle,  family  recipe.  Send  $1,  SASE. 
Mrs.  Taylor,  1805  Willowbridge,  Cresthill,  111. 
60435. 

The  Chili  Lover's  Handbook:  104  pages  of  history, 
facts,  spices,  fun,  and  40  delicious  chili  recipes. 
$4.25,  two  for  $7.50.  Jack  Arnold.  7426-H  Carlot- 
ta,  San  Diego,  Call!  92120. 

Caribbean  pudding:  F,  miliar  ingredients  make 
exotic  accompaniment  for  chicken,  veal.  $1. 
Kitchen,  766  Tiffany  Ave.,  River  Vale,  N.J.  07675. 
Luscious  lasagne.  Gounnet  r  cipe  $2  and  SASE 
to  P.O.  Box  3684,  Washington  D  C.  20007. 
Unique  mushroom  hors  d'oeut  ~.  SASE  and  $1: 
The   ARK,    3337    Pelican    PI..    Alexandria,  Va. 

22306.  

Venison  recipes  family  tested  for  20  years.  Send 
$2:  Dept.  209,  1509  Radisson  Rd.,  Crookston. 
Minn.  56716. 


Antique  Southern  fruit  salad  recipe  Grand- 
mother's Secret  now   yours!!!    Send  $1 

within  14  days  get  another  Free.'!!  Georgianna 
Seeley:    Skyline    Towers    1504    South    A,  Falls 

Church,  Va.  22041.  

African  insect  delicacies.  For  recipes  send  $2 
plus  self-addressed  envelope  by  foreign  air  mail 
to:  M.  Wapensky,  Box  546,  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 
3  dozen  delicious  zucchini  recipes.  $1.50  to 
My  Children's  Publications,  P.O.  Box  1673,  Long- 
mont,  Colorado  80501. 


ART 


Introductory  offer:  Two  original  19th-century  en- 
graved prints  plus  catalogue  of  over  300  of  same, 
$6.50.  Shipped  air  mail.  Limit  one  order  per 
family.  Catalogue  alone,  $1.  Send  check  to: 
PRINT  WORLD,  P.O.  Box  6601,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19149. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDY 


In  Advance  of  the  Landing — Folk  Concepts  of 
Outer  Space — photographic  study  of  folk  space 
iconography.  Send  description  and  location.  Cur- 
ran,  General  Delivery,  North  Battleford,  Saskat- 
chewan. 


ARTS  &  CRAFTS 


Handpapermaking  manual.  New  edition,  $5.95 
ppd.  Free  brochure.  Paper-Make,  Covington,  Va. 

24426.  

Calligraphy  is  easy.  New  kit  includes  instructional 
booklet,  copyrighted  practice  sheets  and  pen. 
$5.95.  NYS  res.  add  tax.  Calligraphy  Studio,  Box 
24H,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.  10962. 


Unusual,  beautiful  hanging  planter.  Easy  to  make 
in  wood  or  Lucite.  Instructions  $1.  Planters/H, 
2215  North  Neva,  Chicago,  111.  60635. 


Recorder  players — free  catalogue.  Largest  library 
of  recorder  music  and  recorders.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624  Lavaca  St.,  Austin,  Texas  78701. 
Keyboard  player,  but  can't  have  a  piano?  "Cla- 
vichord Forever"  tells  glorious  new  possibilities. 
Authoritative,  practical  2,300-word  report.  List 
of  16  clavichord  makers  included.  $3  (refund- 
able). Charles  Enterprises,  Box  6F,  25  E.  Dela- 

ware  PI.,  Chicago,  111.  60611.  

RECORDS  &  TAPES  _ 
Classical  cassettes!  Free  catalogue  introductory 
specials.  Great  quality  at  50%  lower  cost  than 
records!  CCC,  Box  506HM,  Saddle  River,  N.J. 

07458.  

Rare  opera  tapes.  Over  3,000  on  reels  from  world- 
wide sources.  Some  available  on  cassettes.  De- 
tails  Corry,  Box  1123,  Malibu,  Calif.  90265. 
Records — tapes!  Discounts  to  73%.  All  labels; 
no  purchase  obligations;  newsletter;  discount  div- 
idend certificates.  100%  guarantees.  Free  details. 
Discount  Music  Club,  650  Main  St.,  Dept.  30- 
0777,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801. 

~  TOYS  &  GAMES  ~ 
Noncompetitive  games  for  home,  school,  church. 
Play  together,  not  against  each  other.  Free  cat- 
alogue: Family  Pastimes  (HR)  RR4,  Perth,  Ont., 

Canada  K7H  3C6.  

STAMPS  ~ 
Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus, 
927-H  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

SCHOOLS 

Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto  AUende — full 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  noncredit  programs 
in  English.  Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A.  approval. 
Perpetual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living.  Mexico's 
most  beautiful  town.  Free  prospectus.  Instituto 
Allende,  Box  H,  San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato, 
Mexico. 

BOOKS  " 
80%  discount,  paperbacks,  hardbacks.  DESTINY, 
Box  366-JI,  Round  Lake,  111.  60073. 
Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Paperbacks 
or  hard  covers.  250  copies  up.  Free  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Adams  Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W. 
Washington,  Chicago.  111.  60602. 
Where  the  foundation  dollars  are!  Write  for  free 
brochure  describing  the  new  revised  Foundation 
Directory,  Edition  6,  Dept.  HM,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  136  S.  Broadway,  Irvington,  N.Y. 
10533. 


Name  the  book— we'D  get  it!  Free  search  ser 
CHICAGO  BOOK  MART,  Box  636-H,  Chi 

Heights,  111.  60411.  Est.  1948.  

Drama  and  cook  book  store.  Write  for  free 
alogue.   Quinion   Books,   541    Hudson  St., 
York,  N.Y.  10014. 

Search  Service.  All  books.  Send  wants.  Book- 
er. 39  N.  Browning  Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07671 
Book  readers!  Send  titles  wanted  to:  S&S  B< 
80  North  Wilder,  H-9,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  551CV 


PUBLISHER'S  OVERSTOCK: 

remainders,  imports  and  reprint.s  on  all  subjei 
art,    history,   biography,   fiction,    etc..  2,( 
titles!  If  you  buy  books  you  really  should 
our  big  catalog.  Write  today  for  a  free  co 

Hamilton,  30-6  Chambers,  Danbury.  Ct  06 


Book  searching:  all  subjects  REGENT  HOI 
108  N.  Roselake,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90026. 
Books  located  without  obligation.  Large  s 
Free  catalogues.  State  interests.  Coleman  J 
Locators,  257-C  East  Market  St.,  Long  Bi 
Calif.  90805. 

Rare  bookfinder:  Vantreuren,  1950  Post  108- 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115.  Send  wants. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 

Poetry  wanted.  Possible  inclusion  in  cooper 
volume.  Include  return  envelope  Editor, 
4444H,   Whittier,  Calif.  90607. 

PUBLICATIONS 
11,000  one-line  jokes  for  speakers,  $10.  Coi 
catalogue  free  on  request.  Edmund  Orrin,  411 
Grove  Place,  Madera,  Calif.  93637. 
Medical  diagnostic  ultrasound.  X-ray  altern; 
$1.  2813  Pennsylvania.  Minneapolis  55426. 
"The  Franklin,"  Frances  Bowen.  $3.  New 
Orange  County  and  Southern  California  Twe 
story.    P.O.    Box   4398,    Albuquerque,  N. 
87106. 

Newsletter  for  women  over  35  .  .  .  "Midlife." 
more  fully!  $10  yearly.  Box  13475-H,  St.  P< 

burg.  Fla.  33733.  

Roots:  trace  yours  easily.  Tree  charts  and  n 
sary  information.  $3  to  Victoria  Publishing 
Box  1294-AA,  Victoria,  Texas  77901. 
World's  Best  Trivia,  published  monthly.  N 
excellent  gift.  $6  annually.  Trivia  Dispatch, 

ham,  N.H.  03079.   

Free  booklet!  "Writing  for  Money."  All 
5625F  Northampton,  Omaha,  Neb.  68104. 
Latin-American  News — Wagner's  Latin-Ame 
newsletter.  Biweekly.  Individuals,  $22/year, 
stitutions,  $28.  6405F  Prairie  St.,  Cotton? 
Minn.  56229. 

Marijuana,  Sex  and  Health.  A  scientific  re 
$3.  Health  Reports,  59-215H  Kenui,  Hawaii  9 
Budgeting  made  easy.  Get  control  of  your  mi 
Exec  shows  how.  Forms,  instructions.  $2. 
gets.  Box  1100-B,  Bemidji.  Minn.  56601. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
Looking  for  a  publisher?   Learn  how  you 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  distrib 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press 
W.  34th  St.,  New  York  10001. 
Professional    editing,    typing,    revising,  tt 
Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91105. 
Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  au 
in  a  complete,  reliable  publishing  program: 
licity,  advertising,  promotion,  beautiful  books 
subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact-filled  booklet 
free    manuscript    report.    Carlton    Press,  1 
HZU  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10011. 
Editing,  revising.  Sally  R.  Hayashi,  5342  N. 
throp,  Chicago  60640. 

Who's  No.  1??  Compare  Writers  Unlimite 
any  firm  for  all  services.  Professional  team. 
#4391,  Washington,  D.C.  20012.  (202)  723-17 
Research,  writing,  editing — professional,  sch 
ly,  literary.  Original  work — expert,  confide: 
prompt.  Research  Unlimited,  Box  3000,  Da 
Wash.  99328.  Telephone:  (509)  382-2545. 
Editorial,  rewrite,  research  services.  JCM, 
Harvard  St.,  Broekline,  Mass.  02146. 
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—personalized.  Informs 
:exican  life.  Ideal  for  sh 
.■rued,  children,  adults.  5 


Import-export  opportunity 


ASSOCIATIONS 


nd  Russell  Society.  New.  Information:  Dept. 

R.D.  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 
'Our  love  overseas!  You  can  become  a  foster 
a  little  boy  or  girl  for  $19  a  month- 
am  the  child's  name,  receive  a  photograph 
ed  case  history,  and  exchange  letters, 
formation  write:  Foster  Parents  Plan,  158-E 
Vay,  Warwick,  R.I  02887  or  call  toll  free 
327-8912. 


INSTRUCTION 


Memory  ....  New  Way  to  Remember, 
simple  method  of  acquiring  powerful  mem- 
io  memorization,  no  keywords.  Release 
DGRAPHIC  memory.  Stop  forgetting.  Lib- 
extraordinary  knowledge,  talents.  Learn 
you  remember,  "why"  you  forget.  Free  in- 
Institute  of  Advanced  Thinking,  845 H 
ipaz,  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.  90272. 
:ff's  esoteric  Fourth  Way.  Free  info/ 
:e/exchange  through  mail.  GPO  Box  1894, 

10001.  

ering /stuttering  overcome  by  my  method 
3r  details.  Lewis.  Box  276-H8.  Miami,  Fla. 


MERCHANDISE 


T-shirts.  Rimbaud.  Thorea 
Reich,   Skinner,   Malthus,  Ke 


Kerouac, 
:s,  Adam 

:ardo,  Veblen,   Bosch,   Escher,  Klimt, 
artok,   Ives,   Varese,  Vivaldi,  Mahler, 
^yn  Rand.   Wilde,   Poe.  T.   S.  Eliot, 
Hesse.  Blake,  Orwell,  Bronte's.  $6,  two  for 
M.L.XL.  P.O.  Box  232-H,  Newton  Centre, 
159. 

UNUSUAL  GIFTS  

>!  Let  that  jerk  or  fox  know  how  you  real- 
ith  Carmunication  Signs!  Ten  per  cate- 
Friendly,   Clever,   Sexy,   and  Rude.  $3.95 
color!  Carmunication,  P.O.  Box  2167, 

ays,  Calif.  91404.  

inicate.  Distinctive  personalized  stationery. 

113,  Burtonsville,  Md.  20730. 
bins.  One  full  year  personalized  on  attrac- 
onthly  calendar.   Send  name,  birth  date, 
50  to  Richards'  Analyses,  Box  4362,  Santa 

Calif.  93103.  

tic  Scandinavian  down  comforters.  15% 
on  savings  with  this  ad.  Write  for  bro- 
Cuddledown,  Dept.  6H,  Yarmouth,  Maine 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
S59730 !— Cars— $33.50 !— 200,000  items!— 
ment  surplus — most  comprehensive  direc- 
'ailable  tells  how,  where  to  buy— YOUR 
— $2 — Moneyback  guarantee.  Government 
ation  Services,  Department  R9,  Box  99249, 
ancisco,  Calif.  94109  (433  California). 

BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
luxury    car    without    cost!    Free  details. 
X-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 
-our  own  business!  Unique  Course!  Easy 
:xplained— Stull  Company,  Box  5470-HM, 
ind,  Ohio  44101. 

money  clipping  newspaper  items.  $2-$10 
Free  details.  Clippings,  Box  10344-H4B, 
dto,  Calif.  94303. 


unlimited  income  from  copying  informa- 
inyone  can  copy  a  page  or  more  for  life- 
•ofits.  We  provide  vast  sources  of  material 
aw  you  how.  Begin  this  perfect  home  busi- 
mmediately.  Detailed  proof,  25g.  National 
lox  2951H-1,  Culver  City,  Calif.  90230. 


aily  possible  stuffing  envelopes!  Details 
:rvice,  Box  715-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 


Foreign  ships!  Good  pay!  No  experience 
omen.  Adventures  abroad.  Work.  Study, 
d  long  envelope.  GLOBETROTTER,  Box 
MC.  Kansas  City  64141. 


monthly  possible!  Mailing  commission  let- 
nformation — free.  Opportunities,  Box  721- 
ynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 


eekly  mailing  circulars.  Start  Immediately! 
HA9,  101  Crotona,  Harrison,  N.Y.  10528. 


Home-workers!  Stuff 
Write:  Financial-H12 
port,  Ala.  35476. 


$500  weekly!  Immediate  home  income  stuffing 
envelopes.  Free  supplies!  Guaranteed!  Send  two 
stamps.    ALCO.    B19110-Hp9,    Las   Vegas,  Nev. 

89119.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — business  of  your 
own,  or  full-  or  part-time  moneymaking  oppor- 
tunities? Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  free  five-month  subscription  to  Salesman's 
Opportunity  Magazine,  Dept.  945,  1460  Hancock 
Center,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

Homework!  Big  money  addressing,  mailing  en- 
velopes. Exciting  offer  10?.  Linco,  Dept.  HRP, 
3636  Peterson,  Chicago,  111.  60659. 


Mail-order  business,  free  information,  stamped 
envelope,  NIN  Enterprises,  Box  3370,  Kenai, 
Alaska  99611. 


Old  stocks  and  bonds  researched  for  current 
value.  Write  S&B  Search,  165  SW  97th,  Portland, 
Ore.  97225. 

Finance  your  projects  with  government  and 
foundation  grants.  Be  president  of  your  own 
nonprofit  corporation.  Free  details,  TOU,  432H 
PCH,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 


How  to  make  money  writing  short  paragraphs! 
I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell, 
and  supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from  beginners. 
Small  checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  extra 
income.  Write  to  sell  right  away.  Send  for  free 
facts.  BARRETT,  Dept.  C-77-H,  6216  No.  Clark, 
Chicago  60660. 


EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 


Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you!!!  50,000  jobs! 
Paid  Transportation!  Latest  information  and 
forms  $2.  Austco,  Box  8489-H,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90808. 


Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  foreign. 
Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049,  Port 
Angeles,  Wash.  98362. 


Overseas  jobs — now  hiring,  103  countries,  all  ocj 
cupations,  high  pay,  free  transportation,  tax 
iiiis     latest   computerized   reports — $2  TRANS- 
WORLD,    International    Airport,    Box  90802-H, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009.  

Overseas— all  occupations!  Worldwide  directory 
and  complete  information — $2.  Opportunities,  Box 

19107-HW,  Washington,  DC.  20036.  

Bahamas  need,  you!  Employment  paradise.  All 
Occupations.  Detailed  Reports,  $2.  Golden  Lat- 
shaw,  Box  1256-H,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.  91360. 
Career  guidance  provided  with  free,  easy-to- 
answer  questionnaire.  Write  Holliswood,  Box  444. 
Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y  11365. 


 OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES  

Overseas  opportunities  .  .  $10,000-$50,000+.  Free 
information!  Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
HW,  Indianapolis,  lnd.  46229. 
Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Europe,-  etc.  Construction,  Sales,  Engineers,  Cler- 
ical, etc.  $8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For 
employment  information  write  Overseas  Employ- 
ment.  Box  1011H,  Boston,  Mass.  02103. 
Overseas  employment — now  hiring!!!  Exciting 
jobs  .  .  .  exclusive  listings.  Free  details.  Jobfind- 
ers  International,  1504  McCollum  Street-H,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90026. 


HEALTH 


Overcoming  multiple  sclerosis.  How-To  Book, 
Diet,  Recipes.  $4.50.  Box  12705-E  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.  87105. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS 


Banish  abdominal  flab!  Details,  $2    Include  self- 
addressed,  stamped   envelope.   Aquarius  Melkior 
Studio,  2090  E.  Villa.  Pasadena,  Calif.  91107. 
THERAPY 

The  Boston  Center — offering  the  primal  process. 
Staff  did  their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
Write  300  Boston   Post   Road,   Wayland,  Mass. 

01778  or  call  (617)  358-7410.  

WALLPAPER 


Wallpapers  at  wholesale.  Wall  Tex,  Schumacher, 
Sanitas,  United  Birge,  Strahan,  Stylex-Katzenbach- 
Warren,  Fashion-Imperials-Murals.  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  supply  all  brands. 
Send  for  free  brochures  and  order  forms.  We  pay 
UPS  or  postal  charges.  Shriber's,  3220  Brighton 
Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212.  Phone  (412)  766-3220. 


ds  to  new  subscribers,  advertisers!  SASE. 
e!  41-H  Haven,  Wellesley,  Mass.  02181. 
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Solution  to  the  August  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Two  in  One" 

Across:  1.  double  occupancy;  10.  anagram;  11.  a-anagram  of  "organ"  in  "K.O."; 
12.  hidden;  14.  ho(r-sin)g;  15.  quantitative  analysis;  19.  anagram;  20.  c(l)od; 
22.  homonym;  23.  single-H-and-Ed;  25.  lack-a-dais-I-cal(l);  30.  both-ER;  31.  i(m- 
m-0)d  est;  33  M-I-C-rob-I-C;  34.  p(o)isoner;  36.  no-on-E;  38.  sesquipedaleanism; 
39.  hidden;  40.  stree(anagram)-t(w)alkers;  41.  "Ted" ( rev. ) around  "sis."  Down:  1. 
anagram  of  "squalid"  inside  OE;  2.  burg-o-master;  3.  anagram;  4.  rev.  of  "tart"  in 
"cut";  5.  homonym;  6.  pan-handle;  7.  anagram;  8.  pun;  9.  yo(ur)-G.I.s;  13.  be-long; 
16.  (s)tinge(r);  17.  V-anagram  of  "suicides"  around  "sit";  18.  anagram;  21.  (medi- 
caments; 22.  pal(imps)est-S;  24.  anagram;  26.  C.O.-M.P.-O-sure;  27.  anagram  of 
"done"  in  "aid";  28.  anagram;  29.  anagram;  32.  D-is-quiet;  35.  re-peal;  37.  anagram. 


Ill 


LMOST  EVERYONE  HAS  A  $10,000  IDEA  STOR 
IN  THEIR  HEAD.  HERE'S  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  PA\ 


Several  years  ago  I  stumbled  across  a 
business  that  changed  my  life.  Perhaps  it 
will  change  yours,  too. 

I  discovered  it  while  I  was  leafing 
through  some  -..gazines  in  a  drug  store. 
As  I  continued  to  browze,  I  realized  that 
all  the  magazines  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. Each  contained  dozens  of  ads 
(usually  in  the  back  pages)  selling 
"how-to"  booklets,  newsletters,  instruc- 
tions, recipes  .  .  .just  about  every  kind  of 
printed  information  you  might  imagine. 

And,  almost  all  the  ads  were  placed  by 
individuals— not  large  companies. 

This  was  too  fascinating  to  resist.  I 
decided  tO(  try  a  small  test  ad  in  one  na- 
tional magazine  for  a  small  booklet  I  com- 
piled. The  ad  cost  $14.20. 

A  few  days  after  the  magazine  was 
distributed,  I  stopped  by  the  post  office. 
When  I  looked  through  the  window  of 
my  postal  box  I  almost  dropped  the  key. 
The  box  was  jammed— packed  full  of 
envelopes.  Hundreds  of  orders  containing 
cash  and  checks! 

As  the  months  went  by,  I  discovered 
that  hundreds  of  other  people  are  quietly 
doing  the  same  thing. 

•  A  Kentucky  woman  selling  a  15-page 
travel  booklet  for  $1.00  was  literally 
swamped  with  orders.  In  87  days  her  clas- 
sified ad  running  in  six  magazines  made  a 
net  profit  of  $2,230.00  from  a  gross  of 
$3,250.00.  She  was  69  years  of  age, 
widowed  and  living  alone  in  her  apart- 
ment at  the  time. 

•  A  husband-wife  team  in  Oregon  com- 
piled some  of  their  experiences  and  finan- 
cial advice  in  a  modest  booklet.  They  had 
it  printed  locally  and  priced  it  at  $10.00. 
Then  they  put  a  small  display  ad  in  one 
newspaper.  That  one  ad  pulled  $9,450.00 
in  cash  orders  in  only  45  days! 

Don't  misunderstand.  This  isn't  a 
get-rich-quick  scheme.  It's  a  business  and, 
as  such,  it's  speculative. 

But  test  ads  are  cheap. 

And  the  profit  potential  is  staggering. 

An  Ohio  man  I  spolce  with  put  a  large 
display  ad  in  a  national  Sunday  supple- 
ment. A  few  days  later  the  orders  started 
pouring  in  -  mail  sacks  full  of  cash! 
Within  the  nexjgyvo  months  he  received 
over  $220,000.00  in  CASH  ORDERS  for 
his  $3.00  booklet! 

I  realize  this  all  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.  But  here's  a  way  you  can  actually 
verify  what  I'm  saying  in  your  home  or 


By  Ernest  Weckesser  Ph.D. 


TRY  THIS  TEST 


First,  obtain  several  magazines 
containing  classified  ads.  You  don't 
have  to  buy  them  .  .  .just  borrow 
them  from  the  library. 

Second,  get  old  copies  of  the 
same  magazines  -  at  least  10-13 
months  old. 

Third,  turn  to  the  classified  sec- 
tions of  each  and  place  the  old 
copy  beside  the  new  copy. 

Fourth,  compare  both.  Cross- 
check each  one  to  see  how  many 
ads  in  the  old  magazine  are  still  run- 
ning in  the  new  edition. 

THIS  IS  AN  ABSOLUTE  PROF- 
IT TEST.  It  has  to  be.  People  don't 
continue  running  ads  for  over  a 
year  unless  they're  making  a  profit! 


No  great  writing  skill  is  necessary.  You 
don't  have  to  write  a  novel  or  a  text- 
book—just simple  instructions.  My  first 
effort  was  only  14  pages  long  and  sold  for 
$1.98.  I  had  it  run  off  by  a  local  printer 
for  eight  cents  a  copy.  Yet  I  made  several 
thousand  dollars  from  that  one  little 
stapled  booklet. 

•  It's  inexpensive  to  begin.  I'll  show 
you  how  to  place  a  test  ad  in  a  national 
magazine  for  as  little  as  $13.50. 

•  You  don't  have  to  write  the  booklet 
yourself.  I'll  show  you  where  to  get  hun- 
dreds of  different  booklets  at  wholesale 
prices. 

•  Your  profit  margin  may  exceed 
1,000%.  My  wine  recipe  book  cost  thirty- 
six  cents  to  print  yet  sold  for  $3.98. 

•  Basically  all  you  need  is  a  post  office 
box,  a  desk  and  a  closet  to  store  your 
booklets. 

•  Best  of  all,  you  can  start  this  amaz- 
ing little  business  on  a  shoe  string.  And, 
you  can  start  at  home  ...  in  your  spare 
time. 

I've  put  everything— every  detail— in  a 
simple  step-by-step  instruction  program. 
It's  entitled  Dollars  in  Your  Mailbox. 

I'll  show  you  .  .  . 

•  Where  to  advertise  and  how  often. 

•  How  to  obtain  national  ads  for  as 
little  as  $13.50. 

•  Where  to  get  hundreds  of  books 
wholesale. 

•  How  and  where  to  have  your  booklet 
printed  for  as  little  as  twelve  cents  a 
copy. 

•  How  to  word  your  ad. 

In  sum,  you'll  receive  all  the  forms,  lists 


HERE  ARE  SOME 
READER  COMMENT* 

•  ".  .  .  Through  the  use  of  Dc 
Your  Mailbox  I  started  my  own  j 
Hon.  It  sold  402  copies  in  ju 
days ..." 

JJ.,Ca 

•  "Super!  I'm  converting  22% 
inquiries  using  a  classified  ad  in 
Stone  magazine. " 

T.M.,M 

•  "Excellent!  I've  gotte 
subscribers  to  my  newsletter  in  i 
year  ..." 

V.J.J 

•  "You  must  forgive  my  exu 
but  I  haven't  been  able  to  put  do 
lars  in  Your  Mailbox. " 

A.H..C 

«...  the  enclosed  booklet  u 


had 
with 


'inted  and   have  done 


.  .  Thanks  to  you!" 

R.D.,  Penn 

•  "I  can  honestly  say  that  your 
the  best  I 've  ever  read!  " 

G.R., 

Again,  this  is  not  a  get-ric 
scheme.  Obviously  you're  not  g 
make  a  million  over  night.  But  tli 
little  business  does  work. 

We'll  be  happy  to  send  you  a 
Dollars  in  your  Mailbox  for  ( 
without  obligation.  A  full  two  mo 

You'll  have  plenty  of  time 
it  .  .  .  and  try  it.  If  you're  not  : 
simply  return  the  book  and  I'll  s( 
a  full  refund  within  3  working  c 
nonsense,  no  delays. 

Our  offices  are  located  in  Dunki 
York.  We  belong  to  the  Dunkirk  C 
of  Commerce.  Our  telephone  nu 
716-366-8300.  We're  there  from 
weekdays. 

To  receive  your  copy,  just  w 
title,  Dollars  in  your  Mailbox,  or 
of  paper  and  send  it  to  Green  Tn 
10576  Temple  Road,  Dept.  83,  L 
New  York  14048,  together  wit 
check  or  money  order  for  $9.95 
wish  AIR  MAIL  delivery,  please 
dollar.  Or  you  may  charge  it 
MasterCharge  or  Visa  account.  F< 
fast  service,  call  us  at  716-366-83 
give  us  the  credit  card  informati 
the  phone. 

You'll  receive  my  materials  f 
months  at  absolutely  no  risk  to  yo 
is  our  unconditional  guarantee. 

©1977  Green  Tr 


PUZZLE 


ANY  MOONS 
,0 

Lichard  Maltby,  Jr. 

i  acknowledgements  to  Egma  of 
Listener) 

month's  instructions:  The  lights 

the  answers  appearing  in  the  dia- 
i)  which  will  appear  at  the  even- 
bered  radii  are  rather  obscure 
Is  which  are  related  to  one  another. 
'  vary  in  length  from  two  to  six 
•s,  but  all  finish  at  the  circumfer- 

Though  uncommon,  these  words 
veil  known  to  crossword-puzzle  ad- 

and.  of  course,  to  the  chosen  few. 
te  lights  at  the  odd-numbered  radii 

from  the  center  out;  they  are  all 
iter  words  and  are  clued  normally, 
le  six  concentric  circles,  a-f,  carry 
>  which  are  to  be  entered  conse- 
ely,  and  in  the  order  of  the  clues, 
cwise,  beginning  at  places  to  be  de- 
ined  solely  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
le.  (Two  answers,  clearly  marked, 
o  be  entered  reversed,  i.e.,  counter- 
cwise.) 

le  twelve  unchecked  letters  can  be 
■i  to  form  the  irrelevant  observation 

GOOD  AURA. 

iswers  to  clues  include  seven  proper 
f?S  and  two  foreign  words.  There 
more  obscure  words  than  usual; 
clues  are  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
jsual,  mental  repunctuation  of  a 
is  the  key  to  its  solution, 
te  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle 
ars  on  page  111. 


 CLUES  

Six-Letter  Radii 

Coming  in  first  without  starting 
part  of  the  game 

There's  a  purpose  in  an  upcoming 
feeling  of  disgust 

Potentates  find  me  queen-like  on 
the  exterior 

Outlandish  quote  contains  bull — 
take  it  back 

Dresses  with  bustles  worn  by  nurse 
Attempt  to  have  a  sense  of  won- 
der inside  place  where  skins  are 
dressed 

Rooter  knocked  out  star  in  the 
ring 

Food  which  is  almost  enough  to 
produce  malaise 

Goon  infiltrates  union,  but  he's 


stabbed  during  a  Shakespearean 
tragedy 

19.  In  between,  rock  one  having  twins 
21.  Levees  could  be  location  for  arms 
23.  Make  a  swinger  once  again  greet 
a  lunatic 

Concentric  Circles 

a.  It's  charged  love-in  is  out  (3) 
Shake  head  off  fish  (4) 
Refined  state?  (5) 

It's  work  time,  Sue  (4) 

I  help  make  things  go  around,  go 

around  (3) 

Puts  arsenic  in  kings?  Quite  the  op- 
posite! (5) 

b.  *A  Spanish  lady  with  one  word  from 

a  Jewish  prayer  (6) 

Lost  a  chair  that  has  no  finish  (4) 

Dishonesty,  if  in  an  outsider  (3) 
*A  neat  formation  for  pilasters  (5) 

Have   intercourse  with  Tom,  the 

cowboy  ...  (3) 
*  .  .  .  th'  sound  in  bed — "howdy"  (3) 

c.  Madame  is  in,  milord,  making 
stew  (6) 

Smart  people  seeing  us  become 
dumb  (8) 


To  make  a  reed  be  alternating  with 
two  rings  (4) 

Carefully,  like  a  fox  carrying  a 
small  rook  (6) 

d.  Force  of  six  thousand  (3) 

Slag,   i.e.,   wild-animal   food  (6) 

reversed 

To  get  more  thin,  swelter — as  the 
Swede  says!  (7) 

George  Eliot  hero  sounds  like  a 
drip  (4) 

Comes  out  with  a  confirmation  in 
Nazi  group  (4) 

e.  Make  equal  bow,  e.g.  (3)  reversed 
*  First  character  galloped  back  from 

old  Japanese  capital  (4) 
*Run  into  a  great  Indian  hero  (4) 

Scotsman  goes  one-on-one  (3) 
*You've  a  sound  for  a  wine-maker  (3) 

Crazy  person  returns  in  big  vessel 

(3) 

Raise  the  back  (4) 

f.  European  in  LA  being  eccentric  (7) 
Sorehead  (ouch!)  loses  nothing  of 
the  sort  (4) 

Novelist  places  novice  among  the 
Poles  (6) 

Zero  in  on  reordering  one  first  to 
fortify  with  a  mineral  (7) 


TEST  RULES 

completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Many  be  printed  in  the  October  issue.  Winners' names  will  be  printed 

is  Ago,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  in  the  November  issue.  Winners  of  the  July  puzzle,  "Appro- 

.  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  September  priate  Moves,"  are  Nicholas  C.  Jones,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  H.  F. 

enders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  Frobach,  Sunnyvale,  California;  and  Carrie  Goldstein,  Glen 

'e  a  one-year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  Cove,  New  York. 
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A  collection  of  classics 

for  less  than  the  price  of  a  single  book 


5371  SWASHBUCKLERS  SET 

Scaramouche 
The  Scarlet  Pimpernel 
I  he  Three  Musketeers 
(3  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


7922  CHARLES  DICKENS  SET 

David  Copperfield 

Oliver  Twist 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Great  Expectations 
(4  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


5231  HOMER  SET 

The  Iliad 
The  Odyssey 
(2  vols,  count  as  1  choice) 
$27  50 


0182  ERNEST  HEMINGWAY  SET 

The  Sun  Also  Rises 
A  Farewell  To  Arms 
For  Whom  The  Bell  Tolls 
(3  vols  count  as  1  choice) 
$1985 


4424  D.H.  LAWRENCE  SET 

Women  in  Love 
Sons  and  Lovers 
Lady  Chatterley  s  Lover 
(3  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


t\WJ  V  9/\  9  /  V  • I  l  *  A  9  IK.  9/ 1#/ t 9  '  1 9  / 1 9J 1 9> 


Choose  3  sets  for  $1  each  when  you  join  The  Guile 


(QThe  Literary  Guild 

Dept.  MR  367,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 


Please  accept  my  application  for  membership 
in  The  Literary  Guild.  I  have  printed  the  order 
numbers  of  the  3  sets  I  want  in  the  boxes  below, 
and  agree  to  the  membership  plan  described 
in  the  ad.  Bill  me  only  S3  plus  shipping  and 
handling.  I  understand  that  1  need  buy  only 
4  more  books,  at  regular  low  club  prices, 
whenever  I  want  them. 

NOTE:  All  prices  quoted  are  for  publishers' 
editions  except  where  unavailable  for  sets 
assembled  and  produced  by  The  Guild. 
First  nun     r  listed  above  each  book  is  the 
order  number. 


Mr. 

Mrs.. 

Miss 


Address. 


.Apt. 


City. 


State- 


Offer  slightly  differenl  in  Canada. 


.zip- 


More  famous  sets 
to  choose  from: 

8318  SAUL  BELLOW 

Henderson  -The  Rain  King 
Herzog 

The  Adventures  ot  Augie  March 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 
($27.90) 

0554  JOHN  STEINBECK 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath 

The  Winter  ot  Our  Discontent 

The  Short  Novels  of  John  Steinbeck 

3  vols  count  as  1  choice 

($18.50) 

4192  THOMAS  HARDY 

Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd 
The  Return  of  the  Native 
Tess  of  the  DUrbervilles 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 

8540  KURTVONNEGUT 

Slaughterhouse  Five 
Sirens  of  Titan 
Breakfast  of  Champions 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 
($23.85) 

3574  HENRY  JAMES 

The  Spoils  of  Poynton 

&  Other  Stories 
The  Portrait  of  A  Lady 
The  Golden  Bowl 

3  vols  count  as  1  choice 

2402  F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD 

The  Great  Gatsby 
Tender  Is  The  Night 
This  Side  Of  Paradise 
The  Last  Tycoon 

4  vols  count  as  1  choice 
($28  80) 

9555  HENRY  MILLER 

Tropic  of  Cancer 
Tropic  of  Capricorn 
Black  Spring 

3  vols  count  as  1  choice 
($20.00) 


Here's  how  The  Literary  Guild  works: 

After  your  membership  is  accepted  and  you  get 
your  3  sets  for  $1  each,  you  only  have  to  buy  fou 
more  books  during  your  membership.  Then  you 
can  cancel  anytime  you  want. 

So  choose  3  sets  now  and  send  in  the  coupon. 
Pay  $3  — plus  a  charge  for  shipping  and  handling 
If,  after  10  days,  you  decide  you  don't  want  the 
books,  send  them  back  and  we'll  cancel  your 
membership  and  you'll  owe  nothing. 

About  every  4  weeks  (14  times  a  year)  you'll  b 
offered  dozens  of  exciting  best  sellers  at  up  to 
40%  off  through  your  free  copy  of  the  Literary 
Guild  Magazine.  In  addition,  up  to  4  times  a  yea 
you  may  receive  offers  of  special  selections, 
always  at  discounts  off  publishers'  prices. 

You  never  have  to  buy  a  minimum  number  of 
books  a  year.  Only  buy  four  more  during  your 
membership,  after  which  you  may  cancel  any- 
time. If  you  want  the  selection  featured  in  the 
magazine  or  the  special  selection,  do  nothing,  it 
will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you  wan 
an  alternate,  or  no  book,  return  the  order  form 
marked  with  your  preference,  by  the  date  specifit 
You  always  will  have  at  least  10  days  to  make  a 
decision.  If  you  get  an  unwanted  selection  becau 
you  had  less  than  10  days,  return  it  at  our  expens 
There  is  a  shipping  and  handling  charge  on  all 
books  shipped. 

The  Guild  offers  its  own  complete,  hardbounc 
editions  sometimes  altered  in  size  to  fit  special 
presses  and  save  members  even  more. 


Jimmy  Carter's  Ruling  Class 

by  Roger  Morris 


THE  DESERT  EMPIRE  — . 

In  Its  Desperate  Search  for  Water, 
the  American  West  Meets  the  Limits  of  the  Technological  Ideal 

by  George  Sible; 


LIBRARY 


Norman  Podhoretz:  THE  CUETURE  OF  APPEASEMENT 
George  McGovern:  MEMO  I  u  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Evan  Connell:  THE  AZTE( 
Frangois  Truffaut:  A  KIND 


REASURE  HOUSE 
)RD  FOR  CRITICS 


There  are  signs  that  tell  you  where  to  go 
and  how  to  go. 


1  I 


This  sign  tells  you  that  you've  arrived. 


v     Seagrams  V.O. 

Bottled  irt  Canada.  Preferred  throughout  the  world. 
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The  books  America  is  reading  are 
in  America's  Bookstore8 


BOOK  OF  THE-MONTH  CLUB*  $m$%%g 


Just  glance  at  these  titles  and  you'll  see  many  of  the 
best  hooks  by  many  of  the  world's  outstanding 
authors.  Exciting,  important  new  books  like  these— 
read  and  discussed  by  intelligent  people  all  over  the 
country— are  regularly  offered  in  America's  Bookstore— 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.  And  for  shoppers  who 
appreciate  convenience  as  well  as  excellence,  there's  no 
better  place  to  find  both— and  save  money,  too. 
As  a  beginning  member,  you  may  choose  any  four  of 
the  books  included  here  for  only  $1.  If  you  continue 
past  the  trial  period,  you'll  go  on  saving  money  on  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club's  unique  Book-Dividend® 
plan— a  sensible  way  to  build  a  superb  home  library 
and  save  10%  or  more  on  publishers'  list  prices. 


677  TOLKIEN 
A  Biography  by 
hi  mphkfy 
carpenter 
Photographs 
I  Pub  price  $10) 

525  THE  PEOPLE'S 
ALMANAC  PRESENTS 
THE  BOOK  OF  LISTS 


Photographs 
(Pub  price  S10.95) 

439  THE  CAT 

History.  Biology 
and  Behavior 

'  MURIEL  BEADLE 


by  Mi  nn 
(Pub  pri. 


Wl :    J  540  Puh 


the 

LAST 
BEST 
HOPE 

N'Tauber 


You're  invited  to  choose 

ANY  4 

FORONLY*! 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree 
four  Club  choices  within  a  year  at  substanti 
savings  on  most  books  you  choose. 


654  CHANGING 


(Pub  price  $8,951 

273  MONTY:  A 
Biography  ol 
Montgomery  Clill  bv 

ROBERT  LAGUARDIA 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  512.951 

625  THE  CRASH 
OF  79  by 

PAUL  E.  ERDMAN 

I  Pub  price  $8,951 

673  THE  DAVID 
KOPAY  STORY:  An 
Extraordinary  Sell- 
Revelation  by 

DAVID  KOPAY  and 
PERRY  DEANE  YOUNC 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $8.95) 

117  HAYWIRE  by 

BROOKE  HAYWARD 

Photographs 
I  Pub  price  $10) 

610  A  RUMOR  OF 
WAR  by 

PHILIP  CAPUTO 
(Pub  price  $10) 

272  ENOLAGAY 

bv GORDON  THOMAS 
and  MAX  MORGAN 
vvttts.  Illustrated 
(Pub  price  $11.95) 


463  SONG  OF 
SOLOMON  by 

TONI  MORRISON 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

629  BLIND  AMBITION 
The  White  House 
Years  by  john  dean 
Photographs 
(Pub  price  $11.95) 

395  THE  FINAL  DAYS 
by  bob  woodward 

and  CARL  BERNSTEIN 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $12.95) 

564  VIVIEN  LEIGH 
A  Biography  by 

ANNE  EDWARDS 

Photographs 
(Pub  price  $9.95) 

510  THE  TODAY  SHOW 

blf  ROBERT  METZ 
Photographs 
(Pub  price  $10) 

459  MAXIMUM 
PERFORMANCE  by 

LAURENCE  E. 
MOREHOUSE.  PH.D.. 
and  LEONARD  GROSS 

Illustrated 
(Pub  price  $8.95) 

328  KRAMER  VERSUS 
KRAMER  by 

AVERY  CORMAN 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 

461  WOMEN  AND 
THE  CRISIS  IN  SEX 
HORMONES  by 

BARBARA  SEAMAN 

and  gideon 
SEAMAN,  M.D. 

(Pub  price  $12.95) 

458  THE  MAN 

FROM  LISBON  by 

THOMAS  GIFFORD 
(Pub  price  $9.95) 


312  FALCONER 

by  JOHN  CHEEVER 

(Pub  price  $7.95) 
671  MATTERS  OF 
FACT  AND  OF 
FICTION  Essays 
1973  1976  by 

GORE  VIDAL 

(Pub  price  $10) 

128  MARATHON 
The  Pursuit  ot  the 
Presidency  1  972-1  976 

bv  JULES  WITCOVER 

(Pub  price  $14.95) 

588  AMERICAN 
HUNGER  by 

RICHARD  WRIGHT 

(Pub  price  $8.95) 

354  AT  RANDOM 
The  Reminiscences  ol 
Bennett  Cert  by 

BENNETT  CERF 

Edited  by  PHYLLIS 
CERF  WAGNER  and 
ALBERT  ERSKINE 
Photographs 
(Pub  price  $12.95) 

655  MAJESTY 
Elizabeth  II  and 
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The  energy  mystique 


Lewis  Lapham's  attempt  to  write  off 
the  energy  crisis  as  "a  rich  man's  ap- 
parition" ("Keepers  of  the  Flame," 
July)  is  a  distressingly  superficial 
treatment  of  an  important  topic.  It  may 
be  true  that  many  environmentalists 
have  been  raised  nonpoor.  as  Mr. 
Lapham  asserts,  and  the  doomsday  gos- 
sip of  the  urban  rich  undoubtedly  has 
its  amusing  moments,  but  it  is  a  long 
way  from  such  points  to  Mr.  Lapham's 
two  conclusions:  (1)  that  there  is  no 
energy  crisis,  and  (2  I  that  the  poor,  be- 
ing blessed  with  common  sense  about 
such  things,  aren't  troubled  by  this  fig- 
ment of  idle  imaginations. 

To  take  the  second  point  first,  it  is 
simply  not  true  that  people  with  low 
incomes  are  not  affected  by  an  energy- 
crisis.  They  may.  understandably,  not 
be  concerned  with  global  population 
growth  or  with  lines  crossing  on  graphs 


in  the  distant  future,  but  they  do  have 
to  heat  their  living  quarters,  and  the 
cost  of  doing  so  has  risen  steeply — in 
some  cases  more  than  doubled — over 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  These 
higher  costs,  largely  the  result  of  pres- 
ent or  anticipated  fuel  shortages,  sure- 
ly hurt  the  poor  more  than  the  rich. 

The  energy  crisis  itself  Mr.  Lapham 
dismisses  as  "chimerical."  observing 
that  "only  the  rich  can  afford  to  be  so 
frightened  of  things  unseen."  If  the 
energy  crisis  is  invisible  to  Mr.  Lap- 
ham. that  means  he  has  somehow  man- 
aged not  to  see  his  heating  bill  recently, 
and  has  been  unaware  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  public  institutions  such  as  li- 
braries and  museums  which  have  had 
to  shorten  their  hours  or  close  down 
because  of  the  soaring  costs  of  heating 
and  cooling. 

Even  if  the  present  offered  no  con- 
crete evidence  of  energy  troubles,  it 
would  be  unimaginative  or  perverse  of 
Mr.  Lapham  to  deny  the  future  reality 


of  a  predicted  energy  crisis  only  be 
cause  it  was  not  noticeable  in  the  pres 
sent.  In  a  society  in  which  the  majority 
of  cancers  are  caused  by  environmenta 
factors  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  ex 
posure.  some  of  our  greatest  ills  an 
"invisible,"  but  are  no  less  real  for  be 
ing  so. 

Finally,  if  doomsday  gossip  reveal 
a  neurotic  streak  in  our  culture,  that  i 
no  reason  to  condemn  long-term  per 
spective  in  general,  or  to  romanticiz* 
the  take-what-comes  perspective  of  tb 
poor  as  Mr.  Lapham  does.  Mr.  Laphan 
dismisses  the  warnings  of  the  Club  o 
Rome  because  they  are  the  product  o 
research  that  was  conceived  in  a  vil 
la — as  though  he  expected  better  ac 
vice  on  the  world's  energy-  situatioi 
from  people  who  had  lived  all  thei 
lives  in  a  ghetto.  Our  view  of  the  ft 
ture  will  alw  ays  be  cloudy,  but  it  is  in: 
portant  to  keep  looking,  and  the  cleaj 
est  available  new  will  probably  con 
bine  the  perspectives  of  people  of  a 


The  Man  Who  Thought  He  Couldn't  Own  a  Steinway. 


To  him  it  had  always  been  "the  only  piano" 

Yet,  a  little  voice  in  the  back  of  his  head  kept  whispering,  "You  can't  afford  it." 

Then  one  day  he  sharpened  a  pencil,  quieted  the  voice  in  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
did  some  serious  figuring. 

To  his  surprise  he  discovered  that  the  Steinway  was  not  too  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  piano  he'd  been  considering.  Which  didn't  have  the  tone  of  a  Steinway.  Or  the 
Steinway  touch.  It  didn't  have  Steinway's  Hexagrip  Wrestplank.  Or  Steinway's  Diaphramatic5 
Soundboard.  Or  any  of  the  exclusive  features  that  make  a  Steinway  feel  and  sound  like  a  Steinway. 

"I'm  being  penny-wise  but  pound-foolish."  he  cried.  So  he  bought  the  Steinway 
he'd  always  wanted,  which  he  and  his  wife  and  family  are  all  enjoying. 

He  has  only  one  regret.  "I  should  have  done  it  years  ago,"  he  says. 
For  more  information  please  write  to  John  H.  Steinway  109  West  57th  Street,  New  York  10019. 


Steinway  &  Sons 
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classes  and  kinds.  In  rejecting  serious 
predictions  of  future  energy  problems 
on  the  basis  of  their  class  origin, 
Mr.  Lapham  have  let  his  an- 

noyance lil-party  chatter  get 

the  bettei  judgment. 

John  Woodcock 
Bloomington.  Ind. 

Normally  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lapham's 
editorial  comments,  and  in  the  few 
cases  of  disagreement  I  am  prepared 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
"Keepers  of  the  Flame"  prompts  me, 
however,  to  express  some  misgivings — 
not  about  his  criticism  of  the  idiotic 
behavior  of  quite  a  few  of  our  fellow 
Americans  in  this  area,  but  his  evalua- 
tion of  the  issue  itself. 

There  is  no  energy  shortage  per  se. 
But  if  the  present  trend  persists  and  if 
oil  continues  to  represent  our  principal 
source  of  energy,  the  U.S.,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan  will  become  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  the  importation  of 
oil  from  the  oil-producing  countries  of 
the  Middle  East,  particularly  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Libya,  and  Iran.  Since 
we  in  the  U.S.  have  so  far  just  talked 
about  offshore  oil — let  us  remember 
that  it  takes  three  to  eight  years  to 
bring  offshore  oil  to  production — since 
we  have  not  even  begun  to  promote  the 
development  of  synthetic  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  (produced  from  coal  or  oil 
shale),  the  prediction  of  my  highly  es- 
teemed colleague,  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man, that  the  OPEC  cartel  would  soon 
break  up  and  lead  to  lower  prices  for 
crude  oil  has  not  materialized  and  can- 
not materialize  in  the  near  future.  Is 
all  of  this  just  a  monetary  problem  or 
a  problem  of  just  tightening  our  belts 
and  reducing  energy  consumption? 
Mr.  Lapham  overlooks  the  political- 
strategic  problem  of  the  "energy  cri- 
sis." 

Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  having 
the  largest  proven  oil  reserves  and  pro- 
ducing currently  more  than  10  million 
barrels  a  day  with  annual  profits  of 
close  to  $10  billion,  cannot  only  buy 
the  necessary  military  hardware  and 
mercenaries  for  terroristic  and  official 
Arab  warfare  against  Israel,  but  they 
can  also  use  the  oil  ievenues  to  black- 
mail the  entire  Middle  East  policy  of 
the  U.S.,  the  West  European  states,  and 
Japan.  That  they  were  able  to  blackmail 
most  of  the  African  states  in  the  famous 
anti-Zionism  resolution  in  the  U.N.  is 
of  small  significance  since  (as  I  am 


trying  to  show  in  a  forthcoming  book) 
the  U.N.  is  dead  and  beyond  resurrec- 
tion. But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
NATO  states  and  Japan  will  be  in- 
creasingly affected  in  their  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  by  their  reliance  on 
foreign  oil  and  by  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  nuclear  umbrella  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Arab  states. 

I,  for  one,  have  for  many  years 
pleaded  for  a  crash  program  aimed  at 
the  rapid  advancement  of  nuclear  ener- 
gy in  this  country  and  criticized  our 
"environmentalists"  for  their  antitech- 
nology  mood.  But  even  a  crash  program 
— admittedly  costly — will  not  solve  our 
immediate  problem,  namely,  the  prob- 
lem that  these  days  8  million  Bedouins 
and  their  princes  can  paralyze  the  econ- 
omy of  600  million  Americans,  West 
Europeans,  and  Japanese. 

Joseph  Dunner 
Visiting  Scholar 
Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution  and  Peace 
Stanford,  Calif. 

We  have  read  Lewis  H.  Lapham's 
article  ("The  Energy  Debacle,"  Au- 
gust) with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Much  of  it  represents  the  first  published 
exposure  of  the  true  motives  behind  the 
process  that  was  used  to  develop  the 
Ford  Foundation  study. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  increasingly  the 
case  nowadays,  the  article  overempha- 
sizes the  personalities  involved  at  the 
expense  of  analysis  of  the  substantive 
material.  While  we  recognize  that  this 
style  is  quite  prevalent  in  popular  jour- 
nalism, it  at  least  ought  to  be  accurate. 
Both  of  us  participated  in  the  meeting 
Mr.  Lapham  had  with  William  Tavou- 
lareas  on  this  subject,  and,  while  the 
meeting  occurred  over  a  year  ago,  our 
recollection  of  the  meeting  is  clear  and 
is  not  in  accordance  with  his. 

While  Tavoulareas  and  the  rest  of  us 
expressed  some  very  strong  feelings,  we 
do  not  recall  him  becoming  red-faced 
or  gripping  his  chair  or  speaking  more 
rapidly  than  he  normally  speaks. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Lapham's  description 
of  that  meeting  is  not  only  inaccurate 
but  gives  the  impression  that  somehow 
Tav's  analysis  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
project  was  so  colored  by  his  emotions 
as  to  be  unreliable.  Let's  examine 
whether  that  is  true.  In  effect.  Tav  said 
three  things.  First,  that  Dave  Freeman 
was  not  an  impartial  staff  director  of 
the  study,  and  that  this  was  apparent 


very  early  in  the  process  and  continue 
throughout.  Second,  that  the  Foii' 
Foundation  was  put  on  notice  very  ea 
ly  in  the  study  that  Freeman  was  bias* 
and  that  the  system  of  selecting  consu 
tants  was  also  biased.  I  Tav  made  : 
clear  to  Mr.  Lapham  that  the  Foi 
Foundation  actively  refused  to  rectiij 
the  situation. )  And  third,  that  the  r 
suit  of  the  entire  study  was  a  shallo 
and  biased  report  solely  reflecting  tr 
views  of  Mr.  Freeman.  The  article  coi 
firms  that  each  of  the  positions  th; 
Tav  took  was  correct.  Yet  the  reader  : 
not  made  aware  either  of  the  fact  th; 
these  serious  matters  were  the  basis  ( 
Tav's  objections  to  the  report  or  th; 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  artic 
were  merely  confirmations  of  the  poin 
Tav  made  to  Mr.  Lapham  at  the  fir 
meeting.  In  view  of  the  detail  in  whic 
other  aspects  of  Tav's  participation  i 
this  matter  were  covered,  this  seems,  1 
say  the  least,  an  ungracious  omission 

In  recounting  the  dispute  over  pul 
lishing  Tav's  dissent,  it  is  implied  th; 
he  proffered  a  100-page  dissent;  that 
simply  untrue.  Mr.  Lapham  not  on 
failed  to  state  that  the  Ford  Foundatic 
originally  offered  Tav  only  six  doubl 
spaced  pages  for  his  dissent  but  faile 
to  report  the  one  piece  of  informatic 
(that  was  in  Mr.  Lapham's  possession 
that  demonstrates  that  even  the  Foi 
Foundation  now  knows  it  erred;  i.e.,  tl 
Ford  Foundation  agreement  to  no 
publish  Tav's  analysis  of  the  situatic 
in  full.  (It  is  still  under  100  pages.) 

Another  serious  flaw  in  the  article 
the  attempt  to  interpret  what  motivat 
Tav  and,  indeed,  all  oil-company  lea 
ers  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Lapham's  obvioi 
contempt  for  those  who  toil  and  spi 
whom  he  labels  the  "merchant  classes 
He  leaves  the  reader  with  the  concl 
sion  that  the  sole  and  single  motivatii 
force  is  greed  for  maximum  profit  i 
"blind  rapacity."  This  is  an  old  ai 
tired  stereotype  which  is  not  only  i 
accurate  but  malicious.  It  is  a  my 
perpetuated  by  what  Irving  Krist 
calls  the  "new  class,"  those  who  li 
comfortably  in  the  »  nproductive  se 
tor  of  society  and  do  not  understai 
the  capitalism  which  makes  their  ex 
tence  possible,  but  see  government  re 
ulation  as  an  avenue  for  satisfying  tht 
ambition  for  power  over  that  system. 

We  both  participated,  as  Tav's  ! 
ternates,  in  several  meetings  that  de; 
with  staff  studies  commissioned  by  t 
Ford  Foundation  for  the  energy  pr< 
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ORGANIZED  CRIME  IS  NOW 
THE  BIGGEST  CARTHIEE 
AND  THEY'RE  NOT  GOING 
FOR  JOYRIDES. 

Organized  crime  has  found  a  new  bonanza. 

The  stolen  cars  they  don't  send  abroad  for  profits  in  the  black  mar- 
ket or  peddle  in  "steal-to-order"  circles  are  broken  down  and  sold  here  for 

parts.  (And  we  all  know  what 
parts  go  for.)  Others  arc  used  as 
transportation  in  robberies  or 
in  the  drug  traffic. 

The  magnitude  is 
frightening,  too. 

Last  year,  alone, 
1,000,000  cars  were  driven 
away  by  people  who  didn't 
own  them.  (About  1/10  as 
many  as  were  bought.)  Oddly, 
15%  of  the  cars  stolen  had  their 
keys  in  a  very  convenient  place: 
the  ignition. 

The  future  may  be  a 
little  less  bleak,  though.  Thanks 
to  the  cooperation  of  govern- 
ment agencies  under  a  Federal 
Interagency  Committee  and  to 
the  National  Automobile  Theft 
Bureau  and  local  committees 
backed  by  the  insurance  industry.  They've  been  giving  help  to  the  public  on 
ways  to  protect  their  cars.  And  trying  to  get  the  public  to  cooperate  in  the 
apprehension  of  car  thieves.  The  Travelers  Office  of  Consumer  Information 
would  be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch  with  the  National  Automobile  Theft 
Bureau  to  help  set  up  a  committee  in  your  area.  Just  write  our  Office  of 
Consumer  Information,  One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115.  Or  dial, 
toll-free,  800-243-019L  In  Connecticut,  call  collect,  277-6565. 

Maybe  we  can  get  some  of  those  car 
thieves  behind  bars  instead  of  behind  the  wheels 
of  our  cars. 


THE  TRAVELERS 

Raising  our  voice,  not  just  our  rates. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company,  and  Affiliated  Companies,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115 
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ect.  Not  only  did  our  views  hold  little 
interest  for  Mr.  Freeman,  but  views  of 
other  participants  (including  those 
from  academia)  that  did  not  jibe  with 
his  own  received  no  consideration.  As 
an  intellectual  endeavor,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation project  was  an  exercise  in  sham 
and  v.  L.M.Woods 

Herbert  Schmertz 
Vice-Presidents 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation 
New  York,  N.Y. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Energy 
Committee  in  the  House,  I  found  "The 
Energy  Debacle"  one  of  the  most  in- 
formative and  interesting  articles  I 
have  read  about  the  energy  problems 
facing  our  nation.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  project,  the  story  Mr.  Lapham 
tells  is  one  that  is  not  only  true,  but 
one  that  is  repeated  in  many  areas  in 
the  government. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  present 
energy  policy  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  American  public  will  make  do 
with  less  energy  in  the  years  ahead.  I 
believe  that  to  be  a  totally  false  as- 
sumption, which  will  never  work  in  a 
free  society.  Rep.  John  W.  Wydler 
Washington,  D.C. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  Harper's  will 
be  besieged  by  letters  from  enraged 
environmentalists  protesting  Lewis  H. 
Lapham's  excellent  article.  And  the 
letters,  like  the  final  report  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  Project  itself,  will  under- 
score Mr.  Lapham's  point  that  the  en- 
vironmental movement — and  the  de- 
bate on  national  energy  policy — have 
taken  on  explicitly  religious  overtones. 

The  real  conflict  between  Tavoula- 
reas  and  Freeman  is  a  conflict  between 
traditional  liberals  (both  nineteenth- 
and  twentieth-century)  committed  to 
economic  growth  and  material  prog- 
ress, and  the  contemporary  environ- 
mentalist Left  who  oppose  growth 
and  progress.  No-growth  planners  con- 
tinually remind  us  that  we  live  in  a 
world  of  scarce  resources,  but  they  do 
not  mean  that  statement  in  the  sense 
that  economists  regard  scarcity  as  the 
basic  economic  problem.  To  the  op- 
ponents of  growth,  scarcity  is  not  a 
natural  constraint  imposed  on  public 
policy;  it  is  a  public  policy.  It  is  the 
modern  planner's  penance  for  the  old- 
er planner's  hubris  in  attempting  to 
dominate  nature.  The  commitment  to 
serve  nature  rather  than  dominate  it 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  environ- 
mentalist's determination  to  protect 
land  from  people. 

The  fundamentalist  religious  under- 
pinnings of  planning  for  scarcity  are 
rather  explicit.  Planning  for  scarcity 
trades  on  constant  rhetorical  appeals 
to  man's  lowly  condition,  to  his  im- 
minent extinction,  and  to  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  profligate  nature.  This  new 
religion,  unfortunately,  suffers  the  de- 
fects of  all  false  religions — in  its  in- 
tolerance, its  extreme  pride,  and  espe- 
cially in  its  unwillingness  to  permit  the 
individual  free  choice,  without  which 
virtue  is  impossible. 

The  fact  that  the  no-growth,  envi- 
ronmental movement  (at  least  in  its 
extreme  forms)  is  a  religious  move- 
ment poses  no  problem  per  se.  Amer- 
ica does,  after  all,  have  a  strong  re- 
ligious tradition.  On  the  other  hand, 
constitutional  questions  arise  when  the 
religion  begins  to  influence  national 
policy.  The  problem  is  aggravated  be- 
cause the  mode  of  argument  as  well 
as  epistemological  assumptions  of  re- 
ligious people  often  make  meaningful 
discourse  with  them  extremely  difficult. 

Without  agreement  on  terms,  there 
can  be  no  successful  communication 
or  debate.  The  problem  is  not  so  much 


that  religious  arguments  now  dominat 
public  debate  on  national  energy  an« 
environmental  policy;  the  problem  i 
that  the  public  doesn't  know  it. 

A.  Lawrence  Chickerini 
Executive  Directo: 
Institute  for  Contemporary  Studie 
San  Francisco,  Calif 

I  am  surprised  at  Lewis  Lapham' 
denial  of  the  energy  crisis.  As  an  in 
vestigation  of  the  nature  of  the  crisis 
his  article  is  incomplete. 

Modern  thinkers  are  trying  to  pro 
mote  the  attack  of  problems  before  the] 
reach  crisis  stage.  If  we  were  to  awai 
the  crisis  in  "palpable  form,"  our  al 
ternatives  for  action  would  be  severeb 
limited.  Only  a  fool  relies  upon  the  con 
crete  in  an  age  of  abstraction. 

That  this  is  an  age  of  abstraction  ii 
bevond  doubt.  Our  societies  are  pow 
ered  by  economic  systems,  and  an] 
system,  not  to  mention  one  that  is  base< 
on  money,  is  abstract.  If,  within  thi 
system,  we  do  not  have  the  resource 
to  recover  raw  materials,  they  might  ai 
well  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  galaxy 

Comparing  the  reaction  "among  th< 
affluent  classes"  to  the  reactions  of  "th< 
people"  can  only  be  taken  to  imply  tha 
the  "crisis"  will  not  affect  "the  peo 
pie."  But  the  economy  runs  on  "afflu 
ence,"  and  those  with  more  of  it  havi 
greater  clout;  changes  in  their  situa 
tion  are  felt  by  the  society  as  a  whole 
"The  people"  may  not  be  concerned 
but  thev  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Lapham  brings  the  environmen 
tal  movement  into  the  picture.  Certainl] 
there  is  something  worth  considering 
here.  It  is  true  that  certain  areas  havi 
evidenced  remarkable  recovery  fron 
environmental  impacts.  But  we  shouh 
remember  that  different  "subsystems' 
in  the  ecosystem  have  different  capabil 
ities,  different  resources.  As  long  as  wi 
are  ignorant  of  particularly  sensitivi 
balances  in  a  subsystem,  it's  best  t< 
play  safe.  One  does  not  notice  a  dro] 
of  water  on  the  forehead  the  first  time 
but  after  a  short  time  it  becomes  tor 
ture.  Marginal  effects  can  build  up. 

It  is  true  that  people  can  be  unrea 
sonable  about  the  environmental  move 
ment  or  the  energy  crisis.  I'm  sun 
Mr.  Lapham  never  would  have  writtei 
his  article  if  he  hadn't  seen  something 
wrong,  something  contradictory.  Botl 
issues  have  their  fanatics.  But  so  doe 
any  other  major  issue.  This  does  no 
invalidate  the  issue.  On  the  contrary 
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our  ideals  value  the  extremist  for  pro- 
►  yoking  opposition  leading  to  deeper 
thought.  But  to  fight  extremism  "with 
extremism"  is  to  miss  the  synthesis. 

Daniel  Krimm 
Princeton,  N.J. 

As  the  former  deputy  director  of  the 
Ford  Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Proj- 
ect, 1  read  "The  Energy  Debacle"  with 
a  mixture  of  amusement  and  dismay. 

From  the  perspective  of  one  who  la- 
bored in  the  trenches  of  that  project 
for  the  better  part  of  three  years,  the 
description  is  like  that  of  someone  who 
sees  a  football  game  on  TV  for  the  first 
time  and  believes  that  the  close-up  shots 
of  the  cheerleaders  represent  the  es- 
sence of  the  game. 

Perhaps,  like  so  many  mortal  men, 
we  at  the  project  just  kept  our  heads 
down  and  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
while  the  gods  played  above  us.  We 
were  aware  of  all  of  their  pranks,  but 
since  they  seldom  affected  our  work  we 
largely  ignored  them. 

And  that,  of  course,  is  my  point.  A 
Time  to  Choose  was  not  the  work  of 
S.  David  Freeman  alone;  even  less  was 


it  the  work  of  the  advisory  board,  and 
I  stress  advisory,  or  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation's officers. 

It  was  the  product  of  a  core  staff  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  highly  qualified,  care- 
fully selected  scientists,  engineers,  econ- 
omists, environmentalists,  lawyers,  so- 
cial scientists,  editors,  and  administra- 
tive personnel.  That  staff  was  aided  by 
approximately  100  consultants  from  the 
best  academic  and  private  sources  we 
could  muster.  Further,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 500  people  of  a  multitude 
of  backgrounds  and  interests  who  re- 
viewed all  or  parts  of  the  various  re- 
ports produced  for  and  by  the  project. 
And  there  were  dozens  of  contracts.  All 
of  this  resulted,  as  Mr.  Bundy  proper- 
ly noted,  in  some  twenty-one  volumes 
on  energy. 

Certainly  the  views  of  the  advisory 
board  were  useful,  and  they  influenced 
our  thinking  a  great  deal.  The  concerns 
for  balance  and  scholarship  expressed 
by  both  the  board  and  the  foundation 
were  always  in  our  minds.  Certainly 
Mr.  Freeman  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
imposed  his  views  on  the  project.  In 
point  of  fact,  as  is  well  known,  his  views 


and  my  own  often  clashed  on  key  is- 
sues. The  ultimate  report  and — of  par- 
ticular significance — the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  were  the  product 
of  a  consensus  of  all  of  the  professional 
staff.  That  consensus  developed  from 
our  collective  analysis  of  the  inputs 
from  all  the  people  associated  with  the 
project.  I  didn't  agree,  and  still  don't, 
with  some  of  the  recommendations.  But 
I  had,  as  did  every  staff  member,  a 
chance  to  make  my  case  and  debate  it 
openly  with  Mr.  Freeman  and  the  staff. 

The  article  never  got  around  to  dis- 
cussing the  contents  of  the  analysis, 
the  methodologies  employed,  or  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. Perhaps  that  is  dull  stuff, 
but  it  is  the  heart  of  the  issue.  For- 
tunately, however,  many  people  have 
taken  long,  hard  looks  at  the  results  of 
the  project  and.  unlike  the  hastily  pro- 
duced counter-tract.  No  Time  to  Con- 
fuse, have  found  the  results  to  be  worth- 
while. The  proof,  after  all,  is  still  in  the 
eating.  The  project's  final  report,  A 
Time  to  Choose,  as  well  as  the  com- 
panion books,  have  gone  down  well. 

It  is  just  possible  that  people  read, 
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Will  you 


V  a  like  some  changes 
to  insure  that  you  don't. 


Your  financial  security  is  our  business.  And  we 
believe  Social  Security  is  a  sound  base  for  your 
financial  planning.  That's  why  the  life  insurance 
business  is  committed  to  keeping  Social  Security 
healthy.  Right  now  there  is  a  serious  financial 
imbalance  in  the  system.  The  Administration,  and 
others,  are  currently  proposing  to  Congress 
methods  of  correcting  this  weakness.  We  agree 
with  some  of  these  methods,  but  not  all. 

What's  the  Problem? 

The  Social  Security  system  is  only  as  sound  as  its 
financing.  And  we  share  the  general  concern  that  it 
will  run  into  difficulties  unless  some  changes  are 
made  soon. 

The  immediate  problem  is  that  there  is  more 
money  being  paid  out  in  benefits  than  is  being 
collected  in  Social  Security  taxes.  If  things  are 
allowed  to  continue  as  they  are  now,  the  Retirement 
Trust  Fund  could  be  depleted  by  1983  and  the 
Disability  Trust  Fund  could  be  depleted  by  1979. 

The  major  long-range  problem  is  twofold.  First,  a 
technical  flaw  exists  in  the  present  law,  which  gives 
a  double  credit  for  the  rise  in  cost  of  living  to  people 
retiring  in  the  future.  Thus  they  will  be  receiving 
much  larger  retirement  benefits  than  intended.  The 
second  problem  is  a  result  of  a  shift  in  the  balance 
of  our  population.  Because  of  a  lower  birthrate, 
fewer  people  will  be  joining  the  work  force,  while 
more  people  will  be  entering  retirement.  That 
means,  there  will  be  fewer  Americans  paying  Social 
Security  taxes  than  anticipated,  and  more  collecting 
retirement  benefits. 


The  Social  Security  Philosophy. 

The  Social  Security  system  was  not  devised  as  a 
welfare  program.  The  funding  of  Social  Security 
has  always  been  self-supporting,  based  on  equal 
contributions  by  employers  and  employees. 
Because  of  these  contributions,  the  person  who 
works  is  assured  of  Social  Security  benefits,  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

Administration  Proposals 
We  Agree  With. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS,  At  present  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  portion  of  Social  Security  is  in  a 
stronger  position  than  the  Disability  portion.  The 
Administration  suggests  that  a  larger  part  of  the 


financing  be  assigned  to  the  Disability  fund.  In  view 
of  the  greater  need  for  funds  in  the  Disability  area, 
we  agree. 

EQUALITY  OF  THE  SEXES.  Because  of  recent 
court  decisions  that  remove  sex  discrimination  from 
Survivors'  and  Dependents'  benefits,  some  people 
are  receiving  benefits  without  having  been 
dependent  in  reality.  The  Administration 
recommends,  and  we  agree,  that  an  additional 
provision  should  be  required  to  limit  Dependents' 
benefits  to  those  who  earn  the  lesser  income. 
TAX  ON  SELF-EMPLOYED.  Historically,  the  Social 
Security  tax  for  self-employed  persons  has  been  one 
and  one-half  times  the  rate  for  employees. 
Legislation  in  1965  limited  the  self-employed  rate  to 


Social  Security  system? 


3  maximum  of  1%  of  covered  wages,  which  was 
eached  in  1973.  The  Administration  proposes,  and 
ve  agree,  that  the  original  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
imes  the  rate  for  employees  be  restored. 

Administration  Proposals 
We  Would  Modify. 

\UTO/v\ATIC  INCREASES.  The  current  law 
provides  for  automatic  increases  in  Social  Security 
payments  to  parallel  the  government's  Cost  of 
Jving  Index.  Those  who  are  already  retired  benefit 
directly  through  increased  monthly  Social  Security 
payments.  Future  benefits  for  people  still  working,  in 
effect,  are  adjusted  twice.  First,  because  wages  rise 
■vhen  prices  rise,  increasing  the  average  earnings  on 
which  Social  Security  benefits  are  based.  Second, 
he  same  adjustment  that  increased  the  benefits  for 
-etired  workers  also  applies  on  top  of  that  initial 
ncrease.  So  the  person  entering  retirement  gets  a 
double  adjustment.  A  similar  problem  also  exists  in 
he  computation  of  Disability  benefits. 

We  agree  with  the  Administration  that  this  is 
jndesirable  because,  if  unchecked,  it  would 
eventually  mean  that  many  people  will  receive  more 
rom  Social  Security  than  they  earned  prior  to 
etirement.  and  many  people  will  receive  excessive 
Disability  payments.  This  would  place  a  tremendous 
strain  upon  the  Social  Security  system  and  the 
entire  American  economy. 

However,  in  correcting  this  double  adjustment  for 
nflation  (technically  called  decoupling),  the 
Administration's  proposal  should  be  further 
modified,  restoring  the  original  relationship  of 
jenefits  to  wages  that  existed  prior  to  1972.  without 
jffecting  the  benefits  currently  being  paid. 
INCREASES  IN  TAX  RATES.  A  1%  increase  in  the 
ax  rate  on  both  employers  and  employees  is  now 
;cheduled  for  the  year  201 1 .  The  Administration 
|j  iroposes  that  one  quarter  of  this  increase  would 
>ecome  effective  in  1985  and  the  remainder  in 
1990.  We  support  the  general  principle  of  adoption 
)f  tax  rate  increases  necessary  to  finance  the  Social 
Security  system,  but  we  recommend  increases 
earlier  than  1985;  specifically,  we  propose  a  modest 
mmediate  Social  Security  tax  increase  of  .5%  on 
x>th  employers  and  employees,  to  be  followed  by  a 
25%  increase  in  the  1980  s. 

Administration  Proposals 
We  Disagree  With. 

INCREASING  THE  WAGE  BASE  FOR 
EMPLOYEES.  The  Administration  is  asking  for 
specific  future  increases  in  the  taxable  wage  base, 
above  what  the  current  law  provides.  We  believe  this 
s  undesirable.  Since  benefits  depend  on  the  wage 
Dase.  this  would  result  in  unduly  expanding  the 


Social  Security  system.  We  recommend  that  as  the 
level  of  wages  goes  up.  the  wage  base  should  be 
increased,  as  present  law  prescribes. 
EMPLOYERS'  TAX.  The  Administration  proposes 
that  the  employer's  contribution  be  based  on  the 
employee's  total  salary.  We  strongly  disagree  with 
this,  because  the  employer  would  be  unfairly  taxed 
and  this  would  be  harmful  to  the  economy. 
GENERAL  REVENGE  FINANCING.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  get  further  Social 
Security  funds  from  general  revenues  whenever 
unemployment  is  over  6%.  We  strongly  disagree 
with  this.  Social  Security  should  continue  as  a 
self-supporting  program.  Using  general  revenues 
invites  open-ended  spending.  This  would  put  the 
Social  Security  program,  along  with  welfare 
programs,  in  political  competition  for  funds  from 
general  taxes. 

Social  Security  for  All. 

There  are  people  who  are  not  in  the  Social  Security 
system,  and  we  believe  that  the  entire  United  States 
working  force,  including  all  government  employees, 
should  participate  in  the  Social  Security  program. 
This  would  further  strengthen  the  Social  Security 
system. 

A  Free  Booklet. 

Our  proposals  to  improve  the  system— which  would 
restore  its  financial  integrity  for  the  next  several 
decades— are  spelled  out  in  our  free  booklet. 
Streng thening  the  Social  Security 
System.  Just  send  us  the  coupon  and 
it's  yours. 

i  

American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance 

Dept.  SS 

1850  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Please  send  a  copy  of  Strengthening  the 
Social  Security  System. 


We  want  you  to  know  more  about  life. 

THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES  IN  AMERICA 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCILOF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
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and  continue  to  read,  the  results  of  the 
project  because  they  make  sense. 

Above  all  else.  1  have  only  one  great 
disappointmenl  <  :rning  A  Time  to 
Choose.  If  01  were  to  change  the  pub- 
lication 1  im  October  1974  to  Oc- 
tober I'  1  and  release  it  verbatim,  it 
m  ue  more  timely   today.  That 

■  i  t  say  much  for  the  nation's  prog- 
ress in  solving  our  energy  problems.  I 
am  afraid  that  we,  like  Alice,  are  run- 
ning faster  and  faster  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  stay  in  the  same  place.  We 
are,  in  fact,  in  many  areas,  still  losing 
ground.  Monte  Canfield,  Jr. 

Director 

Energy  and  Metals  Division 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  enjoyed  reading  the  excellent  ar- 
ticle  'The  Energy  Debacle." 

1  would  like  to  correct  one  statement 
that  is  of  importance  to  me.  The  article 
states  that  my  unhappiness  with  Free- 
man's interpretation  of  his  work 
prompted  me  to  resign.  I  did  not  re- 
sign. Rather.  1  had  arranged  a  one-year 
leave  of  absence  to  work  with  the  proj- 
ect. When  that  one  year  expired,  I  re- 
turned to  the  University  of  California. 
The  university  was  reluctant  to  give  me 
a  second  year's  leave.  I  did  not  think 
making  a  strong  argument  for  a  second 
year's  leave  was  worth  the  hassle  at  the 
university. 

The  "unhappiness"  expression  is  also 
incorrect.  Dave  and  I  spent  many  hours 
discussing  energy-economic  policy. 
These  discussions  occasionally  became 
heated,  but  never  led  to  unhappiness. 
There  is  strong  disagreement  between 
us  on  many  issues.  Dave  has  a  strong 
faith  in  regulatory  solutions  to  eco- 
nomi<  problems.  I  have  looked  at  the 
record  of  government  regulation,  and  I 
have  no  such  faith.  I  advised  Dave  on 
several  o  casions  that  if  certain  well- 
established  economic  principles  were 
violated  in  the  final  report,  the  eco- 
nomics profession  would  tear  it  to 
pieces.  While  I  contributed  a  chapter 
to  No  Time  to  Confuse,  I  did  not  in  any 
way  stimulate  or  -  j'-sl  the  attack.  The 
Energy  Policy  Project  report  has  too 
much  economic  nons.  nse  in  it  to  go  un- 
challenged. The  purpose  of  No  Time  to 
Confuse  was  to  provide  that  profession- 
al challenge.  Walter  J.  Mead 
Professor  of  Economics 
University  of  California 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Lewis  H.  Lapham  replies: 

The  correspondents  raise  so  many 
questions  about  energy,  its  mysteries 
and  divine  origins,'  that  I  find  myself 
hard  pressed  to  make  adequate  an- 
swers. 

Mr.  Canfield  defends  his  work  for 
the  Ford  Foundation  against  what  he 
regards  as  blasphemy,  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  do  any  further  damage  to  his 
cherished  beliefs  in  the  gods  who  play 
above  him.  Messrs.  Woodcock  and 
Krimm,  both  resident  in  university 
towns  and  presumably  conversant  with 
the  holy  texts  of  the  environmental 
movement,  warn  me  about  the  ven- 
geance of  angry  ecosystems.  They  pro- 
fess their  trust  in  abstractions  and  the 
wisdom  of  affluence,  and  so  they  miss 
the  point  about  the  poor.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  the  poor  to  the  news  of  the 
energy  crisis  obviously  doesn't  excuse 
them  from  paying  higher  prices  or 
from  suffering  the  miseries  of  cold, 
want,  darkness,  and  disease.  But,  un- 
like the  rich  and  their  academic  ad- 
mirers, the  poor  do  not  expect  the  world 
to  be  otherwise  arranged.  They  have 
enough  trouble  with  the  things  they 
can  see — rats,  lice,  landlords,  the  po- 
lice— and  so  they  do  not  feel  the  need 
to  do  penance  for  the  sins  of  sloth  and 
luxury. 

The  letter  from  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  bespeaks 
the  obdurate  pride  that  makes  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  feel  sympathy  for  the  princes 
of  capitalism.  After  spending  God 
knows  how  many  millions  for  adver- 
tising campaigns,  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Mobil  still  seem  to  have  trouble 
distinguishing  among  politics,  journal- 
ism, and  paid  publicity.  They  make  no 
complaint  about  the  argument  of  the 
article  in  question;  nor  do  they  refer 
to  any  substantial  error  of  fact.  They 
complain  instead  about  the  portrait  of 
their  president.  The  president  should 
have  been  painted  in  bright  and  heroic 
colors,  possibly  in  the  ermine  cloak  of 
a  Renaissance  savant,  certainly  with  a 
great  deal  more  respect  for  the  bounti- 
ful magnificence  of  the  American  bour- 
geoisie. It  is  not  enough  that  the  presi- 
dent is  rich  and  often  right  in  his  opin- 
ions. He  also  must  be  loved,  carried 
through  the  streets  in  triumph,  and  ap- 
plauded by  a  grateful  populace.  No 
doubt  this  is  an  entirely  human  wish, 
but  it  seldom  wins  the  affection  of  the 
people  whose  existence  they  say  capital- 
ism makes  possible. 


Media  powe 

Kevin  Phillips's  concern  over  tb 
growing  concentration  and  power  c 
the  media  industry  I  "Busting  the  M( 
dia  Trusts,"  July  I  is  marred  by  hi 
ridiculous  assertion  that  Ralph  Nade 
( "pure  Ralph  Nader"  I  deleted  a  lis 
of  the  Fortune  1,000  from  our  boo 
Taming  the  Giant  Corporation  suj 
posedly  because  the  list  contained  sev 
eral  media  conglomerates. 

In  fact,  it  was  impure  me.  a  coai 
thor  of  Taming,  who  deleted  the  lisl 
The  reason  is  embarrassingly  simple 
we  had  to  reduce  a  502-page  report  t 
a  312-page  book,  and  one  easy  way  t 
condense  was  to  cut  out  all  94  page 
of  charts  and  tables,  which  include 
the  Fortune  list.  (  Anyone  wanting  t 
catch  a  glimpse  of  this  hot  documen 
should  go  to  his  public  library  and  fli 
open  the  May  issue  of  Fortune.  )  Th 
book's  thesis — that  our  700  largest  coi 
porations.  including  several  medi 
giants,  should  be  federally  chartere- 
— remains  intact. 

If  Mr.  Phillips  wants  to  know  ou 
view  of  media  conglomeratization  am 
antitrust,  he  should  read  what  we  hav 
written  rather  than  speculate  abou 
motivations.  For  only  one  example 
chapter  two  of  The  Monopoly  Maker 
(1973)  recommended  the  kind  of  ar 
titrust  case  against  the  networks  tha 
the  Justice  Department  later  did  fik- 
and  it  contained  many  of  the  criticism 
against  the  media  barons  that  Phillip 
has  now  made  four  years  later  ii 
Harper's.  Mark  GreE! 

Director,  Congress  \\  ate! 

Washington.  D.C 

Kevin  Phillips  replies: 

Mr.  Green  correctly  notes  my  refei 
ence  to  deleting  the  list  of  corpora 
tions.  But  my  preceding  sentence  show 
the  source  of  my  interpretation:  "In 
review  of  Nader's  book  for  the  Net 
York  Times,  Hoover  Institution  re 
search  fellow  Robert  Hessen  suggestei 
that  some  people  in  the  media,  mor 
than  willing  to  restrain  giant  indus 
trial  corporations,  'saw  the  list  and  ex 
pressed  reservations  about  Mr.  Nader' 
[federal  chartering]  proposal  becausi 
he  was  providing  the  government  witl 
a  weapon  to  abridge  or  invade  Firs 
Amendment  rights.'  "  The  list,  in  short 
was  provocative. 

harper's/october  197 
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There  is  new  life 
on  our  planet 


Announcing  the  birth  of 
HUMAN  NATURE... the  first 
magazine  to  bring  to  life  every- 
thing important  about  the  hu- 
manity inside  us  and  around  us. 

Human  Nature  is  destined 
to  be  the  most  important  new 
magazine  of  our  time.  It  unbog- 
gles  your  mind  about  the  most 
important  invention  on  our 
planet:  the  human  being. 

Visually  exciting  and  to- 
tally readable.  Human  Nature  is 
the  first  magazine  to  take  you 
on  a  journey— from  genetic  to  global  — through  all 
the  human  sciences.  You'll  get  possible  answers  and 
new  looks  at  questions  about  ourselves:  Why  a  child's 
early  years  may  not  be  as  important  as  we  think 

•  The  meaning  of  money  •  How  your  immune  system 
protects  you  against  cancer  •  Teaching  intuition 

•  The  physiology  and  culture  of  the  kiss  •  Voodoo 
death  •  What  hypnosis  tells  us  about  consciousness 
...and  more. 

The  effect  is  total  — to  make  all  aspects  of  life 
come  together.  So  our  human  world  becomes  more 
meaningful,  more  understandable,  more  fascinating. 

There  has  never  been  a  general  interest 
monthly  like  Human  Nature.  Because  there  has 
never  been  one  publication  to  uncover  the  most 
important  discoveries,  ideas,  and  insights  so  essen- 
tial to  our  quality  of  life.  That's  why  Human  Nature 
magazine  is  here.  Finally.  And  the  need  has  never 
been  greater. 

Now  we  can  learn  more  about  ourselves  and 
our  possibilities.  And  enjoy  the  entire  experience 


in  clear  English  and  illuminating 
full  color  art  and  photography. 

Human  Nature  is  the  first 
general  interest  magazine  pub- 
lished by  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich.  Its  renowned  edi- 
torial staff  is  directed  by  the 
highly  acclaimed  author  and 
psychologist  Robert  Ornstein. 
Together  they  collaborate  with 
the  most  important  authorities  in 
all  areas  that  touch  human  life. 

Become  a  Charter  Sub- 
scriber and  be  among  the  first 
to  experience  Human  Nature.  Each  month  you  will 
lose  yourself  for  a  few  hours.  And  find  out  about 
yourself  for  a  lifetime. 

Join  us  now  and  get  Vol.  I,  No.  1  of  Human  Nature. 
As  a  Charter  Subscriber,  you  save  $6  off  the  news- 
stand price.  We'll  bill  you  just  $15  for  12  monthly 
ssues— and  guarantee  you  a  full  refund  at  any  time. 


Human  A7J033 

^iatUTC  Charter  Subscription  Order 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Charter  Subscriber.  Send  me  the  Premier 
Issue  and  bill  me  $15  for  the  year  ( 12  monthly  issues).  1  under- 
stand that  I  may  cancel  my  subscription  at  any  time  and 
receive  an  immediate,  unquestioned  refund  of  my  full  sub- 
scription price. 

Name 


Cit> 


Send  no  money.  Just  fill  in  this  coupon,  clip  it  out  and  mail  to: 
Human  Nature  •  P.O.  Box  9100  •  Greenwich.  CT 06835 
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BEGGAR'S  OPERA 

Art  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  administrators 


Every  now  and  THEN  I  hear  ru- 
mors about  the  huge  success 
of  cultural  endeavors  in  the 
United  States.  Museum  direc- 
tor? report  large  crowds  waiting  in  the 
streets  to  see  Impressionist  paintings  or 
the  furnishings  of  a  pharaoh's  tomb. 
Bookstores  report  land-office  sales,  in 
both  cloth  and  paper  editions,  of  works 
on  mysticism,  seventeenth-century  his- 
tory, and  philology  .  The  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  announces  that 
in  1976  the  arts,  broadly  defined,  ac- 
counted for  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  S3  billion.  On  reading  these  dis- 
patches, I  never  know  how  to  credit 
them  against  the  equally  persistent  ru- 
mors of  imminent  collapse  within  the 
country's  leading  cultural  institutions. 
Together  with  the  news  of  conspicuous 
consumption  comes  the  news  of  heavy 
deficits.  The  American  Shakespeare 
Theatre  in  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
lacked  the  money  to  present  a  summer 
season;  in  New  York  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  apparently  needs  at  least  Sll 
million  to  open  a  winter  season.  Else- 
where in  the  country,  colleges  go  out  of 
business,  ballet  companies  disband,  and 
the  regional  theaters,  once  thought  to 
be  tht  hope  of  a  generation,  present 
revi\  a  -    f  Noel  Coward  songs. 

I  was  reminded  of  these  contradic- 
tions a  ■  weeks  ago  while  reading 
in  the  Sun  la)  Sew  York  Times  an  ar- 
ticle by  Robert  Brustein,  dean  of  the 
^ale  School  Irama.  Mr.  Brustein  is 
a  well-known  aj  of  the  true,  the 

real,  and  the  beauti:  '.  and  he  was  mak- 
ing his  customary  lisJ  of  casualties  in 
the  land  of  the  philistines.  He  enumer- 
ated the  defeats  and  failures — the  Buf- 
falo Philharmonic  Orchestra  had  been 
obliged  to  use  $900,000  of  its  endow- 
ment to  pay  current  debts:  Joseph 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


Papp  had  withdrawn  his  Shakespeare 
Festival  from  the  Vivian  Beaumont 
Theater  at  Lincoln  Center,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  Mr.  Brustein  went  on  to  say  that 
the  country  lacked  a  national  arts  poli- 
cy (presumably  something  similar  to 
a  national  energy  policy ) ,  and  that 
there  wasn't  anybody  with  sufficient 
stature  |  in  either  New  York  or  \^  ash- 
ington  I  to  tell  people  what  was  art  and 
what  was  fraud.  If  only  there  were 
some  nationally  constituted  authority  to 
tell  the  fools  what  to  like,  then  all 
would  be  well.  Alas,  the  latter-day 
Medicis  apparently  have  more  money 
than  sense,  but,  even  so,  Mr.  Brustein 
exhorted  the  federal  government  to 
constitute  itself  as  patron  and  to  pro- 
vide funds,  "literally  in  the  billions," 
for  what  he  described  as  "an  endan- 
gered national  resource."  He  declared 
the  arts  "worthy  of  preservation  like  oth- 
er treasures  of  nature  ...  in  danger  of 
being  polluted  by  commercial  wastes." 

But  art,  by  definition,  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  nature.  It  is  made  by  men  strug- 
gling against  the  implacable  opposition 
of  nature.  The  doubtful  logic  of  Mr. 
Brustein's  peroration  prompted  me  to 
question  the  rest  of  his  argument.  My 
doubts  acquired  more  palpable  form 
when  I  read  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  Mr.  Papp's  departure  from  Lincoln 
Center.  Mr.  Papp  also  felt  a  need  for 
federal  money,  "literally  in  the  bil- 
lions." and  he  made  it  plain  that  no 
theater  with  "serious  artistic  aspira- 
tions" could  support  itself  without  sub- 
sidy. At  his  farewell  press  conference 
he  said  that  his  productions  at  Lincoln 
Center  last  year  cost  S6.2  million,  but 
his  ticket  sales  amounted  to  no  more 
than  S3. 9  million.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  sums  forced  him  to 
conclude  that  the  audience  was  at 
fault. 


by  Lewis  H.  Laphar 

T aking  MR.  papp's  complaii 
together  with  Mr.  Brustein 
appeal  for  a  public  dole,  it  oi 
curred  to  me  to  wonder  if  th 
prominent  cultural  institutions  migl 
not  best  be  understood  as  a  kind  t 
beggar's  opera.  Perhaps  this  was  th 
reason  for  their  lack  of  popular  suppor 
Maybe  large  numbers  of  people,  moi 
people  than  anybody  had  though 
somehow  understood  that  beggars  se 
dom  maintain,  no  matter  what  the 
say  about  needing  the  money  for  brea 
and  soup,  the  standards  of  artistic  e: 
cellence  so  fulsomely  described  in  tl 
reports  to  the  trustees.  If  works  of  a: 
come  about  through  the  labors  of  me 
(not,  as  Mr.  Brustein  would  have  i 
by  the  magical  intercession  of  the  win 
and  the  rain  I .  then  the  question  arise 
as  to  which  men,  under  what  circun 
stances,  and  for  what  reasons.  In  tl 
public  mind  there  appears  to  exist  tl 
suspicion  that  much  of  the  subsidy  dot 
little  more  than  sustain  a  horde  of  liegt 
men  and  flatterers  who  frequent  tl 
anterooms  of  institutional  munificenc 
So  also  in  the  courts  of  academe.  . 
few  days  after  reading  about  the  pern 
ry  in  the  artistic  quarter,  I  happene 
to  notice  an  issue  of  the  Yale  Alum.) 
Magazine  that  paid  homage  to  Kin; 
man  Brewster.  After  fourteen  years  £ 
president  of  the  university.  Mr.  Brew 
ter  had  gone  off  to  England  as  tl 
American  Ambassador  to  the  Court  c 
St.  James's.  The  magazine  publishe 
encomiums  from  several  of  Mr.  Bn 
stein's  colleagues,  all  of  them  apparen 
ly  imbued  with  the  same  reverence  f< 
the  god  of  wealth.  I  read  their  eulogii 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness.  I  knew  th; 
the  liberal  arts  didn't  count  for  muc 
in  the  United  States,  but  I  hadn 
thought  that  the  idea  of  a  universil 
had  fallen  so  low  as  to  make  it  nece 
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How  to  tell  original 
prints  from  cheap  reproductions. 


Salvador  Dali's  original 
lithograph.  "La  Dame" .  Signed 
limited  edition  of  195- 


Buying  original  prints  is  an  excellent  way 
for  the  novice  to  make  a  modest  investment  in 
beautiful  works  of  art. 

The  buyer  had  better  beware,  however. 
As  more  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
art  as  an  investment,  more  and  more  dealers  are 
trying  to  pass  off  cheap  reproductions  as  fine  art. 

At  the  Original  Print  Collectors  Group, 
we  sell  only  fine  original  works  to  a  growing 

number  of  people  who 
are  enthusiastic  about 
buying  good  art  at 
moderate  prices. 

One  of  our  primary 
concerns  is  to  educate 
our  customers, 
If  3^% If  V  so  that  they'll  be 

mwL  mWk  %|  able  to  discriminate 

f  ^i«t       in  and  Set  true  va^ue 

for  their  money. 

A  few  pointers, 
then  about  original 
prints: 

Original  prints,  whatever  the  process  used  to  create 
them,  are  "hand-pulled"  under  the  artist's  supervision, 
or  by  the  artist  himself.  This  means  that  any  work  pro- 
duced photographically  or  by  another  purely  mechanical 
process  is  not  an  original  print. 

If  you  examine  a  print  under  a  magnifying  glass 
and  discover  a  regular  pattern  of  small  dots,  you  will 
know  immediately  that  it  is  not  an  original  work. 

If  the  print  is  a  serigraph  (produced  by  a  silkscreen 
process ) ,  the  ink  will  seem  rather  like  paint  and  appear 
to  be  sitting  upon  ( rather  than  absorbed  into)  the  paper. 

Etchings  and  engravings  will  produce  a  physical 
impression  on  the  paper  itself. 

Contemporary  original  prints  will  always  be  signed 
in  pencil  by  the  artist  himself,  to  indicate  personal 
supervision  and  approval  of  the  individual  print. 

Original  prints  are  always  produced  in  limited 
editions,  at  the  most  several  hundred  copies.  If  thousands 
of  copies  are  available, 
k  then  the  work  is  almost 

certainly  not  original. 
( In  most  cases,  to  assure 
that  the  integrity  of  their 
work  is  not  violated, 
artists  will  destroy  the 
plate  after  the  edition 
has  been  produced.) 

The  print  will  have 
a  figure  on  its  border, 
indicating  the  number  of 
prints  pulled  and  the  number  of  the  individual  print 
in  the  sequence. 

For  example,  the  figure  50/ 100  means  that  the 
edition  has  been  limited  to  100,  and  that  this  is  the 
50th  print  pulled.  @  1977  0riginal  print  colIecto„  Group>  Ltd. 


■d  limited  edition  o/ 


Joan  Mir os  original  lithograph, 
"Enire  Chien  et  Loup".  Signed 
limited  edition  of  75. 


Did  the  artist  personally 
sign  the  individual  work? 


Is  the  edition  limited 
and  is  the  print  numbered? 

There's  a  lot  more  to  be  learned  about  buying 
original  prints,  more  than  we  can  tell  you  on  this  page. 

But  if  you'll  send  for  our  free  color  brochure,  we'll 
be  happy  to  tell  you  more,  and  show  you  the  quality  and 
variety  of  the  prints  we  offer. 

They  include  limited  edition  etchings,  serigraphs 
and  lithographs  by  both  contemporary  and  traditional 
artists  with  international  reputations.  Some  examples: 
Calder,  Chagall,  Dali, 
Delacroix,  Picasso  and 
Renoir. 

If  you  decide  to 
buy  a  print,  we'll  frame 
it  handsomely  and  send  it 
to  you  with  a  full  money 
back  guarantee.  If  you're 
nor  satisfied  for  any 
reason,  you  simply  re- 
turn your  print  and  get 
a  full  refund. 
We'll  also  send  you  a  brochure,  every  two  months, 
featuring  new  selections  of  prints,  along  with  an 
informative  newsletter. 

If  you're  interested  in  investing  in  art,  invest  a 
13£  stamp  in  your  art  education  and  send  for  our 
brochure  today. 


Ah  „i  Sandler's  original  etchi 
"Laguna  Luminosa".  Signed 
limited  edition  of  99 


Original  print  collectors  310110,  Ltd. 

120  East  56th  Street,  Dept.        New  York,  NY.  10022 


□  Please  send  me  your  free  color  brochure,  sample  newsletter,  and 
other  information,  with  no  obligation. 


Address 

Please  pri 

(  Icmbly 

Citv 

State 

Zip 

Dept.  HR2 
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sary  for  so  many  otherwise  eminent 
people  to  crawl  stomachs. 
Without  except;  o gists  praised 

Mr.  Brewster  is  connections  in 

Washingto:  uh  the  foundations, 

for  his  o  put  in  place  the  ma- 

chin1  ademic  bureaucracy,  above 

a"  ine  wonderful  way  in  which  he 
ate  the  availability  of 
mnds."  V  ile  had  been  poor,  and  Mr. 
Bre<  had  made  it  rich.  This  was 
the  sum  of  the  tribute.  I'm  sure  that 
the  orators  meant  to  say  something 
more  than  that,  but  their  remarks  about 
scholarship  and  the  advancement  of 
learning  had  a  dim  and  muffled  sound, 
as  if,  as  an  afterthought,  they  had 
adorned  their  interoffice  memorandums 
with  lines  from  Horace.  Alvin  Eisen- 
man,  identified  as  a  professor  of  graph- 
ic design,  and  "a  member  of  many 
committees,"  counted  up  the  floor  space 
added  under  Mr.  Brewster's  dominion 
to  the  university's  libraries,  galleries, 
and  exhibition  halls.  Prof.  Edgard  J. 
Boell,  a  zoologist,  rendered  a  similar 
accounting  on  behalf  of  the  sciences, 
remarking  not  only  on  the  629,110 
square  feet  of  additional  laboratory 
space  but  also  on  the  miraculous  pro- 
liferation of  interdisciplinary  programs, 
each  of  these  metamorphoses  accom- 
panied by  vivid  displays  of  architec- 
ture and  new  endowments.  John  Perry 
Miller,  an  officer  for  institutional  de- 
velopment and  a  former  dean  of  the 
graduate  school,  praised  Mr.  Brewster 
for  "revitalizing  the  decision-making 
process,"  for  "reorganizing  and  rein- 
vigorating  the  executive  committee  of 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,"  for 
establishing  myriad  "new  procedures," 
and  for  "developing  forces  to  counter- 
act the  power  of  conventional  faculties." 

Perhaps  the  most  dismal  tribute 
was  the  one  presented  by  Charles  E. 
Li  -n.  a  professor  of  social  and 
politica;  fences  and  the  director  of 
the  Institution  for  Social  and  Policy- 
Studies,  le  professor  placed  heavy 
emphasis  h  primacy  of  institutions 
and  the  in-  .  Monal  mode  of  thought, 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  "all  the  big 
tasks  of  society  are  done  through 

formal  organizatic    -  businesses,  gov- 
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ernment  agencies,  and  a  growing  mis- 
cellany of  independent  organizations 
like  universities,  foundations,  and  pri- 
vate associations."  By  "the  big  tasks  of 
society"  I  suppose  the  professor  refers 
to  wars,  mass  arrests,  and  the  building 
of  pyramids.  Presumably  he  would  dis- 
count as  inconsequential  the  works  of 
the  unaffiliated  imagination.  Never 
mind  that  the  flow  of  history  shifts  with 
the  discoveries  of  men  working  alone 
in  laboratories,  stumbling  across  the 
laws  of  science  by  mistake,  dreaming 
of  empire  in  unheated  rooms.  The  pro- 
fessor stands  with  the  big  battalions, 
no  doubt  with  God,  Leviathan,  and 
monuments  in  stone.  The  human  mind 
is  too  small  a  thing  for  the  professor, 
too  parochial,  too  susceptible  to  change, 
too  much  the  property  of  so  frail  and 
untrustworthy  a  creature  as  man. 


THE  MELANCHOLY  collection  of 
institutional  praise  made  me 
wonder  if  Mr.  Brewster 
thought  it  pleasing.  Was  he 
gratified  or  depressed?  Did  his  peers 
understand  what  he  had  hoped  to  ac- 
complish in  his  years  of  service,  or, 
like  the  blind  men  groping  around  the 
elephant,  did  they  mistake  the  elephant 
for  something  else?  Obviously  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  Mr.  Brewster 
had  in  mind  when  he  took  office,  but  I 
assume  that  he  would  have  wanted  to 
be  remembered  for  something  other 
than  the  ease  with  which  he  could  "fa- 
cilitate the  availability  of  funds."  Much 
the  same  thing  could  be  said  for  a 
Lockheed  agent  in  Japan,  or  for  the 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Perhaps  Mr.  Brewster  understood 
that  Yale  University  had  become  a  gi- 
gantic tomb  in  which,  if  he  was  careful, 
he  might  preserve  the  remnants  of 
Western  thought.  I  met  him  only  once, 
in  the  fall  of  1971  in  St.  Louis.  He  had 
come  to  solicit  money  from  the  alumni, 
but  the  alumni  at  the  time  were  not  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic  about  Mr.  Brew- 
ster's indulgence  of  blacks,  hippies, 
and  social  protests.  They  wanted  to 
know  when  their  children  would  be  giv- 
en preference  by  the  director  of  admis- 
sions, when  the  university  would  re- 
store the  old  rules  and  the  old  order. 
Mr.  Brewster  appealed  to  them  with 
charm,  grace,  intelligence,  and  wit.  He 
persuaded  them  to  laugh  at  their  preju- 
dice, and  explained  that  not  even  Yale 
University  was  so  great  as  to  be  held 


accountable  for  the  fall  of  every  leal 
Observing  him  as  he  went  his  rounds 
making  the  same  speech  in  differen 
parts  of  town,  I  thought  I  saw  a  mai 
who  didn't  much  like  the  part  he  ha< 
been  assigned  in  the  school  play.  Tb 
expression  in  his  face  was  one  of  iron1 
and  disappointment.  However  diligent 
ly  he  tried,  he  couldn't  give  quite  tb 
proper  sweetness  to  his  beggar's  grin. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  the  institu 
tions  that  carry  forward  Professo 
Lindblom's  big  tasks.  They  move  wit] 
the  clumsiness  of  monstrous  armore< 
things,  borne  down  by  a  carapace  o 
buildings,  committees,  departments 
subcommittees,  trustees,  faculties,  in 
vestment  portfolios.  The  people  caugh 
up  in  the  machinery  have  little  choio 
but  to  worship  the  idol  of  their  owi 
manufacture.  Their  courage  shrinks 
and  their  intelligence  withers,  and  ye 
they  must  talk  to  the  graduating  clas: 
about  the  joys  of  a  liberal  education. 

All  summer  long  I  heard  fragment 
of  talk,  drifting  across  lawns  or  echo 
ing  through  the  lobbies  of  office  build 
ings,  about  the  search  for  a  nev 
president  of  Yale.  The  university  ha( 
appointed  a  committee  to  assemble  i 
list  of  names  of  the  people  who  migh 
take  Mr.  Brewster's  place  on  the  tread 
mill.  Among  the  American  bourgeoisii 
the  social  conventions  demand  an  in 
terest  in  education.  It  is  one  of  thosi 
things  about  which  people  are  expectec 
to  have  opinions,  and  so  the  conversa 
tion  usually  turned  to  a  discussion  o 
the  market  in  moral  values.  As  alwayi 
the  market  was  in  a  state  of  collapse 
Prosperous  men  holding  drinks  in  thei; 
hands  stood  on  terraces  overlooking 
the  Connecticut  coast,  telling  each  oth 
er  that  Yale  had  need  of  a  man  wh< 
could  restore  credit  and  lead  the  uni 
versity  through  yet  another  episode  ii 
its  never-ending  time  of  troubles. 

But  no  matter  how  earnestly  the) 
discussed  the  need  for  character  and  in 
tegrity,  even  the  possibility  of  a  mai 
with  a  reputation  for  independen 
thought,  I  understood  them  to  be  talk 
ing  about  a  man  who  could  be  trustee 
with  Yale's  campaign  for  S3 70  million 
What  was  wanted  was  somebody  safe 
somebody  who  would  understand  th( 
art  of  administration,  and  who  woulc 
do  nothing  reckless.  Institutional  hier 
archs,  capable  of  appreciating  Profes 
sor  Lindblom's  political  theories  anc 
Mr.  Miller's  prose,  would  choose  one  o: 
their  own.  The  new  president  would  b< 
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i  man  who  could  see  what  sometimes 
joes  by  the  name  of  "the  big  picture." 


FOR  AS  LONG  as  I  can  remember, 
I  have  heard  people  talking, 
more  or  less  devoutly,  about 
"the  big  picture,"  as  if  the 
ability  to  see  such  a  thing  confers  the 
nark  of  social  distinction  not  other- 
vise  available  in  a  democracy.  Many 
>eople  suceed  in  their  professions,  and 
nanv  others  come  into  the  possession 
if  money,  and  so  neither  success  nor 
iches  offers  convincing  proof  that  a 
nan  is  not  merely  middle  class.  But  if 
le  can  sit  on  enough  boards  of  direc- 
ors.  attend  enough  committee  meet- 
ngs.  and  travel  over  vast  distances  on 
bough  airplanes  (preferably  airplanes 
wned  by  governments  or  corpora- 
ions),  why  then  he  acquires  a  sense 
>f  height  and  moral  stature.  The  big 
ucture  becomes  clear  to  him,  together 
irith  the  big  tasks  that  need  to  be  done 
omewhere  beneath  the  cloud  level.  He 
an  be  trusted  with  the  grand,  teleolog- 
cal  questions  (about  art,  meaning,  so- 
iet\ .  the  fate  of  the  nation,  et  cetera)  ; 
lis  administrative  skills  serve  him  as 
he  philosopher's  stone,  entitling  him 
o  deal  as  easily  with  the  importance  of 
Erasmus  as  with  a  famine  in  Thailand, 
>ith  the  riddles  of  American  foreign 
iolicy  as  well  as  with  the  subtleties  of 
ourteenth-century  Italian  painting.  Ad- 
aittedly,  the  appreciation  of  the  big 
dcture  has  its  disadvantages  as  well 
s  its  advantages,  but  the  nobility  in 
ny  society  must  sacrifice  something 

0  the  common  good.  Given  the  de- 
nands  on  a  man's  schedule,  he  unfor- 
□nately  cannot  find  time  to  learn  much 

1  anything  except  the  forms  of  ritual, 
lis  knowledge  of  art  remains  pro- 
oundly  derivative,  his  knowledge  of 
Irama  tends  toward  the  insipid,  his 
nowledge  of  the  sciences  reduces  it- 
elf  to  primitive  superstition. 

Perhaps  I  miss  the  point  about  trust- 
es  and  administrators  of  cultural  in- 
titutions.  So  what  if  they  know  noth- 
ng  about  culture?  Maybe  it  isn't  their 
'Usiness  to  do  anything  but  smile  and 
ialance  the  accounts.  If  they  go  out 
n  the  world  and  find  money,  they  can 
save  the  rest  of  it  to  the  resident  seers. 

have  heard  this  argument  many  times, 
nd,  like  Mr.  Brustein's  plea  for  pub- 
ic funds,  I  suspect  that  there  is  some- 
hing  wrong  with  it.  The  administra- 
te overview  governs  the  provinces  of 


the  mind  like  a  colonial  viceroy.  Sooner 
or  later  all  things  great  and  small  (vide 
the  testimonials  of  the  Messrs.  Eisen- 
man,  Boell,  Miller,  and  Lindblom)  fall 
under  its  shadow.  The  size  and  pom- 
pousness  of  the  institution  shift  the 
weight  of  money  against  the  playful- 
ness of  mind.  Once  having  understood 
the  great  truth  that  nobody  can  afford 
to  take  chances  with  $370  million,  even 
professors  of  literature  lose  the  capac- 
ity to  take  chances  with  interpretations 
of  Flaubert. 

Under  the  weight  of  money,  the  in- 
stitutions themselves  wither  and  di- 
minish, suffering  losses  of  meaning  in 
proportion  to  their  gains  in  size.  Yale 
University  becomes  a  staff  college  for 
the  managerial  class,  a  place  where 
young  men  go  to  acquire  the  training 
and  credentials  necessary  to  service  in 
the  bureaucracies.  Lincoln  Center 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  artistic 
sensibility  of  the  rich,  a  place  to  wear 
jewels  and  talk  about  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
becomes  a  cemetery  of  wealth,  the 
American  equivalent  of  Pere  Lachaise, 
where  a  man  with  the  proper  connec- 
tions can  order  a  marble  cenotaph. 

None  of  these  transformations  strikes 
me  as  decadent,  or  even  surprising, 
but  they  haven't  got  much  to  do  with 
learning,  with  art,  or  with  science.  No 
wonder  that  the  institutions  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  drum  up  popular  support.  I  sus- 
pect that  a  great  many  people  recognize 
the  buildings  and  the  endowments 
as  ornaments  in  Marie  Antoinette's 
garden,  their  purpose  not  to  sustain 
art  or  education  but  to  assuage  the 
longing  for  immortality  that  troubles 
the  princes  of  capitalism.  A  great  many 
people  in  the  country  pursue  their  cul- 
tural endeavors  without  benefit  of  offi- 
cial sanctions.  They  buy  books  and 
work  out  theorems.  If  they  don't  have 
much  affection  for  the  dancing-masters 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
for  the  grandiose  effects  supported  by 
patrons  who  depend  not  on  their  own 
taste  or  conviction  but  on  the  whis- 
pered advice  of  committees,  then  who 
can  blame  them  for  their  lack  of  inter- 
est in  a  beggar's  opera?  The  national 
enthusiasm  for  culture  takes  place 
where  it  has  always  taken  place,  in  are- 
nas too  small  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Professor  Lindblom  and  at  prices  too 
low  to  excite  the  greed  of  Mr.  Papp  and 
Mr.  Brustein.  □ 
HARPER'S/OCTOBER  1977 


NIXON  AND  AGNEW: 

LET  THEM 
SPEAK  FOR 
THEMSELVES 


SP1ROT.  AGNEW 

ATTACKS 

ON  THE 
MEDIA 

Free 
Printed 
Transcripts 
Included 


Now,  for  the  first  time  on  record, 
four  speeches  that  changed  the 
course  of  U.S.  History.  Uncut!  In 
the  original  voices! 

Television  was  never  the  same  after 
Spiro  Agnew  launched  his  rhetorically 
brilliant  attacks  on  the  medium  in  1969. 
"I  think  the  industry  was  a  whole  has 
been  intimidated,"  said  Walter 
Cronkite.  Indeed  it  had.  Contest,  struc- 
ture, even  network  hiring  practices 
altered  drastically  as  a  result  of 
Agnew's  onslaught.  These  speeches 
build  a  splendid  bridge  back  into 
American  history;  into  the  glittering 
world  of  media,  power  politics,  am- 
bition —  the  pinnacle  of  once-bright 
careers. 


F-ree 
Printed 
=  Transcripts 
-**r&sr°T  Included 
The  speech  that  saved  his  political 
career  together  with  the  speech  that 
ended  it!  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  som- 
bre RESIGNATION,  "CHECKERS"  is 
bright,  tough,  and  full  of  the  famous 
Nixon  fireworks.  He  blasts  his  enemies 
in  a  virtuoso  performance  invoking 
"mother  and  dad,"  the  family  grocery 
store,  Pat's  "Republican  cloth  coat," 
the  kids,  personal  debts,  his  war 
record  ("I  was  just  there  when  the 
bombs  were  falling"),  Alger  Hiss, 
creeping  Communism,  and  a 
celebrated  gift  dog,  Checkers  ("regar- 
dless of  what  they  say  we're  gonna 
keep  him!").  IV2  million  laudatory 
telegrams  and  letters  poured  in  —  and 
a  media  legend  was  born. 

LET  THE  VOICES  OF 
HISTORY  GIVE  YOUR 
y  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 
THIS  YEAR  


Lava  Ml 


5  W  76th  Stree' 
ork  N  Y  10023 

Please  send 

NIXON  CHECKERS  &  RESIGNATION         «i  $6  95 

AGNEW  TWO  MEDIA  ATTACKS   @$6.95 

Post/Handling  (75c  first.  25t  add.)  _. 
I  (Schools  and  libianes  invoiced)   Total 
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Phosphorescent  shapes  pass  through  the  night,  leaving  nothing  behind 


by  Sally  Helgese 


gm  HE  watchers  who  stand  and 
§H|^H  observe  the  fantasy  parade  in 
SB^H  the  discos  are  watching  a  rev- 

hH  el,  a  Saturnalia;  but  this  is  no 
Mardi  Gras,  for  Mardi  Gras  happens 
only  once  a  year,  and  the  discos  are 
happening  every  night.  And  the  watch- 
ers are  not  tourists  taking  a  brief  holi- 
day from  their  daily  lives  to  indulge  a 
passing  appetite  for  the  bizarre,  the 
fantastic,  an  appetite  which,  once  satis- 
fied, will  leave  them  conte/it  to  live 
again  for  a  time  within  the  ordered 
confines  of  their  daytime  world.  No, 
the  watchers  are  not  tourists;  they  are 
regular  visitors  here. 

[In  other  cities]  the  character  of 
night  life  is  determined  by  the 
tourists,  but  the  Berliner  considers 
his  night  his  own.  He  wants  his 
fun.  He  wants  to  be  amused.  He 
is  not  one  of  those  who  go  to  sleep 
with  the  chickens.  Wherever  the 
Berlin  night  flickers,  native  Ber- 
liners  are  in  the  majority  .  .  .  and 
aside  from  the  theaters  and  movie 
houses  . . .  there  are  those  places 
one  doesn't  talk  about,  but  fre- 
quents  /ust  the  same  .  .  .  places 
ivhere  the  arithmetic  of  sex  some- 
times makes  mistakes. 

— Eugen  Szatmari 
1927  guide  to  Berlin 

IT  was  VERY  LATE  on  a  Wednesday 
night.  1  gave  the  cabdriver  the  ad- 
dress of  the  club  where  I  was  go- 
ing. He  adjusted  the  rearview  mir- 
ror and  looked  at  me,  checking  to  see 
what  particular  screw  might  be  loose. 

"You  want  that  fag  place?"  he 
asked.  1  shrugged.  "I  don't  get  it,"  he 
said.  "All  night  from  two  to  four  I'm 
picking  up  women  all  over  the  city, 
and  they're  having  me  take  them  to 
these  discos  where  all  there  is  is  fags. 
Then  from  four  to  seven  I  get  to  hear 


the  women  complain  how  there  aren't 
any  men  left  anymore,  all  they  ever 
meet  is  queers.  What  I  want  to  ask 
them  is,  Why  do  they  go?" 

I  couldn't  tell  him  why.  I  had  only 
recently  become  aware  myself  that  men 
and  women  who  did  not  consider  them- 
selves homosexuals  were  routinely 
spending  time  at  discos  where  most 
of  the  clientele  were  gay;  that  their 
persistence  in  doing  this  was  becoming 
a  problem  for  the  owners  and  patrons 
of  these  clubs;  that  their  presence  had 
about  it  an  ambiguity  of  purpose,  for 
while  they  might  say  they  were  there 
only  as  watchers,  only  as  voyeurs,  they 
were  also  becoming  participants,  regu- 
lars in  a  scene  which  could  never  be 
theirs,  outlaws  in  what  had  always  been 
an  outlaw  world. 

Concerning  the  Thoughts  of  man 
.  .  .  they  are  everyone  a  Repre- 
sentation or  Apparence,  of  some 
quality,  or  other  Accident  of  a 
body  without  us;  which  is  com- 
monly called  an  Object.  Which 
Object  worketh  on  the  Eyes.  Eares, 
and  other  parts  of  mans  body;  and 
by  diversity  of  working,  produceth 
diversity  of  Apparences. 

— Thomas  Hobbes 
Leviathan 

INFINITY  is  A  disco  in  Lower  Man- 
hattan. It  is  3:00  A.M.  Friday,  the 
dead  of  night,  but  the  evening  is 
not  yet  half  over,  and  there  are 
still  2,000  people  here.  Perhaps  a  third 
of  them  are  crowded  against  the  shoul- 
der-high banquette  that  rims  the  floor, 
from  which  they  can  watch  those  pa- 
rading before  them  or  simply  stare 
at  themselves  in  the  wall-to-wall  mir- 
rors which  reflect  unending  images 
across  the  huge  loft  space.  The  mirrors 

Sally  Helgesen  contributes  to  several  national 
magazines. 


are  part  of  the  show  at  Infinity,  for  n< 
only  can  you  watch  your  own  imag 
change  beneath  the  flashing  strobe 
you  can  also  dance  with  yourself,  e 
pecially  if  you  have  brought  a  fan,  ( 
a  tambourine,  or  a  pole,  or  a  great  bi 
hat.  Such  props  give  you  somethir 
with  which  to  balance  your  act,  provic 
an  acceptable  foil.  With  the  mirrors  a 
around,  you  really  don't  need  a  partne 

The  center  of  the  floor  tonight 
occupied  by  two  middle-aged  mali 
dressed  identically  in  improvised  sail< 
costumes — strapless  undershirts,  whi 
belled  pants,  gold  spray-painted  de 
ert  boots,  brimmed  Marine  hats.  Tl 
purple  of  the  flashing  lights  mak 
white  glow  phosphorescent,  so  lots 
people  wear  white  to  discos.  The  fa 
tasy  sailors  do  not  need  to  look  in 
the  mirrors  as  they  dance  because  th< 
are  the  mirror  images  of  one  anothe 

Seeing  a  kindred  shape  I  swooned 
away.  — Plutarch 

Dialogue  of  Love 

To  walk  through  the  crowd  at  Infii 
ty  tonight  is  to  walk  through  an  exot 
aviary  where  every  variety  of  species 
on  display,  usually  single  examples 
each,  but  occasionally  exhibited  wi 
an  identical  mate  for  the  admiratii 
of  the  passing  public.  A  large  Germ 
male  dressed  as  a  cowgirl  watches 
Spanish  couple  fox-trotting  in  bla 
cutaways  and  patent  pumps.  A  womi 
wearing  a  transparent  plastic  rain  ca 
with  only  a  garter  belt  and  black  stoc 
ings  underneath  wanders  about  alor 
A  young  man  in  saddle  shoes  h 
strapped  a  life-size  female  doll  to  \ 
ankles  and  wrists,  and  he  moves  light 
across  the  floor  with  her,  unencui 
bered  by  the  weight  of  any  humi 
shape.  There  is  here  a  standard 
conformity  to  the  outrageous;  oi 
must  put  on  a  passing  pleasing  sho 
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nis  is  John  Rechy's  nightmare  Mardi 
ras — "People  like  spectators  at  a  Ro- 
an circus"  .  . .  people  watching  the 
irade  of  sheiks,  sailors,  gladiators, 
Otorcyclists,  Hawaiians,  space  mon- 
k's, wizards,  devils,  people  joining 
e  parade  wearing  capes  and  wings 
plastic,  headdresses,  monster  make- 
i,  fake  jewels.  .  . .  "These  are  their 
st umes,  This  is  our  Mask!"  Each 
ape  phosphorescent,  passing  brightly 
rough  the  night,  but  leaving  nothing 
•hind.  For  Rechy  the  escape  from  this 
ntastic  parade,  this  psychomachy  in 
e  streets,  is  into  the  void  of  his  mir- 
r.  where  he  stares  hypnotized  by  his 
m  image. 

Infinity  is  not  a  gay  disco,  although 
may  appear  that  way  at  first  because 
e  gays  display  the  most  exotic  plum- 
:e.  and  put  on  the  best  show.  Then, 
o,  each  of  the  two  bars  at  Infinity  is 
acketed  by  a  huge  pair  of  pink  neon 
lalluses  which  glow  in  the  night  like 
imosexual  icons.  Infinity  drew  a  gay 
owd  when  it  opened,  but,  as  so  often 
ippens  at  discos  in  New  York,  the 
irty  crowd  followed  them  there, 
raight  society  people.  After  the  place 
td  been  written  up,  and  everybody 
lew  it  was  chic,  what  is  known  on 
e  scene  as  "the  scurve"  arrived,  sin- 
es who  live  with  roommates  on  the 
pper  East  Side  or  in  the  middle-class 
:ighborhoods  of  New  Jersey  and  Long 
land,  people  drifting  around  and  try- 
g  to  get  picked  up.  Now  middle-class 
>ung  men  cruise  the  banquettes  each 
;ekend,  but  the  tone  of  the  place  is 
fficiently  gay  that  a  woman  can  pro- 
t  herself  by  adopting  a  fierce  glare 
indicate  dykishness,  or  by  staring 
edly  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  for  self- 
sorption  is  respected  here. 
The  music  never  stops  at  a  disco,  not 
r  a  single  minute.  Each  song  segues 
?ht  into  the  next,  the  monotony  of 
e  bass  pedal  smoothing  the  transi- 
>n.  The  lights  are  synchronized  with 
e  sound,  and  they  never  stop  flashing 
cept  during  the  percussive  interludes, 
nen  everything  falls  dark;  then  the 
bistles  blow  and  the  crowd  yelps  and 
»ots  and  barks  as  if  hinting  that  a 
icchanal  is  about  to  begin,  but  it 
:ver,  never  does  begin,  although  ev- 
yone  seems  to  be  waiting  for  some- 
ing  to  happen.  After  you've  been  in 
disco  for  a  while,  after  your  senses 
ive  been  operated  upon  by  those 
>dies,  those  Objects  from  which  Hob- 
's deduces  all  our  fancies  arise,  you 


may  begin  to  feel  a  disorientation  of 
fancy  within  yourself,  and  you  may 
attune  yourself  to  the  repetitive  shifts 
of  this  electronic  music  of  the  spheres 
and  fall  into  a  kind  of  disco  trance  in 
which  your  brain  turns  off  and  you 
give  yourself  up  to  the  sensations  which 
envelop  you.  And  suddenly  whoever 
you  thought  you  were  when  you  walked 
in  the  door  may  no  longer  seem  very 
important. 

The  disco  trance  is  hypnotic.  I  can 
compare  it  only  to  the  stupor  which 
sets  in  on  New  Year's  Day  after  watch- 
ing five  hours  of  football  on  TV — you 
keep  intending  to  get  up  and  leave,  but 
somehow  you  never  do,  you  just  sit 
there  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
This  continuous  state  of  anticipation  is 
the  effect  of  something  very  specific, 
fori  when  yoft  watch  television,  your 
brain  must  process  thousands  of  dis- 
continuous flashes  of  light;  it  must  fill 
in  the  blanks  to  make  a  coherent  im- 
age. The  expectation  of  each  image 
as  it  follows  upon  each  blank  is  what 
renders  TV  hypnotic,  a  stimulus  whose 
effect  transcends  its  content.  Something 
like  this  seems  to  be  at  work  in  discos, 
where  discontinuous  images  are  syn- 
chronized with  a  continuous  beat,  so 
that  each  flash  of  light  reveals  an  image 
that  was  predictable  but  which  also 
seemed  to  promise  something  more,  for 
your  brain  is  on  standby,  waiting  to 
fill  in  the  blanks. 

The  disco  trance  is  like  the  TV  stupor 
in  another  regard — your  perceptions, 
and  thus  your  reactions,  are  controlled. 
"Disco  is  a  totally  planned  evening," 
says  Van  McCoy,  the  man  who  started 
the  hustle.  "Those  people  don't  know 
it.  but  I  can  do  things  with  them,"  says 
Linda  Shafer,  a  disco  employee  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Everyone  belongs  to  everyone  else. 

For  a  while  I  wondered  if  this  hyp- 
nopaedic  proverb  from  Brave  New 
W odd  might  apply  to  the  world  I  see 
at  discos,  but  I  realize  now  that  it  does 
not,  for  it  is  expressive  of  the  careless 
communality  of  the  Sixties  rather  than 
the  calculated  cool  of  this  decade.  In 
discos  you  will  find  a  polite  tone  of  dis- 
engagement, the  disengagement  again 
of  athletes  who  have  come  to  work  out 
before  the  mirrors. 

Bob  is  a  forty-year-old  high-school 
teacher  who  works  now  only  as  a  sub- 
stitute so  that  he  can  devote  his  life  to 
disco.  He  met  Betty,  who  describes 


herself  as  a  "former  actress  who  is  now 
in  the  entertainment  business,"  at  In- 
finity. Now  they  dance  together  several 
nights  each  week,  but  they  do  not  see 
one  another  at  any  other  time.  Bob 
says:  "When  I  met  Betty,  I  said,  'We 
dance  so  well  together,  let's  never  spoil 
things  by  having  sex.'"  Betty  says: 
"Our  vibes  are  just  right  for  one  an- 
other. We  don't  need  to  tie  it  down  with 
further  commitment." 

Nobody  belongs  to  anyone  else. 

That's  more  like  it. 


■■■■  ollywood  is  a  disco  queen, 
EjJUJ|9  the  disco  queen  of  New  York, 
Hjjjjffl  some  people  say.  On  a  Satur- 
BflHfl  day  afternoon,  after  having 
watched  Soul  Train  on  TV  and  then 
having  gone  to  a  movie  alone,  Holly- 
wood is  resting  in  her  Upper  East  Side 
studio  apartment,  explaining  to  me  the 
responsibilities  and  rewards  of  disco 
life.  , 

"I  was  exhausted  last  night — I  mean, 
just  exhausted.  I  didn't  feel  like  doing 
anything  except  crawling  into  my  own 
little  hole  and  hiding  away.  But  I  said 
to  myself,  girl,  what  kind  of  disco 
queen  are  you  anyway,  just  thinking 
of  yourself  all  the  time  and  not  your 
friends?  You've  got  to  go  out,  girl. 
You've  got  to  have  a  good  time."  Did 
she  have  a  good  time?  "Well,  there's 
always  that  thrill,  you  know.  And  this 
friend  was  tossing  me  way  up  in  the 
air,  over  and  over  again,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  each  time  I 
wondered,  was  he  going  to  be  there  to 
catch  me,  or  was  I  going  to  be  splat 
on  the  floor?  You  never  know  what  is 
going  to  happen — you  know,  will  I 
dance  until  dawn,  or  will  I  end  up  in 
the  gutter?" 

Hollywood  talks  all  the  time.  Her 
manner  is  stagey  and  outrageous  and 
amusing,  and  also  very  real;  she  has 
about  her  that  edge  of  sadness  that 
touches  every  compulsive  entertainer. 
She  is  probably  thirty,  round  and  pret- 
ty, and  she  came  to  New  York  from 
Texas,  where  her  family  had  drifted 
around.  Her  tiny  apartment  is  dec- 
orated with  swatches  of  designer 
sheets  and  crammed  with  racks  of 
clothes  and  boxes  of  makeup.  On  a 
rainy  Saturday  at  home  she  has  paint- 
ed each  of  the  nails  on  her  fingers  and 
toes  a  different  color. 

The  phone  rings.  It's  a  girlfriend 
calling   to   make   plans   for  tonight. 


DISCO  

"Well  now  what,"  says  Hollywood. 
"Will  this  be  another  night  with  the 
gay  boys?"  Y  ide,  this  will 

be  another  •  h  the  gay  boys. 

"It's  semi~c<  ing,"  Hollywood 
sighs.  "  :  e  hangs  up,  "but  only 

if  5  to  think  about  it.  I  mean 

aing,  too.  You're  there  with 
ei  man,  and  it's  wonderful,  but  all 
ine  time  you're  wondering  to  yourself, 
does  he  want  me  or  is  he  looking  at 
the  other  guys?  I  guess  it's  the  for- 
bidden fruit.  I  mean,  that's  a  pun,  but 
1  say  it  with  good  humor.  I'm  really 
the  biggest  fan  of  gay  life." 

Tonight,  before  she  makes  the 
rounds,  Hollywood  will  appear  on 
\ew  York  Live,  a  cable-television  show 
which,  she  says,  "features  only  the 
most  outrageous."  She  made  her  first 
appearance  last  year,  addressing  the 
question  of  "what  it's  like  to  be  a  fag 
hag";  and  she  has  since  shared  her  ex- 
pertise on  this  subject  with  network  au- 
diences. Hollywood  says  that  she's  al- 
ways known  a  lot  of  gay  men,  because 
she  is  in  the  fashion  business  (she  pro- 
motes Mary  Quant  cosmetics),  but  that 
her  heavy  initiation  into  real  gay  life 


began  with  her  disco  career.  "I  guess  I 
made  a  trade-off,"  she  explains  when  I 
question  her  about  the  attraction.  "I  de- 
mand a  lot  of  excitement.  I  like  to  live 
my  life  on  location,  be  very  dramatic, 
and  you  can't  seem  to  keep  that  up  in 
a  straight  relationship — it  always  de- 
generates into  stability.  Gay  men  have 
more  fantasy  in  their  lives.  My  friends 
all  do  group  fantasies  when  we  go  to 
discos — the  boys  will  go  to  so  much 
trouble  just  to  make  an  entrance!  No 
straight  man  would  ever  care  that 
much." 

Hollywood  thinks  being  a  disco 
queen  helps  her  understand  how  to 
market  cosmetics.  Right  now  she's 
working  on  a  new  line.  The  Wild  Side, 
and  she  sees  disco  people  as  the  big 
new  market.  "When  you  work  in  fash- 
ion," she  explains,  "you  have  to  think 
about  how  you  can  sell  people  things 
they  don't  really  need.  People  wearing 
makeup  again  comes  from  the  same 
thing  as  discos — both  are  fantasy,  and 
that's  what  people  are  looking  for 
now,  ways  to  escape.  Some  of  the  fan- 
tasies they  are  coming  up  with  are  so 
trashy  it's  weird.  Listen  to  me:  discos 


are  going  to  be  the  next  IBM.  It  hi 
to  happen,  people  need  to  make  up  fc 
the  satisfaction  they  lack  in  life,  an 
there's  nothing  else  out  there." 

Hollywood  IS  taking  me  1 
Burghards,  an  Upper  Ea 
Side  store  that  services 
disco  clientele  with  lots  < 
money  to  spend.  "You'll  see  how  me 
chandisers  are  picking  up  on  this  ma 
ket,"  she  promises.  "I  mean,  this  stu 
is  so  expensive  that  only  a  true  dist 
queen  or  an  S  and  M  freak  would  eve 
look  at  it.  Just  you  tell  me  this  isn 
where  it's  all  going." 

A  young  man  named  Volker,  know 
to  his  regular  clientele  as  Vulga 
emerges  from  behind  the  shockinj 
pink  vinyl  curtain  at  Burghard 
crosses  the  glitter-spangled  carpet,  an 
greets  us  in  a  friendly  manner.  He 
slender,  pale,  a  delicately  beautifi 
creature  in  the  Helmut  Berger  moli 
and  he  wears  a  clipped  Hitlerian  mou 
tache.  He's  just  arrived  from  BerlL 
where  there  are  three  Burghart 
shops,  to  introduce  "these  very  straigl 


Americans"  to  the  fantasy  styles  which 
patrons  of  Berlin  night  life  are  wear- 
ing. "In  Berlin,"  he  tells  me,  "the 
clubs  are  fashion  clubs.  The  patrons 
must  be  dressed  very  freaky,  not  just 
your  jeans.  They  won't  be  allowed  in 
unless  they  have  the  look.  People  will 
spend  to  get  it,  and  that  is  good  for 
business."  Vulgar  explains  that  Bur- 
ghards  hopes  to  bring  this  profitable 
style  to  America. 

Vulgar  parades  his  wares  for  me: 
«    together  we  admire  soft  calf  shoes 
J  tipped  with  razor-sharp  steel  points, 
it  heavy  leather  gear  studded  with  nail- 
heads  and  rhinestones.  thigh-high  vinyl 
J  boots,  gold  dancing  pumps  with  five- 
inch  stiletto  heels.  "The  look  you  need 
is  very  whorey,"  he  tells  me.  "Floozy 
and  tight  is  sexy.  This  is  fashion  in 
J  Europe,  and  now  America  is  inter- 
national, so  there's  no   need  to  be 
fi  square."  He  shows  off  a  pair  of  black- 
1  patent  pumps  which  feature  as  ankle 
i  straps  heavily  studded  penis  rings,  an 
t  item  available  until  now  only  in  sado- 
:  masochist  specialty  shops,  or  through 
[  discreet  mail-order  firms.  "A  girl  might 
_.  wear  these  with  a  tigress  jacket  or  a 


tight  sheath  of  gold  Spandex,  and  her 
boyfriend  could  be  a  motorcyclist," 
he  suggests.  "Very  freaky,  but  not  un- 
usual in  Berlin.  People  here  think  all 
that  was  long  ago,  but  in  Berlin  it  is 
still  the  same."  Vulgar's  own  favorite 
item  is  a  white  cotton  T-shirt  with 
desstroy  emblazoned  across  the  front; 
the  two  5s  are  shaped  like  the  lightning 
bolts  of  the  SS.  "Oh-oh,"  calls  out  Hol- 
lywood, from  where  she's  rummaging 
among  the  fake  leopard  items,  "that 
just  might  hurt  somebody's  feelings, 
Vulgar,  if  they'd  had  someone  who'd 
gone  to  the  ovens." 

Vulgar  explains  that  every  pair  of 
shoes,  even  the  most  delicate  steel- 
heeled  sandals,  is  available  in  men's 
sizes  as  well  as  women's.  This  pleases 
the  irrepressible  Hollywood.  "Well, 
thank  God  for  Burghards!"  she  cries. 
"You  boys  have  taken  the  worry  out 
of  being  a  transvestite,  you've  per- 
formed a  real  service  for  those  girls. 
Now  they  don't  have  to  get  all  dressed 
up  fit  to  kill,  and  then  have  to  tromp 
around  in  old  tennis  shoes.  There's 
absolutely  no  excuse  left  now  for  any- 
body not  to  cut  it  off!" 


N  the  afternoon  before  the 
|  opening  of  a  new  disco,  Rene, 
[the  makeup  man  at  Fiorucci, 
very  busy.  Fiorucci  is  a 
clothing  store,  all  mirrors  and  steel 
and  hard,  mean  edges,  where  the  disco 
heavies  hang  out  during  the  day,  and 
many  of  the  regulars  have  Rene  do 
their  makeup  for  them  in  the  after- 
noons. Rene  is  only  twenty-one,  but  he 
says  he's  been  going  to  discos  four 
nights  a  week  for  eight  years,  before 
the  straight  crowd  picked  up  on  the 
scene.  He  likes  only  the  fanciest  places, 
where  he  can  wear  the  most  outrageous 
costumes  and  live  out  whatever  fan- 
tasy might  strike  him  on  a  particular 
evening. 

Hollywood  and  I  visit  Rene  while 
he  is  applying  heavy  eyelid  glitter, 
dead-white  ivory  base,  and  chocolate- 
colored  lip  paste  to  the  delicate  face 
of  a  very  young  girl.  She  has  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  look  like  Vam- 
pirella  for  the  evening,  but  she  looks 
instead  like  a  ludicrous  parody  of  the 
ideal  of  youthful  innocence,  and  the 
effect  is  unsettling  and  perverse,  like 
a  Gary  Gross  fashion  photograph  of 


AELENE  PORTNEY 

HOME:  Meadowbrook,  Pennsylvania 
AGE:  27 

PROFESSION:  Concert  pianist 

HOBBIES:  Mountain  climbing,  model-railroading, 
squash. 

MOST  MEMORABLE  BOOK:  "Ada"  by 
Vladimir  Nabokov 

LATEST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  First  American 
woman  ever  to  have  won  first  prize  in  a  major 
international  piano  competition:  The  Prix  Beracasa, 
Paris,  France. 

QUOTE:  "I've  always  felt  that  art  is  to  be  cherished. 
It  convinces  us  of  the  dignity  of  life,  and  that  for 
which  civilizations  have  been  remembered." 

PROFILE:  Sensitive,  gifted  and  thoroughly 
dynamic.  A  true  romantic,  she's  committed  to 
making  music  more  accessible  to  everyone. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label® 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY 
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Two  great 
imported  coffee 
liqueurs.  One 
with  a  great 
price. 

Both  Sabroso  and 
Kahlua  are  made  from 
the  finest  coffee  beans 
Mexico  has  to  offer. 
Both  are  deep,  rich, 
smooth,  and  satisfying. 
Everything  you  look  for 
in  a  fine  coffee  liqueur. 

There's  really  only 
one  difference.  Sabroso 
costs  less. 

Sabroso  Imported. 
A  great  coffee  liqueur. 
At  a  great  price. 


Elcguiif  music*. 
Surprisingly  affordable. 


Thisdistin- 
quished  piece  of 
furniture  houses  an 
advanced  stereo  syst< 
deliver  music  the  way 
posed  to  sound:  clea  rich,  natural. 
And  the  price  of  the  model  shown 
here  is  surprisingly  modest.  There's  a 
whole  line  of  elegant  Zenith  consoles 
at  your  Zenith  dealer.  „ 


Dartmoor. 
Model  J902P 
Country-style 
sole  of  sim- 
ulated wood  in 
beautiful  grained 
pecan  finish. 


The  qual.ty  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on' 


a  nude  child  striking  a  deliberatelj 
erotic  pose.  Scott,  a  design  student  whc 
hangs  around  Rene,  looks  on. 

The  girl  tells  me  she  arrived  fron 
Connecticut  six  months  ago.  "And  jus' 
you  look  what  has  happened  to  hei 
since  then,"  says  Hollywood.  "She  was 
the  sweetest  little  thing  vou  ever  saw 
all  Buster  Brown  and  Earth  Shoes 
with  the  nicest  little  smile.  Then  sh< 
started  in  at  Fiorucci,  and  suddenl) 
it's  bitch  boots  and  glitter,  and  righ 
into  the  gutter  with  you,  girl!  Rene 
this  is  all  your  fault.  You  liked  it  dowi 
there  in  that  gutter  so  much  you  jusi 
had  to  pull  her  down  with  you." 

I  ask  the  girl  from  Connecticut  wha 
happened. 

"Well,  first  it  was  the  clothes,"  sh< 
says,  "and  then  it  was  the  makeup,  anc 
then  the  dancing.  I  don't  know. .  .  .' 

"And  then  it  was  your  brain,"  say! 
Scott. 


HAT      CABDRIVER      who  ha( 

driven  me  to  the  disco  lat< 
one  Wednesday  night  hac 
said  of  the  women  who  wen 
there.  "What  I  want  to  ask  them  is 
Why  do  they  go?" 

Hollywood  says  she  goes  becaust 
gay  men  are  better  at  creating  fan 
tasies.  and  she  needs  fantasy  in  hei 
life.  Discos  are  nothing  if  not  a  fan 
tasy  world,  where  you  can  chang< 
your  identity  by  changing  your  cos 
tume.  Fantasy  travels  light. 

If  you  want  to  travel  light,  you  mus 
not  carry  a  sense  of  yourself  too  heavi 
ly.  Mike  O'Harro,  the  "Disco  King' 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  tells  me  that,  as 
discos  spread  to  every  city  in  America 
"you'll  be  able  to  know  that  you  car 
get  a  good  time  anywhere  by  jus 
walking  into  a  disco,  because  it  wil 
be  just  like  every  other  disco,"  anc 
O'Harro  is  right;  but  to  "get  a  gooc 
time"  anywhere,  any  time,  you  musl 
not  consider  too  closely  where  yoi 
came  from  or  where  you  are  going,  oi 
why  you  are  making  this  particulai 
stop  along  the  way.  You  must  let  the 
music  take  your  mind,  so  that  those 
"bodies  without,  which  are  commonh 
called  Objects,"  may  work  on  youi 
senses  so  you  can  forget  that  deep 
est  part  that  once  felt  most  like  your 
self.  That  part  is  heavy  baggage,  and 
vou  don't  want  it  when  you  are  travel- 
ing light.  C 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  APPEASEMENT 


A  naive  pacifism  is  the  dangerous  legacy  of  Vietnam 


by  Norman  Podhoretz 


■-m  «-AS   THE    UNITED    STATES  re- 

I  covered  from  Vietnam?  The 
I  general  feeling  seems  to  be 
-JM_  _M_that  it  has.  Just  this  past  In- 
dependence Day,  for  example,  Tom 
Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times  deliv- 
ered himself  of  the  view  that  it  was 
"a  familiar  sort  of  Fourth" — the  kind, 
he  said,  "that  was  commonplace,  even 
predictable,  before  the  long,  succes- 
sive traumas  of  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate brought  Americans  a  decade  of 
self-doubt,  self-criticism,  self-loathing, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  responding  de- 
nials, anger,  and  chauvinism  on  the 
other.'"  Of  course,  Wicker's  rhetoric 
loads  the  case;  it  is  in  fact  so  reminis- 
cent of  the  fevered  atmosphere  of  the 
Vietnam  era  that  in  itself  it  casts  doubt 
on  the  return  to  normalcy  he  then 
goes  on  to  celebrate.  But  such  subtle- 
ties aside,  many  people  would  agree 
that  we  have  recovered  from  Vietnam 
and  that  we  are  back  to  normal  again. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  people.  I  think 
that,  far  from  having  put  Vietnam  be- 
hind us,  we  are  still  living  with  it  in 
i  thousand  different  ways.  It  is  there 
;verywhere,  a  ubiquitous  if  often  eerily 
invisible  presence  in  our  political  cul- 
ture. And  it  has  left  us  a  legacy  of 
influence  which  threatens  to  have  an 
even  more  destructive  effect  on  our 
future  than  it  has  already  had  on  our 
past. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  evidence 
of  this  influence  is  in  the  new  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  war.  The  idea  of 
war  has  never  been  as  natural  or  as 
glamorous  to  Americans  as  it  used  to 
be  to  the  English  or  the  Germans  or 
the  French.  We  have  always  tended  in 
this  country  to  think  of  war  as  at  best 
a  hideous  necessity,  not  as  a  "contin- 
uation of  politics  by  other  means"  or, 
alternatively,  as  an  opportunity  for 
heroism,  glory,  and  honor.  War  to 
Americans  is  a  calamity  when  it  hap- 
pens, it  is  a  dirty  business  while  it 
lasts,  and  the  sooner  it  can  be  gotten 
over  with  the  better.  But  negative  as 
this  attitude  may  be,  it  is  still  a  far 


cry  from  the  undifferentiated  fear, 
loathing,  and  revulsion  that  the  pros- 
pect of  war  now  seems  to  inspire  in 
the  American  mind. 

No  doubt  a  rise  in  pacifist  senti- 
ment is  inevitable  in  the  wake  of  any 
war,  especially  a  war  that  ends,  as 
Vietnam  did,  in  humiliation  and  de- 
feat. No  doubt,  also,  the  way  the  war 
in  Vietnam  was  reported  as  well  as 
the  way  it  was  opposed  (a  distinction 
more  easily  made  in  theory  than  it  was 
ever  observed  in  practice)  helped  to 
stimulate  a  vaguely  pacifist  response. 
All  one  heard  about  and  saw  was  the 
horrors  of  war — unredeemed,  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  any  noble  purpose.  No  he- 
roes emerged,  only  villains  and  vic- 
tims, and  nothing  good  was  accom- 
plished by  American  troops  and  Amer- 
ican arms,  only  evil:  only  destruction, 
misery,  murder,  and  guilt. 

Norman  Podhoretz  is  the  editor  of  Commen- 
tary and  the  author  of  Making  It  and  Doings 
and  Undoings. 


This  is  how  pacifist  ideologues  look 
upon  war  in  general,  and  the  promi- 
nent position  of  pacifist  organizations 
in  the  protest  movement  against  Amer- 
ican military  involvement  in  Vietnam 
probably  influenced  the  way  the  war 
came  to  be  conceived  and  described. 
(It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the 
pacifist  world  was  split  between  those 
who,  in  the  traditional  pacifist  spirit, 
regarded  all  wars  as  equally  evil  and 
those  who,  in  a  newer  spirit,  were  will- 
ing to  justify  and  even  celebrate  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  and  to  con- 
demn only  "wars  of  imperialist  ag- 
gression," such  as  they  imagined  the 
United  States  was  waging  in  Vietnam.) 

But  be  all  that  as  it  may,  so  power- 
ful did  the  pacifist  tide  become  that 
it  even  reached  backward  to  engulf 
World  War  II,  probably  the  most  pop- 
ular war  in  which  the  United  States 
had  ever  participated.  To  this  "Viet- 
namization"  of  World  War  II,  as  we 
may  call  it,  two  immensely  success- 
ful novels  of  the  Sixties,  Joseph  Hel- 
ler's Catch-22  and  Kurt  Vonnegut's 
Slaughterhouse-Five,  made  perhaps  the 
largest  contribution.  Although  written 
without  reference  to  Vietnam  and  pub- 
lished in  1961,  just  before  American 
troops  began  to  be  sent  there,  Catch- 
22  achieved  full  cultic  status  only  later 
in  the  decade,  when  it  could  be  seized 
upon  to  discredit  the  one  war  from 
which  something  good  had  almost  uni- 
versally been  thought  to  have  come. 
Not  even  World  War  II.  the  war  against 
Hitler,  was  worth  fighting,  said  Catch- 
22,  to  the  acclaim  of  millions;  nor, 
added  Vonnegut  in  his  story  of  the 
bombing  of  Dresden,  had  we  acted 
any  less  criminally  in  that  war  than 
we  were  acting  in  Vietnam. 


As  the  past  was  thus  Viet- 
namized,  so  is  the  future  now 
being  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment.  We  have,  that  is, 
reached  a  point  at  which  any  Amer- 
ican military  action,  anywhere  in  the 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  APPEASEMENT 
world,  in  support  of  any  objective 
whatever,  has  be;  r  diffi  :ult  to  imag- 
ine. Officiallv.  the  President 
and  those  who  speak  in  his  name  con- 
tinue to  d  il  we  will  "honor 
our  con  its."  But  does  anyone 
take  r  granted  any  longer — as 
i  ne  did  before  our  defeat  in  Viet- 
that  we  would  do  so  if  it  meant 
going  to  war? 

And  even  short  of  actually  going  to 
war.  there  is  the  matter  of  our  will- 
ingness to  maintain  the  military  forces 
necessary  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
from  moving  any  further  ahead.  Here, 
too,  just  as  we  officially  remain  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, Japan,  Israel,  South  Korea,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  countries, 
we  are  also  officially  determined  to 
prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  achiev- 
ing the  kind  and  degree  of  military 
superiority  which  would  make  a  mock- 
ery of  that  commitment.  But  again  ap- 
pearances are  misleading.  Every  year, 
it  seems,  the  struggle  against  military 
spending  grows  more  intense.  While 
the  Soviet  Union  engages  in  the  most 
massive  military  buildup  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  we  haggle  over  ev- 
ery weapon.  We  treat  our  own  mili- 
tary leaders  as  though  they  were 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  foreign  pow- 
er. Everything  they  tell  us  about  our 
military  needs  is  greeted  with  hostil- 
ity and  suspicion,  and  when,  in  re- 
sponse to  sentiment  of  this  nature,  the 
President  decides  to  scrap  the  B-l 
bomber,  one  would  think  from  the  an- 
swering cheer  that  our  mortal  enemies 
had  suffered  a  grievous  defeat. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  decision  to  de- 
velop an  updated  B-52  fleet  armed  with 
cruise  missiles  instead  of  the  B-l  was 
sound  from  a  strictly  military  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  an  economic  one. 
But  it  would  be  naive  to  suppose  that 
the  campaign  against  the  B-l  was 
fueled  by  a  desire  for  the  most  effec- 
tive possible  weapons  system  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  No  doubt  this  was 
what  the  Pr<  lent  and  some  others 
had  in  mind.  -t-effectiveness  was 

hardly  the  factor  iich  made  for  the 
tremendous  passion  ver  the  B-l.  The 
real  goal  of  the  campaign  against  it, 
according  to  a  spokesman  for  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned  (a  group  which 
is  itself  a  legacy  of  Vietnam,  having 
been  spawned  in  opposition  to  that 
war  and  having  survived  to  fight  an- 
other day),  "was  to  raise  fundamen- 


tal questions  about  the  meaning  of  na- 
tional security  and  the  militarization 
of  American  foreign  policy,  using  the 
B-l  as  symbol  par  excellence."  We 
can,  therefore,  expect  that  the  next 
stage  of  the  campaign  will  be  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  development  of  the 
cruise  missile.  For  "to  the  extent  that 
the  Administration  is  allowed  to  re- 
place an  obsolescent  technology  (the 
manned  bomber )  with  a  new  and  even 
more  dangerous  technology  (the  cruise 
missile),  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
public,  the  press,  and  the  Congress 
have  failed  to  learn  the  most  crucial 
lessons  of  the  B-l  campaign."  Those 
lessons  being  presumably'  that  we 
ought  to  have  no  weapons  at  all. 

IN  ADDITION  to  pacifism,  Vietnam 
has  left  us  with  a  legacy  of  native 
anti-Americanism.  Obviously,  the 
explicit  anti-Americanism  which 
surfaced  on  the  radical  Left  in  the  late 
Sixties  has  receded  into  virtual  invisi- 
bility. No  longer  do  we  see  the  name 
of  the  country  spelled  with  a  k  to  sug- 
gest an  association  with  Nazi  Germany. 
Nor  do  vilifications  of  American  so- 
ciety fill  the  papers  and  the  airwaves 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  idea  as 
they  did  only  a  few  years  ago.  Eldridge 
Cleaver  has  become  a  born-again 
Christian  and  a  patriot.  Rennie  Davis 
has  become  an  insurance  salesman. 
Tom  Hay  den  has  joined  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Jerry  Rubin  is  off  the 
streets  and  "into"  the  pursuit  of  ma- 
turity. Abbie  Hoffman  has  disappeared. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  anti- 
American  attitudes  they  and  others 
like  them  did  so  much  to  propagate 
have  also  disappeared.  These  attitudes 
are  still  here  and,  in  the  subtler  forms 
they  now  assume,  are  perhaps  even 
more  widespread,  and  certainly  more 
respectable,  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore. 

They  are  present,  for  example,  in 
the  notion  that  the  main  obstacle  to 
nuclear  disarmament  is  the  American 
military  establishment.  From  this  it  is 
concluded  that  unilateral  "restraint" 
in  the  development  of  weapons  by  the 
I  nited  States  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  the  Russians  follow  suit,  as 
though  the  only  reason  they  have  con- 
structed so  awesome  an  arsenal  is  that 
we  have  set  them  a  bad  example  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  imitate.  Anti- 
Americanism  is  also  present  in  the 


idea  that  Americans  consume  more 
than  their  "fair  share"  of  resources. 
From  this  it  is  concluded  that  a  vol- 
untary reduction  in  the  American; 
standard  of  living  l  a  kind  of  unilateral 
economic  disarmament)  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  facilitate  a  more  equitable; 
distribution  of  wealth  throughout  the 
world,  as  though  prosperity  were  a 
zero-sum  game  and  as  though  we  didj 
not  in  any  case  produce  more  wealth, 
than  we  consume.  And  anti-American-' 
ism  is  present  in  the  view  that  the! 
main  threat  to  the  liberties  of  the" 
American  people  is  the  American  gov- 
ernment itself.  From  this  it  is  argued! 
that  preventing  the  FBI  and  the  CIAj 
from  using  questionable  methods  oi 
surveillance  in  the  attempt  to  catch 
spies  and  terrorists  is  a  more  urgentj 
order  of  business  than  doing  anything 
when  the  KGB  employs  the  same 
methods  against  American  citizens  in! 
America  on   a  vastly   larger  scale.  | 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  news 
broke  this  past  summer  that  the  Soviet] 
Union  had  been  monitoring  an  untold 
number  of  phone  conversations  in  this 
country,  that  this  had  been  known  to 
the  authorities  for  at  least  the  past  four 
years,  and  that  nothing  had  been  done 
about  it  for  fear  of  endangering  de- 
tente. Tom  Wicker  rushed  into  print 
to  express  his  outrage  at  electronic' 
eavesdropping — by  American  law-en- 
forcement agencies.  The  next  day, 
while  the  President  was  denying  that 
there  was  anything  "aggressive"  about 
this  Soviet  activity,  the  New  York] 
Times  reported  on  another  page  that 
civil  suits  had  been  filed  against 
agents  of  the  FBI  associated  with  a 
former  colleague  named  John  Kearneyi 
who  had  "headed  an  internal  security 
unit  known  as  Squad  47  [and  who] 
has  been  charged  with  five  felony 
counts  stemming  from  allegedly  illegal 
mail-openings  and  wiretaps  that  his 
men  conducted  in  a  search  for  fugitive 
members  of  the  Weather  Underground, 
a  terrorist  group." 

The  third  major  legacy  of  Vietnam 
with  which  we  are  still  living  is  the 
altered  American  attitude  toward  Com- 
munism. Before  Vietnam  the  spread  of 
Communism  was  regarded  as  the  sin- 
gle greatest  danger  to  American  se- 
curity and  American  values.  Today 
no  less  an  authority  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  stigmatizes 
this  old  attitude  as  an  "inordinate  fear 
of    Communism"    and  congratulates 
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iimself  and  his  fellow  Americans  on 
iaving  overcome  it. 

One  may  wonder  how  the  fear  of  a 
otalitarian  system  armed,  as  Solzhe- 
litsyn  puts  it,  "to  the  teeth,"  aggres- 
ively  on  the  move,  and  sworn  to  de- 
trov  the  political  system  to  which  we 
Urselves  are  presumably  committed, 
ould  ever  be  inordinate.  But  Mr.  Car- 
er is  almost  certainly  right  in  observ- 
ng  that  no  such  fear  is  widespread  in 
jnerica  today.  A  few  individuals  like 
lenry  Jackson,  Paul  Nitze,  and  Elmo 
umwalt,  and  a  few  small  groups  like 
le  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger 
nd  the  Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Ma- 
>ritv  keep  trying  to  alert  American 
ublic  opinion  to  the  unprecedented  di- 
lensions  of  the  Soviet  military  build- 
p,  but  they  are  rewarded  for  their 
ains  with  accusations  of  hysteria, 
aranoia,  servility  toward  the  Penta- 
on.  and  worse.  While  the  number  of 
rategic  nuclear  missiles  in  the  Soviet 
rsenal  increases,  while  Soviet  war- 
hips  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
istant  waters  which  no  Russian  navy 
ver  thought  necessary  or  desirable  to 
atrol.  while  Soviet  conventional  forces 
re  strengthened  and  multiplied  on  the 
i'estern  front,  while  Soviet  probes  are 
lade  into  Africa  through  Cuban  sur- 
ogates  with  the  evident  intention  of 
nabling  the  Russians  to  control  sea- 
ines  vital  to  the  commerce  of  the  en- 
ure West,  and  while  Communist  par- 
ies move  closer  and  closer  to  power  in 
taly  and  France — while  all  this  goes 
n,  elaborate  exercises  in  statistical 
lanipulation  and  sophistical  rationali- 
ation  are  undertaken  to  explain  it  all 
way  as  unreal  or  as  insignificant  or 
s  understandable  or  as  unthreatening. 

Nor  are  such  exercises  confined  to 
irticles  in  the  liberal  press.  They  even 
ome  out  of  the  CIA  and  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Defense,  whose  reassuring  es- 
imates  of  the  Soviet-American  mili- 
ary balance  are  obversely  reminiscent 
>f  intelligence  reports  which  also  told 
i  series  of  Presidents  what  they  wanted 
o  hear  about  the  progress  of  the  war 
n  Vietnam.  What  Presidents  Kenne- 
ly,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  wanted  to 
tear  was  that  the  war  could  be  won 
ind  that  it  was  going  well ;  what  Pres- 
dent  Carter  wants  to  hear  is  that  de- 
ense  spending  can  be  cut  without  en- 
langering  the  security  of  the  United 
kates.  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon 
vere  given  wishful  intelligence  anal- 
yses and  inflated  body  counts;  Carter 


is  given  the  CIA  Team  A  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Presidential  Re- 
view Memorandum  10,  whose  contents, 
in  William  Safire's  description,  "feed 
the  hopes  for  a  smooth  road  to  peace, 
with  reduced  American  military  ex- 
penditures leading  to  easily  balanced 
budgets." 

But  denying  the  realities  of  the  So- 
viet military  buildup  is  only  one  of 
the  forms  our  new  freedom  from  the 
old  "inordinate  fear  of  Communism" 
has  been  taking.  Another  variant  ac- 
knowledges that  this  buildup  is  real 
but  regards  it  as  a  development  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  United  States  rather 
than  feared.  The  reasoning  behind  this 
bizarre  notion  is  that  only  when  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  equal  in  strength — when,  in  the 
jargon  of  arms  control,  "parity"  has 
been  achieved — will  both  sides  feel  se- 
cure enough  to  put  a  halt  to  the  arms 
race  and  even  to  begin  cutting  back. 
In  accord  with  these  assumptions, 
Richard  Pipes,  the  former  director  of 
the  Russian  Research  Center  at  Har- 
vard (who  also  headed  a  team  of  non- 
governmental experts  appointed  during 
the  Ford  Administration  to  review  the 
CIA's  estimate  of  Soviet  military  ca- 
pability), writes,  "The  United  States  in 
the  mid-1960's  unilaterally  froze  its 
force  of  ICBM's  at  1,054  and  disman- 
tled nearly  all  its  defenses  against  ene- 
my bombers.  .  .  .  The  Russians  were 
watched  benignly  as  they  moved  to- 
ward parity  with  the  United  States  in 
the  number  of  intercontinental  launch- 
ers, and  then  proceeded  to  attain  nu- 
merical superiority." 

A  similarly  benign  attitude  has  been 
developing  toward  the  progress  of 
Communism  in  Western  Europe.  In 
this  case,  government  officials,  under 
Nixon  and  Ford  and  now  under  Car- 
ter, have  lagged  behind  the  "advanced" 
sectors  of  public  opinion  and  the  for- 
eign-policy establishment  in  continu- 
ing to  see  the  entry  of  Communist  par- 
ties into  the  governments  of  Italy  and 
France  as  a  danger  to  NATO  (not  to 
mention  to  democracy).  But  the  in- 
dications are  that  the  gap  is  being 
closed.  Already  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  has  spoken  in  much 
milder  terms  about  Eurocommunism 
than  his  predecessor  did:  echoing  the 
latest  conventional  wisdom  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  suggested  that  Eurocom- 
munism may  be  more  of  a  threat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  than  it  is  to  the  West. 


By  this  logic,  the  spread  of  Commu- 
nism into  non-Communist  countries 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  United 
States  rather  than  resisted,  and  Amer- 
ican power  used  not  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  but  to  make  it  safe 
for  Communist  regimes  which  declare 
their  independence  of  Soviet  control. 
Yet  no  Communist  regime  outside  the 
Soviet  orbit,  not  even  the  one  in  Yugo- 
slavia, countenances  any  political  lib- 
erty at  all  within  its  own  borders, 
while  some  independent  Communist 
regimes,  notably  the  one  in  China,  are 
more  totalitarian  than  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  Jean-Francois  Revel,  the 
distinguished  French  political  commen- 
tator, puts  it  with  characteristic  sharp- 
ness when  he  says  in  his  recent  book 
The  Totalitarian  Temptation  that  "de- 
Russification  does  not  mean  democrati- 
zation"; to  which  one  may  add  that  it 
does  not  mean  any  lessening  of  hostili- 
ty to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  international 
affairs  either.  But,  clearly,  Revel's  view 
is  on  the  defensive  nowadays  in  the 
United  States,  where  we  seem  to  be 
moving  beyond  our  new  freedom  from 
the  "inordinate"  fear  of  Communism  to 
an  even  headier  freedom  from  any 
fear  of  Communism  at  all. 

Or  is  it  perhaps  the  opposite  which 
is  true?  Have  we,  that  is,  been  plunged 
by  Vietnam  into  so  great  a  fear  of 
Communism  that  we  can  no  longer 
summon  the  will  to  resist  it? 


IN  speculating  ON  this  possibil- 
ity, I  have  been  struck  very  forc- 
ibly by  certain  resemblances  be- 
tween the  United  States  today  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  years  after  the 
first  world  war.  The  British,  of  course, 
were  on  the  winning  side  in  that  war, 
whereas  we  were  the  losers  in  Viet- 
nam. But  World  War  I  took  so  great 
a  toll  of  lives  and  ideals  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  was  experienced 
by  the  British  as  a  defeat.  Especially 
among  the  upper-class  young — as  Mar- 
tin Green  shows  in  his  brilliant  "Nar- 
rative of  'Decadence'  in  England  After 
1918,"  Children  of  the  Sun — there  de- 
veloped many  of  the  same  tendencies 
we  see  all  around  us  in  America  today. 
Thus,  for  example,  words  such  as  sol- 
dier and  fighting,  which  had  previous- 
ly carried  a  positive  charge,  now  be- 
came so  distasteful  that  the  Iliad,  with 
its  celebration  of  the  martial  virtues, 
could  no  longer  be  comfortably  read. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  APPE  A:  "SENT 
Nothing  good  could  h     said  about 
war:  it  was  want n ?  ge  pure  and 

simple.  Nor  w  .alified:  the 

things  that  □  bus  Huxley  de- 

clared, can  '  i  defended  nor 

irnpo?'  ce  of  arms.  When  war 

come  te  Srian  Howard  in  verse 

m<         pica!  in  its  sentiments  than 
d  in  its  language,  it  is  "because 

parcel  of  damned  old  men/ Want 
some  fun  or  some  power  or  some- 
thing. '  it  was  in  an  atmosphere  suf- 
fused with  such  ideas  and  attitudes 
that  the  Oxford  Pledge  never  to  fight 
"for  King  and  country"  was  taken  by 
so  many  thousands  of  British  under- 
graduates in  the  early  1930s. 

For  England  itself  had  been  dis- 
credited by  the  first  world  war  in  the 
eyes  of  an  entire  generation  of  the 
privileged  young.  It  was  a  wicked 
country  because  it  had  senselessly  sent 
the  flower  of  its  youth  to  the  slaughter, 
and  it  was  doomed  because  it  rested 
on  obsolescent  social  and  political 
foundations  (by  which  some  meant 
that  there  was  too  much  inequality  and 
others  meant  there  was  not  enough). 
Worst  of  all  from  the  point  of  view 
of  not  a  few  of  these  "bright  young 
things"  of  the  postwar  period,  En- 
gland was  dull  and  philistine.  The  arts 
were  more  exciting  in  France  and  life 
was  more  interesting  in  Germany.  En- 
gland was  in  fact  so  stodgy  in  its 
tastes,  so  puritanical  in  its  morals,  and 
so  drearily  middle-class  in  its  culture 
that  almost  any  alternative  society  was 
to  be  preferred. 

Politically  this  hostility  to  England 
could  find  expression  equally  well  on 
the  Left  and  the  Right.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  example  was  the  Mit- 
ford  sisters,  daughters  of  the  coun- 
try's highest  aristocracy,  one  of  whom, 
Unity,  became  a  Nazi  and  another, 
Jessica,  '  ecame  a  Communist.  In  his 
recent  Ix  on  Unity,  David  Pryce- 
Jones  tells  the  story  of  a  British  dip- 
lomat who  was  ^et  upon  by  the  two 
sisters  during  a  visit  to  their  country 
estate  in  the  ear!)  Thirties.  Are  you, 
they  demanded  of  him,  "  'a  Fascist  or 
a  Communist?'  and  I  said,  'Neither, 
I'm  a  democrat.'  Whereupon  thev  an- 
swered, 'How  wet.' " 

There  were  a  good  many  others  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  British  society 
who  also  thought  that  being  a  demo- 
crat was  "wet"  (or,  as  I  suppose  we 
would  say  today,  square).  Some,  like 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley  and  his  follow- 


ers in  the  British  Union  of  Fascists, 
as  well  as  prominent  writers  like  D.H. 
Lawrence  and  Wyndham  Lewis,  sym- 
pathized with  or  actually  supported 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  (Osbert  Sitwell, 
anticipating  a  similar  fantasy  of  to- 
day about  Italian  Communism,  once 
argued  that  Italian  Fascism  offered  an 
escape  from  the  equally  horrible  al- 
ternatives of  Russian  Bolshevism  and 
American  capitalism)  ;  others,  like 
W.H.  Auden,  Stephen  Spender,  John 
Strachey,  and  Philip  Toynbee,  were  at- 
tracted to  Stalin  and  to  Communism. 
And  there  were  even  some  for  whom 
being  a  democrat  was  so  wet  that  they 
were  willing  to  commit  treason  against 
the  democratic  country  in  which  they 
lived.  About  treason,  at  least,  there 
was  nothing  wet.  Whereas  "to  many 
English  people,"  Rebecca  West  later 
wrote,  patriotism  had  "something 
dowdy  about  it,"  treason  had  "a  cer- 
tain style,  a  sort  of  elegance."  More- 
over, it  was  understandable  that  trea- 
son should  be  committed  against 
England.  Thus  when  Guy  Burgess,  who 
had  been  a  Soviet  agent  while  pre- 
tending to  work  for  British  Intelli- 
gence, fled  to  Moscow  in  the  Fifties 
just  as  he  was  about  to  be  caught, 
Auden  said  that  his  old  friend  had 
become  a  Russian  citizen  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  himself  had  become  an 
American  citizen — "it  was  the  only 
way  completely  and  finally  to  rebel 
against  England." 

That  Auden  and  Burgess  were  both 
homosexuals  clearly  had  something, 
perhaps  everything,  to  do  with  their 
need  "completely  and  finally  to  rebel 
against  England."  And  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  books  like  Chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  or  Paul  Fussell's  The 
Great  War  and  Modern  Memory  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  central  role 
homosexuality  played  in  the  entire 
rebellious  ethos  of  the  interwar  pe- 
riod in  England.  Much  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  first  world  war  itself,  says 
Fussell,  who  has  made  a  very  thorough 
study  of  it,  was  "replete"  with  homo- 
sexual passion.  Soldiers  had  been  a 
common  object  of  fantasy  and  desire 
for  Victorian  homosexuals  because  of 
"their  youth,  their  athleticism,  their 
relative  cleanliness,  their  uniforms, 
and  their  heroic  readiness,  like  Adonis 
or  St.  Sebastian,  for  'sacrifice.' "  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  young 
officers  fresh  out  of  schools  where,  ac- 
cording to  Robert  Graves,  they  were 


"trained  up  to  become  pseudo-homo- 
sexuals" (Graves's  name,  by  the  way, 
was  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  his  own 
school,  Charterhouse,  for  revealing 
this  in  his  great  memoir  of  the  war, 
Goodbye  to  All  That)  regularly  fell 
in  love  with  each  other  or,  more  fre- 
quently, with  the  lower-class  "lads" 
under  their  command. 


BUT  if  homosexual  feeling 
was  aroused  by  the  war,  ho- 
mosexual feeling  also  ac- 
counted for  a  good  deal  of 
the  pacifism  which  rose  out  of  the 
trenches  and  into  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  culture  after  the  war  was  over. 
In  war  poem  after  war  poem  and  in 
memoir  after  memoir,  the  emphasis 
was  on  the  youthful .  masculine  beauty 
so  wantonly  wasted  by  the  war,  the 
bodies  meant  for  embrace  by  their 
own  kind  that  were  consigned  so  early 
to  the  grave.  Fussell  writes  of  Wilfred 
Owen,  possibly  the  best  of  the  English 
war  poets  and  himself  a  homosexual 
and  a  casualty  of  the  war:  "What  he 
encountered  at  the  front  was  worse 
than  even  a  poet's  imagination  could 
have  conceived.  From  then  on,  in  the 
less  than  two  years  left  to  him,  the 
emotions  that  dominated  were  horror, 
outrage,  and  pity:  horror  at  what  he 
saw  at  the  front;  outrage  at  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  civilian  world  ...  to  under- 
stand what  was  going  on;  pity  for  the 
poor,  dumb,  helpless,  good-looking 
boys  victimized  by  it  all."  And  the 
way  "the  sight  and  touch  of  beauti- 
ful lads  ending  with  their  frightful 
death  in  a  wanton  slaughter"  gave 
rise  to  the  new  postwar  surge  of  hos- 
tility to  British  society  is  altogether 
explicit  in  the  case  of  one  Capt.  Ralph 
Nicholas  Chubb,  who,  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer, 

watched  the  slaughter  of  a  boy,  a 
creature  such  as  those  he  had  al- 
ways mentally,  and  once  physically 
loved.  He  ivas  the  curly-haired,  sev- 
enteen-year-old son  of  a  blacksmith. 
.  .  .  His  death  symbolized  for  Chubb 
all  the  horrors  and  taboos  of  socie- 
ty. The  boy,  a  beloved  object,  was 
not  only  forbidden  by  law  to  be 
loved  by  an  adult  male  but  was  le- 
gally sacrificed  by  the  same  laws  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  of 
those  who  resented  their  own  country 
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to  the  point  of  pledging  never  to  fight 
for  it  and  even,  in  a  few  instances,  to 
the  point  of  joining  forces  with  its 
enemies,  should  have  been,  or  should 
have  chosen  to  become,  homosexuals. 
For  whatever  else  homosexuality  may 
be  or  may  be  caused  by,  to  these 
young  men  of  the  English  upper  class 
it  represented — as  Martin  Green  so 
convincingly  demonstrates — the  refusal 
of  fatherhood  and  all  that  fatherhood 
entailed:  responsibility  for  a  family 
and  therefore  an  inescapable  implica- 
tion in  the  destiny  of  society  as  a 
whole.  And  that  so  many  of  the  privi- 
leged young  of  England  "no  longer 
wanted  to  grow  up  to  become  fathers 
themselves"  also  meant  that  they  were 
repudiating  their  birthright  as  succes- 
sors to  their  own  fathers  in  assuming 
a  direct  responsibility  for  the  fate  of 
the  country. 

The  list  of  these  young  men  is  al- 
most endless,  ranging  from  dandies 
and  aesthetes  of  the  Twenties  like  Brian 
Howard  and  Harold  Acton,  to  expatri- 
ate writers  of  the  Thirties  like  Auden 
and  Isherwood,  to  Soviet  agents  like 
Burgess  and  MacLean.  It  was  through 
their  writings,  their  political  activities, 
and  the  way  of  life  they  followed  that 
an  indispensable  element  was  added  to 
the  antidemocratic  pacifism  of  the  in- 
terwar  ethos:  a  generalized  contempt 
for  middle-class  or  indeed  any  kind  of 
heterosexual  adult  life.  To  be  hetero- 
sexual was  to  be  "an  utterly  dreary 
middleclass  bore."  At  Oxford,  said  John 
Betjeman,  it  was  only  "state-subsidized 
undergraduates  [who  were]  generally 
heterosexual."  The  best  people  looked 
to  other  men  for  sex  and  romance. 

Anyone  familiar  with  homosexual 
apologetics  in  America  today  will  rec- 
ognize these  attitudes.  Suitably  up- 
dated and  altered  to  fit  contemporary 
American  realities,  they  are  purveyed 
by  such  openly  homosexual  writers  as 
Allen  Ginsberg,  James  Baldwin,  and 
Gore  Vidal — not  to  mention  a  host  of 
less  distinguished  publicists — in  whose 
work  we  find  the  same  combination 
of  pacifism  (with  Vietnam  naturally 
standing  in  for  World  War  I),  hos- 
tility to  one's  own  country  and  its 
putatively  dreary  middle-class  way  of 
life,  and  derision  of  the  idea  that  it 
stands  for  anything  worth  defending 
or  that  it  is  threatened  by  anything 
but  its  own  stupidity  and  wickedness. 
Vidal  in  particular  often  reminds  one 
in  his  tone  and  style  of  the  homosex- 


ual apologists  described  by  Fussell 
and  Green,  even  when  he  is  being 
most  up  to  date.  For  example,  review- 
ing a  recent  book  by  Christopher 
Isherwood  (who  figured  centrally  in 
the  culture  of  England  during  the  inter- 
war  period  before  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  who  is  thus  a  living  link 
between  that  culture  and  our  own), 
Vidal  praises  homosexuality  for  serv- 
ing the  alleged  ecological  need  to  con- 
trol population  growth.  But  even  this 
trendy  rationalization  echoes  one  of 
his  English  forebears,  John  Addington 
Symonds,  who  once  wrote:  "It  would 
not  be  easy  to  maintain  that  a  curate 
begetting  his  fourteenth  baby  on  the 
body  of  a  worn-out  wife  is  a  more  ele- 
vating object  of  mental  contemplation 
than  Harmodius  in  the  embrace  of 
Aristogiton." 

The  great  influence  of  this  complex 
of  attitudes  in  the  mid-1980s  provoked 
George  Orwell  to  an  outburst  against 
"so-called  artists  who  spend  on  sodomy 
what  they  have  gained  by  sponging." 
Even  to  wish  to  write  about  such  peo- 
ple, as  Cyril  Connolly  had  just  done 
in  his  novel  The  Rock  Pool,  was  to 
"betray  a  kind  of  spiritual  inade- 
quacy" and  "a  distaste  for  normal 
life  and  common  decency."  Thinking 
no  doubt  of  the  contribution  this 
"sluttish  antinomianism"  was  making 
to  the  paralysis  of  British  will  in  the 
face  of  an  ever-growing  Nazi  threat, 
Orwell  added,  in  a  sentence  which  af- 
ter forty  years  retains  every  last  bit  of 
its  original  force  and  relevance:  "The 
fact  to  which  we  have  got  to  cling, 
as  to  a  life-belt,  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  a  normal  decent  person  and  yet 
to  be  fully  alive." 

One  wonders:  to  what  extent  did  the 
policy  of  appeasing  Hitler  which  the 
British  government  followed  in  the 
Thirties  derive  from  the  fear  that  a 
generation  raised  on  pacifism  and  con- 
tempt for  the  life  of  its  own  society 
would  refuse  or  be  unable  to  resist 
so  powerful  and  self-confident  an  en- 
emy as  Nazi  Germany?  It  would  be 
very  hard  to  say,  although  we  know 
that  at  least  one  prominent  English- 
man of  the  day,  the  press  magnate 
Lord  Bothermere,  believed  that  "a 
moribund  people  such  as  ours  is  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  a  totalitarian 
state."  We  know,  too,  that  Hitler  him- 
self thought  the  British  would  never 
fight.  As  he  went  from  strength  to 
strength  they  seemed  to  grow  more 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  APPEASEMENT 
and  more  fearful.  Except  for  a  few 
lonely  figures  like  7        >n  Churchill 
who  were  general)  issed  by  their 

own   countr1  .  ^terical  war- 

mongers, ih  led  themselves  to  his 

intentio  'ing  away  his  ev- 

ery a;     essive  move,  and  proclaiming 
thr       sry  advance  he  made  was  bring- 
ie  world  closer  and  closer  to  peace. 
.  nat  else  could  this  mean  but  that  they 
had  already  given  up? 

IT  IS  OF  THE  greatest  interest  to 
note  that  Brezhnev  today  has  ex- 
pressed similar  sentiments  about 
the  United  States.  Not  so  long 
ago.  in  a  speech  to  Communist  party 
leaders  in  Prague — to  which  as  little 
attention  has  been  paid  in  this  coun- 
try as  was  paid  in  England  to  equally 
revealing  speeches  by  Hitler  in  the 
1930s — Brezhnev  bragged  of  the  ad- 
vances the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
making  under  cover  of  detente  and 
predicted  that  they  would  lead  to  an 
irreversible  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  by  the  1980s.  One  imagines  that 
he  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the 
response  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  military  buildup,  a  response 
which  has  uncannily  followed  the  pat- 
tern of  British  response  to  the  Ger- 
man buildup  of  the  Thirties. 

The  historian  Walter  Laqueur  divides 
the  British  response  into  four  distinct 
stages.  In  stage  one,  it  was  claimed  that 
the  reports  of  German  rearmament  were 
grossly  exaggerated;  in  stage  two,  the 
reports  were  acknowledged  as  true,  but 
it  was  alleged  that  Germany  was  so  far 
behind  that  it  could  never  catch  up:  in 
stage  three,  it  was  admitted  that  Ger- 
many had  achieved  parity  with  or  even 
surpassed  Britain,  but  it  was  also  said 
that  this  did  not  constitute  a  military- 
threat  since  the  Germans  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  potential  enemies  in 
the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West:  and  in 
stage  four,  when  the  full  extent  of  Ger- 
man superiority  was  finally  faced,  it  was 
said  that  survival  now  had  to  be  the 
overriding  consideration,  and  the  coun- 
sels of  appeasement  prevailed.  Com- 
pare this  to  Richard  Pipes's  description 
of  the  American  response  to  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  of  the  past  few  years: 
The  frenetic  pace  of  the  Soviet 
nuclear  buildup  was  explained  first 
on  the  ground  that  the  Russians 
had  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do,  then 
that  they  had  to  consider  the  Chi- 


nese threat,  and  finally  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  inherently  a 
very  insecure  people  and  should  be 
allowed  an  edge  in  deterrent  capa- 
bility. 

We  have,  then,  reached  stage  three. 
Are  we  about  to  move  into  stage  four? 

The  Russians,  at  any  rate,  evidently 
think  we  already  did  move  into  it  dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  detente.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  a  highly  placed  source  with- 
in the  Carter  Administration  recently 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
reason  the  Russians  are  so  furious 
with  the  new  Administration's  human- 
rights  initiative  is  that  it  seems  to  spell 
a  reversal  of  what  they  previously  saw 
as  the  inexorable  decline  of  American 
will  and  American  power.  One  can 
only  hope  that  they  are  right;  and  yet 
the  doubts  grow  with  every  new  asser- 
tion by  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  this  policy  is  not  intended 
to  "single  the  Soviet  Union  out,"  and 
with  every  new  article  in  the  press 
warning  against  the  use  of  human 
rights  as  a  political  weapon  in  the 
service  of  a  "mindless  anti-Commu- 
nism." 

The  Soviet  Union,  after  all,  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  a  policy  directed  no 
more  against  them  than  against  some 
of  our  own  allies,  or  against  right- 
wing  military  dictatorships  which, 
however  viciously  they  treat  their  own 
citizens,  pose  no  threat  to  the  United 
States,  whether  military  or  ideological. 
For,  as  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  has  point- 
ed out,  with  the  passing  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  the  disappearance  of  Fas- 
cism as  a  plausible  political  creed,  it 
is  only  Communism — or,  if  one  pre- 
fers, Marxist-Leninism — which  chal- 
lenges liberal  democracy  in  the  world 
of  ideas,  values,  ideologies.  Small  Com- 
munist or  Marxist-Leninist  countries 
attack  us  as  viciously  as.  and  often 
more  effectively  than,  big  ones.  Of 
these  countries  one  may  say  what  St. 
Augustine  said  of  children:  their  vir- 
tue resides  not  in  their  wills  but  in  the 
weakness  of  their  limbs.  I  Where  they 
are  not  weak,  as  in  their  systems  of 
internal  control,  they  are  fully  capable 
of  rivaling  the  Russians  and  the  Chi- 
nese in  political  barbarism  and  cruelty, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Cambodia,  even 
of  surpassing  them.  I  But  no  such  vir- 
tue attaches  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Commu- 
nist states,  it  is  by  that  very  fact  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  liberty,  de- 


mocracy, and  human  rights  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  this  was 
well  understood  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  was  before  Vietnam.  The  de- 
feat of  our  effort  to  halt  the  spread 
of  Communism  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
left  many  who  supported  and  even  su- 
pervised that  effort  with  the  feeling 
that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Communism  any- 
where, not  even  in  Western  Europe. 
They  have  thus  ironically  become  the 
de  facto  allies  of  those  who  are  so  lit- 
tle opposed  to  Marxist-Leninism  and 
so  much  opposed  to  the  United  States 
that  they  think  nothing  should  be  done 
by  America  to  stem  the  Communist 
tide.  In  short,  these  repentant  hawks 
(so  many  of  whom  have  found  a  perch 
in  the  upper  levels  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration), having  been  wrong  on 
the  one  side  are  now  making  up  for  it 
by  being  wrong  on  the  other.  They 
were  wrong  in  their  hawkishness  to- 
ward \  ietnam — not  because  they  wanted 
to  hold  the  line  against  an  advancing 
Communist  tide  but  because  they  failed 
to  see  that  the  costs  of  holding  such  a 
line  in  Vietnam  would  inevitably  turn 
out  to  be  too  high.  And  now,  once 
again,  they  are  wrong,  this  time  in  their 
dovishness  toward  the  Soviet  Lnion — 
not  because  they  want  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation w  ith  the  Russians,  but  be- 
cause they  fail  to  see  that  the  Russians 
are  after  something  larger  and  more  am- 
bitious than  an  accommodation  w  ith  us. 

To  be  sure,  how  we  can  prudently 
and  effectively  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
and  resist  the  advance  of  Communism 
generally  without  unleashing  a  nuclear 
war  is  a  serious  and  difficult  question 
— the  most  serious  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult question  of  the  age.  But  even  to 
begin  answering  it  requires  the  reali- 
zation that  the  democratic  world  is 
under  siege,  the  conviction  that  it  is 
worth  defending,  and  the  understand- 
ing that  American  power  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  defense.  Until  this  realiza- 
tion, this  conviction,  and  this  under- 
standing become  as  w  idespread  in  the 
I  nited  States  as  once  upon  a  time  they 
used  to  be.  I  for  one  will  regard  all 
talk  of  recovery  from  Vietnam  as  a 
delusion  and  a  deceit.  Meanwhile,  the 
parallels  with  England  in  1937  are 
here,  and  this  revival  of  the  culture  of 
appeasement  ought  to  be  troubling  our 
sleep.  □ 
HARPER'S/OCTOBER  1977 
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The  formula  for  a  balanced  budget  weighs  most  heavily  on  the  poor 


by  George  McGovern 


This  budget  presents  a  definite 
program  . . .  involving  three  ends — 
first,  a  material  reduction  in  the 
anticipated  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year;  second,  a  relation  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1933  which  will 
avoid  a  further  increase  in  the 
public  debt . . .  third,  a  balanced 
budget  for  1934.  — Herbert  Hoover 
December  7,  1931 

LAST  APRIL,  in  a  Washington 
speech,  I  suggested  that  the 
Carter  Administration  was  try- 
ing to  balance  the  budget  on 
Jie  backs  of  the  poor  and  the  jobless; 
:hat  our  great  cities  were  deteriorating 
while  the  Administration  held  back  on 
public  investment  and  the  reform  of 
Dur  tax,  welfare,  health,  and  railvay 
systems.  The  President  replied  that  it 
was  too  early  to  make  a  judgment,  and 
that  I  was  the  only  prominent  Demo- 
crat who  felt  that  way.  Late  in  July, 
Vernon  Jordan,  the  director  of  the 
Urban  League,  charged  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  betraying  its  prom- 
ises to  the  residents  of  our  cities — es- 
pecially the  blacks.  Again  the  Presi- 

George  McGovern,  Democratic  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  ran  for  President  in  1972.  His 
autobiography,  Grassroots,  will  be  published 
this  month. 


dent  answered  that  it  was  too  soon 
for  such  a  charge,  adding  the  warn- 
ing that  this  sort  of  criticism  would 
"damage  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
those  poor  people." 

Carter's  response  brings  to  mind 
Lyndon  Johnson's  and  Richard  Nixon's 
rebukes  that  critics  of  their  war  policies 
were  hurting  the  chances  of  a  nego- 
tiated peace  in  Vietnam.  Two  months 
after  Richard  Nixon's  inauguration, 
when  I  called  on  the  new  President 
to  carry  out  his  "secret  plan"  to  end 
the  war,  this  demand  was  said  to  be 
"premature."  Yet  fundamental  deci- 
sions were  even  then  being  made  which 
committed  the  nation  to  four  more 
years  of  needless  war.  And  though  only 
eight  months  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration have  passed,  the  President  has 
already  set  the  priorities  that  will  de- 
termine policies  for  the  next  four 
years. 

j/'Carter  has  placed  one  goal  above  all 
others — balancing  the  federal  budget 
by  1981.  Mr.  Carter  told  the  United 
Auto  Workers  in  May  that  he  had  "to 
make  some  hard  choices."  No  one  can 
deny  that  claim.  But  with  the  Carter 
military  budget  rising,  who  will  pay  the 
cost  of  balancing  the  budget?  It  might 
be  both  possible  and  desirable  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  if  that  could  be 


accomplished  on  a  foundation  of  full 
employment,  a  prosperous  urban  and 
rural  economy,  basic  tax  reform,  and 
substantially  reduced  military  spend- 
ing. But  the  Carter  formula  for  a 
balanced  budget  would  weigh  most 
heavily  on  the  10  million  unemployed 
and  underemployed  Americans,  on  the 
minorities  trapped  in  decaying  cen- 
tral cities,  and  on  the  majority  of 
Americans  who  need  health  insurance, 
decent  housing,  and  efficient  transpor- 
tation. 

The  President's  response  to  the  New 
York  blackout  expressed  both  the  spir- 
it and  the  substance  of  his  policies. 
After  three  days  of  silence,  the  Admin- 
istration announced  that  New  York 
was  not  entitled  to  disaster  relief,  even 
though  federal  law  would  have  permit- 
ted it.  The  $11  million  finally  proffered 
was  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  damage 
incurred.  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  President  wanted  to  do  more;  but, 
determined  to  balance  the  budget  in 
his  own  way,  he  can  hardly  assist  the 
small  shopkeepers  of  New  York,  let 
alone  finance  a  genuine  program  to 
restore  the  economy  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  all  the  cities  of  the  Northeast 
and  the  Midwest  that  gave  him  his 
margin  of  victory  last  November.  The 
voters  there  thought  they  were  elect- 
ing a  President  who  at  last  would 
have  "a  comprehensive  urban  pro- 
gram," as  Mr.  Carter  promised  the 
Conference  of  Mayors  during  the  cam- 
paign. 


Carter's  method  of  seeking  a 
balanced  budget  reflects  ob- 
solete economics,  or  a  misread- 
ing of  present  economic  con- 
ditions, or  both.  Fifteen  years  ago  in 
a  speech  at  Yale,  President  Kennedy 
repudiated  "the  old  and  automatic 
cliche  that  budget  deficits  automatical- 
ly bring  inflation."  A  balanced  budget 
is  not  inherently  sound  or  competent; 
its  utility  is  a  function  of  specific  eco- 


MEMO  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
nomic  conditions.  Yet  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration is  acti  tigh  invest- 
ments in  job  -tic  programs 
will  inevital  inflation.  Under 
Mr.  Cart'  Lmued  unemployment, 
post]  investment,  and  budg- 
et 5  have  become  the  for- 
loi  price  stability — the  exact  for- 

ola  of  the  Nixon  and  Ford  years. 

That  mula  failed  then,  and  it  will 
Fail  -either  to  balance  the  budget 

or  to  balance  the  scales  of  economic 
justice.  The  consumer  price  index  rose 
60  percent  between  1969  and  1975, 
and  budget  deficits  increased  even 
while  the  brakes  were  being  applied  to 
progress  in  the  cities  and  through- 
out our  society.  Through  the  past  three 
decades,  there  has  been  no  relation 
between  the  size  of  the  federal  deficit 
and  the  rate  of  inflation.  In  fact,  larger 
deficits  have  sometimes  been  followed 
by  smaller  price  increases,  greater  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  and  greater  subse- 
quent federal  revenues. 

Federal  spending  for  social  needs 
is  not  the  root  of  the  recent  inflation. 
Budget  increases  add  to  the  demand 
for  goods  and  services,  but  the  prob- 
lem of  1977  is  not  one  of  excess  de- 
mand pushing  up  prices  for  a  scarce 
supply  of  commodities.  A  large  portion 
of  our  industrial  plant  lies  idle,  with 
7  percent  unemployment  nationally 
and  20  to  40  percent  of  the  work  force 
in  the  central  cities  without  jobs.  The 
principal  source  of  inflation  now  is  the 
economic  dominance  of  oligopolies 
such  as  the  oil  and  steel  cartels  which 
can  raise  prices  regardless  of  demand 
or  supply.  In  1972  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  estimated  that  monopolis- 
tic industries  were  overcharging  con- 
sumers by  an  amount  equal  to  6  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  In 
1977  that  overcharge  exceeds  $100 
billion. 

Ironically,  tight  budgeting  in  to- 
day's economy  may  actually  spur  infla- 
tion. As  federal  restraint  slows  de- 
mand, oligopolies  engage  in  "anticipa- 
tory pricing."  They  raise  their  prices 
to  assure  the  same  return  on  fewer 
sales. 

During  the  campaign.  Mr.  Carter 
pledged  to  break  up  concentrations  of 
economic  power,  especially  in  the  en- 
ergy industry.  But  in  his  energy  mes- 
sage he  merely  indicated  that  he  would 
monitor  the  situation  to  find  out  if  and 
when  he  should  do  what  he  had  prom- 
ised. The  energy  plan  itself  actually 


relies  on  higher  prices  to  achieve  con- 
servation, leaving  poor  and  middle- 
class  Americans  with  both  ends  of  a 
bad  bargain.  They  will  have  to  pay 
more,  and,  given  the  Administration's 
assumption  that  the  resulting  price  in- 
creases can  and  must  be  offset  by  budg- 
etary restraint,  they  will  have  fewer 
jobs,  poorer  housing,  less  secure  neigh- 
borhoods, lower  farm  income,  and 
worse  health  care. 

Perhaps  the  President's  brand  of 
budget  balancing  reflects  the  political 
risks  of  other,  more  effective  policies 
for  price  stability.  Antitrust  action 
would  threaten  "business  confidence" 
— another  Carter  priority  and  another 
economic  myth  that  John  Kennedy 
denounced  fifteen  years  ago  as  "a  false 
issue."  "Business,"  he  pointed  out, 
"had  full  confidence  in  the  Adminis- 
tration in  power  in  1929."  In  early 
August  of  this  year  the  Dow  Jones  in- 
dustrial average  fell  sharply;  the  stock 
market  was  reflecting  the  objective 
reality  of  massive  trade  deficits,  and 
Mr.  Carter's  reassurances  to  business 
were  beside  the  economic  point.  After 
labor's  experience  with  the  inequities 
of  the  Nixon  wage  and  price  controls, 
the  unions  have  joined  management 
in  fiercely  resisting  federal  initiatives 
to  restrain  inflation  by  selective  con- 
trols. In  July  the  steel  industry  hiked 
prices  despite  a  cautious  slap  on  the 
wrist  from  the  White  House:  the  in- 
dustry knows,  as  Mr.  Carter  has  con- 
ceded publicly,  that  his  policy  is  con- 
fined to  very  gentle  persuasion,  that 
inside  the  velvet  glove  there  is  only  a 
velvet  hand. 


TWAS  delighted  when  Mr.  Carter 
cancelled  the  B-l  bomber  in  July; 
several  of  us  in  the  Senate  had 
opposed  it  for  eight  long,  losing 
years.  But  the  basis  of  my  longtime 
opposition  was  my  belief  that  the  $100 
billion  allocated  for  the  bomber  should 
be  shifted  to  constructive  domestic  in- 
vestment; instead  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration has  designated  the  savings  for 
other  weapons  projects.  Shortly  after- 
ward, the  President  also  chose  to  spend 
more  for  the  enhanced-radiation  bomb. 
Next,  the  Administration  announced 
that,  in  compensation  for  the  with- 
drawal of  some  of  our  forces  from 
South  Korea,  we  would  offer  several 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  extra  aid  to 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  Seoul  re- 


gime— much  more  than  has  been  offered 
to  secure  New  York  or  St.  Louis  or  De- 
troit against  decay.  As  for  the  overall 
defense  budget,  despite  Carter's  cam- 
paign promise  to  trim  Pentagon  ap- 
propriations by  up  to  $15  billion,  the 
military  received  an  $11  billion  in- 
crease in  Mr.  Carter's  first  budget, 
with  another  raise  slated  for  the  fall. 
In  what  may  be  the  worst  move  of 
all,  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
have  been  endangered.  If  they  fail  and 
the  arms  race  intensifies,  weapons 
spending  will  increase  even  more. 

A  human-rights  policy  properly  con- 
ceived and  applied  would  not  threaten 
detente.  But  the  Administration  seems 
to  follow  no  clear  guidelines.  The  re- 
pressive regimes  of  Iran  and  South 
Korea  will  get  more  American  arms. 
Understandably,  the  President's  plea 
that  he  is  supporting  human  rights  as 
an  ideal,  not  as  an  anti-Soviet  device, 
falls  on  skeptical  ears  in  the  Kremlin. 
From  Moscow's  perspective,  the  Car- 
ter policy  looks  like  a  reincarnation 
of  John  Foster  Dulles's  attempt  to 
bring  Communism  down  by  encourag- 
ing dissent  and  revolt  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  Administration  has  edged 
away  from  its  early,  more  strident 
line  on  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  in  the  meantime,  SALT 
has  been  delayed  at  best  and  the  Carter 
rhetoric  has  revived  a  Cold  War  psy- 
chology among  Americans.  The  result- 
ing antagonism  will  not  only  make  it 
more  difficult  to  ratify  a  SALT  agree- 
ment if  the  President  does  negotiate 
one,  but  may  complicate  the  settlement 
of  other  issues,  such  as  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal treaty,  in  which  the  United  States 
has  to  yield  most  of  the  ground  in  or- 
der to  avert  sabotage  against  the  canal 
and  the  spread  of  terrorism  in  Latin 
America. 

Even  without  military  cutbacks,  and 
within  a  balanced  budget,  there  could 
be  additional  resources  for  social  needs 
through  tax  reform.  But  the  Carter  tax 
proposal  apparently  will  not  yield  sub- 
stantial additional  revenues  and  may 
result  in  an  actual  revenue  reduction. 
The  President  has  told  his  economic 
advisers  that  he  does  not  want  the  fed- 
eral government  to  take  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  product 
by  closing  tax  loopholes. 

Thus  the  tight  circle  around  needed 
public  investment  closes:  a  balanced 
budget,  increased  military  spending, 
and  tax  cuts  leave  only  a  trickle  of 


AN  EiAGLE-  1 


ollars  for  the  programs  the  President 
romised  the  Urban  League.  It  is  not 
too  early"  to  decide  that  there  is  no 
;cret  plan  for  social  justice.  Instead, 
Ir.  Carter  largely  rides  with  the  pop- 
lar tide.  His  domestic  programs  are 
inched.  He  favors  detente  with  Cuba 
nd  Vietnam — quietly  and  with  qualifi- 
itions;  he  has  not  spoken  strongly 
,  public  against  Congressional  amend- 
tents  that  might  wreck  the  World 
ank  in  the  course  of  preventing  it 
om  granting  international  loans  to 
ietnam.  A  majority  of  Americans 
jpose  Medicaid  payments  for  abor- 
ons — although  they  are  now  both 
gal  and  easy  for  the  affluent.  Mr. 
arter  has  endorsed  this  prevailing 
1  justice,  adding  that  "lots  of  things 
re  unfair,"  and  that  government  has 
o  obligation  to  correct  unfairness, 
specially  if  "moral"  issues  are  in- 
alved — a  far  distance  from  the  Jim- 
ly  Carter  of  1976  who  called  for  a 
overnment  that  was  both  competent 
nd  compassionate. 

At  his  press  conference  after  Ver- 
on  Jordan's  criticism  of  his  pro- 
rams,  the  President  took  special  ex- 
iption  to  the  charge  that  the  Admin- 
tration  did  not  care  about  the  poor, 
ut  caring  alone  will  not  provide  pay- 
lecks,  rebuild  neighborhoods,  or  meet 

family's  higher  medical  bills.  To  say 
lat  Mr.  Carter  is  better  than  Nixon  or 
ord  is  to  praise  him — faintly.  But  am- 
esty.  an  inconsistent  human-rights  pol- 
;y,  and  a  proposed  measure  of  tax  re- 
ef for  the  middle  class  do  not  excuse 
ie  lack  of  a  "leader  for  a  change," 
immy  Carter's  slogan  last  year.  It 
>unded  as  though  he  meant  to  change 
tore  than  the  name  of  the  leader,  to 
o  more  than  reorganize  some  of  the 
:deral  agencies. 

Last  year  I  urged  Democrats  to 
nite  behind  Jimmy  Carter,  urging 
lat  if  we  "have  disagreements  with 
overnor  Carter,  let  us  save  them  for 
resident  Carter."  It  isn't  pleasant  to 
xpress  those  disagreements  even  now. 
•emocrats  such  as  Vernon  Jordan,  the 
lembers  of  the  Congressional  Black 
aucus,  and  the  private  dissenters  in 
ie  House  and  Senate  cloakrooms 
ould  like  to  be  loyal  to  a  Democratic 
resident.  But  there  is  also  the  higher 
bligation  of  the  President  and  the 
ongress  to  the  dispossessed,  the  un- 
mployed,  the  victims  of  social  and 
:onomic  injustice.  □ 
harper's/october  1977 
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Look  At 
Us  First! 

Fall  in  New  Mexico 
means  Color  .  .  . 
Brilliant  hot  air  balloons 
fill  the  skies  during 
the  Balloon  Fiesta  .  . . 
Golden  Aspens  light 
the  Mountains  .  .  . 
Visit  us  &  enjoy 
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Jnfair  foreign 
competition  takes 
jobs  from  American 
steelworkers 


Last  year,  foreign  steelmakers 
shipped  14.3  million  tons  of  steel 
to  our  shores.  That's  more  steel 
than  we  shipped  that  year— and 
we're  this  country's  second  largest 
steelmaker!  It's  equivalent  to  about 
70,000  steelworking  jobs.  And  all 
of  that  imported  steel  could  have 
been  made  in  America  — by 
American  labor.  With  our  unem- 
ployment rate  pushing  7%,  why 
wasn't  it? 

America  believes  in  free 
trade,  that's  why.  Our  import 
doors  are  open  wider  than  any 
other  nation's.  And 
as  "free  enter- 
prisers" American 
steel  producers 
wouldn't  have  it 
any  other 
way. 


We  also  believe  in  fair  trade. 
Most  foreign  steel  companies  are 
either  owned,  subsidized,  financed, 
aided,  and/or  protected  in  one 
way  or  another  by  their  govern- 
ments. They  don't  have  the  same 
pressure  we  do  to  operate  profit- 
ably or  generate  capital. 
Unfair  competition 
We  believe  that  much  of  the 
steel  imported  into  the  U.S.  is 
being  "dumped"— that  is,  sold  at 
prices  lower  than  those  charged  in 
the  producer's  own  country,  and 
usually  below  that  foreign  steel- 
maker's full  costs  of  production. 
Dumping  is  illegal,  but  it  has  been 
hard  to  prove. 


Imported  steel  means 
exported  jobs 

During  periods  of  slack 
demand  at  home,  foreign  steel- 
makers push  to  maintain  high 
production  rates  and  high  employ- 
ment. Result:  a  worldwide  glut  of 
steel... much  of  it  exported  to 
America,  priced  to  sell. .  .thousands 
of  American  steelworkers  laid  off 
or  working  short  hours. 

Needed:  fair  rules 

Bethlehem  and  the  American 
steel  industry  are  not  "protec- 
tionist!' We  are  not  looking  for 
permanent  trade  barriers  against 
foreign  steel  coming  into  our  home 
markets.  But  we  do  believe  steel 
producers  the  world  over  should 
follow  fair  trading  practices.  All 
we're  asking  is  a  chance  to  compete 
on  fair  and  equal  terms  here  in  our 
own  country. 

Washington  must  help 

We  urge  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  insist  on  fair  trading  prac- 
tices in  steel,  especially  that  steel 
imports  be  priced  to  at  least  cover 
their  full  costs  of  production  and 
sale. .  .to  arrange  for  prompt  tem- 
porary relief  from  the  current 
excessive  flow  of  steel  imports. . . 
and  to  press  for  international 
governmental  negotiations  leading 
to  an  effective  international  agree- 
ment on  steel  trade. 

If  you  agree  with  us  about 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
please  write  your  representatives 
in  Washington  and  tell  them  so. 

A  free  folder... "Foreign  Steel: 
Unfair  Competition?". ..explains 
our  answer  to  that  question. 
Write:  Public  Affairs  Dept., 
Rm.  476  MT,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.,  Bethlehem,  PA  18016. 
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JIMMY  CARTER'S 
RULING  CLASS 

The  shared  ethic  of  the  Carter  Cabinet  is  an 
accommodation  with  the  interest  of  the  wealthy 


by  Roger  Morris 


/  can  tell  you  that  there  is  a  major  and 
fundamental  issue  taking  shape  in  this  elec- 
tion year.  That  issue  is  the  division  be- 
tween the  "insiders"  and  the  "outsiders." 
.  .  .  The  people  of  this  country  know  from 
bitter  experience  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  these  changes  merely  by  shifting  around 
the  same  group  of  insiders.  .  .  .  The  insiders 
have  had  their  chance  and  they  have  not 
delivered.  And  their  time  has  run  out.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  great  majority  of 
Americans — those  who  have  for  too  long 
been  on  the  outside  looking  in — to  have  a 
President  who  will  turn  the  government  of 
this  country  inside  out. 

— Jimmy  Carter 
February  17,  1976 

Apolitical  riddle  for  our  time: 
What  body  of  Jimmy  Carter's  "out- 
siders" has  eleven  heads,  about  sev- 
enty cumulative  years  on  the  public 
payroll,  some  thirty  corporate  directorships, 
and  an  average  1976  income  of  $211,000? 

Answer:  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States. 
(You  know,  the  one  you  got  on  that  promise 
to  turn  the  government  "inside  out.") 

Class,  as  everyone  knows,  is  one  of  those 
dirty,  forbidden  words  in  the  American  polit- 
ical vernacular,  and  never  more  obscene  than 
when  prefaced  by  ruling.  Twentieth-century 
education  and  cynicism  aside,  polls  and  poli- 
ticians testify  that  we  continue  overwhelm- 
ingly to  believe  the  U.S.  is  a  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
We  are  a  country  that  has  always  exercised 
and  tolerated  privilege  more  easily  than  we 


could  discuss  it.  And  nothing  is  so  congenial 
to  a  ruling  class  as  this  sort  of  rhetorical  re- 
fusal to  have  one. 

But  now,  however,  there  is  a  general  aware- 
ness that  what  happened  in  Washington  last 
January  was  something  less  than  a  born-again 
American  revolution  of  the  obscure  and  the  ex- 
cluded. From  the  Cabinet  through  the  hun- 
dreds of  policy  positions  below  in  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  Jimmy  Carter  has  installed  or 
kept  on  a  more  than  slightly  used  regime  of 
established  figures.  They  turn  out  to  be  pa- 
trons and  proteges  who  have  been  governing 
us  for  some  time,  if  not  directly  from  the 
Potomac,  then  from  corporate  headquarters, 
venerable  law  firms,  university  viceroyalties, 
or  the  special-interest  niches  of  Congress  and 
local  government. 

All  that  was  apparently  familiar  enough, 
even  congenial.  The  New  York  Times,  News- 
week, and  Time  took  it  easily  in  stride.  No 
indignant  mobs  marched  on  the  White  House. 
Yet  you  don't  have  to  be  Karl  Marx  to  dis- 
cover that  this  "new"  regime  is  dominated  in 
every  precinct  by  people  with  shared  values 
and  characteristics,  with  similar  advantages 
and  interests  to  preserve,  whose  lives  are  lived 
to  much  the  same  purpose,  who  see  them- 
selves as  distinct  from  other  groups,  who 
delegate  and  eventually  pass  on  their  power 
to  people  strikingly  like  themselves.  By  most 
definitions,  those  people  constitute  a  kind  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  class.  Given 
their  considerable  power  in  Jimmy  Carter's 
Washington,  it's  a  ruling  one. 


Roger  Morris,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  and 
former  member  of  the 
National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  various  Senate 
staffs,  is  now  a  writer 
living  in  northern  New 
Mexico.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  forthcom- 
ing Uncertain  Great- 
ness: Henry  Kissinger 
and  American  Foreign 
Policy. 
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The  distinction  is  only  partly  a  matter  of 
come.  It  is  true  that  while  the  Carter  Cabi- 
t  averaged  8211,000  last  year,  not  counting 
'  ertain  dividends  and  stock  options,  86  per- 
cent of  American  families  made  less  than 
825,000.  And  although  the  median  income  for 
the  rest  of  us  is  less  than  $14,000,  the  median 
for  the  roughly  300  top  Washington  officials 
under  Jimmy  Carter  is  around  $40,000.  But 
rulers  do  not  become  relatively  wealthy  mere- 
ly because  they  govern.  Many  still  take  a  hefty- 
cut  in  pay  with  their  first  Treasury  check. 
Moreover,  they  seldom  come  by  Washington 
power  merely  because  they  are  rich  compared 
with  the  vast  majority  of  their  countrymen.  Far 
fatter  cats  never  become  government  officials, 
and,  what's  more,  may  not  want  to. 

Nor  are  we  necessarily  stalking  here  the 
sinister  commissions  and  collusions  of  multi- 
national businesses  on  three  continents,  or 
some  intricate  Rockefeller  revenge,  or  homey 
plots  hatched  in  Plains.  An  identifiable  group 
ends  up  running  the  country  mostly  because  it 
has  run  it  before.  In  that  obliging  world,  as 
Richard  Nixon  never  quite  learned,  conspira- 
cies are  rarely  required. 

No,  we  are  governed  under  Jimmy  Carter, 
as  often  before,  by  a  particular  species  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  who  got  to  be  both  almost 
incidentally  because  of  the  similar  texture 
and  warp  of  their  adult  lives.  To  understand 
their  endurance  in  power,  to  fathom  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  their  government,  and  thus 
to  appreciate  our  own  plight  a  bit  better,  we 
just  may  have  to  start  regarding  them  as  what 
they  seem  so  clearly  to  be — our  ruling  class, 
newly  restored  to  health  and  office  by  a  prop- 
erly appreciative  populist  peanut  farmer.  See- 
ing Jimmy  Carter  as  the  agent  of  a  ruling 
class  redux  should  explain  a  good  deal  of  what 
will — and  will  not — happen  to  us  over  the 
next  eight  years. 


Eminent  Americans 


In  all  societies  ...  two  classes  of  people 
appear — a  class  that  rules  and  a  class  that 
is  ruled. 

— Gaetano  Mosca,  The  Ruling  Class,  1896 

y-"— ^  onsider  first  some  unvarnished  brief 
lives  of  that  extremely  well-heeled 
Carter  Cabinet.  What  matters  are  the 
marks  of  quality  and  vision  and  class 
that  seldom  seep  through  standard  puff  bio- 
graphies  or  inane   Congressional  confirma- 
tions. Five  of  the  secretaries  come  by  direct 
primogeniture  from  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion with  suitable  exiles  in  between. 


Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance:  Patrician 
schooling,  marriage,  and  apprenticeship  in  a 
prestigious  New  York  law  firm  lifted  him  as  an 
LBJ  protege  into  the  Kennedy  regime,  where  his 
careful  organization  loyalty  and  lack  of  inde- 
pendent opinion  enabled  him  to  become  an  im- 
portant but  obscure  policy-maker  on  the  war  and 
other  failures.  Afterward,  the  same  values  helped 
make  him  a  successful  corporate  lawyer  and 
pliant  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
Pan  Am,  IBM,  and  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
Nixon  interregnum.  At  sixty  his  life  is  marked 
by  no  cause,  issue,  or  question  save  his  own 
advancement  and  acceptability. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown:  A  child 

physics  prodigy,  he  became  house  scientist,  then 
administrator,  of  the  military-industrial  complex. 
At  fifty  he  has  spent  nearly  twenty  years  on  gov- 
ernment payrolls,  working  on  laboratory  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  then  advocating 
Vietnam  bombing  as  LBJ's  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  As  President  of  Cal  Tech  during  the 
Nixon  years,  he  courted  vast  government  con- 
tracts for  the  school.  He  sat  on  the  boards  of  sev- 
eral companies  (including  IBM  with  Vance),  and 
worked  part  time  for  the  Republicans  on  the 
SALT  delegation.  Reputedly  brilliant,  he  has 
never  served  any  master  but  the  larger  military 
establishment,  and  never  audibly  questions  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  moment. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  W.  Michael  Blu- 
menthal:  From  an  impoverished  refugee  child- 
hood in  Shanghai,  he  worked  his  way  to  a  Ph.D., 
and  with  Princeton  contacts  rose  in  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  regimes  by  handling  esoteric  trade  issues. 
At  the  Kennedy  Round  in  the  1960s,  he  effi- 
ciently and  quietly  negotiated  widespread  exploi- 
tation of  the  Third  World  by  U.S.  and  European 
corporations.  Offered  the  presidency  of  Bendix 
International,  he  revived  the  firm  during  the  Nixon 
years  and  became  a  millionaire.  By  all  accounts 
the  sharpest  mind  in  the  Cabinet,  he  lives  an 
adult  life  dedicated  without  pause  or  other  pre- 
tense to  personal  gain  and  wealth  and,  for  him 
anyway  at  fifty-one,  the  increasingly  profitable  sta- 
tus quo. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Joseph  Califano:  Of  the  two  main  types  of 
Washington  lawyer,  the  heavy  and  jowled  and 
the  squash-court  svelte,  he  belongs  at  forty-six  to 
the  first,  after  a  twenty-year  glide  that  began  with 
Harvard  law,  a  New  York  legal  practice,  and  an 
early  job  as  assistant  to  Vance  in  the  Pentagon. 
With  Vance's  and  McNamara's  patronage,  he  be- 
came LBJ's  legislative  counsel,  stoutly  defend- 
ing the  war.  hiding  its  cost,  and  finally  graduat- 
ing into  the  upper  reaches  of  Democratic  party 
organizational  politics  and  a  lucrative  Washing- 
ton law  practice  with  Edward  Bennett  Williams. 
Representing  Coca-Cola,  drug  and  chemical  com- 
panies, and  other  wealthy  clients,  he  made  more 
than  $500,000  in  1976. 

Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Patricia  Harris:  A  "twofer,"  as  News- 
week called  her.  she  is  a  woman  and  black  (two 
for  one  for  symbol-minded  institutions)  with,  by 
her  own  modest  count,  twenty-nine  honorary 
degrees  and  forty  memberships  and  seats  on  the 
boards  of  Chase  Manhattan,  IBM,  Scott  Paper, 
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and  the  National  Bank  of  Washington,  the  last 
at  the  time  of  Tony  Boyle's  plunder  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  pension  fund.  After  various  jobs 
in  the  government,  including  LBJ's  Ambassador 
to  Luxembourg,  and  teaching  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity Law,  she  makes,  at  fifty-three,  more  than 
$100,000  a  year  from  a  Washington  law  practice 
and  real  estate  and  stock  holdings,  and  some 
$40,000  in  corporate  director's  fees.  "I  didn't  stop 
being  the  white  man's  nigger  to  become  a  black 
man's  nigger,"  she  once  said  in  refusing  the  de- 
mands of  protesting  Howard  students,  who  ques- 
tioned both  ends  of  the  statement. 

Three  more  are  officially  advertised  as  new- 
comers to  power,  but  the  resemblances  in 
careers  and  clients  make,  as  Sherlock  Holmes 
would  say,  an  "interesting  coincidence." 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Juanita  Kreps:  Al- 
most as  serviceable  as  Patricia  Harris  in  such 
matters,  she  is  the  corporate  public-relations 
dream  for  the  female  director.  She  sat  on  eight 
boards,  including  RJ  Reynolds  tobacco,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  Eastman  Kodak,  and  West- 
ern Electric,  eking  out  her  $40,000  academic 
salaries  as  a  vice-president  at  Duke  and  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  with  $61,150 
in  director's  fees  (and  no  visible  dispute  with  any 
of  the  business  practices  she  ostensibly  oversees) . 
A  competent  but  unremarkable  economics  teach- 
er, she  soon  went  into  administration  at  Duke, 
and  lives  her  life,  with  her  banking  professor 
husband,  in  a  careful,  unbroken  ascent  through 
academic  bureaucracy,  tame  government  consul- 
tancies, mounting  stock  dividends,  and,  of  course, 
those  directorships,  which  certify  her,  at  fifty-six, 
as  a  "'safe"  woman  for  the  biggest  board  of  all 
in  the  White  House. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Marshall:  The  low- 
income  academic  in  the  Cabinet,  he  made  only 
$75,000  last  year,  including  $40,000  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  and  $30,000  as  a  consultant,  with  a 
house  and  ranch  worth  at  least  $150,000.  He  is 
a  bright,  widely  published  labor  economist  with 
memberships  in  several  nonprofit  organizations 
promoting  employment  and  improved  labor  rela- 
tions. But  his  career  has  never  left  the  smooth 
groove  of  academic  politics  lubricated  by  govern- 
ment money.  From  1970  he  ran  a  center  at  Texas 
with  a  steady  stream  of  Labor  Department  sub- 
sidies (and  no  obstreperous  research  or  projects 
to  threaten  it).  He  served  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 
regimes  on  some  nine  consulting  panels  with 
scarcely  a  ripple.  Reputedly  an  indifferent  chair- 
man of  the  University  of  Texas  economics  de- 
partment (now  come  to  manage  Labor's  unruly 
domains),  his  resume  and  colleagues  portray  him 
as  intent  on  that  ultimate  featherbedding:  high 
government  office. 

Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell:  What  can 
one  say  about  an  obscure  boy  from  Americus, 
Georgia,  who  ends  up  at  fifty-eight  with:  (a)  an 
income  of  $155,000  a  year;  (b)  large  invest- 
ments in  Coca-Cola  (one  of  his  law  clients  as  well 
as  Califano's)  and  the  National  Bank  of  Georgia 
(the  one  Budget  Director  Bert  Lance  ran  and 
which  loaned  money  to  Jimmy  Carter)  ;  (c)  the 
praise  of  both  segregationists  and  middle-class 
blacks  after  a  shady  political  accommodation 
with  racism;  (d)  an  obscure  record  on  the  fed- 
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eral  appeals  bench;  and  (e)  the  highest  position 
at  the  Justice  Department?  You  could  say  he 
knows  the  name  of  the  game,  and  was  ready  to 
play  it  to  the  top  when  his  fellow  Georgian  (and 
;;ame  player)  took  him  to  Washington. 

The  remaining  three  Cabinet  members,  pol- 
iticians all,  fulfill  the  time-honored  ruling- 
class  tradition  of  providing  certain  special  in- 
terests with  secretaries  they  can  come  to  think 
of  as  their  own.  But  even  if  these  secretaries 
are  "specialists"  in  that  sense,  their  lives  have 
the  same  recognizable  contours. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Brock  Adams: 

The  storybook  achiever's  resume.  A  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Adams  earned  a  scholarship  to  Harvard 
Law  School  and  eventual  partnership  in  a  prestigious 
Seattle  firm.  After  Kennedy  appointed  him  U.S. 
Attorney  for  western  Washington,  he  won  six 
straight  Congressional  terms  from  Seattle  with 
chairmanships  of  key  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees, wholesome  memberships  in  everything 
from  the  Civic  Unity  Committee  to  the  local  ten- 
nis club,  and  a  net  worth,  at  fifty,  of  more  than 
$150,000.  What  the  resume  doesn't  show  is  how 
one  goes  along  to  get  along  so  impressively.  In 
Congress  he  was  the  unswerving  representative  of 
the  Boeing  Corporation,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  airlines,  railroads,  and  trucking  industry. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus:  Pre- 
sumably the  representative  of  the  nation's  poor, 
he  made  only  142,000  as  governor  of  Idaho,  and, 
with  mining  shares  and  other  assets,  he  is  worth, 
at  forty-six,  only  about  $108,000,  the  Cabinet 
poverty  level.  An  insurance  man  with  one  year 
of  college  and  memberships  in  such  organizations 
as  the  VFW  and  Ducks  Unlimited,  he  adds  a 
more  plebeian  touch.  But  as  the  first  Democratic 
governor  of  Idaho  in  twenty-four  years,  his  con- 
servative economic  policies  pleased  big  business 
while  token  environmental  measures  blunted  the 
popular  agitation  on  that  issue  and  still  opened 
the  state  to  big  mines  and  developers.  (Note:  The 
ruling  class  tends  to  prefer  Western  politicians  for 
Interior,  and,  like  all  liberal  institutions,  occasion- 
ally lowers  admission  standards  to  fill  the  quota.) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland:  He 

worked  and  then  inherited  a  $500,000  farm  in 
northern  Minnesota,  meanwhile  rising  through  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  state  farm  bureaucracies,  was 
an  assistant  administrator  in  the  Agriculture 
Department  from  1961  to  1968,  and,  after  one 
losing  run,  won  a  Democratic  Congressional  seat 
in  1970.  During  the  1970  campaign  (though 
casualties  in  his  district  were  among  the  highest 
in  the  state),  he  discreetly  ignored  the  Vietnam 
war  for  fear  of  alienating  powerful  farm  organiza- 
tions and  agribusiness  support.  In  Congress  he  was 
the  quiet  go-between  for  Southern  agricultural 
interests  and  the  Northern  market  combines.  For 
the  past  twenty  of  his  forty-nine  years  he  has 
variously  served,  and  been  enriched  by.  a  govern- 
■nt-backed  monopoly  system  victimizing  con- 
rs  and  small  farmers  alike,  to  whose  class, 
case,  he  has  long  since  ceased  to  belong. 

The  ould  go  on  among  the  most  senior 
Carter  aj  tees.  There  is  the  powerful  Bert 
Lance,  the  Director  of  Management  and  Bud- 


get, whose  background  and  girth  exude  the 
ubiquitous  banking-corporate  ethic  and  busi- 
ness politics  in  Atlanta  to  match;  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski, 
house  academic  with  a  career  marked  by  dis- 
creet government  consultation,  prolix  ortho- 
dox writings,  and  corporate  patronage. 

An  apparent  exception  is  Vice-President 
Walter  Mondale,  the  former  Democratic  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  A  bright  liberal  raised 
by  the  state's  machine  ( that  it  was  liberal 
obscured  in  some  quarters  that  it  was,  and  is, 
indeed  a  machine),  Mondale  brought  to  the 
Carter  regime  a  cynical  wit,  which  endeared 
him  to  press  and  colleagues  alike,  and  an  often 
remarkable  record  of  defending  awkward 
causes,  from  busing  to  migrant  labor  to  a 
national  child-care  plan.  But  behind  the  intel- 
ligence, humor,  and  conscience  was  another 
Mondale.  He  has  also  been,  successively,  the 
loyal  young  party  lawyer  in  middle-class  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul;  the  loyal  appointed  state 
attorney  general;  the  loyal  appointed  Senator 
who  backed  his  President's  war  until  1970  and 
supported  those  admirable  issues  that  did  not 
affect  his  largely  white,  affluent  Minnesota 
constituency  while  nimbly  dodging  questions 
about  topics  such  as  abortion,  which  were 
closer  to  home.  Now  he  is  Carter's  more  con- 
spicuous but  equally  loyal  Vice-President,  his 
presence  at  high-level  meetings  noticed  more 
than  the  Administration's  cutback  on  a  dozen 
key  reforms,  from  welfare  to  energy  to  health 
care,  to  which  Mondale  was  ostensibly  com- 
mitted a  year  ago. 

AS  THESE  profiles  suggest,  there  are 
several  characteristics  that  cut  across 
the  lives  of  our  rulers,  and  entitle 
them  to  class  membership.  Though 
suitably  discreet,  the  common  devotion  of 
these  people,  the  protoplasm  of  their  power, 
is  money.  The  incumbent  President  and  Cab- 
inet are  unimaginable  in  or  near  high  office 
without  money  and  the  distinctions  earned  by 
acquiring  it  either  for  themselves  or  for  others. 
No  other  comparable  or  unrelated  attainment 
marks  their  ascent;  no  other  achievement  sin- 
gles them  out  so  clearly  from  the  crowd  of 
fellow  citizens  of  otherwise  identical  merit. 
Amid  the  hardscrabble  of  Plains,  after  all, 
Carter's  own  peanut  fortune  makes  him  a 
veritable  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  As  the  Cabinet 
portfolios  attest,  the  monetary  rewards  of 
ruling-class  membership  are  similarly  remark- 
able. Those  who  pass  back  and  forth  through 
government  can  customarily  count  on  their 
market  value  doubling  or  even  tripling  when 
they  return  carrying  profits  and  prestige  to 
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the  private  sector — witness  the  handsome  sine- 
cures of  the  former  Nixon-Ford  officials  as 
well  as  the  lucrative  interludes  of  Vance,  Blu- 
menthal,  or  Harris  between  the  Johnson  and 
Carter  regimes. 

The  deeper  point  about  the  ruling  class  is 
not  so  much  that  its  members  have  money  as 
that  they  accept,  respect,  admire,  and  serve 
it  as  the  overriding  social-political  value — that 
they  understand  its  unchallenged  centrality 
in  American  life  and  government.  The  bribe 
and  the  bought  campaign  may  be  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  American  politics,  but  the  force  of 
money  as  social  cachet,  and  as  the  primary 
national  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  remains 
supreme.  The  ethic  of  their  advance  is  thus 
still  very  much  a  basic  accommodation  with 
money,  and  an  inexhaustible  tolerance  for  the 
demands  of  careers  nurtured  by  money  pow- 
er. They  may  gain  no  more  themselves,  it  is 
true,  than  the  ever-perishable  authority  of 
hired  hands.  And  in  that  sense,  within  the  larg- 
er governance  of  money,  they  are  often  more 
nearly  a  presiding  than  a  ruling  class,  hostage 
to  the  organizations  and  mores  that  propel 
them  to  the  top,  knowing  that  the  system  that 
giveth  also  taketh  away.  For  all  that,  however, 
it  is  a  hallmark  of  our  rulers  that  the  quiet 
omnipotence  of  money  is  rarely  acknowledged. 
So  powerful,  so  pervasive,  it  is  the  god  no  one 
need  audibly  profess,  the  ethos  so  vulgar  yet 
pivotal  that  it  is  downright  gauche  to  mention 
it. 

But  in  that,  it  should  be  stated  quickly, 
Carter's  senior  officials  are  scarcely  different 
from  their  Republican  predecessors.  Remem- 
ber the  exciting  and  varied  Nixon  Cabinet  of 
1969?  William  Rogers  (a  corporate  lawyer) 
at  State,  David  Kennedy  (a  banker)  at  Trea- 
sury, Rep.  Melvin  Laird  at  Defense,  John 
Volpe  (a  construction  magnate  and  state  gov- 
ernor) at  Transportation,  and  so  on,  not  to 
mention  a  carefully  turned-out  Rockefeller  re- 
tainer and  academic  politician  named  Henry 
Kissinger.  Ironically,  what  most  distinguishes 
Jimmy  Carter's  "outsiders"  from  that  GOP 
regime  of  privilege  and  power  is  that  present 
Cabinet  members  are  individually  and  collec- 
tively far  wealthier. 

Much  of  this  is  apparent  even  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Carter  Cabinet  biographies.  Some- 
times less  visible  is  the  structure  of  their  pow- 
er, the  rules  by  which  they  flourish  and  gov- 
ern, and  suffer  a  certain  melancholy  along 
with  the  perquisites.  For  all  the  differences 
in  time  and  place,  there  is  a  decided  mod- 
ern bureaucratic  orthodoxy  and  conformity  to 
their  progress,  and,  most  revealing,  in  their 
obvious  sense  of  themselves  (or  lack  of  it;. 
Without  notable  exception,  they  are  a  group 


of  organizational  aspirants  and  dependents,  ' 
♦heir  lives  defined  and  their  careers  thrust 
onward  by  the  institutional  perch  of  the  mo- 
ment in  government,  law  firm,  university,  cor- 
poration. They  are  uniformly  undistinguished 
outside  an  organizational  setting,  outside  the 
expectations  and  rewards  it  gives  them.  That 
they  have  survived  and  prospered  so  well  in 
their  oligarchies  of  American  life  marks 
them  plainly. 

Within  the  class,  they  have  been  political, 
and  politic,  in  the  rudimentary  sense  of  those 
words.  They  have  obviously  learned  whose 
boots  wanted  licking,  and  when  and  how.  Like 
all  those  of  attained  rank  they  have  been  in- 
tent on  appearances,  if  only  because  a  safe 
reputation  is  the  modern  substitute  not  merely 
for  noble  birth,  but  for  talent  as  well.  To  the 
degree  intellect  plays  a  part — and  as  a  threat 
to  conformity  it's  a  risky  possession — it  is 
usually  an  advertisement,  and  one  in  which 
no  one  reads  the  fine  print.  So  last  January 
it  was  far  more  important,  as  Washington 
gossip  noted,  that  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  was 
a  protege  of  David  Rockefeller's  and  a  guest 
at  Averell  Harriman's  Georgetown  house 
than  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  unbroken 
succession  of  misguided,  mediocre  books. 
Like  their  predecessors  for  the  past  three 
decades,  the  ranking  advisers  to  Jimmy  Car- 
ter are  hardly  the  best  and  the  brightest  from 
among  a  large  and  generously  gifted  popula- 
tion. (Indeed,  counting  their  collective  deba- 
cles from  the  LBJ  era  as  well  as  the  pedes- 
trian quality  of  their  other  performances,  they 
may  even  be  worse  and  duller  than  usual.) 
They  are  just  the  most  available,  and  often 
the  least  exceptionable,  from  among  a  class 
of  institutional  survivors.  And  once  more  the 
connecting  thread  of  money  is  crucial  if  also 
paradoxical.  In  many  ways,  these  people  are 
precisely  the  opposite  of  the  classic  capital- 
ist. In  place  of  boldness,  risk,  and  innovation, 
they  prize  routine,  safety,  and  acceptability. 

Middle  management 

So  by  the  traditions  of  the  class,  there 
are  three  main  categories  among  our 
rulers.  The  most  numerous,  of  course, 
are  the  organization  men  whose  parent 
institutions  cluster  geographically  or  finan- 
cially around  Washington.  Then  there  are  the 
few  customary  President's  men,  separated 
from  the  others  perhaps  by  their  narrower  lo- 
cal base  around  the  candidate,  but  practiced 
in  business,  state  government,  or  simply  the 
campaign  in  the  same  class  rules.  Finally, 
there  are  the  politicians,  if  not  in  the  wider 


'Seeing  Jimmy 
Carter  as 
the  agent  of  a 
ruling  class 
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the  next  eight 
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sense  that  Sam  Rayburn  meant  when  he  made 
:  oracular  remark  to  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the 
1960s  that  he'd  feel  better  if  those  fel- 

ws  Rusk,  Bundy,  and  McNamara  had  just 
once  "run  for  sheriff." 

For  most  of  Carter's  proconsuls,  the  na- 
tional watershed  was  not  Watergate  but 
Vietnam.  All  of  them  were  clearly  in  the  ready 
pool  of  potential  rulers  regardless  of  Richard 
Nixon's  fate,  and  would  have  succeeded  soon- 
er or  later  in  a  Democratic  regime.  It  was  the 
war  and  its  selective  wreckage  of  reputations 
that  cleared  away  the  lodged  mandarinate  of 
the  1960s.  The  departure  of  the  Bundys  and 
Rostows  made  room  for  Vance  and  Brown 
and  Brzezinski;  the  tarnish  on  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  domestic  policies  similarly  opened 
the  way  to  second-rank  aspirants  such  as  Har- 
ris, Calif ano,  and  Marshall;  electoral  casual- 
ties of  the  war  years  were  replaced  in  office 
or  on  key  committees  by  people  like  Bergland 
and  Adams.  Never  mind  that  many  of  the  suc- 
cessors were  equally  culpable  for  the  folly  and 
deception  and  waste  of  it  all.  They  were  rela- 
tively obscure  in  a  politics  of  the  conspicuous. 

The  most  important  mark  of  the  ruling 
class,  then,  is  this  sameness  of  values.  Yet  the 
point  is  somehow  frequently  missed.  Thus 
critics  look  for  some  more  precise  cabal  in 
the  Trilateral  Commission,  the  agency  of  U.S., 
European,  and  Japanese  multinational  corpo- 
rations built  by  David  Rockefeller  on  Brzezin- 
ski's  concept,  and  including  in  its  ranks  Car- 
ter, Mondale,  Vance,  Brown,  Blumenthal,  U.N. 
Ambassador  Andrew  Young,  and  several  less- 
er officials.  But  if  the  commission  displays  a 
certain  embarrassing  elitism,  a  preference  for 
far-flung  profits,  and  even  a  benign  distaste 
for  unruly  democracies,  it  is  because  Vance 
et  al.  came  to  it  with  long-demonstrated  fealty 
to  that  ethos.  The  American  "trilateralists" 
were  simply  doing  what  came  naturally  from 
their  own  lives  and  ambitions  by  joining  such 
a  group.  They  and  Time  magazine  can  thus 
honestly  dismiss  the  conspiracy  talk  as  kooky, 
while  behaving  in  office  much  as  their  like- 
minded  peers  on  the  commission  would  hope. 

The  same  chicken-and-egg  problem  clouds 
the  ultimaie  political  coup  of  the  ruling  class 
— its  members'  selection  for  office  by  the 
'^resident.  But  again  such  people  do  not  some- 
how conspire  to  be  picked,  nor  does  a  schem- 
ing politician,  even  one  so  shrewd  as  Jimmy 
Carter,  ga'her  them  to  his  purposes  by  pre- 

ranged  plan.  It  is  true  that  Vance.  Brzezin- 
ski, and  others  early  volunteered  to  advise 
Carter,  and  that  the  candidate  knew  some  of 
them  from  the  trilateral  meetings.  Maneuver 
and  calculation  obviously  played  a  role  on  all 
sides.  But  mostly  they  are  there  sitting  in  Car- 


ter's Cabinet  room,  much  as  they  sat  at  the 
Trilateral  Commission,  or  at  other  committees 
and  showplaces,  because  of  the  largely  tacit 
understanding,  crucial  to  all  ruling  classes,  that 
they  should  be.  The  political  essence  and  peril 
here,  like  that  of  royal  marriages,  is  inbreed- 
ing. Having  aspired  to  the  ruling  class  and 
played  the  game  themselves,  striving  politi- 
cians such  as  Johnson  or  Carter  summon  such 
people  because  they  are  expected  to,  because 
they  are  indeed  "successful,"'  and  because 
their  very  mode  of  success  makes  them  po- 
litically known,  experienced,  and  reliable. 
They  were  "good  managers,"  Carter  an- 
nounced of  his  new  Cabinet,  wishing  as  al- 
ways to  be  little  more  himself,  and  knowing 
that  it  was  not  the  meek  (read  outsiders), 
but  rather  the  organization  men,  who  would 
inherit  the  earth. 


A  ruling  group  is  a  ruling  group  so  long 
as  it  can  nominate  its  successors.  The  Party- 
is  not  concerned  uith  perpetuating  its  blood 
but  uith  perpetuating  itself.  Who  wields 
power  is  not  important  provided  that  the 
hierarchical  structure  remains  always  the 
same.  — George  Orwell,  1984 


Political  theorists  have  long  been 
fascinated  by  the  capacity  of  ruling 
classes  to  rejuvenate  themselves.  In- 
grown aristocracies  soon  peter  out  on 
the  congenital  indifference  or  idiocy  of  their 
offspring  (witness  some  of  our  oldest  allies). 
But  the  modern  political  and  economic  elites  of 
the  industrial  state  have  generally  been  able 
to  replenish  themselves  from  the  lower  es- 
tates, and  our  own  ruling  class  is  an  apt  ex- 
ample, drawing  to  its  subordinate  offices  such 
a  heavy  transfusion  of  younger  candidate 
members.  The  acolytes  come  from  the  edu- 
cational and  general  civil-rights  opportunities 
opened  by  the  affluence  and  reforms  of  the 
past  quarter-century,  particularly  the  post- 
Sputnik  panic  that  put  dependable,  ambitious 
middle-class  kids  on  fast  tracks.  More  imme- 
diately, they  flock  to  Carter  s  sub-Cabinet  and 
bureaucratic  offices  from  the  junior  seats  of 
law  firms,  the  middle  levels  of  business,  some 
foundation  sinecures  of  corporate  money,  and, 
notably,  from  the  Democratic  Congressional 
staffs — which  always  provided  some  recruits, 
but  in  the  swollen  bureaucratic  growth  of  the 
Congress  in  the  past  eight  years  now  form  one 
of  the  largest  pools. 

The  new  people  are  absorbed  by  the  same 
ethic  of  advance  and  reward  that  spurred  their 
elders,  and  are  shielded  from  obstreperous 
rivals  by  the  same  ostracism — deliberate  or 
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self-inflicted — which  keeps  the  ranks  free  of 
Vietnam  dissenters,  unassimilated  minorities, 
or  anybody  with  an  outspoken  and  indepen- 
dent cast  of  mind.  The  tolerable  mobility  of 
American  life  saves  the  ruling  class  not  only 
from  revolution,  but  from  itself. 

Read  after  the  repetitious  biographies  of 
their  Cabinet  superiors,  the  resumes  of  the 
vast  majority  of  middle-level  Carter  appoin- 
tees are  a  bad  dose  of  deja  la.  Of  the  eleven 
deputy  secretaries,  not  one  comes  from  a 
broader  spectrum  of  American  life.  Drawn 
predominantly  from  corporate  law,  business, 
and  Congressional  bureaucracies,  they  are 
people  who,  like  their  patrons,  live  at  the 
most  remote  reaches  of  income  and  social 
contact.  The  names,  degrees,  and  positions 
stretch  on  by  the  dozens,  almost  invariably 
tied  to  financial  or  bureaucratic  tests — this 
firm  or  that  center,  this  vice-presidency  or 
that  fellowship,  all  within  respectable  con- 
fines, their  leisurely  sequence  testifying  to 
the  holder's  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  credentials. 

In  the  welter  of  such  cases,  three  exam- 
ples are  representative.  Thus  the  Dartmouth 
alumni  magazine  proudly  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  Richard  Beattie,  class  of  '61,  to 
supervise  350  lawyers  as  HEW's  deputy  gen- 
eral counsel.  Beattie  is  moving  from  his  com- 
fortable home  in  Rye,  New  York,  and  a  Man- 
hattan partnership  at  Simpson,  Thacher  and 
Bartlett  (Vance's  old  firm),  where  he  spe- 
cialized in  corporate  finance.  He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  one  corporation  providing  legal  ser- 
vices for  the  poor  and  on  the  legal-assistance 
committee  of  the  New  York  bar.  His  qualifi- 
cations, or  motivation,  for  governing  at  HEW 
are  not  clear  from  the  resume — or  are  they? 
Bert  Carp  is  the  well-thought-of  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  White  House  Domestic  Council, 
a  key  policy-making  job.  He  is  a  lawyer  who 
comes  to  the  regime  from  the  Carter  cam- 
paign staff  and  before  that  from  Mondale's 
Senate  staff.  Almost  his  entire  experience  and 
qualification  is  in  his  plodding  years  of  ser- 
vice as  Capitol  Hill  bureaucrat  and,  of  course, 
his  allegiance  to  Mondale.  He  has  patiently 
hung  on,  and  it  is  paying  off.  Anthony  Lake 
(Harvard  class  of  '61)  is  the  State  Depart- 
ment director  of  policy  planning.  After  work- 
ing and  rising  as  a  foreign-service  officer 
under  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach,  and  Henry  Kissinger,  he  resigned  over 
the  1970  invasion  of  Cambodia.  In  a  series 
of  jobs  for  the  1972  Muskie  campaign,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  Car- 
negie Endowment,  he  criticized  Nixon's  for- 
eign policy,  but  never  his  former  or  future 
Democratic  employers.  Privately  he  disdained 


the  grasping  and  isolation  of  the  foreign-af- 
fairs elite,  and  publicly  he  cultivated  and 
served  them.  At  Vance's  urging,  he  worked 
on  the  campaign  and  the  transition,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  place  in  the  State  Department. 
At  thirty-eight,  he  has  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life  in  Washington,  in  quest  of  the  job  he  now 
has. 

Patronage  is  the  lifeblood  of  such  candi- 
date members.  In  a  tiny  universe  where  mur- 
mured opinions  among  the  older  men  spur 
and  sink  careers,  one  does  not  readily  ask 
larger  questions  about  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  lives.  As  for  the  patronage  itself,  it  can 
be  generously  bipartisan  once  basic  issues  of 
reliability  are  settled.  For  instance,  it  was 
Joseph  Califano  who  gave  us  Alexander  Haig, 
by  recommending  Haig  to  Kissinger  in  1969 
on  the  strength  of  Haig's  work  for  Califano  at 
the  Pentagon.  Haig  went  on  to  play  a  critical 
role  in  the  Vietnam  policy  of  1969-72,  and  of 
course  was  Richard  Nixon's  loyal  chief  of  staff 
in  the  last  year  of  the  regime. 

But  then  the  Carter  Administration  has 
benefited  from  the  ruling  class's  bipartisan- 
ship, too.  In  addition  to  Haig,  who  is  now 
NATO  Supreme  Commander,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  rehired  at  the  White  House,  State 
Department,  and  Pentagon  more  than  a  dozen 
key  "non-career"  officials  who  worked  prom- 
inently for  the  Nixon  regime.  At  the  National 
Security  Council  Staff,  for  example,  the  ap- 
parently noncontroversial  fields  of  intelligence 
and  international  economics  are  under  the 
same  men  who  did  the  job  for  Kissinger  for 
eight  years. 

Polite  obscurity 

In  general,  the  powerful  and  the  influen- 
tial in  our  society  shape  the  laws  and  have 
a  great  influence  on  the  legislature  or  the 
Congress.  This  creates  a  reluctance  to 
change  because  the  poiverful  and  the  in- 
fluential have  carved  out  for  themselves  or 
have  inherited  a  privileged  position  in  so- 
ciety, of  wealth  or  social  prominence  or 
higher  education  or  opportunity  for  the 
future.         — Jimmy  Carter,  May  4,  1974 

HAVING  THE  SAME  PEOPLE  in  policy 
positions,  or  at  least  the  same  kind 
of  people,  helps  answer  the  quadren- 
nial public  puzzle  as  to  why  elections 
don't  seem  to  change  government  policy  all 
that  much.  Certainly  there  are  tactical  differ- 
ences within  the  ruling  class,  bitter  personal 
rivalries  (what  boardroom  hasn't  seen  them?), 
and  old  alignments  of  Right  and  Left.  But 
along  with  their  blanketing  ethic  and  patron- 


4The  incumbent 
President  and 
Cabinet  are 
unimaginable 
in  or  near  high 
office  without 
money  and  the 
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earned  by 
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either  for 
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Ro^er  Morris  age  renewal,  the  other  distinguishing  feature 
TinVflVTV  °'  our  g°vernors  is  their  instinctive  aversion 
J11V11V1I  ertain  issues  and  policies. 

CARTER  S  Not  surprisingly,  there  is  a  club  ordinance 
RULING  CI  against  genuinely  controlling  corporate  power 

(and  not  just  those  corporations  whose  boards 
bequeathed  us  Cabinet  officers).  Thus  the  Ad- 
ministration speaks  boldly  on  South  Africa, 
but  is  silent  about  the  petty  apartheid  of  U.S. 
firms  in  that  country,  such  as  Coca-Cola  or 
General  Motors,  or  for  that  matter,  the  dis- 
crimination and  exploitation  by  other  U.S. 
corporations  in  every  other  region  of  the 
world.  When  the  house  radical,  Andrew 
Young,  speaks  of  black  "liberation"  in  South 
Africa,  it  is  in  a  speech  extolling  the  virtues 
of  corporate  profit-sharing  with  blacks  in  At- 
lanta. Presumably,  the  deeper  foreign-policy 
message  is  that  Fascism  is  bad  for  business. 
Another  taboo  subject  is  America's  own  apart- 
heid, the  still  rampant  residential  segregation 
which  mocks  school  desegregation  and  a  gen- 
eration of  legal  progress.  The  Carter  regime, 
after  its  leader's  brief  brush  with  "ethnic  pur- 
ity," can  attack  the  hidden  disgrace  no  more 
than  its  predecessors,  shrinking  from  the  vast 
money,  popular  prejudice,  and  governmental 
complicity  that  underlie  it. 

The  essence  of  the  ruling  class  is  obscurity 
— its  social  obscurity  from  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  the  political  obscurity  of  its  own 
responsibility  for  government.  Sealed  off  by 
its  comparative  wealth  and  security,  preoccu- 
pied with  its  own  demanding  ethic,  it  is  the 
most  serious  casualty  of  what  Archibald  Mac- 
Leish  called  the  divorce  between  "knowing 
and  feeling,"  between  the  relentless  rain  of 
statistics  or  information  about  the  problems  of 
the  nation  and  the  capacity  to  feel  or  experi- 
ence the  human  reality.  The  problem  is  too 
fundamental.  What  indeed  does  Califano  or 
Bell,  so  lately  absorbed  in  Coca-Cola's  corpo- 
rate tribulations,  know  of  babies  stuffed  into 
garbage  cans  in  the  Bronx?  To  command 
Washington  bureaucracies  of  legendary  recal- 
citrance, Jimmy  Carter  hired  a  Cabinet  and 
sub-Cabinet  of  bureaucratic  survivors  whose 
principal  distinction  has  been  their  tractabil- 
ity.  To  deal  with  national  problems  of  want 
and  inequity  comes  a  Democratic  regime  of 
the  relatively  rich  and  insular.  But  simple  as 
the  connection  is,  public  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults is  still  rare,  perhaps  because  it  would 
shatter  the  most  sustaining  myths  of  our  elec- 
toral democracy.  Consider  the  Urban  League's 
reluctant,  almost  incredulous  reaction  this 
summer  to  the  all  too  evident  observation  by 
Vernon  Jordan  that  the  Carter  Administration 
had  done  so  much  less  than  its  leader  had 
promised  for  black  Americans.  What  exactly 


did  the  worldly  members  of  the  league  expect, 
one  might  ask,  of  rulers  who  reside  in  spirit 
and  place  on  the  other  side  of  that  racial  cor- 
don sanitaire  partitioning  every  major  Amer- 
ican city? 

The  elite's  concern  with  class  politics,  the 
aversion  to  controversy  or  public  failure  as 
career  obstacles,  the  cultivated  habits  of  manip- 
ulation, only  build  on  this  sharp,  strangely 
accepted  segregation  of  rulers  and  ruled  in 
America.  The  product  is  a  chronic  furtive- 
ness  which  can  be  amazingly  similar  across 
the  outward  differences  of  party  and  circum- 
stance. Having  worked  for  both,  I  can  testify 
that  the  preparation  for  a  press  conference— 
the  studied  shaving  of  answers,  the  nervous 
sarcasm  about  press  and  public — is  largely  the 
same  for  Henry  Kissinger  in  the  West  Base- 
ment of  the  Nixon  White  House  as  for  Walter 
Mondale  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  quintessential  issue  for  the  ruling  class 
is  energy.  Policy  begins  by  ruling  out  any 
breakup  of  the  monopoly  that  controls  the 
principal  fuels,  and  proceeds  by  promulgating 
a  series  of  marginal  but  endlessly  debatable 
controls.  For  some  forty  years,  such  programs 
have  been  the  fetish,  and  authentic  public 
control  the  anathema  of  the  ruling  class.  But 
if  the  charade  continues  in  foreign  and  do- 
mestic economic  matters,  there  is  a  new,  per- 
haps ultimately  more  disturbing,  set  of  issues 
emerging.  By  the  limits  of  its  temperament 
and  intellect,  not  to  mention  experience,  the 
ruling  class  is  visibly  at  sea  when  confronted 
by  questions  such  as  abortion  or  the  rights 
of  homosexuals.  Thus  Mondale's  revealing  ad- 
mission— after  walking  out  on  a  recent  speech 
in  California  when  heckled  by  homosexuals 
— that  he  did  not  feel  "comfortable"  with 
such  people.  A  generation  that  has  condi- 
tioned itself  to  such  self-serving  conformity 
in  so  many  ways  may  be  able  to  deal  with 
poverty,  much  as  a  foundation  executive 
charts  a  selling  campaign  in  the  slums.  But 
when  the  issue  cuts  across  and  deep  through 
the  old  categories  to  expose  questions  of  val- 
ues, the  ruling  class  is  by  definition  in  trouble. 

The  policy  evasions  can  long  survive,  how- 
ever, because  Mondale  can  walk  away  from 
the  hecklers,  and  the  larger  Washington  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  returns  is  as  "uncom- 
fortable" with  them  as  he.  By  a  kind  of  old-boy 
formalism — a  combination  of  medieval  per- 
sonal homage  and  a  certain  modern  procedu- 
ral deference — the  ruling  class  makes  its  peace 
with  the  rest  of  Congress  and  the  press,  both 
with  their  own  oligarchies  to  protect,  and  both 
still  satisfied  to  put  form  and  prerogative  over 
substance. 

How  did  we  come  to  be  ruled  by  the  ersatz 
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expertise  of  people  who  are  adept  only  at  the 
rules  of  their  confined  world?  Like  the  rest  of 
us,  most  American  historians  are  loath  to  talk 
in  unpatriotic  class  terms.  But  it  is  clear  that 
between  the  age  of  Jefferson  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  frontier  a  century  later,  the  bal- 
ance of  government  shifted  steadily  from 
qualities  of  intellect  or  representative  politics 
to  the  weight  of  money.  The  turning  point 
probably  came,  however,  with  the  erection  of 
a  modern  interventionist  government  in  the 
Thirties  and  Forties,  making  the  Washington 
bureaucracies  an  often  caricatured  replica  of 
large  economic  organizations,  and  fastening 
on  the  taxpayer  (as  on  the  shareholder  and 
consumer)  the  management  of  the  organiza- 
tion's wards,  who  by  definition  were  bred  to 
manage  little  more  than  their  own  rise.  The 
ruling  class  owes  much  of  its  status  to  the  big- 
ness of  government  and  to  the  myth  of  com- 
petence in  institutional  politics,  neither  of 
which  seems  likely  to  change  in  our  lifetime. 
What  is  worse  about  the  present  regime,  as 
distinct  from  its  Republican  forerunners,  is 
that  there  has  been  so  much  pretense — and 
so  much  apparent  public  credulity — that  it  is 
something  else.  In  fact,  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration has  not  only  restored  to  office  the  pre- 
dictable succession  of  Johnson  exiles,  but  also 
taken  on  many  of  the  younger  public-interest 
advocates  in  consumerism,  auto  saftey,  or  en- 
vironmental affairs  who  had  gathered  in  Wash- 
ington opposition  over  the  past  several  years. 
After  nearly  a  year,  the  effect  has  been  to  dis- 
arm public  lobbies  and  to  corrupt  once  anti- 
bureaucratic  elements,  with  no  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  government  policy.  A  ruling  class  pre- 
fers nothing  so  much,  after  all,  as  to  rule. 


Programs  of  a  political  nature  are  im- 
portant end  products  of  social  quality  that 
can  be  effective  only  if  the  underlying 
structure  of  social  values  is  right.  The  so- 
cial values  are  right  only  if  the  individual 
values  are  right.  — Robert  M.  Pirsig 

Zen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Maintenance 

HAVING  embraced  lives  as  scenarios, 
our  rulers  seem  to  have  pinned  the 
fate  of  the  rest  of  us  to  that  du- 
bious philosophy.  Not  that  the  coun- 
try was  ever  an  Eden  misled;  some  of  the 
most  confining  and  antidemocratic  impulses 
of  the  ruling  class — its  reverence  for  money, 
its  inertia,  its  worship  of  empty  credentials 
and  advertisements — grow  from  cultural  flaws 
I  that  are  truly  national.  Yet  whether  their  val- 
ues are  derived  or  imposed,  our  governors 
project  an  unflattering  image  of  America.  Be- 
yond a  Washington  regime  in  ceaseless  jock- 


eying, we  have  become  a  people  similarly 
craven  for  means  without  regard  for  the  ends 
— for  the  use  of  technology  and  bureaucracy 
to  generate  more  of  both,  without  asking, 
any  more  than  our  rulers  pause  to  ask  about 
their  lives  and  system,  about  the  quality  or 
meaning  of  it  all.  Missing  most  of  all  from 
the  ruling  class — and  perhaps  the  absence  is 
essential  to  its  serenity,  if  not  its  survival — is  a 
sense  of  themselves  beyond  the  resume  entry 
of  the  moment,  a  genuine  seriousness  of  com- 
mitment beyond  self.  And  that  is  missing, 
too,  in  the  nation  they  govern. 

There  is,  of  course,  inevitable  pathos  and 
melancholy  in  such  a  life.  That  is  why,  as  a 
final  trait,  our  rulers  are  a  class  with  so  much 
palpable  privilege  and  so  comparatively  little 
visible  elan. 

Seen  at  close  range,  our  rulers  are  neither 
particularly  impressive  in  their  power  nor  con- 
temptible for  its  misplacement.  They  are,  as 
one  might  expect  from  their  sociology,  gen- 
erally ordinary  creatures,  often  ensnared  in  the 
system  and  in  a  sense  forlornly  unwilling  vic- 
tims of  it  as  much  as  the  citizenry  over  whom 
they  preside.  The  toll  is  frequently  most  aw- 
ful on  families.  There  was  a  moment  in  1975, 
for  example,  when  two  of  Henry  Kissinger's 
most  senior  State  Department  aides  could  be 
found  anxiously  visiting  the  same  adolescent 
ward  of  a  Washington  psychiatric  hospital, 
their  children  in  some  part  the  casualties  of 
too  many  years  of  maneuver  and  ambition. 

The  attrition  of  the  "use"  philosophy  on 
its  practitioners  is  relentless,  from  the  loaded 
briefing  books  prepared  late  at  night  to  the 
deadening  interagency  meetings  and  the  din- 
ners with  Xerox-copy  superiors  and  spouses. 
Many  of  the  junior  men  of  the  Carter  regime, 
such  as  Anthony  Lake  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, now  sadly  find  themselves  enduring  all 
that,  much  as  they  did  under  Johnson  or  Nix- 
on, and  with  questions  that  can  never  be  an- 
swered. We  have  long  been  held  fast  by  such 
mores,  but  seldom  with  more  false  sentiment 
and  sheer  misrepresentation  than  under  this 
Jimmy  Carter  regime  of  "outsiders."  There 
may  come  a  moment  when  the  nation  de- 
mands more  authentic  leadership  than  our 
shallow  leaders  can  muster,  more  courage  than 
organization  men  have  left.  But  we  seem  des- 
tined for  some  time  to  go  on  knowing  far  more 
than  we  feel — and  wondering  in  willing  na- 
ivete why  government  does  not  represent  us. 

Like  most  ruling  classes,  ours  is  probably 
entrenched  until,  by  degeneration,  it  drives  it- 
self from  power.  At  least  in  that  sense,  1984 
is  not  only  the  date  of  the  next  probable  shuf- 
fle of  offices;  it  is  a  state  of  the  Union  that 
is  already  here.  □ 


'It  is  a  hallmark 
of  our  rulers 
that  the  quiet 
omnipotence 
of  money  is 
rarely  acknowl- 
edged. So 
powerful,  so 
pervasive, 
it  is  the  god  no 
one  need  au- 
dibly profess." 


HARPER'S 
OCTOBER  1977 
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HORTUS 

EYSTETTENSIS 

. . .  r  Lfier  unique  plant  graphics  are  offered 
you  from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) 

The  Collection  The  New  York  Botanical 

Garden  Poster  Print  Series  is  taken  from  illustrations  in  their  rare  book 
collection.  Many  of  the  illustrations  were  made  in  the  1 500' s  and  1 600*5 
and  are  to  this  day  the  finest  examples  of  flower  and  plant  art.  The 
Botanical  Garden  poster  prints  are  accurate  in  every  detail  with  colors 
faithfully  reproduced  on  quality  paper. 

The  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  Ecology  Wall  Chart 
Series  features  1 1  different  plant  environs  from  sand  dunes  to  meadows 
to  woodlands.  Each  chart  shows  more  than  thirty  plant  species  in  great 
detail  with  both  Latin  and  common  name  listed  next  to  each  plant.  The 
charts  are  a  handy  reference  source  as  well  as  a  tastefull  wall  hanging. 
The  artist,  Barbara  Nicholson,  spent  months  of  research  on  each  subject 
before  doing  the  actual  painting.  Each  plant  was  painted  fresh  in  its 
natural  setting  before  incorporation  in  each  wall  chart. 


CULINAK*  HERBS 


.and  the  connection 


Just  as  you  enjoy  observing  and  caring 
for  plants  in  your  home,  you  will  enjoy  the 
vivid  color  and  beautiful  detail  of  these  poster 
prints  and  wall  charts  for  years  to  come. 
They  make  ideal  Christmas  gifts  for  your 
nature-loving  friends. 

And  most  important,  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  each  sale  will  go  to  help  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
non-profit  horticultural  institutions. 


SUNFLOWER  (A-l) 
(Hortus  Eystettensis) 
The  glory  of  the  sunflower  is 
suggested  in  this  famous  Re- 
naissance engraving.  24"x36" 
$6.00.  Add  $1.  shipping. 


CULINARY  HERBS  (A-2) 
A  collection  of  40  of  the  most 
common  herbs,  most  of  which 
are  found  in  the  United  States. 
Shown  with  both  Latin  and 
common  names.  24"x31". 
$5.00  add  $1.  shipping. 

MEADOWS  (A-3) 
35  of  the  most  common  plants 
with  flowers  in  full  color.  Sea- 
sons from  left  to  right. 
24"x31"$5.00.  add$l. 
shipping. 


SAND  DUNES 


"  felt 


SAND  DUNES  (A-4) 
At  the  top  of  the  chart  the 
succession  from  left  to  right  is 
that  of  the  early  to  late  col- 
onisers, while  lower  down  de- 
tailed pictures  are  shown.  The 
principle  of  Progression  of 
Space  and  Time  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  24"x31".  $5.00. 
add  $  1 .  for  shipping. 


WALL  CHARTS  NOT 
SHOWN: 

$5.00  plus  $1.00  for  shipping 

HEATHLAND.  The  seasons 
from  Spring  to  Autumn.  (A-8) 
WASTE  GROUND 
and  WEEDS.  (A-9) 
HEDGEROWS.  Typical 
British  countryside 
Hedgerows.  (A- 10) 
MOUNTAIN  PLANTS.(A-ll) 
FRESHWATER  PLANTS. 
Floating  plants  of  ponds  and 
rivers  with  background  plants 
of  the  banks (A-12) 
SALT  MARSHES.  Plants 
and  seaweeds  of  the  tidal 
estuaries.  (A- 13) 
DECIDUOUS 
WOODLAND.  Seasonal  em- 
phasis on  the  natural  cycle  of 
woodlands  (A-14) 


Matfo*  Venice.  t565 


Stanhopea  tigrina 


LAVENDER  (A- 5) 

Mattioli  was  personal  physi- 
cian to  Maximilian  I,  and  an 
acknowledged  authority  on 
medicinal  plants.  His  book 
was  published  in  1565. 
24" x 36".  $6.00  add$l. 
shipping. 


CATTLEYA  SKINNERI 
ORCHID  (A-6) 
Frequent  y  called  Flor  de  San 
Sebastian,  the  orchid  blooms 
in  March  and  bears  1 2  or  mo  e 
blossoms  at  the  same  time. 
Reproduced  from  an  illustra- 
tion in  Bateman's  orchid 
book,  published  in  1843. 
24" x 36"  $7.00  add$l. 
shipping. 


STANHOPEA  TIGRIN 
ORCHID  (A-7) 
Stanhopea  Tigrina  is  one  of 
the  largest  orchids,  possessing 
rich  coloration  and  fragrance 
24" x 36".  $7.00  add$l. 
shipping. 


BOTANICAL  GARDEN,  Dept.  H10,  Bronx,  N  Y.  10458 


Item  # 


Quantity 


Total  (NY  residents,  add  sales  tax)  $ . 


Name 


Address_ 
City  


State. 


Zip, 


For  gift  address  other  than  your  own. 
Name  


Ado  ... 
City  


State. 


Zip. 


#27  on  the  rocks. 

Ah,  pre-revolutionary  Russia.  Shimmering  with 
history  and  Peter  Smirnoff's  Vodkas.  Then  the  Bolsheviks 
arrived.  Well,  so  much  for  then.  Now,  our  #27— Smirnoff  Silver 
by  name— is  a  version  of  one  of  those  original  vodkas.  As 
such,  we  recommend  you  drink  Silver  untarnished— that 
is,  straight  from  the  freezer  or  on  the  rocks. 
Even  add  vermouth  if  you  have  no  soul 
for  history.  And  of  course,  don't  overdo. 
That's  counter-productive. 


Smimo 


ff filter 


90.4  proof. 


imof!  Silver*  Vodka.  90. 4  Proof  Distilled  from  gram 
Pierre  Smimol' Fls  (Div  ot  Heublein. Inc  I  Hartlord. Conn 


THE 
DESERT 
EMPIRE 


In  its  desperate  search  for  water,  the  American 
West  meets  the  limits  of  the  technological  ideal 

by  George  Sibley 


Anyone  interested,  for  whatever  reason,  in  the 
study  of  water  in  the  W est  will  in  the  end  concen- 
trate on  the  Colorado,  wildest  of  rivers,  foaming, 
raging,  rushing  southward — jrratic,  headlong,  in- 
congruous in  the  desert.  — John  McPhee 
Encounters  with  the  Archdruid 

THIS  IS  A  story  about  a  river,  but  it  is  also 
about  the  desert.  I  should  begin  by  admitting 
that  I  am  no  lover  of  the  desert.  I  find  a  cer- 
tain fascination  in  its  strange,  disturbing  beau- 
ty; but  I  am  ultimately  repelled — by  the  heat,  by  the 
dead  stillness  when  it's  still  and  the  spinning  dust  sen- 
tinels when  it's  not,  but  most  of  all  by  the  dryness. 

I  don't  think  a  lack  of  love  for  something  like  the 
desert  precludes  a  basic  understanding  of  it.  The  first 
time  I  was  out  in  the  desert,  I  was  coming  up  through 
the  Navajo  reservation.  It  was  a  magnificent  afternoon: 
thunderheads  rolling  up,  lightning  firing  back  and 
forth — I  was  on  a  motorcycle,  so  I  naturally  thought 
I  was  in  for  a  soaking.  But  there  were  only  the  birga — 
the  teasing  trailers  of  rain  starting  toward  the  earth, 
then  fading  away  to  nothing,  vaporized  by  the  heat 
rising  off  the  desert  floor. 

Anyone  who  has  spent  a  few  afternoons  in  the  des- 
ert has  probably  seen  the  clouds  billow  up  and  try  to 
rain  on  it,  but  the  trailing  gray  sheets  and  ribbons  of 
rain  (often  woven  with  segments  of  rainbow)  are  va- 
porized by  the  desert's  shield  of  heat  long  before  they 
can  reach  the  ground.  And  when  the  rain  does  man- 
age to  find  its  opening  and  pour  in  a  cloudburst,  the 
earth  is  baked  so  hard  that  even  then  it  fights  the  down- 
pour; the  water  doesn't  stay  with  the  ground  but  goes 
ripping  off,  itself  frustrated  and  raging  by  then,  to 


see  what  it  can  find  to  tear  up,  break  down,  and  gen- 
erally raise  hell  with. 

The  desert,  in  short,  rejects  water;  and  being  myself 
not  much  more  than  an  uncountable  number  of  minus- 
cule water  vessels,  I  feel  the  rebuff:  whatever  rejects 
water  rejects  me,  and  the  feeling  is  mutual.  I  resolve 
the  antipathy  by  generally  staying  away  from  deserts. 

What  this  story  is  about,  then,  is  the  temptation  that 
periodically  comes  over  people  to  take  the  rebuff  as  a 
challenge  to  go  fight  the  desert — "make  it  bloom,"  as 
they  say.  Many  of  our  great  ancestral  civilizations — 
Egypt,  the  so-called  Fertile  Crescent,  Persia,  India,  cen- 
tral Mexico — evolved  in  areas  with  a  semi-arid  or  arid 
climate.  The  key  technology  here  has  always  been  the 
ability  to  divert  and  spread  the  water  of  rivers  onto 
lands  otherwise  too  dry  for  agriculture. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  own  cultural  tradition  to  think  of 
these  ancient  civilizations  and  their  great  temple-cities 
as  evil  and  corrupt  places — they  were,  after  all,  the 
Egypt  from  which  Moses  led  the  faithful,  the  Babylon 
whose  towers  God  cast  down,  the  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah from  which  the  righteous  fled,  all  of  them  sprung 
from  the  alienated  seed  of  that  Cain  whose  "innovative 
agriculture"  the  old  I  Am  of  the  desert  refused  to  ac- 
cept. If  we  can  accept  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  what 
we  call  Western  civilization  with  its  "Judeo-Christian 
heritage"  to  come  to  America,  then  we  should  probably 
also  accept  that  at  least  part  of  the  effort  we  have  been 
gearing  up  for,  in  a  thousand  years  of  phenomenal 
technological  advance,  was  our  own  confrontation  with 
the  same  age-old  nemesis  and  challenge,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Great  American  Desert  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  its  mad  river,  the  Colorado. 


George  Sibley,  a  former  newspaper  editor  and  owner,  is  a  free-lance  writer  living  in  Colorado. 
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A  modern  miracle 

THE  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  is  interesting  no 
matter  what  the  weather — I  have  been  living 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  for  eleven  years, 
and  one  of  my  greatest  appetites  is  for  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  this  region's  development.  But 
there  is  a  more  specific  reason  for  wanting  to  look  at 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  this  year — 1977  has  been  a 
very  dry  year  in  the  West.1 

It  is  the  driest  year  on  record,  and  it  follows  like 
death  after  disease  on  the  heels  of  a  relatively  dry  year 
in  1975-76  (the  "water  year"  begins  in  October).  The 
last  year  of  comparable  drought  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  1934;  the  Sierras  haven't  seen  a  winter  and 
spring  so  bad  since  1924.  The  summer  months'  precipi- 
tation has  been  closer  to  normal  for  most  of  the  re- 
gion, but  the  entire  West  is  most  heavily  dependent  on 
the  snows  that  feed  its  rivers,  and  there  was  simply 
next  to  no  snow  last  winter. 

A  strange  thing  about  this  year  of  drought  in  the 
West  is  that,  while  nearly  all  of  the  few  humid  and 
many  semi-arid  areas  of  the  continent  west  of  the 
Rockies  are  running  short  of  water,  the  very  heart  of 
the  Great  American  Desert  (if  a  desert  could  be  said 
to  have  a  heart)  is  hardly  suffering  at  all.  The  disaster 
of  drought  in  the  West — notably  in  Northern  California 
— has  received  a  great  deal  of  morbidly  statistical  press 
attentiorrthis  year,  but  a  much  more  interesting  story 
has  gone  more  or  less  unnoticed,  and  that  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  drought  in  the  West — notably  in  Southern 
California — is  not  a  disaster.  Not  this  year,  at  any  rate; 
not  yet. 

At  a  water-project  hearing  this  spring  in  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado,  an  Aspen  lawyer  made  the  rather 
lawyerly  distinction  that  a  "drought"  is  not  automat- 
ically a  "disaster";  a  drought  is  only  a  shortage  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  shortage  of  water  is  only  a  disaster  if  some- 
one was  dependent  on  the  water  that  didn't  materialize. 
But  in  the  driest  year  in  recent  history,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  not  yet  suffering  a  serious  shortage  of  water. 

There  is  a  "mandatory  conservation"  program  in  ef- 
fect for  Los  Angeles  and  other  water  districts  in  the 
Los  Angeles-San  Diego  megalopolis,  but  this  is  due 
more  to  "technical  difficulties"  and  the  limitations  of  the 
water-transportation  system  than  to  any  actual  water 
shortage;  even  if  the  11  million  residents  of  these  coast- 
al cities  were  to  go  on  actual  rationing,  there  would  be 
no  danger  in  the  foreseeable  future  of  the  "total  dry- 
up"  that  is  threatening  some  municipal  water  districts 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

And  out  in  the  irrigated  desert  of  the  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valleys,  it  has  been  agribusiness  as  usual  this 
year.  Where  the  1934  drought  cost  Imperial  Valley 
farmers  around  $10  million  in  lost  crops,  this  year  they 
will  bring  in  normal  harvests  with  a  total  value  ap- 
proaching $500  million. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  that  nearly  all  of  South- 
ern California  is  arid  land  receiving  less  than  ten  inches 
of  precipitation  a  year  (ten  to  twenty  along  the  coast) 
— with  all  of  the  agricultural  lands  getting  five  or  less — 
it  seems  evident  that  in  this  driest  of  years  a  "miracle" 
as  well  as  a  "disaster"  has  occurred  in  the  West. 


The  "miracle,"  if  such  it  be,  can  be  traced  directly 
by  a  number  of  supply  lines  back  to  the  Lower  Colora- 
do River.  Eighty  percent  of  the  water  for  all  uses  in 
Southern  California  comes  from  the  Lower  Colorado — 
and  when  I  say  "all  uses,"  I  mean  all:  we  have  not  just 
moved  into  the  desert  with  a  canteen  and  washbasin; 
we've  gone  in  with  the  kitchen  sink,  flush  toilet,  wa- 
tered lawn,  and  swimming  pool;  every  use  that  man 
has  invented  for  water  we've  taken  out  into  that  desert 
and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Lower  Colorado.  And 
a  great  deal  of  that  water  is  taken  over  strange  terrain 
to  distant  places  the  river  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  going  on  its  own. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  lack  of 
aesthetics  in  what  amounts  to  dismantling  a  living  nat- 
ural river  and  reconstructing  from  the  parts  a  mechan- 
ical waterworks.  Counter  to  that  criticism  is  the  argu- 
ment that  there  are  aesthetics  and  there  are  aesthetics: 
the  quest  for  predictability,  efficiency,  and  full  use  of 
resources  constitutes  an  aesthetic,  too.  And  advocates 
of  the  "new  river"  will  now  be  able  to  point  to  two 
proving  years:  1952,  when  Hoover  Dam  and  Lake 
Mead  damped  down  one  of  the  largest  spring  floods  on 
record  to  a  manageable  flow  below  the  dam;  and 
1977,  when  the  storage  behind  two  great  dams  negated 
the  driest  year.  Maybe  from  a  river-lover's  point  of 
view  it  looks  plumb  awful  in  a  normal  year,  but  the 
point  is,  it  looks  just  as  plumb  awful  in  an  abnormal 
year;  from  field  and  city,  what  looks  pretty  good  is  & 
river  that  is  regular,  dependable,  efficient,  and  well  run. 

None  of  which  you  could  have  said  about  the  old 
river,  no  matter  how,  well,  riverine  it  might  have  been. 


Marching  Song 

This  vast  plain  of  opulent  soil — the  mighty  delta 
of  a  mighty  river — is  rich  in  the  potentialities  of 
production  beyond  any  land  in  our  country  which 
has  ever  known  the  plow.  Yet  here  it  has  slept  for 
ages,  dormant,  useless,  silent.  It  has  stood  barred 
and  padlocked  against  the  approach  of  mankind. 
What  is  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  door  to  modern 
enterprise  and  human  genius?  It  is  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado. Whoever  shall  control  the  right  to  divert  these 
turbid  ivaters  will  be  the  master  of  this  empire. 

—William  E.  Smythe,  Sunset,  1900 


THE  modern  HISTORY  of  the  Colorado  River 
could  be  said  to  have  begun  at  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  called  Lee's  Ferry,  Arizona.  There's 
no  longer  a  ferry  at  Lee's  Ferry,  but  the  spot 
is  still  important  for  its  relatively  easy  access  to  what 
used  to  be  America's  most  inaccessible  river.  Lee's  Fer- 
ry— or  "Lonely  Dell,"  as  John  Lee  himself  called  it — 
amounts  to  a  pastoral  incongruity.  The  river  slides  by 
quietly,  greenish-clear  today  between  green  banks  of 
the  ubiquitous  "well-drinker"  shrubs,  willow  and  tam- 
arisk. But  that  pastoral  quality  ends  abruptly  within  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  river  as  the  land  slants  up,  be- 
coming browner  through  clumps  and  croppings  of 
saltbush  and  ricegrass,  rabbit  brush  and  yucca,  then 
completely  bare  as  red-brown  sandstone  sweeps  up- 
ward into  the  Echo  Cliffs  on  the  east  side,  the  Ver- 
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milion  Cliffs  on  the  west.  The  cliffs  close  in  upstream 
where  the  river  emerges  from  what  used  to  be  the  Glen 
Canyons  of  the  Colorado;  downstream,  the  cliffs  grad- 
ually open  out  to  border  the  broad  and  barren  Marble 
Platform — but  the  river  there  is  no  longer  with  the 
land;  it  has  dipped  again,  gnawed  down,  and  turned 
white  and  foamy  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark  gash. 

It  was  at  this  point,  Lee's  Ferry,  that  we  divided  the 
Colorado  in  two  in  1922.  That  was  only  a  "paper  divi- 
sion" then,  of  course.  But  forty-one  years  after  that 


paper  division,  the  gates  were  closed  on  an  impressive 
concrete  structure  just  seventeen  miles  upriver,  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam;  and  that  did  the  job  for  sure. 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  backs  up  a  body  of  water,  Lake 
Powell,  which  amounts  to  nearly  the  equivalent  of  what 
used  to  flow  down  the  Colorado  River  in  two  years. 
The  water  flowing  into  the  lake  today  mixes  with  the 
water  from  the  past  fourteen  years;  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter that  flows  out  of  the  lake  reflects  not  the  influx  from 
upriver  but  demands  from  downriver. 
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This  being  the  case,  it  seems  almost  fatuous  and  sen- 
timental to  continue  to  think  of  the  Colorado  River  as 
a  single  entity.  For  all  practical  purposes  there  are  now 
two  rivers — interdependent,  to  be  sure,  but  separate, 
and  under  separate  management.  To  the  extent  that 
life  is  both  more  tenable  and  potentially  enjoyable 
when  one's  aesthetic  sense  is  reconciled  to  immutable 
realities,  I  for  one  intend  to  try  to  think  of  the  Colora- 
do as  two  rivers. 

To  describe  the  two  rivers  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner:  the  Upper  Colorado  River  is  generally  pat- 
terned after  a  "natural"  river,  with  many  sources  and 
a  single  destination;  the  Lower  Colorado  River,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  patterned  more  after,  say,  a  municipal 
waterworks,  with  a  single  primary  source  and  many 
destinations.  The  river  managers  refer  to  the  two  re- 
gions served  by  the  rivers  as  the  Upper  Basin  and  the 
Lower  Basin;  but  I  think  Upper  and  Lower  Service 
Areas  would  be  more  accurate,  because  (especially  in 
the  Lower  Basin)  the  water  is  frequently  made  to  vio- 
late the  most  basic  law  of  water  flow  in  a  "river  basin": 
it  has  to  flow  uphill. 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  almost  exactly  duplicates 
the  course  of  the  Old  Colorado  River  and  its  major 
tributaries — the  Green,  Yampa,  Grand  (or  Colorado), 
Gunnison,  Dolores,  and  San  Juan  Rivers — until  it 
reaches  a  point  not  far  south  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Green  and  the  Grand  in  western  Utah.  There  it  flows 
into  Lake  Powell.  Its  primary  function  is  obviously  to 
provide  a  regular  controlled  flow  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Lower  Colorado. 

The  Lower  Colorado's  headwaters  are  at  the  base  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam,  where  the  "spent  water"  from  pow- 
er generation  wells  up  from  the  turbine  outflows — a 
scene  not  unlike  what  the  upwelling  burble  of  a  moun- 
tain spring  might  look  like  to  an  ant  watching  from 
a  rock. 

The  first  section  is  operated  primarily  as  a  recrea- 
tional facility,  for  Grand  Canyon  rafting — open  from 
June  through  September.  But  from  the  end  of  the  can- 
yons at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Mead,  behind  Hoover 
Dam,  it  is  business  first  and  pleasure  when  you  can 
get  it  on  the  Lower  Colorado.  This  river  has  to  water 
what  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  calls  a  "desert  em- 
pire." an  empire  made  up  of  the  states  of  California 
(south  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains),  Arizona,  and 
Nevada. 

It  is  my  intention  here  to  consider  only  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  and  elements  of  its  story — far  too  big 
and  involved  a  story  to  consider  in  its  totality,  but  one 
that,  I  hope,  we  can  get  the  gist  of.  Someday  I  hope  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  Upper  River  too.  But  to  a  great  de- 
gree its  story  has  yet  to  be  written  in  fact  and  deed, 
while  the  story  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River  is  in  its 
last  chapters.  Or  so  it  would  seem  at  present. 

The  Old  Colorado 

IN  A  statistical  summary  of  the  world's  great  riv- 
ers, the  Old  Colorado  would  not  be  too  near  the 
top — in  length  and  volume  of  flow,  it  would  fall 
somewhere  between  the  Euphrates  (larger)  and  the 
Tigris  (smaller). 


Its  most  distinctive  feature  was  probably  its  com- 
paratively steep  fall  for  its  relatively  short  run — -12,000 
feet  in  just  under  1,500  miles.  A  full  third  of  this  drop 
came  after  the  river  had  accumulated  the  strength  con- 
tributed by  most  of  its  tributaries.  This  wouldn't  have 
meant  a  thing  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  Mesopo- 
tamians — it  didn't,  in  fact,  mean  much  but  trouble  to 
John  Wesley  Powell  when  he  descended  through  those 
steep  canyons  around  1870.  But  by  1880  Thomas  Edi- 
son had  developed  the  light  bulb,  and  the  first  practical 
turbines  had  just  been  developed. 

The  Old  Colorado  owed  its  "power  potential"  to  an 
unusual  tectonic  event.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  a  ma- 
ture stream  that  existed  in  a  relatively  harmonious 
symbiotic  relationship  with  the  now-barren  highlands 
we  call  the  Colorado  Plateau.  You  can  stand  today  at 
a  place  like  the  San  Juan  Goosenecks  overlook  and 
see  the  slow  bends  and  sensuous  meanders  of  a  lazy 
river  taking  the  longest  possible  route  through  the  land 
it  waters,  as  if  so  enjoying  the  relationship  that  it  hates 
to  get  on  its  way.  but  today  those  meanders  are  carved 
into  1,000  feet  of  sloping  shale  and  limestone. 

What  happened  was  that,  under  the  influence  of 
whatever  tectonic  pressures,  the  river's  land  began  to 
rise — very  slowly,  of  course:  slowly  enough  so  that  the 
Colorado  River  could  continue  to  flow  down  to  the  sea 
through  the  simple  expedient  of  eating  a  little  deeper 
into  the  land  all  the  time.  And  so  the  river  and  its 
plane  were  separated:  the  land  going  dry  and  desolate 
as  the  water  fell  away,  and  the  river  wandering  with- 
out beneficent  purpose  through  its  own  deepening  laby- 
rinths of  sterile  stone. 

The  canyons  the  Old  Colorado  carved  in  the  slowly 
rising  Colorado  Plateau  massif  are  tremendously  im- 
pressive, but  to  truly  get  a  feel  for  the  power  the  riv- 
er had  you  need  to  go  driving  through  the  Imperial 
Valley,  well  west  of  the  river  in  Southern  California. 
After  half  a  day  of  driving  west  and  north  toward  In- 
dio,  through  what  resembles  an  overgrown  Illinois 
dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  desert,  you  find  yourself 
approaching  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  with  their 
rocky  foothills  in  the  foreground — and  suddenly,  there 
along  the  base  of  those  rocky  foothills,  well  above  the 
level  of  the  road,  is  an  unmistakable  waterline,  the  bath- 
tub ring  of  an  ancient  sea.  For  the  past  three  or  four 
hours  you've  been  traveling  below  sea  level. 

Geologists  have  pieced  together  the  explanation  for 
this  old  shoreline  above  the  floor  of  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley. Once  the  Gulf  of  California  extended  all  the  way 
north  to  Indio,  and  a  little  beyond — about  half  again 
as  long  as  it  is  now.  But  when  you  dig  a  hole  the  size 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  you've  got  a  lot  of  dirt  to  get  rid 
of,  and  when  the  Old  Colorado  River  was  draining  the 
last  advances  and  retreats  of  the  Pleistocene  glaciations 
it  must  have  been  a  river  of  unimaginable  power,  sweep- 
ing out  of  its  ground-out  canyons  in  a  chocolate  flood. 
It  laid  down  its  load  of  mud  in  an  alluvial  plain  two 
and  three  hundred  feet  thick  in  places,  then  began 
pushing  out  into  the  gulf,  until  the  spreading  delta- 
cone  completely  diked  off  the  upper  end. 

Thereafter,  the  river  seems  to  have  developed  the 
habit  of  running  off  the  south  side  of  its  delta,  into  the 
Gulf  of  California,  trying  to  fill  it  up  (though  Cocopah 
Indian  stories  indicate  that  from  time  to  time  it  changed 
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its  course  and  went  off  into  the  basin  to  the  north) .  But 
the  evaporation  under  the  hot  subtropical  sun  is  six 
feet  per  vear  in  Southern  California,  and  the  entire 
waters  of  the  cutoff  portion  of  the  gulf  might  have  dis- 
appeared in  less  than  a  century.  As  the  post-glacial  riv- 
er dropped  to  its  present  quantity  of  flow — 12  million  . 
to  18  million  acre-feet  a  year* — the  river  couldn't  get 
ahead  of  the  sun  in  any  attempts  to  refill  the  basin. 

By  the  time  the  first  Spaniards  came  north  from 
Mexico  more  than  500  years  ago,  the  Old  Colorado 
might  not  have  been  the  river  it  was  when  it  was  cut- 
ting its  canyons  and  filling  the  gulf,  but  it  was  still  as 
powerful,  erratic,  and  rambunctious  as  a  Greek  god. 
Especially  erratic.  In  a  normal  year  its  flow  varied 
tenfold  from  low  stage  to  high.  Where  it  formed  the 
shape-shifting  border  between  Arizona  and  California, 
it  would  be  a  pathetic  stream  through  most  of  the  win- 
ter, trying  to  braid  a  way  through  great  washes  of  al- 
luvial junk  and  the  rapid  annual  growth  of  the  "well- 
drinker"  willows.  But.  come  May,  it  would  begin  to 
grow — -no  particular  hurry,  just  getting  a  little  bigger, 
broader,  deeper,  and  browner  by  the  day,  creeping  up 
into  and  then  over  the  willows.  It  would  gradually 
spread  out  to  low  ridges  that  one  wouldn't  even  re- 
motely connect  with  the  winter  river — its  own  self- 
made  dikes  and  levees.  It  was  not  a  wall-of-water  flood 
running  like  an  advance  of  berserkers  under  a  storm- 
ing sky;  this  was  a  flood  that  ran  in  an  amiable  and 
leisurely  fashion  under  sunny  skies,  eating  pleasantly  at 
everything  it  could  reach.  Most  years  it  ran  comfort- 
ably between  its  own  dikes;  other  years  it  ate  them 
too,  melted  them  like  brown  sugar,  and  went  running 
off  to  play  with  fields  and  houses,  horses  and  old  trees. 
Then,  in  the  same  leisurely  fashion,  it  would  begin  to 
drop  off — and  drop  and  drop,  until  once  more  it  was  a 
little  creek  picking  its  way  through  its  own  junk. 

It  had  its  wall-of-water  rages  too,  to  be  sure:  a  sud- 
den heavy  thunderstorm  up  on  the  plateau,  a  wet-fall 
snow  low  in  the  piedmont,  and  in  its  salad  days  the 
Colorado  had  a  Doppelgdnger  as  well,  a  shadow-river 
that  met  the  Colorado  at  Fort  Yuma:  that  was  the  Gila, 
which  was  running  either  twenty  feet  below  its  bed  or 
twenty  feet  above  it.  The  Gila,  with  its  major  tribu- 
taries, the  Salt  and  the  Verde,  the  San  Pedro  and  Santa 
Cruz,  drained  most  of  Arizona,  when  there  was  any- 
thing to  drain.  When  there  was,  it  mostly  came  all  at 
once — and  it  is  still  capable  of  overrunning  its  check 
dams  on  rare  occasions. 

Everywhere  the  Old  Colorado  spilled  and  splashed 
its  waters,  it  laid  down  a  little  more  of  the  rich  al- 
luvial silt  it  carried.  It  was  land  that  would  grow  any- 
thing— if  watered.  But  except  when  the  river  was  in 
flood,  the  soil  lay  baking  under  the  desert  sun.  One  of 


*  One  acre-foot  is  the  amount  of  water  that  covers  one 
acre  of  land  one  foot  deep,  the  equivalent  of  43,560  cubic 
feet,  or  1,233.5  cubic  meters,  or  325,851  gallons.  Assuming 
a  use  rate  of  200  gallons  per  person  per  day,  one  acre- 
foot  of  water  will  just  about  meet  the  annual  require- 
ments for  a  family  of  five.  Average  use  rates  vary  from 
area  to  area — less  than  200  gallons  per  person  per  day  in 
cooler  and  more  humid  areas,  more  than  200  in  hot,  dry 
regions;  they  also  vary  according  to  economic  status — 
less  than  200  gallons  per  day  for  low-income  persons,  and 
much  more  than  200  for  the  affluent. 


the  first  white  men  to  cross  the  Imperial  Valley  was  a 
Spanish  captain,  Juan  Bautista  De  Anza;  he  was  so 
disenchanted  by  the  climate  that  he  called  the;  region 
la  jornada  de  los  muertos,  "the  journey  of  the  dead." 


Marching  Song 

Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable 
citizens  . . .  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  independent, 
the  most  virtuous. . . .  While  we  have  land  to  labor, 
then,  let  us  never  wish  to  see  our  citizens  occupied 
at  a  workbench.  — Thomas  Jefferson 


BY  THE  time  the  tide  of  American  settlement 
had  washed  up  on  the  West  Coast  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  rather 
cherished  ideals  had  fallen  by  the  wayside — 
chief  among  them  the  ideal  of  the  self-reliant  home- 
steader, the  sodbuster  with  rifle,  plow,  and  Bible,  the 
"Jeffersonian  individualist." 

The  ideal  of  the  free  and  independent  individual 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  number  of  roots  in  Anglo-Eu- 
ropean society  and  philosophy — but,  less  obviously,  it 
has  its  taproot  in  the  humid  climate  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, where  a  landowner  was  always  a  land-and-water 
owner  as  well. 

Colonists  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  found  the  same 
humid  and  fecund  climate  in  America — and,  indeed, 
who  expected  anything  else?  As  the  country  first  be- 
gan to  develop  westward,  there  was  the  same  fertility, 
and  where  the  rolling  lands  of  the  Ohio  Valley  gave 
way  to  the  glacial  plains  toward  the  Great  Lakes,  noth- 
ing could  have  been  better  for  the  overlay  of  a  quarter- 
section  grid  and  a  Jeffersonian  philosophy.  From  the 
Mississippi  River  westward,  however,  events  unfolded 
like  a  bad  joke.  Early  reports  of  a  "great  American 
desert"  were  simply  ignored  as  inconceivable,  impos- 
sible. But  eventually  the  accumulation  of  evidence,  in- 
cluding rainfall  records,  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  west  of  the  vicinity  of  the  hundredth  meridian — 
a  line  approximately  bisecting  the  Dakotas  and  extend- 
ing south  to  Laredo,  Texas — nearly  all  the  land  below 
8,000  feet,  excluding  the  northwest  coast,  was  too  dry 
for  unirrigated  agriculture.  Arid  west  of  the  Rockies 
it  deteriorated  to  a  lot  of  inhospitable  desert. 

When  ignoring  the  situation  didn't  make  it  go  away, 
we  tried  to  drive  it  away  with  myth  and  fantasy.  Rain 
would  follow  the  plow  (because  of  the  increased  evapo- 
ration from  worked  soil) ;  rain  would  follow  the  train 
(because  of  smoke  particles  for  drops  to  form  around)  ; 
rain  would  follow  the  telegraph  (because  of  electricity 
in  the  air).  Soldiers  had  a  saying  "Rain  follows  a  bat- 
tle," so  experiments  were  conducted  in  Texas  with  ex- 
plosives and  cannons.  There  were  even  those  who  came 
right  out  and  said  what  everyone  else  was  more  or  less 
hinting  at:  rain  will  follow  settlement  for  no  reason 
other  than  the  presence  of  good  people  with  a  destiny 
to  fulfill.  On  the  basis  of  these  myths,  in  the  face  of  all 
evidence  and  good  sense,  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862 
was  passed;  it  provided  the  basic  vehicle  for  two  fail- 
ures in  every  three  efforts,  the  demise  of  even  a  sal- 
vageable compromise  of  the  Jeffersonian  ideal,  the 
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accumulation  of  large  land  and  water  holdings  by  rail- 
roads and  banks,  and  the  storage  of  a  great  reservoir 
of  resentment  and  frustration  and  hatred  toward  an  in- 
different and  unaccommodating  environment. 

By  1890  nearly  everyone  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Homestead  Act  and  its  varia- 
tions, the  Timber  Culture  Act  and  the  Desert  Land 
Act,  had  been  failures;  a  landowner  had  nothing  if  he 
didn't  have  some  water,  too,  and  before  the  West  was 
going  to  be  settled  it  was  going  to  have  to  be  irrigated. 
But  who  was  going  to  do  the  irrigating?  How?  There 
were  very  few  people  who  had  considered  the  matter 
at  all — in  fact,  there  might  have  been  only  one  who 
had  given  it  enough  thought  to  advise  on  the  matter. 
He  had,  in  fact,  been  trying  to  so  advise  since  1877. 

Reclamation  and  waste 


Marching  Song 

Tnough  some  river  rats  will  disagree  with  me,  I 
have  been  able  to  conclude  only  that  Powell's  party 
in  1869  survived  by  the  exercise  of  observation, 
caution,  intelligence,  skill,  planning— in  a  word, 
Science.  A  man  or  a  civilization  could  do  the  same. 

— Wallace  Stegner  on  John  Wesley  Powell 
Beyond  the  Hundredth  Meridian 


IT  IS  ONLY  NATURAL  on  that  most  contrary  of  rivers, 
the  Old  Colorado,  that  one  of  the  first  people  John 
Lee  met  after  establishing  his  ferry  at  "Lonely 
Dell"  in  1871  was  trying  to  get  not  across  the  river 
but  down  it.  I  don't  know  if  Lee  was  down  at  the  river 
to  see  it  or  not — but  it  must  have  been  a  strange  sight : 
a  small  fleet  of  little  wooden  boats  coming  around  the 
bend  out  of  the  Glen  Canyons;  and  in,  or  rather  on, 
,  the  lead  boat,  sitting,  like  the  lord  of  the  river,  in  a 
captain's  chair  strapped  to  the  deck,  a  small,  bristle- 
bearded,  one-armed  man,  Major  Powell,  on  his  second 
trip  down  the  canyons  of  the  Colorado. 

By  1871,  John  Wesley  Powell  was  a  government 
scientist,  having  parlayed  his  fame  as  river  explorer 
into  a  government  contract  to  survey  in  the  region  of 
the  "plateau  province."  Powell  was  among  those  who 
wanted  to  see  the  desert  bloom  with  human  settlement, 
and  his  foundation  philosophy  might  finally  have  been 
described  as  Jeffersonian,  modified  by  aridity.  But  he 
never  suffered  illusions  about  how  much — how  little, 
that  is — of  the  desert  could  be  brought  under  irriga- 
tion, or  about  the  social  and  political  implications  of 
the  irrigation  plans.  In  all  of  the  nonsense  about  "rain 
following  the  plow"  prior  to  the  drought  of  the  late 
Eighties,  his  voice  alone  seems  to  have  reflected  a  mea- 
sure of  sanity.  It  was  generally  ignored,  of  course. 

In  his  famous,  if  unimplemented,  Report  on  the 
Lands  of  the  Arid  Region  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
mitted in  1877,  Powell  outlined  a  proposal  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Wesi  by  irrigation  districts  of  "any  nine 
or  more  persons"  who  would  draw  up  their  own  plan 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  area  they  wished  to  settle,  and 
be  granted  title  to  the  land  upon  completion  of  their 
project.  The  most  important  aspect  of  it  was  that  the 
right  to  water  would  inhere  in  the  title  of  the  land. 


The  farmers  would  be  land-and-water  owners. 

In  1890  Powell  amplified  on  his  larger  picture  for 
the  settlement  of  the  arid  regions,  suggesting  "that  the 
entire  arid  region  be  organized  into  natural  hydro- 
graphic  districts,  each  one  to  be  a  commonwealth  with- 
in itself."  And  who  was  to  build  the  dams,  dig  the  ca- 
nals? Even  though  he  was  a  government  scientist, 
working  on  government  surveys,  Powell  was  a  Jeffer- 
sonian to  the  core  here:  "I  say  to  the  Government: 
Hands  off !  Furnish  the  people  with  institutions  of  jus- 
tice, and  let  them  do  the  work  for  themselves." 

Twelve  years  later,  the  Reclamation  Act  established 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to  undertake  the  further 
development  of  the  West  through  the  development  of 
its  water  resources:  to  locate  and  survey  all  irrigable 
areas,  to  construct  works  for  the  storage,  diversion,  and 
development  of  water — in  sum,  to  do  the  people's  work 
for  them.  The  cost  of  reclamation  projects  was  all  to  be 
repaid  by  the  water  users,  of  course.  And  there  were 
concessions  to  the  form  if  not  the  substance  of  the  Jef- 
fersonian ideal:  the  most  land  one  owner  could  have 
irrigated  with  "federal  water"  was  160  acres.  But  the 
consequences  of  the  act  were  apparent  from  the  start: 
instead  of  the  unfeasible  independent  and  self-reliant 
Jeffersonian  with  his  "government  which  governs  least," 
or  the  more  feasible  idea  of  Powell's  "local  government 
by  hydrographic  basin,"  it  was  going  to  be  Uncle  Sam 
in  charge. 

Powell's  specific  and  radical  ideas  were  never  se- 
riously considered :  it  was  too  late.  Too  many  mistakes 
had  been  made  and  reinforced  in  the  West  by  Anglo- 
Americans  totally  naive  about  the  nature  and  problems 
of  aridity.  Already,  for  example,  many  of  the  best  ir- 
rigation sites  had  been  "homesteaded"  or  otherwise 
taken  over  by  capitalist  entrepreneurs  who  had  put  in 
a  headgate  or  a  pump  and  a  set  of  ditches  and  were 
selling  "water  shares"  to  farmers  whose  resultant  de- 
pendence on  the  company  created  a  circumstance  closer 
to  vassalage  than  to  self-reliance. 

But  the  hydrographic  integrity  of  the  river  basins 
was  much  more  seriously  confounded  by  such  problems 
as  the  ridiculous  and  irrelevant  designation  of  state 
boundaries — just  as  the  Indians  could  never  quite  un- 
derstand those  invisibilities  called  "reservation  bound- 
aries," the  rivers  had  no  concept  of  state  boundaries 
and  continued  to  run  as  they  always  had.  So  the  state 
of  Colorado  is  tidily  designated  on  the  flat  map  as 
bounded  by  the  102nd  and  109th  meridians  and  the 
37th  and  41st  parallels.  But  within  that  chartmaker's 
delight,  four  major  rivers  originate  and  none  ends. 

The  crowning  insult  to  any  idea  of  political-envi- 
ronmental integrity  was  the  United  States  negotiations 
with  Santa  Anna  in  Mexico  for  the  final  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  U.S.  sent  a  railroad  man 
from  South  Carolina  whose  only  interest  in  the  affair 
was  the  acquisition  of  enough  land  to  accommodate  a 
transcontinental  railroad  down  the  Gila  Trail  through 
Yuma.  All  James  Gadsden  knew  about  water  was  how  to 
bridge  it  and  pass  it,  and  he  effectively  gave  away  the 
last  forty  miles  of  the  only  significant  water  in  the 
far  Southwest. 

As  a  result  of  this  truly  titanic  insensibility,  the 
United  States  has  to  pass  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  half- 
used  and  half-"virgin"  (as  they  say  in  Tijuana)  water 
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over  the  border  every  year,  regardless  of  conditions, 
under  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1944.  The  "aesthetic  val- 
ue" of  something  like  hydrographic  integrity  is  seen  to 
be  very  closely  related  to  economics  here:  as  a  result 
of  recent  negotiations  with  Mexico  over  the  quality  of 
the  water  at  the  border,  the  United  States  is  going  to 
pay  $100  million  down  and  another  million  a  year  to 
desalinate  part  of  that  used,  reused,  and  overused  water 
from  the  desert  empire. 


coming  through  a  widening  breach;  the  fields  were 
washed  away;  the  Salton  Sink  became  the  Salton  Sea; 
and  the  CDC  declared  bankruptcy. 

Left  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  the  modern 
history  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  would  probably 
have  read  like  that  100  times  over  with  variations. 

The  tragic  notion  that  we  might  live  in  a  finite 
world  where  not  even  technology,  science,  and  ra- 
tionalized economy  can  produce  as  much  of  everything 
as  everyone  wants  is  a  recent  notion  in  America.  And 
when  Herbert  Hoover  came  west  in  1921 — "almost 
an  ambassador,  if  you  please,"  one  writer  said — notice 
was  effectively  served  that  the  government  was  finally 
ready  to  pick  up  where  first  individual  effort  and  then 
private  enterprise  had  failed. 

Recognizing  that  the  problem  between  the  seven 
states  was  the  fact  that  California  was  ready  to  roll 
and  no  one  else  was,  Hoover  suggested  that  the  river 
be  divided  into  two  rivers:  that  way,  the  states  own- 
ing and  operating  each  river  could  figure  out  how 
to  divide  it  up  at  their  own  leisure,  but,  meanwhile, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  could  get  on  with  the  job 
of  controlling  and  developing  it.  The  Hoover  com- 
promise was  the  sine  qua  non  for  Hoover  Dam,  which 
in  turn  was  the  sine  qua  non  for  the  desert  empire. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  dedicated  this  dam  in 
1935,  he  called  it  "Boulder  Dam"— he  didn't  invent 
the  name,  but  he  gave  it  official  sanction,  and  the 
injustice  wasn't  corrected  until  1947,  after  Roosevelt's 
death.  One  can  understand  why  he  might  have  pre- 
ferred that  it  not  be  known  as  Hoover  Dam:  with  the 
exception  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River,  Hoover  Dam  was  easily  the  biggest  single-site 
public-works  project  undertaken  in  the  Thirties— if  not 
in  size,  certainly  in  impact;  the  Boulder  Canyon  Pro- 
ject had  a  mythic  stature  in  the  changing  American 
consciousness,  and  its  economic  impact  was  immeas- 
urable. By  almost  any  of  the  standards  of  its  day — 
revitalization  of  the  economy,  industrial  recovery,  re- 
duction of  unemployment,  stimulation  of  investment 
and  development — the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  looks 
like  the  prototype  New  Deal  effort,  but  the  army  of 
men  and  machines  was  already  gathering  a  year-and- 
a-half  before  Roosevelt  was  elected.  And  the  project 
itself  had  been  initiated  in  effect  ten  years  before  that. 

It  isn't  my  intention  to  nominate  Hoover  as  a  silent 
partner  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  New 
Deal  so  much  as  to  ponder  the  degree  to  which  the 
New  Deal  was  mostly  a  repackaging  (with  some  varia- 
tions, most  of  which  were  eventually  dropped)  of  what 
was  already  pretty  well  under  way  in  America — at 
least  in  the  West.  Six  Companies,  the  consortium  of 
Western  contractors  who  built  Hoover  Dam,  realized 
that  the  public  treasury  had  replaced  private  capital  as 
the  prime  mover  in  America. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  disassemble  the  paradox  of 
Hoover's  eagerness  to  change  the  Colorado  River,  and 
his  reluctance  to  put  through  other  social  programs: 
Hoover  was  first,  and  always  at  heart,  an  engineer. 
Before  he  went  to  work  for  the  government  in  World 
War  I  he  had  been  an  engineer-errant  all  over  the 
world.  As  President  he  wouldn't  undertake  to  reform 
a  society,  but  as  an  engineer  he  undertook  the  chal- 
lenge of  reforming  a  river. 


Voice  Crying  in  the  Wilderness 

I  want  to  say  to  you  . . .  there  is  not  sufficient  wa- 
ter to  supply  these  lands.  There  is  no  water  to  put 
on  half  the  lands  now  owned  by  the  Government. 
There  is  not  water  enough  in  all  the  arid  region  to 
irrigate  the  lands  which  the  Government  has  already 
disposed  of ...  there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  sup- 
ply the  land!  — John  Wesley  Powell 
at  the  Second  International  Irrigation  Congress 


The  "key  structure"  in  the  construction  of 
the  two-river  system  in  the  Old  Colorado  Ba- 
sin was  not  a  dam,  but  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  of  1922.  Before  steps  could  be  taken 
to  make  the  use  of  the  water  possible,  the  seven  states 
had  to  figure  out  who  was  going  to  get  to  use  how 
much — or  to  bring  it  down  to  the  real  problem:  five 
states  had  to  be  reassured  that  California  wasn't  going 
to  claim  rights-by-use  to  the  whole  thing  before  any- 
one else  could  get  rolling.  (The  sixth  state,  Nevada,  has 
usually  acted  like  an  extension  of  California  in  river 
negotiations.)  It  seems  quite  unlikely  that,  left  to  their 
own  devices,  the  seven  states  would  ever  have  managed 
to  get  together  on  a  water-use  plan — let  alone  managed 
the  vast  finances  of  projects  on  anything  approaching 
the  present  scale. 

All  of  the  water  development  being  done  along  the 
Colorado  prior  to  1921,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple 
of  early  bureau  projects  (the  Laguna  weir  dam  north 
of  Yuma,  some  levee  work,  and  the  Uncompahgre  Tun- 
nel in  the  Upper  Basin),  was  being  done  at  the  munici- 
pal or  private  level.  There  were  a  number  of  privately 
owned  irrigation  developments  in  the  Palo  Verde  Val- 
ley, the  Yuma  Valley,  and  after  the  dredging  of  the 
Alamo  Canal  in  1901,  the  Imperial  Valley.  But  for 
the  most  part  these  private  developments  were  marked 
more  by  the  water  developers'  desire  to  recoup  their 
investments  than  by  effective  irrigation  of  a  maximum 
of  land  with  a  minimum  of  water. 

The  extreme  example  of  the  misadventures  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  this  kind  of  work  was  the  California 
Development  Company,  which  first  tried  irrigating 
from  the  Colorado  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  Remember 
the  geography:  America's  meanest  river  entering  a 
sub-sea-level  region  on  a  built-up  dike  forty  feet  or  so 
above  sea  level.  No  problem  with  gravity  flow  in  the 
canals  but  generally  a  precarious  operation.  But  the 
CDC's  intake  channel  and  gate  silted  up  in  1904;  be- 
ing a  little  short  of  cash  at  that  moment,  the  company 
risked  an  ungated  intake  channel  through  the  river's 
levee.  Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  the  whole  river  was 
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And  when  one  strips  off  the  necrotic  ideals  and 
theories  of  the  Thirties  and  takes  a  hard  look  at  post- 
depression  America,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  where 
we  have  really  worked  for  true  social  and  economic 
reform  if,  instead,  we  were  able  to  interpose  another  bril- 
liant sequence  of  engineering  miracles  to  postpone  for 
a  year  or  forever  the  social  and  economic  confronta- 
tion with  what  some,  in  their  hard-nosed  unimagina- 
tive way,  might  call  reality.  In  this  no-longer-so-new 
age  of  technology,  science,  and  rationalized  economy, 
that  is  the  story  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River,  water  in 
the  West,  and  America  in  general  since  Hoover  Dam 
and  the  New  Deal. 


Facts  and  mysteries 


Marching  Songs 

When  we  come  to  the  engineering  problems  we 
meet  the  heart  of  the  river  dispute.  . . .  An  engineer- 
ing problem  has  a  peculiar  appeal  to  the  Hoover 
type  of  mind — a  type  that  is  active,  acute,  logical, 
and  constructive.  And  the  Colorado  River  problem 
is  primarily  an  engineering  and  economic  problem. 

— Wayne  C.  Williams 
American  Review  of  Revieivs,  June  1922 

Take  a  method  and  try  it.  If  it  fails,  try  another. 
But  above  all,  try  something. 

—Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  1933 

Thousands  of  complex  operations  were  scheduled 
and  carried  out  as  an  army  of  workmen,  most  of 
them  craftsmen,  swarmed  about  the  canyon  like  ants 
but  performing  like  a  well-oiled  machine. 

— From  a  wall  collage  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam 


YOU  CAN  APPROVE  or  disapprove  of  dams  on 
rivers  in  theory;  you  can  even  go  so  far  as 
to  learn  to  hate  or  advocate  them  as  the 
theories  become  propaganda. 
But  confronting  one  of  the  great  dams  is  an  expe- 
rience above  and  beyond  all  theory:  it  transcends  the 
rationales  offered  up  for  taking  on  the  challenge,  and 
becomes  a  communion  of  sorts  with  the  essential  mys- 
tery of  challenge  itself.  You  stand  down  at  the  base 
of  one  of  those  monstrous  featureless  faces  of  con- 
crete, and  you  don't  even  think  of  saying,  "Well,  that 
sure  is  beneficial,"  or  "Man,  what  a  sin  against  the 
environment" — or  I  don't  know:  maybe  you  do. 

But  to  be  such  a  sensible  prude  would  be  to  be  out 
of  touch  with  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  compelling 
threads  running  through  the  whole  human  experience 
around  the  world:  that  tendency  to  evolve  increasingly 
complex  interdependent  societies  (usually  based  on  in- 
tensive irrigated  agriculture)  whose  only  permanently 
discernible  end  seems  to  have  been  the  erection  of 
magnificent,  mysterious,  monolithically  faceless  in- 
credibilities— the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
the  temples  of  Angkor,  Stonehenge,  the  heads  of 
Easter  Island — and  the  two  great  canyon  dams  on  the 


Colorado  River.  "  'Come,'  they  said,  'let  us  build  our- 
selves a  city  and  a  tower  with  its  top  in  the  heavens, 
and  make  a  name  for  ourselves.'  " 

Of  the  two  canyon  dams,  the  sense  of  "commu- 
nion" is  much  stronger  at  Hoover  than  at  Glen  Canyon. 
A  piddling  thirty  years  separate  those  two  structures, 
but  probably  never  in  human  history  has  so  much 
happened  in  thirty  years.  When  Six  Companies  and  its 
army  moved  into  the  bottom  of  Boulder  Canyon  in 
1931,  America  was  effectively  still  trying  to  get  or- 
ganized to  happen;  by  1963,  when  they  closed  the 
gates  at  Glen  Canyon,  it  seemed  that  too  much  of 
America  had  happened  too  quickly. 

I  am  not  just  being  mystical  about  this;  I  will  swear 
that  a  different  sense  of  America  is  empirically  pre- 
sent at  each  of  those  dams.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
water  spouting  from  every  bolt-hole  in  rock  walls  be- 
side the  dam  at  Glen  Canyon — it's  not  ominous  so 
much  as  insolent.  And  Glen  Canyon  Dam  cracked  not 
long  after  the  river  started  putting  its  weight  against 
it:  not  a  serious  crack,  but  "concrete  evidence"  that 
by  then  America  was  as  divided  as  the  Old  Colorado. 
The  imprecations  from  a  million  environmentalists 
are  as  much  a  part  of  that  structure  as  its  5  million 
cubic  yards  of  cement. 

But  there  are  no  leaks  in  the  darker  andesite  brec- 
cia at  Boulder  Canyon,  and  the  dam  is  as  solid  as 
Roosevelt  was  in  '36.  This  is  where  the  Colorado  River 
was  really  broken  and  put  in  harness,  but  there  is  a 
quality  to  the  place  that  makes  me,  for  one,  feel  that 
the  river  was  not  really  demeaned  by  the  act — that, 
once  completed,  the  dam  began  a  separate  existence 
on  a  level  of  being  with  the  river:  whatever  we  use 
it  for  is  irrelevant  to  the  basic  task  it  assumed,  which 
is  to  teach  the  river  to  stand  in  and  push  rather  than 
to  cut  and  run. 

My  only  complaint  about  Hoover  Dam  is  the  in- 
trusively noisy  tour  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  Park  Service  put  you  through  if  you  want  to  see 
the  dam.  The  moment  you  start  down  into  the  dam — 
a  500-foot  elevator  drop  that  raises  hell  with  your 
eardrums — a  disembodied  voice  clicks  on  (the  kind 
of  voice  that  would  make  you  grab  for  your  wallet  in 
a  used-car  lot)  :  "Welcome  to  Hoover  Dam  . .  .  enough 
concrete  to  pave  a  standard  highway  sixteen  feet  wide 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  .  .  .  power  to  run 
500  electric  toothbrushes  to  doomsday. . . ." 

This  is  a  problem  of  sorts  all  the  way  along  the 
Lower  Colorado  River:  there  is  always  a  guide  or  re- 
cording to  bury  you  with  facts  and  figures.  But  Hoover 
Dam  had  its  subtle  ways  of  coming  in  around  the  edges 
of  the  guided  tour,  the  fountain  of  statistics — as  when 
I  was  down  on  the  powerhouse  deck,  outside  by  the 
big  step-up  transformers,  and  the  guide  was  rattling  on 
about  generators,  transformers,  and  turbines  big  enough 
to  mangle  500  cats  a  minute  . .  .  but  while  he  was  talk- 
ing, something  was  going  gronk,  an  unhuman,  omnidi- 
rectional gronk;  the  water  between  the  wings  of  the 
powerhouse — a  space  big  enough  to  hold  the  Queen 
Mary — was  boiling  and  welling  as  if  some  prehistoric 
creature  were  about  to  surface;  the  very  air  seemed  to 
hum  in  empathy  with  the  huge  wires  taking  the  leap- 
ing power  almost  straight  up  out  of  the  canyon.  And 
behind  us,  curving  up  and  away  as  smoothly  as  the 


glass  mountain  of  faith,  was  not  a  beneficial  use  but  an 
elemental  presence:  the  Immovable  had  been  invoked 
to  come  put  its  back  up  against  the  Irresistible.  There 
it  sits,  or  squats,  bland  as  a  Buddha,  Immovable,  and 
the  Irresistible  is  confounded. 

The  bureau's  facts  and  figures — the  irrelevant  ones 
issued  in  situ,  at  any  rate — merely  insulate  a  person: 
they're  there  like  the  life  rings  around  the  deck,  the 
illusion  of  something  to  hang  onto  in  case  you  fall  in. 

But.  given  our  bounden  duty  as  good  citizens  to 
consider  mundane  function  as  well  as  divine  form,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  an  effort  to  assess  the  impact  of 
the  imposition  of  the  Immovable  on  the  Irresistible. 
This  means  moving  out  into  those  facts  and  figures — 
the  real  ones,  that  is:  not  the  general-issue  irrelevan- 
cies  passed  out  at  the  dams  but  the  ones  that  either 
justify  the  effort — or  don't. 

And  the  important  thing  in  such  an  inquiry  is  not 
to  go  in  with  a  shovel  to  dig  up  the  dirt,  but  to  go 
in  with  a  kind  of  Sherlockian  "diffidence  of  scrutiny," 
to  look  not  so  much  at  the  facts  and  the  figures  as  at  the 
spaces  and  spacing  between  them,  the  arrangement, 
the  religion  to  them. 

"Religion"  is  a  slightly  suspect  concept  we've  tried 
to  steer  clear  of  in  this  age  of  technology,  science,  and 
rationalized  economy;  it  smacks  of  irrational  elements, 
vagaries,  and  illusions.  But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
rather  serious  misconception  of  the'basic  idea  of  "reli- 
gion." 

Etymologically,  "religion"  is,  perhaps  appropriately, 
shrouded  in  some  mystery,  but  one  theory  traces  it 
back  to  the  Latin  re — for  "back"  or  "again" — plus 
ligare — to  bind  together,  connect.  Religion,  then:  a 
connecting  up  again,  a  reassembly — of  what?  Well, 
whatever  your  world  is  made  up  of,  whatever  lies 
around  in  an  unassembled  form  inviting  assembly. 

And  in  an  age  of  technology,  science,  and  ration- 
alized economy,  spiritual  expression  and  art  have  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  wood  and  stone  for  their  higher 
expressions — after  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  what  can 
you  do  with  wood  and  stone,  no  matter  how  much 
"faith  is  the  mortar"?  As  Spengler  tells  us,  Europeans 
exhausted  the  "plastic"  of  stone  and  wood  and  color 
in  those  great  structures:  and  artistic  expression 
moved  into  the  abstract  regions  of  music,  and  then 
beyond  even  music,  into  mathematics.  "Religious"  art 
(if  that  isn't  a  tautology)  became  the  connection  and 
reconnection  of  abstract  statistical  elements  into  ever 
bigger  and  bigger  assemblages.  We  ourselves  have 
become  correspondingly  smaller  and  less  significant  as 
entities,  being  only  atoms  in  the  demography  of  "ra- 
tionalized economy";  and  we  have  only  continued  to 
play  along,  I  think,  because  of  our  continuing  fasci- 
nation with  the  effort.  All  of  our  most  costly  expres- 
sions— the  bomb,  the  extensions  into  space — can  be 
seen  to  be  the  expressions  of  (and  not  neces«arilv  the 
point  of)  the  same  Faustian  imagination  that  had  to 
invent  the  "higher  mathematics"  to  go  bevond  even 
the  expressions  of  Baroque  music — Bach  and  Leibniz 
were  contemporaries:  the  torch,  so  to  speak,  was 
passed.  Leibniz  with  his  monadic  hierarchy,  reaching 
to  the  infinite  monad,  God  Itself. 

But  that's  the  river  within  us  all — the  purpose  is  to 
look  for  its  reflection  in  the  river  we've  made.  ...  So 


on  into  the  real  Lower  Colorado  River,  some  of  which 
I  brought  back  in  a  suitcase. 


Six  Companies,  Before  and  After 

Henry,  it  sounds  a  little  ambitious. 

— W.  A.  ("Dad")  Bechtel,  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser 

But  even  if  Kaiser  becomes  a  much  less  active 
member  of  the  group,  the  other  Six  Companies  men 
will  hardly  lose  the  art,  the  desire,  the  excitement, 
and  satisfaction  of  working  together.  The  West,  in 
its  rightful  hunger  for  the  things  they  were  able  to 
bring,  still  needs  them.  They  also  look  beyond  the 
West.  Henry  Morrison  talks  of  highways  and  rail- 
roads to  be  built  in  China.  Steve  Bechtel  (son  of 
W.  A.)  and  the  others  see  Europe  and  South  Ameri- 
ca and  Asia  needing  old  factories  rebuilt  and  new 
ones  engineered.  "W ere  not  worried  about  any 
postwar  letdown,"  says  his  younger  brother.  "For 
us  the  postwar  is  the  period  when  we  will  really 
come  into  our  own." 

— Conclusion  of  a  Fortune  perspective  piece,  1943 

The  same  people  who  give  us  these  water  projects 
gave  us  Vietnam.  (Hoots  of  laughter) 

— Opinion  offered  as  testimony, 
Department  of  Interior  water-project  hearing. 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  March  1977 


THE  megalopolis  usually  has  no  real  overall 
social  or  political  structure  as  it  is  forming 
other  than  its  existence  as  an  accumulation 
of  people  all  going  more  or  less  the  same 
way.  This  is  not  true  for  the  Los  Angeles-San  Diego 
megalopolis,  however:  well  before  it  was  a  true  mega- 
lopolis, there  was  a  tie  between  the  two  largest  cities 
and  all  the  towns  and  small  cities  around  and  in  be- 
tween; the  tie  was  water,  and  the  binder  was  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  District  is  a  "supplemental 
supplier" — in  effect,  a  wholesaler  of  water  to  local 
water  districts  which  need  to  supplement  local  supplies 
in  order  to  meet  their  demands.  In  its  4,900-square-mile 
service  area  along  the  West  Coast  south  of  Ventura, 
the  MWD  supplies  well  over  half  of  the  domestic  and 
industrial  water. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  MWD  was  formed  by 
the  California  state  legislature  in  1928,  the  same  year 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Los  Angeles  had  already  "acquired"  some  "out- 
side" water  via  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct — "Mulhol- 
land's  Ditch" — from  the  Owens  Valley  in  the  Sierras. 
But  that  project  was  hardly  completed  before  it  was 
apparent  that  it  wasn't  going  to  meet  the  growing 
city's  needs — or,  rather,  its  demands — forever.  The 
closest  potential  supplier  of  water  was  the  Colorado 
River — 250  miles  away  over  desert  and  mountain.  If 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  could  organize  the  instal- 
lation of  a  plug  big  enough  to  store  the  Colorado 
River,  Southern  Californians  would  find  a  way  to  get 
the  water  to  their  cities.  No  one  doubted  this. 

Accordingly,  the  MY\  D  was  formed,  and  a  $220 
million  bond  issue  floated;  and  in  1930.  before  the 
Boulder  Canyon  diversion  tunnels  had  even  been  be- 
gun, the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  negotiated 
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contracts  with  the  MWD  for  1.1  million  acre-feet  of 
water,  once  the  dam  was  completed  and  the  MWD  had 
a  means  of  delivery. 

This  1.1  million  acre-feet  is  an  interesting  figure 
in  the  "religion  of  the  age."  Arizona's  concern  that 
California  would  be  able  to  appropriate  all  the  water 
in  the  Lower  River,  before  Arizona  could  get  underway 
to  use  a  share  of  it.  had  led  to  the  California  Limi- 
tations Act  of  1929.  in  which  California  statutorily 
promised  to  limit  its  appropriations  to  senior  rights 
on  4.4  million  acre-feet  a  year.  The  1930  contracts 
divided  this  water  into  3.85  million  acre-feet  for  agri- 
cultural irrigation  and  0.55  million  acre-feet  for  the 
MWD. 

But  there  was  all  that  other  water  in  the  river, 
reasoned  California,  that  Arizona  and  the  Upper  River 
states  weren't  able  to  use  yet — why  couldn't  Califor- 
nia "borrow'-  a  little  of  that  "surplus  water"  for  the 
time  being?  So  the  Department  of  the  Interior  went 
along,  and  wrote  contracts  for  a  total  of  5.362  mil- 
lion acre-feet — almost  1  million  acre-feet  of  "surplus 
water"  that  California  would  eventually  have  to  re- 
linquish. The  MWD  allocation  was  doubled,  and  an- 
other 112.000  acre-feet  was  thrown  in  for  San  Diego 
— then  still  a  moderately  sleepy  little  burg.  The  desert 
empire  was  going  to  grow  on  borrowed  water. 

In  1934.  with  Hoover  Dam  just  a  little  over  half 
done,  the  bureau's  engineers  took  the  MWD's  money 
and  began  work  on  Parker  Dam  (about  150  miles 
south  of  Hoover  Dam  I  and  the  Colorado  Aqueduct. 
In  its  own  way,  the  Aqueduct  was  every  bit  the  en- 
gineering marvel  that  Hoover  Dam  was:  designed  to 
move  up  to  1  billion  gallons  a  day  from  Lake  Havasu 
behind  Parker  Dam  up  over  a  total  pumped  lift  of 
1,617  vertical  feet,  through  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains 
in  tunnels,  and  into  Matthews  Reservoir  near  River- 
side, a  total  trip  of  242  miles  through  pipe  and  canal. 

That  same  year,  another  150  miles  down  the  river, 
construction  began  on  the  Imperial  Dam  and  the  Ail- 
American  Canal,  both  of  which  were  actually  part  of 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Act.  This  was  a ,  sophisticated 
irrigation  project,  consisting  originally  of  a  diversion 
dam  with  desilting  facilities  and  eighty  miles  of  "all- 
American"  concrete-lined  canal  to  replace  the  old 
cobbled-up  Alamo  Canal,  which  lay  mostly  in  Mexi- 
co. The  canal  was  designed  to  deliver  more  than  3 
million  acre-feet  a  year  into  existing  works  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  with  extensions  into  the  Coachella 
Valley  north  of  the  Salton  Sea,  eastward  into  the  Gila 
Valley  in  Arizona,  and  south  to  the  Yuma  Valley  and 
Mesa  (then  served  by  the  old  Laguna  weir  dam,  a 
low-overflow  diversion  dam  built  by  the  bureau  be- 
tween 1907  and  1911).  Imperial  Dam  was  not  designed 
for  storage;  irrigation  water  is  "ordered"  from  Parker 
Dam — a  three-day  trip  down  to  the  diversion  works, 
and  a  seven-day  trip  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
Coachella  Valley. 

Both  of  these  projects — the  water  for  the  cities,  and 
the  water  for  the  food  for  the  cities — were  put  into 
operation  in  1941.  Just  in  time  for  the  war  boom  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

In  1941  it  must  have  looked  beautiful.  In  a  single 
decade  the  Colorado  River  had  been  put  '.n  harness 
and  the  desert  empire  sketched  in.  The  old  unpredict- 


able and  shifty  river  was  dead:  a  new  controlled  and 
efficient  river  with  most  of  its  dials  and  gauges  and 
faucets  in  place  was  providing  a  steady  supply  of  food 
and  water  for  growing  cities  on  the  edge  of  the  most 
inhospitable  desert  in  America.  And  en  route  to  the 
homes  and  fields,  it  was  spinning  the  great  turbines 
that  were,  in  a  classic  bit  of  bureau  tractor-poetry, 
"humming  the  endless  tunes  of  untold  wealth":  in  the 
prewar  years  the  first  four  generators  on  line  at  Hoover 
Dam  were  supplying  Los  Angeles  with  98  percent  of  its 
electricity. 

All  that  remained  were  some  finishing  touches — a 
couple  more  smaller  diversion  dams  for  irrigation 
(Palo  Verde  in  1957  and  Headgate  Rock  in  1967), 
and  then  the  big  dam  at  Glen  Canyon  that  would 
make  the  compact  division  a  matter  of  fact,  and  would 
stack  up  in  combination  with  Lake  Mead  the  incon- 
ceivable storage  of  more  than  three  years'  total  flow 
of  a  great  river. 


Supply  and  demand 


Voice  Crying  in  the  Wilderness 

This  is  the  dead  land 
This  is  cactus  land  .  . . 

Between  the  idea 
And  the  reality  

Between  the  conception 
And  the  creation  . . . 

Between  the  potency 
And  the  existence  . . . 

— T.S.  Eliot,  "The  Hollow  Men" 


IN  THE  HARE-AND-TORTOISE  race  between  the  idea 
and  the  reality,  plodding  reality  is  catching  up. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  water  through  the  dam, 
but  has  it  been  enough  for  the  empire?  We  could 
look  first  at  those  "endless  tunes  of  untold  wealth" 
that  were  to  have  been  hummed  in  chorus  by  the  banks 
of  mighty  hydroelectric  generators  up  and  down  the 
river.  When  the  bureau  was  trying  to  sell  the  idea  of  a 
single  huge  and  costly  dam  to  control  the  Colorado 
(the  contract  was  the  biggest  ever  let  by  the  nation), 
the  sale  of  electrical  power  was  to  repay  the  construc- 
tion cost — and  it  will:  the  fifty-year  repayment  plan 
is  right  on  schedule. 

Critics  doubted,  however,  that  such  a  "huge"  power 
demand  could  be  generated  in  the  desert.  So  the  bu- 
reau was  in  the  position  of  having  to  promote  and 
reddle  its  product:  the  promise  of  lots  and  lots  of 
cheap,  clean  power  for  the  empire. 

But  a  problem  with  power  generation  out  of  a  dam 
whose  primary  purpose  is  storage  is  that,  once  you 
run  the  water  through  your  turbines,  it  isn't  stored 
anymore:  and  the  supply  of  hydroelectric  power  along 
the  Colorado  has  been  a  function  not  of  the  demand 
for  power  but  of  the  growing  demand  for  water  and 
the  correspondingly  shrinking  supply.  As  a  result,  one 
usually  strains  in  vain  to  hear  the  generators  on  the 
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Colorado  dams  humming  in  chorus:  in  forty  years  of 
generation  at  Hoover  Dam,  only  once  have  the  gen- 
erators worked  up  to  60  percent  of  their  "nameplate" 
potential — in  1952,  the  year  of  near-record  runoff — 
and  the  average  for  forty  years  is  under  40  percent  of 
potential. 

What  supplies  the  enormous  power  demand  today  in 
Southern  California,  of  course,  is  not-so-cheap,  not- 
so-clean,  and  not-so-endlessly  abundant  steam  power 
generated  by  gas-fired  plants  along  the  oceanfront — 
such  as  Scatterloud,  El  Segundo,  Redondo,  south  of 
the  Venice  beaches — and  the  huge  desert  plants,  such 
as  the  Navajo  Generating  Station  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Powell,  one-third-owned  and  -operated  by  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  promise  of  hydropower  helped  build 
the  empire — but  good  old  consumptive,  pollutive,  and 
dependable  steam  power  operates  and  maintains  it. 

A  variation  on  this  situation  is  the  currently  out-of- 
control  California  dream  of  lots  and  lots  of  water  for 
the  cities.  Knowing  from  the  start  that  they  were  grow- 
ing on  borrowed  water,  Southern  California  and  the 
MWD  began  looking  even  further  afield — not  for 
water  in  addition  to  what  they  had,  but  for  water  to 
replace  part  of  what  they  had. 

The  search  for  new  water — not  just  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia but  in  the  rest  of  the  state,  too— led  to  the  State 
Water  Project,  probably  the  largest  "rationalization  of 
nature"  ever  yet  undertaken  anywhere.  This  is  strictly 
a  State  of  California  (Department  of  Water  Resources) 
project,  which,  when  finished,  will  deliver  more  than 
4  million  acre-feet  a  year  around  the  state  at  a  total 
construction  cost  in  excess  of  $3  billion.  The  annual 
power  bill,  just  to  move  the  water  around,  will  be  7.1 
billion  kilowatt-hours  (net,  after  subtracting  the  sys- 
tem's own  hydro-generation).  The  project  is  currently 
about  75  percent  done,  with  a  few  reservoirs  to  go  yet. 
The  main  canal,  the  California  Aqueduct,  with  600 
miles  of  concrete  ditch,  is  completed. 

The  MWD  has  contracted  for  2.0115  million  acre- 
feet  of  State  Project  water  when  the  system  is  com- 
pleted; now,  the  MWD's  entitlement  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  .7  million  acre-feet  a  year.  As  the  amount 
received  from  the  state  has  increased  in  recent  years, 
the  district's  use  of  borrowed  Colorado  River  water  has 
decreased  accordingly — until  this  year. 

The  second  year  of  drought  in  the  Sierras  has  so 
drained  the  incomplete  storage  facilities  of  the  State 
Water  Project  that  it  was  necessary  to  entirely  cut  off 
the  allotment  to  Southern  California  this  spring.  This 
left  the  MWD  no  choice  but  to  turn  on  the  Colorado 
Aqueduct  full  bore:  a  billion  gallons  a  day,  fortv-five 
thirty-year-old  pumps  going  around  the  clock  with  no 
backup  capacity  in  case  of  breakdown.  Northern  Cali- 
fornia is  paying  the  extra  electric  bill,  about  a  third 
of  something  just  under  2  billion  kilowatt-hours — in 
a  power-short  year,  remember. 

But  even  with  no  maintenance  problems  and  a  brim- 
ful canal  every  day  of  the  year,  the  MWD  cannot  pump 
enough  water  through  the  aqueduct  to  fulfill  last  year's 
demand  of  1.4  million  acre-feet;  they  can  only  move  a 
little  over  1.2  million  acre-feet.  Accordingly,  the  MWD 
has  asked  its  "retailers"  to  enforce  a  10  percent  "man- 
datory conservation"  program  in  order  to  maintain 
reservoir  reserves  in  the  city. 


In  short,  there  is  simply  not  lots  and  lots  of  water; 
there  is  barely  enough  water — but  what  seems  to  be 
missing  in  Los  Angeles  is  a  general  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  magnitude  of  the  precarious  miracle  that 
manages  to  supply  even  barely  enough  water. 

Of  the  three  necessities  for  the  modern  industrial 
city — food,  water,  and  power  in  huge  quantities — the 
supply  of  the  last  two  is  seen  to  depend  on  systems 
that  are  operating  at.  or  beyond,  their  reasonable 
limits,  and  the  supply  of  the  first  is  increasingly 
threatened  by  salt  in  the  fields.  The  Colorado  was  a 
hard-water  river  with  a  high  salinitv  even  before  men 
started  using  it.  But  for  water  stored  in  reservoirs,  na- 
ture exacts  a  storage  charge  through  evaporation — 
evaporation  losses  along  the  two  rivers  total  close  to 
a  tenth  of  the  average  annual  flow  (just  under  14 
million  acre-feet).  This  concentrates  the  salts  and  min- 
erals in  the  remaining  water,  and  every  time  we  run 
the  water  over  the  fields,  more  salts  are  dissolved  and 
carried  back  into  the  river.  Then  water  that  evaporates 
out  of  the  furrows  in  fields  down  the  line  leaves  a 
white  "bathtub  ring"  of  salt  that  ultimately  destroys 
the  productivity  of  the  fields. 

In  1974  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act  was  passed  to  get  remedial  measures  underway 
for  this  growing  problem.  But  desalination  is  a  ter- 
ribly expensive  and  power-consumptive  process,  and 
the  remedial  practices  in  irrigation  (such  as  "pressure 
irrigating"  from  pipes  I  are  equally  expensive.  And 
this  damned  maintenance  work  does  not  move  the 
imagination  the  way  building  the  dam  did.  We  tend 
to  think  of  our  cities,  especially  Los  Angeles,  as  pro- 
fanely secular  places.  I  hope  I  have  helped  illustrate 
what  an  act  of  naive  faith  it  is  to  turn  on  a  faucet 
in  Los  Angeles. 


WE  CAN  TRACE  some  of  our  present  prob- 
lems along  the  two  rivers  to  "the  river's 
joke."  When  the  seven  states  sat  down 
in  1921  to  divide  the  river,  measure- 
ments at  the  time  indicated  an  average  annual  flow 
of  just  under  17  million  acre-feet.  So  they  divided  15 
million  acre-feet  equally.  7.5  million  acre-feet  to  each 
river.  That's  not  being  unduly  piggish.  But  in  1929, 
the  year  after  the  compact  was  signed,  the  river  went 
into  a  forty-year  "dry  cycle,"  over  which  it  averaged 
an  annual  flow  of  only  13.1  million  acre-feet. 

The  long-term  average  is  now  around  13.9  million 
acre-feet — and  with  "entitlements"  of  7.5  for  the  Upper 
River,  7.5  for  the  Lower,  1.5  for  Mexico,  and  another 
1.5  for  "nature's  storage  charge"  and  other  systems 
losses,  a  problem  of  supply  can  be  seen  to  exist  that 
isn't  entirely  our  fault. 

But  the  truth  is,  we  would  eventually  have  come  up 
against  this  problem,  even  if  the  river  ran  an  average 
of  20  million  acre-feet,  due  to  the  nature  of  our  religion 
— which  we  of  course  denied  as  being  a  "religion"  at 
all,  and  thereby  never  examined  for  flaws  of  faith. 
But  our  faith  in  technology,  science,  and  rationalized 
economy  has  a  profane  and  tragic  flaw:  we  have 
assumed  an  infinity  of  supply,  capable  of  fulfilling 
an  infinity  of  demand,  if  we  can  come  up  with  the 
technology  of  production. 


Where  we  came  up  with  such  a  notion,  God  only 
knows;  everyone  else  in  the  world  is  not  so  deluded. 
Perhaps  it,  too,  like  the  ideal  of  individualism,  is 
rooted  most  deeply  in  the  fertile  soil  and  humid 
climate  of  the  North  Atlantic  world  where  no  one 
has  ever  known  what  it  is  to  want  for  water. 

Spengler  seems  to  make  that  kind  of  connection 
between  the  Jeffersonian  man  and  the  illusions  of 
infinity  when  he  talks  about  "infinite  solitude"  as  the 
prime  symbol  and  "home  of  the  Faustian  soul."  And 
so  does  Faust,  our  cultural  prototype — remember 
Faust's  last  effort,  which  was  to  be  the  "masterpiece 
of  the  human  spirit":  "the  people's  land  reclaimed 
from  sea."  When  Goethe  lived,  America  had  not  even 
discovered  that  the  Anglo-European  consciousness  was 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  world's  great  deserts,  or 
he  might  have  put  Faust  in  Arizona — a  shorter  trip 
home  for  Mephistopheles.  Had  he  lived  today,  he 
might  have  written  the  story  of  water  in  the  West — 
a  far  bigger  story,  but  much  the  same  one. 

Well,  at  least,  we  say,  there's  hope.  We  seem  to  be 
waking  up  to  reality  in  this  country.  There  is  Envi- 
ronmental Awareness.  To  be  sure,  we  are  waking  up 
to  the  realities  of  finitude.  The  significance  of  some- 
thing like  the  Water  Quality  Act,  which  aims  for 
"fishable  and  swimmable"  waters  in  all  streams  by 
1983,  goes  far  beyond  the  recreational  and  hygienic 
values — provided  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  followed, 
and  it  doesn't  just  become  another  bonanza  for  law- 
yers to  pick  apart  in  the  letter. 

But  up  against  that  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
evidence  that  the  profane  faith  is  still  strong  in  us — 
or,  at  any  rate,  among  us.  Take  a  look  at  central 
Arizona,  at  Phoenix,  named  for  the  mythic  bird  that 
is  surely  the  sign  and  symbol  for  our  desert  empire. 

The  priest's  solution 


V oice  Crying  in  the  W ilderness 

Civilized  means  citified,  trained,  faithful  to  some 
regimen  deliberately  instituted.  Civilization  might 
be  taken  as  a  purely  descriptive  term,  like  Kultur, 
rather  than  a  eulogistic  one;  it  might  simply  indi- 
cate the  possession  of  instruments,  material  and  so- 
cial, for  accomplishing  all  sorts  of  things,  whether 
those  things  were  worth  accomplishing  or  not. 

— George  Santayana 
"Marginal  Notes  on  Civilization  in  the  U.S." 


HEY  HAVE  A  PROBLEM  in  Phoenix  and  Tucson: 
there  isn't  enough  water  there  to  maintain 
civilization  as  we  know  it  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois. 


The  only  major  source  of  water  in  that  central 
Arizona  desert  is  huge  aquifers  underground,  at  depths 
from  200  to  1,200  feet,  that  have  been  collecting  small 
yearly  deposits  of  water  for  eons. 

The  two  cities,  and  the  agricultural  lands  around 
them,  have  been  pumping  these  aquifers  for  nearly 
all  their  water;  they  are  pumping  it  much  faster  than 


it  is  being  replenished — overall,  more  than  twice  as 
fast.  The  water  table  is  dropping  as  much  as  thirteen 
feet  a  year  in  places.  The  Arizona  Water  Commission 
is  aware  of  this,  and  has  its  engineers  working  on 
the  problem.  But  when  you  turn  a  problem  over  to 
engineers,  you  are  going  to  get  an  engineer's  solu- 
tion— just  as  a  priest  would  give  you  a  priest's  kind 
of  solution;  and  as  the  spaces  between  the  figures  in- 
crease proportionally  to  the  decrease  in  raw  water 
available  for  manipulation  with  figures,  the  priest's 
and  the  engineer's  answers  draw  closer  together:  have 
faith. 

The  fundamental  problem,  and  the  nature  of  the 
solution,  are  brought  out  in  the  State  Water  Plan 
(Phase  I)  : 

Obviously,  we  cannot  keep  up  our  profligate  ways 
forever.  Actions  to  balance  supply  and  use  must  be 
taken.  Fortunately,  a  major  step  forward  is  well 
underway.  The  Central  Arizona  Project,  a  federal 
reclamation  project  currently  under  construction, 
will  bring  an  average  of  1.2  maf  [million  acre-feet] 
per  year  into  Central  Arizona. 

Does  this  call  to  mind  the  moment  from  the  movies 
when,  just  in  time,  the  U.S.  Cavalry  rides  over  the 
ridge? 

If  you  were  to  stand  a  mirror  along  the  Arizona- 
California  border  in  Lake  Havasu,  the  reflection  of 
the  Colorado  Aqueduct  would  be  the  Central  Arizona 
Project:  300  miles  of  the  usual  pipes,  pumps,  and 
canals  to  carry  Colorado  River  water  to  the  Phoenix- 
Tucson  corridor. 

That  figure,  "an  average  of  1.2  maf"  ("an  average 
of"  is  a  modifier  in  bureau  church  Latin),  is  one  of 
the  more  interesting  figures  for  demonstrating  the 
state  of  the  faith  today;  it  would  take  care  of  roughly 
two-thirds  of  the  present  "overdraft"  of  ground  water 
in  central  Arizona.  But  it  turns  out  that  the  figure  is 
an  average  of  fifty  years  of  deliveries  from  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  ranging  from  1.5  million  acre- 
feet  to  0.98  million  acre-feet — and  during  those  fifty 
years  (1985-2035),  a  period  when  the  most  conser- 
vative estimates  see  the  population  of  Phoenix  alone 
more  than  doubling  from  its  present  million-plus,  the 
deliveries  will  decrease  from  1.5  million  acre- feet  to 
0.98  million  acre- feet. 

The  reason  the  figures  will  decrease  is  "probable 
increased  use  of  Upper  Basin  allotments."  So  what  "an 
average  of  1.2  maf"  means  is  that  central  Arizona, 
like  California  before  her,  is  going  to  grow  on  bor- 
rowed water  from  the  Colorado  River.  This  isn't  his- 
tory now;  this  is  the  future  we're  talking  about.  Last 
spring  in  Phoenix,  I  attended  an  open  work  session  of 
the  Arizona  Water  Commission  at  which  the  commis- 
sion sat  to  hear  its  engineers'  recommendations  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  municipal 
waters.  The  job  was  not  easy:  it  had  500,000  acre-feet 
to  meet  requests  for  over  2  million.  The  way  it  resolved 
the  problems  was  by  giving  everybody  a  little  bit — 
allotments  ranging  from  3  percent  to  100  percent  of  the 
requests,  with  the  average  around  25  to  30  percent.  The 
engineers  were  candid  about  saying  that  some  of  the 
developments  would  probably  outgrow  their  issue  of 
Central  Arizona  Project  water,  and  rather  quickly.  One 


development  in  particular  was  discussed  at  some  length ; 
the  developers  have  already  sold  6,000  of  their  12,000 
lots;  they  have  their  streets  and  utilities  in,  but  they 
will  be  given  only  enough  water  for  7,000  lots  in  2035. 

Even  assuming  that  the  realtors  are  pipe-dreaming 
about  their  eventual  developments  (as  they  probably 
are  to  a  degree),  the  engineers  calculate  that  the 
central  Arizona  corridor  can  only  hope  to  balance  its 
projected  demand  with  the  dependable  supply  (Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project  water  plus  groundwater  replen- 
ishment) if  nearly  all  the  agricultural  land  in  the 
central  Arizona  area  is  retired.  But  who's  going  to 
bell  that  cat?  (If  we  ask  them  nicely,  will  the  farmers 
just  go  away?  Should  we  buy  up  their  land  for  a 
"'brown  belt"?  I  * 

The  discussion  of  the  "fundamental  problem"  in  the 
State  Water  Plan  continues: 

Additional  actions  will  be  necessary  (in  the  fu- 
ture)... to  meet  municipal  and  industrial  growth 
requirements  without  increasing  overdrafts. 

Or  ,  to  translate:  find  more  water  somewhere  and  bring 
it  in. 

In  2035,  instead  of  gratitude  that  the  Central  Ari- 
zona Project  ditch  is  still  half  full — if  it  is — there  is 
likely  to  be  concern  that  it  is  half  empty.  The  same 
will  be  true  of  the  Colorado  Aqueduct  to  Los  Angeles. 
There  will  always  be  a  little  more  land  that  could  be 
irrigated  out  of  the  Ail-American  and  Gila  Canals.  In 
short,  we  have  the  facilities;  if  only  we  had  a  little 
more  water.  And,  not  including  small  municipal  plants, 
there  are  ten  major  "technological  extensions"  carry- 
ing water  away  from  the  Lower  Colorado  River:  why 
not  one  or  two  to  carry  water  into  it? 

An  abortive  Central  Arizona  Project  bill  in  1967 
(the  one  that  also  included  two  Grand  Canyon  dams) 
suggested  just  that,  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  study  to 
divert  water  from  the  Columbia  River.  The  people  in 
the  Northwest  protested  so  vigorously  that,  for  the 
Central  Arizona  Project  bill  to  get  through  in  1968, 
it  was  necessary  to  write  in  a  ten-year  moratorium  on 
even  mentioning  the  subject.  But  also  included  in  the 
1968  bill  was  the  creation  of  the  National  Water 
Commission  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
study  the  national  water  situation,  and  a  vague  sec- 
tion about  the  U.S.  relieving  the  two  Colorado  Rivers 
of  responsibility  for  the  international  obligation  to 
Mexico  as  the  first  allocation  from  a  2.5-mhlion-acre- 
foot  augmentation  to  the  Colorado  Basin — just  in  the 
event  that  such  a  thing  should  ever  happen,  that  is. 

Diversion  from  the  Columbia  River  is  not  the  only 
augmentation  idea  being  pursued.  For  the  past  decade, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  experimenting 
with  cloud-seeding  as  a  means  of  snowpack  augmenta- 
tion in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  of  Colorado — over 
the  vociferous  complaints  of  San  Juan  residents,  it 
might  be  added,  who  don't  want  to  shovel  any  more 

*  Recently,  the  Carter  Administration  announced  that  fur- 
ther funding  for  the  Central  Arizona  Project  will  depend 
in  some  measure  on  the  state's  ability  to  come  up  with  a 
workable  groundwater  management  plan.  The  Administra- 
tion's evolving  "water  policy  review"  is  still  in  a  more  or 
less  embryonic  stage,  but  will  eventually  deserve  much 
more  than  a  footnote — if  only  to  describe  the  battles. 


snow  than  they  now  get.  The  results  of  cloud-seeding 
have  been,  unfortunately  for  the  faithful,  inconclusive 
— but  the  bureau  blames  this  on  excessive  and  un- 
realistic controls  insisted  on  by  San  Juan  residents. 

The  possible  consequences  of  this  kind  of  augmen- 
tation go  far  beyond  the  political.  It  is  one  thing  to 
move  water  around  on  the  ground  from  river  to  river, 
something  else  again  to  try  to  manipulate  weather 
patterns.  Nobody  really  knows  what  might  happen — 
although  the  general  lack  of  success  indicates  that 
these  attempts  might  be  on  a  par  with  the  old  "rain 
follows  the  plow"  assumption  and  the  explosives  tests 
of  100  years  ago.  It  does  seem  inevitable  at  this  point 
that  there  will  be  more  talk  about  diversion  from  the 
Columbia  River,  when  the  moratorium  is  off  next  year. 

And  then  there  is  that  persisting  pipe  dream  of  the 
infinitely  faithful — NAWAPA,  not  an  ancient  Indian 
god,  but  the  acronym  for  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance,  a  $200  billion  project  to  bring  160 
million  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  from  Alaska  and 
northern  Canada  through  canals  700  feet  wide  to  re- 
servoirs 500  miles  long,  to  supplement  the  water  sup- 
ply of  thirty-two  states.  It  will  ...  I  beg  your  pardon. 
It  would  at  least  double  the  total  flow  in  the  two 
Colorado  Rivers. 

They  will  wait  in  Phoenix  for  the  water  to  come 
from  wherever  the  water  will  come.  And  if  it  doesn't 
come,  if  the  water  dances  of  the  Udalls  and  Gold- 
waters  in  the  halls  and  committee  rooms  of  Washing- 
ton come  to  nothing,  then  Phoenix  and  Tucson  will 
pump  from  the  Pleistocene  aquifers  until  the  pumps 
go  dry:  then,  like  the  Hohokam  Indians  before  them 
(some  of  whose  ancient  irrigating  ditches  were  dug 
out  for  Phoenix  use),  the  faithful  in  Phoenix  will  fold 
their  developments  and  silently  steal  away. 

The  phoenix,  remember,  never  did  intend  to  live 
forever. 


Marching  Song 

I  think  most  Arizonans  would  agree  that  the  Tuc- 
son area  I  represent  is  a  major  center  of  environ- 
mental concern  in  our  state. . . .  Asked  [in  a  poll] 
if  they  believed  ive  could  maintain  both  a  strong 
economy  and  strong  environmental  laws,  88  percent 
said  yes.  — Sen.  Morris  Udall,  March  1977 


Heading  SOUTH  from  Yuma  toward  Mexico, 
I  passed  the  turnoff  to  the  site  of  the  future 
Yuma  Desalting  Plant.  This  will  be  the  first 
major  effort  to  do  something  about  the  in- 
ternational problem  of  saline  water  from  the  Colorado 
Basin  to  Mexico.  This  is  getting  into  what  you  might 
call  the  "second-order  problems"  of  the  river:  if  you 
would  call  the  Lower  Colorado  River  the  solution  to 
a  problem,  then  the  eventual  string  of  desalination 
plants  along  the  river  would  be  "solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  solutions."  And  when  you  look  into 
the  power  requirements  for  any  of  the  desalination 
processes,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  solutions  to  the 
second-order  problems  will  eventually  become  prob- 
lems  requiring   solutions   in   the   third   order  . . .  et 


cetera.  What  we  are  beginning  to  learn  about  this 
business  of  technology  as  a  cure-all  could  probably 
be  formalized  into  a  law:  technological  problems  in- 
crease in  exact  proportion  to  technological  solutions. 

All  precipitation  is  the  result  of  a  desalination 
process.  Water  running  through  any  land  picks  up  a 
certain  amount  of  minerals,  alkalis,  and  salts.  These 
are  carried  to  the  sea  by  rivers,  and  there  the  sun 
removes  part  of  the  water  from  the  salts:  that's  why 
the  rain  is  pure  and  the  sea  grows  saltier  all  the  time. 

But  the  sun,  in  spite  of  its  resources,  doesn't  work 
fast  enough  for  the  empire's  demands.  So  we  are 
going  to  spend  $100  million  over  the  next  several 
years  for  a  border  plant  to  take  part  of  the  salts  out 
of  167,000  acre-feet  of  very  saline  return  flow  from 
some  Gila  Valley  projects.  That  doesn't  sound  like  a 
great  deal  of  water  for  a  $100,000  plant,  but  desalina- 
tion is  not  a  very  rewarding  process:  you  pay  a  lot 
for  a  little.  More  than  a  fourth  of  that  167,000  acre- 
feet  will  be  lost,  too,  used  to  carry  the  salts  off  to  the 
sea  in  a  concrete  ditch. 

This  is  an  indication  of  how  desperately  ^valuable 
water  is  getting  to  be  down  in  the  Lower  River  Ser- 
vice Area — it  is  literally  worth  more  than  gold,  or  at 
any  rate  the  paper  stuff  that  used  to  be  backed  by 
gold.  And  an  even  more  extreme  example  is  our 
readiness  to  invest  $16  million  in  pumps  to  be  installed 
at  the  border:  their  function  will  be  to  pump  water 
out  of  the  ground  into  the  river  channel  for  credit 
toward  our  Mexican  obligation.  The  reason  we  have 
decided  to  install  pumps  is  that  the  Mexicans  installed 
some  pumps  close  to  their  side  of  the  border  and  were 
pumping  our  groundwater  (water,  you  remember, 
having  no  concept  of  borders).  The  official  term  for 
our  response  is  "protective  pumping." 

Unquestionably,  the  empire  is  experiencing  dog 
days  when  the  major  projects  along  its  river  are  in 
that  category — Boulder  Canyon  to  "protective  pump- 
ing" can  only  be  called  a  decline.  And  without  sub- 
stantial "augmentation" — which  would  of  course  only 
defer  the  problems  for  a  generation  at  best — such 
problems  are  going  to  increase  in  number  and  com- 
plexity as  use  of  the  two  rivers  increases.  At  present, 
you  could  say  the  river  is  about  120  percent  committed 
and  85  percent  used;  and  the  empire  builders  in  the 
Upper  River  states  will  not  be  content  until  the  river 
is  120  percent  used. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
reclamation  projects  can  be  seen  to  rest  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  vast  storage  of  water  possible  behind 
the  two  great  canyon  dams:  the  annual  flood  is  con- 
tained and  distributed  according  to  a  regular  schedule 
(the  river  only  comes  when  called),  and  there  has 
been  enough  left  over  above  demands  to  cover  three  to 
five  bad  years,  maybe  more. 

But  what  is  not  so  immediately  obvious  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  actual  storage  in  those  two  reservoirs 
has  been  the  direct  result  of  a  "time  lag"  in  the  full 
development  and  use  of  the  two  rivers'  waters.  At  pre- 
sent, the  total  use  of  Upper  and  Lower  River  water  is 
around  12.2  million  acre-feet  a  year  (Upper  River, 
3.8;  Lower  River,  6.1;  Mexico,  1.7;  Lower  River 
system  losses,  0.6) .  By  1990,  with  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  completed  and  delivering,  and  the  coal-oil 


shale-mineral  development  in  the  Upper  River  area 
booming  to  fill  empire  demands,  the  total  use  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  around  14.2  million  acre-feet  in 
just  over  the  long-term  average  annual  flow. 

A  U.S.  Geological  Survey  study  predicted  that  the 
Upper  River  states  would  never  be  able  to  use  more 
than  5.8  million  acre-feet  a  year — a  much-debated  and 
disputed  point — but  even  assuming  that  this  is  accu- 
rate, the  development  of  mineral  resources  and  related 
municipal  uses  in  the  Upper  River  will  probably  push 
the  total  use  to  more  than  15  million  acre-feet  a  year 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twenty-first  century. 

This  means  that  either  we  had  better  head  into  a 
wet  cycle  damn  soon,  or  we  will  be  approaching  the 
day  when  there  is  nothing  left  in  Lakes  Powell  and 
Mead  but  a  gurgle.  California  learned  this  year  that 
all  the  reservoir  capacity  in  the  world  is  worthless  if 
you  empty  it  one  year  and  not  enough  comes  in  for 
the  next  year;  and  it  seems  at  this  point  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  desert  empire  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  learns  the  same  lesson.  And 
even  now,  with  the  real  demand  substantially  under 
the  theoretical  supply,  the  quality  of  the  water  is 
seriously  diminished  by  overuse;  what  will  this  prob- 
lem look  like  when  use  is  120  percent  of  dependable 
replenishment? 

So,  with  the  precedent  set  by  California  and  central 
Arizona,  it's  time  for  the  whole  river  to  borrow  some 
water.  As  the  faithful  tend  to  put  it,  the  Colorado 
Rivers  just  don't  have  enough  water  to  handle  their 
commitments.  The  arrogance  of  such  a  statement  is 
subconscious  and  naively  "American":  aside  from  the 
testimony  of  John  Wesley  Powell,  there  isn't  much 
evidence  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Anglo-American 
settlement  of  the  Colorado  River  to  indicate  that  any- 
one ever  seriously  considered  that  the  Colorado  might 
not  have  enough  water  to  make  seven  states  bloom  like 
the  Emerald  Isle. 

Now,  if  we  become  such  slaves  to  good  sense  in 
the  next  decade  as  to  refuse  to  permit  any  augmenta- 
tion, the  whole  design  is  going  to  look  a  little  silly — 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  will  be  comparable  to  the 
cathedral  at  Chartres,  where  ambition  o'erleaped  ca- 
pability, and  the  money  ran  out  with  one  tower  un- 
done, leaving  the  magnificent  thing  with  an  unfinished 
look,  a  little  out  of  balance,  looking  a  little  funny  even 
.  .  .  but  it  won't  be  all  that  funny  down  in  the  desert 
empire.  Billion-gallon,  billion-dollar  aqueducts  con- 
signed to  running  half-empty;  reservoirs  with  their 
tub  rings  from  the  early-Seventies  high  200  feet  above 
the  diminishing  water  level;  fields  turning  a  dazzling 
white  as  the  sun  carries  the  overworked  water  off  to 
the  heavens,  leaving  behind  the  cruel  burden  of  salt; 
desalination  plants  gulping  great  quantities  of  power 
to  eke  out  a  thin  stream  of  marginal  water  . .  .  and  the 
cities.  Oh,  the  cities,  not  cities  of  the  desert  but  the 
desert-negated:  dry  pools  popping  up  out  of  the 
ground,  the  bleaching  unusable  deck  chairs  on  the 
brown  grass  under  the  leafless  orange  tree,  the  tedious 
count  of  gallons  to  see  whether  one  more  shower  this 
month  will  cost  4  cents  or  go  over  the  limit  for  $4 . . . 
the  pleasant  climate  will  not  be  so  pleasant  when 
water  can't  be  taken  for  granted:  it  will  be  a  great 
deal  like — well,  like  living  in  the  desert. 


The  desert.  I  am  reminded  of  a  strange  moment  on 
the  Hoover  Dam  tour.  I've  made  that  out  to  be  a 
canned  spiel,  and  for  the  most  part  it  was;  but  our 
guide  was  moved  to  a  moment  of  philosophy.  We  had 
walked  back  through  tunnels  into  the  walls  of  Boulder 
Canyon  beside  the  dam,  and  were  standing  with  our 
guide  in  a  strange  little  glass-walled  room  built  right 
on  top  of  one  of  the  thirty-foot-diameter  penstock 
tubes,  inside  one  of  the  fifty-foot-high  diversion  tun- 
nels used  to  get  the  river  out  of  the  way  for  building 
the  dam  ...  a  shadowy  place,  incongruous  as  a  dream. 

The  guide  said  what  he.  was  supposed  to  say  there 
— but  then  he  began  to  digress,  in  the  half-halting, 
half-defensive  manner  we  affect  for  personal  confes- 
sions in  this  impersonal  age.  He  started  talking  about 
the  desert,  and  "the  bones  buried  in  the  desert,"  the 
ranchers,  miners,  forty-niners  the  desert  had  claimed. 
What  was  he  saying?  That  the  desert  is  death?  And  to 
bring  water  into  the  desert  is  to  conquer  death? 

I  am,  as  I've  said,  no  lover  of  the  desert;  but  I 
think  I  know  the  desert  a  little,  and  I  haven't  the  faith 
of  a  "rain  of  mustard  seed  that  all  the  rivers  of  the 
West,  or  Western  civilization,  could  overcome  the  salts 
and  the  silt  and  keep  it  blooming.  We  have  diverted 
a  whole  river  to  run  into  the  desert,  and  it  isn't  nearly 
enough.  "All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,"  said  the 
Preacher,  "yet  the  sea  is  not  full" — but  I  don't  think 
we  will  have  begun  to  understand  the  concept  of  emp- 
tiness until  we  try  to  run  all  the  rivers  into  the  desert. 

It  may  be  our  ironic  destiny  that  out  in  the  "in- 
finite solitude"  of  the  vast  Southwestern  deserts  we 
will  learn  that  finitude  is  our  lot,  that  there  are  limits 
we  can't  transcend  or  transgress — technology,  science, 
and  rationalized  economy  notwithstanding.  Or  then 
again  .  .  .  well,  it  is  true,  finally,  that  to  back  off  from 
the  game  at  this  point  would  not  conclusively  prove 


the  "Faustian  soul"  wrong;  it  would  only  mean  that 
we  had  decided  to  try  to  learn  a  new  game,  a  new 
soul.  Or,  as  the  Faustian  soul  would  say:  we  lost  the 
faith.  Went  shopping  for  a  new  one. 

I  have  to  confess  to  a  certain  confusion  myself,  at 
that  level.  I'm  fine  up  there  on  the  rational  facts-and- 
figures  level:  I  can  scrape  out  the  mortar  and  show 
how  the  bureau  is  trying  to  build  a  cathedral  with  not 
enough  stone  for  an  outhouse.  But  down  on  the  power- 
house deck  at  Hoover,  among  the  laid-off  generators 
and  transformers,  looking  up  at  the  Immovable  so  un- 
derworked by  the  Irresistible  these  days,  I  say  in  spite 
of  myself,  "What  a  beginning!"  Shall  man  ever  live  by 
good  sense  alone?  Putting  the  facts  and  figures  to- 
gether with  the  assembled  parts,  I  sense  the  mixture  of 
genius,  passion,  madness,  and  method  that  are  the  ma- 
jor parts  of  what  we  call  art. 

But  the  aesthetic  flaw  is,  of  course,  the  absence  of 
control — this  "masterwork  of  the  human  mind"  has 
no  final  design,  no  completeness:  I  think  it  would 
always  need  just  one  more  river.  Lacking  that  kind 
of  controlling  design,  it  remains  just  a  mixture  of 
genius,  passion,  madness,  and  method;  and  feeling  that, 
I  can  start  to  let  go  of  part  of  the  old  will-dominant 
heritage.  But  no  matter  what  we  know  about  how 
much  it  will  cost  us  to  keep  adding  on  and  augmenting, 
we  don't  know  what  it  will  cost  us  to  try  to  stop — what 
will  we  do  with  ourselves?  We  will  probably  maintain, 
is  what  we'll  do,  fight  the  silt  and  the  salts  until  the 
whole  operation  implodes  quietly  from  a  big  buildup  of 
boredom;  then  we'll  disperse,  and  archaeologists  will 
ponder  the  mystery  in  the  future.  Babylon,  Persepolis, 
Gomorrah,  Phoenix:  "Come  let  us  build  ourselves  a 
city  and  a  tower  with  its  top  in  the  heavens,  and  make 
a  name  for  ourselves."  Inevitable  though  I  see  it  is, 
I'll  miss  us  when  we're  gone  sensible.  □ 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  DROUGHT 


America  has  long  tried  to  compensate  for 
nature's  aquatic  irregularities.  Since  1900  at 
least  twenty  special  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional commissions  have  scrutinized  the 
nation's  water  resources.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  hammered  at  the  hydrological 
cycle  with  nearly  $90  billion  of  water-de- 
velopment money.  And  that  is  still  less  than 
half  of  what  state  and  local  governments 
and  private  entrepreneurs  have  spent  for  ir- 
rigation systems,  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
power  plants,  navigation,  and  recreation. 

Still,  the  drought  this  year  has  done  its 
damage.  Portions  of  twenty-nine  states  be- 
came eligible  for  disaster-assistance  loans 
from  the  federal  government.  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, and  Alabama  have  suffered  agricul- 
tural losses  of  more  than  $1  billion.  Cali- 
fornia, supplier  of  25  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's food,  expects  to  lose  the  same  amount. 
Most  rivers  were  running  below  normal  in 
July — the  Mississippi,  Saint  Lawrence,  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  and  Ohio  Rivers  30  percent 
lower.  "It  will  take  two  months  of  normal 
rainfall,"  said  Malcolm  Reid  of  the  Com- 


merce Department  Environmental  Data  Ser- 
vice, "to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the  drought 
in  the  least  affected  areas. . .  at  least  sixteen 
months  in  the  worst  affected." 

Hundreds  of  farmers  from  southern  Ne- 
braska to  the  Texas  Panhandle  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  diminution  of  a  once  bountiful 
underground  water  source.  The  Ogallala 
aquifer  irrigates  6  million  acres  in  Texas 
and  6.5  million  in  Nebraska,  and  since  1930 
its  water  table  has  dropped  steadily.  In  some 
places  heavy  pumping  has  lowered  it  as  much 
as  700  feet.  Farms  have  been  abandoned  as 
some  of  the  70,000  wells  around  Lubbock — 
the  area  which  produces  25  percent  of  the 
nation's  cotton — have  gone  dry. 

In  California,  where  drought  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day  in  some  areas  for  over  two 
years,  some  8,000  new  wells  have  been  drilled 
in  the  past  year  alone,  sending  water  tables 
in  some  areas  dropping  at  a  rate  of  six  feet 
a  month.  Los  Angeles  has  had  to  double 
its  pumping  from  local  wells,  normally  the 
source  of  17  percent  of  its  total  water  supply. 

At  present,  a  full  third  of  the  continen- 


tal United  States  is  susceptible  to  drought 
and  water  shortages,  and  some  experts  pre- 
dict that  by  the  year  2000  only  three  of  the 
eighteen  mainland  water  regions — New  En 
gland,  the  Ohio  Basin,  and  the  South  At 
lantic  Gulf  areas — will  find  their  water  sup 
plies  adequate.  (Though  "adequate"  is  £ 
vague  term,  it  might  be  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  resident  of  Phoenix,  now  using  16C 
gallons  of  water  a  day,  could  barely  coun 
tenance  the  .8  gallon  that  an  inhabitant  ol 
the  semi-arid  lands  of  Africa  uses.) 

The  Water  Resources  Commission  in  its 
1973  report  listed  some  of  the  variables  af 
fecting  demand  for  water — population,  en 
ergy  consumption,  governmental  programs 
such  as  farm  price  supports  or  environmen 
tal-protection  goals,  technological  changes 
personal  and  national  income,  and  the  price 
of  water.  Though  usable  supply  depends  ul 
timately  on  the  quirks  of  precipitation,  il 
seems  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  fev« 
parts  of  the  country  so  blessed  that  human 
intervention  in  the  hydrological  cycle  will 
not  leave  a  large  mark. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  EAKINS 


Two  painters,  one  reputation 


Of  all  the  portraits  made  of  me 
by  artists,  I  like  Eakins's  best.  It 
gets  me  there — fulfills  its  purpose, 
sets  me  doivn  in  correct  style, 
without  feathers,  without  fuss  of 
any  sort.  — Walt  Whitman 


hen  Thomas  Eakins  died  in 
1916,  the  world  knew  little  of  him. 
His  work  was  largely  ignored  or  ne- 
glected. In  the  intervening  years  his 
reputation  has  grown  gradually  more 
lustrous,  until  he  now  stands  revealed 
as  one  of  America's  finest  painters. 
In  1886,  the  year  before  he  painted 
Walt  Whitman,  Eakins  already  had 
become  an  unwelcome  figure  within 
the  genteel  circle  of  the  Philadelphia 
art  establishment.  He  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Pennsylvania  Acade- 
my of  the  Fine  Arts,  where  for  ten 
years  he  had  been  a  prominent  and 
influential  teacher,  and  he  could  find 
neither  commissions  nor  exhibitions 
for  his  paintings. 

The  qualities  so  much  admired  by 
Whitman — honesty,  realism,  a  pursuit 
of  visual  truth  in  opposition  to  the 
conventions  of  the  day — had  brought 
Eakins  little  more  than  contempt 


from  the  fashionable  critics.  Many 
years  later,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  Ea- 
kins's biographers,  the  daughter  of 
a  prominent  Philadelphia  ironmaster 
explained  the  disappearance  of  a  por- 
trait of  her  father  that  Eakins  had 
painted  in  1903:  it  was,  she  said,  "so 
unsatisfactory  that  we  destroyed  it, 
not  wishing  his  descendants  to  think 
of  their  grandfather  as  resembling 
such  a  portrait."  Eakins  once  asked 
a  subject  "if  he  could  take  all  the  lib- 
erty he  wanted  to  do  a  fine  piece  of 
work  as  a  work  of  art  rather  than  a 
likeness."  The  subject  seemed  "too 
youthful  looking,"  and  "in  fifty  years 
nobody  would  know."  In  1877  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  President  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  commissioned,  for 
$400,  by  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  first  refused  by  the  league, 
the  painting  eventually  was  paid  for, 
then  hung,  only  to  disappear  myste- 
riously some  time  after.  Too  uncom- 
promising for  commissions,  Eakins 
painted  his  family  and  friends. 

His  ambitious  works  were  scorned 
as  affronts  to  good  taste,  and  his 
teaching  was  deemed  abhorrent  to 
the  traditions  of  the  academy.  Rare 
among  artists  of  any  time  in  his 
dedication  to  science,  Eakins  empha- 
sized in  his  classes  anatomy,  dissec- 
tion, and  life  drawing.  He  was  unwill- 
ing to  yield  to  the  pressure  put  on 
him  to  return  to  conventional  modes 
of  teaching:  "In  pursuance  of  my 
business  and  professional  studies,  I 
use  the  naked  model,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend. 

If  the  break  with  the  academy  was 
unhappy  for  Eakins,  the  private  life 
to  which  he  withdrew  was  a  congenial 
one.  He  was  married  to  the  woman 
he  considered  the  foremost  female 
artist  of  the  century,  Susan  Hannah 
Macdowell,  a  former  student  and  his 
loyal  partisan  during  the  prolonged 
controversy  about  nudity.  The  only 
Macdowell  scholar  yet  to  have  ap- 
peared, a  young  historian  at  Yale 
named  Susan  Casteras,  divides  Su- 


san's career  into  three  parts:  the 
academy  years  (1876-1882),  which 
show  Eakins's  influence  as  well  as  a 
vitality  and  sureness  of  her  own  (see 
Spinning  and  William  H.  Macdowell, 
page  70,  and  Two  Sisters,  page  71); 
the  marriage  years  (1884-1916), 
when  she  apparently  painted  very  lit- 
tle or  did  not  take  what  she  started 
beyond  sketches;  and  the  years  after 
Thomas's  death  (1918-1931),  a  pe- 
riod of  renewed  interest,  intense  ac- 
tivity, and  somewhat  diminished  skill 
(see  Thomas  Eakins,  this  page,  paint- 
ed between  1920  and  1925,  from  a 
photograph). 

He  was  thirty-nine  when  they  mar- 
ried in  1884;  she  was  thirty-two.  They 
lived  in  the  Eakins  family  home  at 
1729  Mount  Vernon  Street  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  nieces,  nephews,  sisters, 
fathers,  friends,  former  students,  and 
painters  forming  a  lively  procession 
in  and  out  of  the  house.  His  father,  a 
writing  master,  lived  with  them.  Her 
father,  an  engraver,  posed  frequently 
for  them  both.  There  were  cats,  dogs, 
turtles,  and  a  monkey,  as  well  as  a 
famous  blackboard  on  which  every- 
one wrote  messages.  They  both  took 
photographs.  Susan  played  the  piano. 


Thomas  Eakins,  c.  1920-1925.  Oil. 
Susan  Macdowell  Eakins 


Susan  Macdowell  Eakins 

From  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Francis  Walters 
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Spinning,  1881.  Watercolor.  Thomas  Eakins 


Spinning,  1879.  Watercolor.  Susan  Macdowell  Eakins 


Spinning  was  one  of  the  few  watercolors  Eakins  did.  The  model  was  his  sister  Margaret,  who  died,  aged  twenty-eight,  the 
following  year.  She  was  a  favorite  companion,  who  kept  records  of  his  work,  and  provided  strong  encouragement.  A  year 
after  her  death  Eakins  married  Susan  Macdowell.  She  painted  Spinning  while  a  student  of  Eakins's. 


Facing  page:  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Macdowell  in  the  family  parlor.  Elizabeth  (right)  was  a  painter. 


They  went  on  outings  to  the  Jersey 
shore. 

Throughout  their  marriage,  Susan 
devoted  herself  to  furthering  Thom- 
as's career,  becoming  agent,  dealer, 
hostess,  secretary,  shipping  clerk, 
:ataloguer,  and  retriever  of  discarded 
sketches.  Her  canvases  are  not  all  ac- 
counted for,  and  it  is  not  clear  how 
nuch  she  painted  during  her  mar- 
-iage.  There  is  a  record  of  at  least 
>ne  commissioned  portrait  (she  was 
said  $75),  and  when  Thomas  went 
learly  blind,  she  worked  on  his  last 
jainting.  By  all  accounts,  Susan  Mac- 


dowell  "had  a  room  of  her  own," 
though  the  light  in  it  was  not  as  good 
as  it  was  in  his.  After  Thomas  died, 
when  the  desire  to  paint  welled  up 
in  her,  she  moved  to  his  studio,  in 
pursuit  of  ihe  more  painterly  light. 

In  1936,  two  years  before  her  death, 
Susan  helped  organize  a  Philadelphia 
show  of  Eakins  and  his  followers; 
for  the  first  time  since  her  academy 
years  her  work  was  again  on  exhibit. 
After  her  death,  her  paintings  were 
put  up  for  sale.  Shortly  thereafter 
they  reappeared  on  the  market  with 
their  signatures  mutilated — what  had 


said  "Susan  Eakins"  read  just  "Ea- 
kins." The  confusion  was  short-lived, 
but  it  indicates  how  little  known  her 
work  was.  In  1973  the  first  compre- 
hensive exhibit  of  Susan's  work  was 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

The  paintings  on  these  pages  are 
from  a  show  currently  at  the  North 
Cross  School  in  Roanoke,  Virginia. 
The  work  being  shown  is  from  the 
private  collection  of  Susan's  family. 
Paintings  by  Susan  and  Thomas,  as 
well  as  works  by  Susan's  sister  Eliza- 
beth, are  on  display.  □ 


Two  Sisters,  1879.  Oil.  Susan  Macdowell  Eakins 


altitude/  at  any  speed, 
iny  weather,  at  any  time, 
against  any  threat,  the  best 
fighter  in  the  world  today 
is  the  F-15  Eagle. 


F-15  EAGLE 

The  world's  best  fighter^"" 

MCDONNELL.  DOUGLAS 
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LOVE  IS  BLIND 


A  story  by  Julie  Hecht 


m  lthough  I  love  my  husband,  I  see 
/%  now  that  he  has  genes  that  should  nev- 
f  \  er  be  reproduced — that  is,  genes  which 
L  -^-must  not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with 
line.  It  would  do  no  real  harm  if  they  repro- 
uced  with  someone  else's  and  another  unsight- 
■  person  walked  the  earth  with  the  hordes  al- 
sady  here,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  a  child 
f  mine  turning  into  the  physical  specimen  I 
now  it  would  become. 

When  I  married  I  never  thought  much  about 
enes.  I  wasn't  interested  in  reproducing.  I 
as  interested  in  love  and  in  laughing  and  I 
lought  a  person  to  marry  could  be  chosen  with 
nly  that  in  mind.  Being  a  young  woman  of 
ur  times,  even  before  it  had  been  publicly  de- 
lared  what  our  times  were,  I  had  no  desire  to 
reduce  a  child.  I  thought  that  I  might,  at  some 
me  in  the  future,  after  I'd  achieved  great  suc- 
ess  in  my  work,  but  still  I  did  not  dwell  on 
le  genes.  I  mean  I  really  didn't  even  believe 
was  true — genetic  inheritance.  I  did  learn  all 
bout  it  in  high-school  biology,  but  I  thought 
;  meant  mostly  things  like  blue  eyes,  brown 
I  yes,  regular  earlobes,  or  the  kind  that  were 
i  uck  flat  on  the  side  to  the  skin.  We  each  had 
)  make  a  chart  on  giant  oak  tag  demonstrat- 
lg  some  law  of  genetic  inheritance.  I  thought 
had  a  good  idea  for  a  chart  of  eyes,  only  eyes, 
lues  and  browns,  and  hazel,  of  course,  but  it 
asn't  chosen  as  one  of  the  best.  Someone  did 
chart  of  sweet  peas,  Mendel's  Law  of  Sweet 
eas,  but  I  never  really  understood  what  it 
leant.  Mendel's  Law  of  Selection. 

In  grade  school  I  had  a  best  friend  who  was 
3ry  short,  the  shortest  in  the  class.  I  chose 
er  for  that  reason.  I  spotted  her  the  first  day 
[  kindergarten  in  another  class.  She  was  at 


the  front  of  the  line  because  they  lined  people 
up  in  order  of  shortest  to  tallest,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  her  so  badly.  I  was  the  last  on  our 
line  for  being  the  tallest,  and  being  short 
seemed  so  wonderful.  When  we  were  put  into 
the  same  first  grade  and  this  tiny  girl  with  very 
short  straight  black  hair  liked  me  as  much  as  I 
liked  her,  I  couldn't  believe  my  good  fortune. 
I  didn't  think  that  if  you  wished  for  something 
so  hard  you  could  just  get  it.  One  day  when 
we  were  in  fifth  grade  we  were  walking  down 
the  school  stairway  together,  and  our  two 
teachers  were  walking  behind  us.  One  said, 
"Just  look  at  the  difference  between  those  two." 
The  other  one  said,  "Genes,  my  dear,  genes." 
My  little  friend  pinched  me  and  giggled  and 
said,  "Genes,  did  you  hear  that,  they  said, 
'genes'!" 

"Well,  so  what?"  I  asked. 

"Don't  you  know  what  genes  are?  They 
have  to  do  with  sex.  They  come  out  in  the  sex 
act.  It's  like  a  dirty  word." 


I used  to  think  that  if  a  child  looked  like 
one  of  its  parents  it  was  just  a  coincidence 
or  else  a  mysterious  magical  accident. 
When  people  saw  me  with  my  parents  for 
the  first  time  they  would  always  say,  "She 
doesn't  look  like  either  one  of  you,"  or  "There's 
no  resemblance  at  all."  "Where  did  she  get 
the  blond  hair?"  they  would  sometimes  ask  my 
black-haired  father  and  my  brown-haired  moth- 
er. "David  was  very  blond  as  a  child,"  my 
mother  or  my  father's  sister  would  say.  I  knew 
ihat  didn't  bode  well  for  my  future  as  a  blond- 
haired  person,  and  when  I  was  a  little  girl  I 
was  glad.  Since  people  were  constantly  remark- 
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ing  with  astonishment  at  the  blondness,  I 
thought  it  was  something  bad.  There  was  an 
old  Russian  Jew  who  sat  outside  his  apartment 
on  Rogers  Avenue  in  a  chair  in  the  sun,  and 
every  time  I  went  by  he  would  smile  and  say, 
"Oh,Blondishka!  Blondishka!"  I  hated  the  way 
that  sounded,  and  whenever  I  got  a  chance  at 
the  wishbone  I  would  wish  my  hair  would  turn 
brown.  Once  my  mother  asked  me  what  I  was 
wishing  for,  and  when  I  told  her  she  laughed 
with  surprise.  "Don't  you  know  that  most  little 
girls  wish  they  had  blond  hair?"  "No,"  I  said. 
"Why  do  they  wish  that?"  "Because  blond  hair 
is  the  beautiful  color,"  she  said.  "Almost  ev- 
erybody has  brown  hair." 

My  mother  was  so  involved  with  my  blond- 
ness that  when  I  was  nine  she  started  putting 
lemon  juice  in  the  shampoo  rinse  water,  and 
when  I  was  eleven  she  began  to  add  a  capful  of 
peroxide  as  well.  Now  that  I've  grown  into  the 
kind  of  young  woman  who  wants  to  be  natural 
and  look  natural  and  leave  myself  alone,  I  am 
still  pouring  things  into  my  hair  to  keep  it 
blond.  I  must  be  blond.  I  owe  it  to  everyone, 
including  myself.  I  told  my  dark-haired  older 
sister  a  few  years  ago  that  I  was  going  to  just 
let  it  grow  out  to  drab  light  brown  and  she  said 
in  a  stricken  way,  "Oh  no,  you  have  to  keep 
your  blond ! "  My  sister  had  always  hated  me  for 
having  blond  hair,  and  when  we  were  children 
she  tormented  me  by  saying  it  was  green,  not 
blond.  Medium-blond  hair  does  have  a  green- 
ish tint  in  some  lights,  but  I  was  too  young  to 
understand  that.  "It's  green,  it's  green!"  she 
would  yell,  "It's  really  green,  it's  not  blond!" 
When  I  saw  she  had  grown  to  accept  it  I 
couldn't  give  it  up.  (The  truth  is  that  she  prob- 
ably likes  to  tell  everybody  that  I  am  the  kind 
of  person  who  has  bleached  hair. ) 

Yes,  I  bleach,  tweeze,  pluck,  or  cut  every 
hair  anywhere  visible  on  my  face  or  body  if  it 
is  not  blond.  And  that's  because  there  are  some 
terrible,  coarse  black-haired  genes  in  my  body. 
One  of  my  father's  sisters  has  blue-white  skin 
and  thick,  wiry,  black  hair,  and  when  I  was  lit- 
tle I  noticed  that  she  had  millions  of  tiny  black 
bristles  growing  out  of  her  legs.  Never  did  I 
identify  my  fair  blond  self  with  this  creature 
who  was  my  aunt,  but  in  my  twenties  some 
dreaded  black-haired  gene  made  itself  apparent 
and  has  been  fighting  to  become  the  victor  in 
battle  with  the  blond  ones. 

My  white-blond  hair  is  gone  now,  and  so  is 
all  my  fatness  that  I  came  with  as  an  infant. 
At  nine  pounds  and  eight  ounces  I  weighed 
more  than  any  baby  we  had  all  known.  It  was 
often  mentioned  and  I  thought  it  was  supposed 
to  be  something  good — I  mean  people  were  al- 
ways impressed  and  said,  "Oh,  my  God,"  or 
"Wow!"  and  could  never  outdo  the  weight  with 


any  they  knew.  One  day  my  sister  told  me  sht 
had  read  about  a  baby  who  weighed  ten-and-a, 
half  pounds.  I  felt  sick  and  disappointed.  I  real 
ly  thought  I  was  the  biggest  baby  ever  born 
When  my  sister  saw  how  I  felt  she  took  a  kind 
ly  turn  and  said,  "But  I  saw  its  picture  anc 
you  wouldn't  have  wanted  to  look  like  that.  Il 
was  just  covered  with  rolls  of  fat  hanging  ev- 
erywhere. It  was  really  ugly,  just  flab  and  fat 
not  even  like  skin."  I  could  picture  the  baby 
and  I  felt  better  because  not  only  was  I  the 
biggest  baby  but  I  was  also  the  best  looking 
All  my  mother's  neighbors  who  liked  to  saj 
their  own  baby  was  the  most  beautiful  freeh 
admitted  that  I  was.  One  told  me,  "Barry  wa< 
so  beautiful  when  he  was  born,  no  wrinkles,  nc 
red  squashy  face,  he  was  the  most  beautifu 
baby  I  have  ever  seen,  with  one  exception.  Yoi 
were  more  beautiful." 

It's  been  hard  for  me  to  come  out  o: 
that  babyhood  into  what  I  am  now.  I  mean  nrj 
eyes  aren't  even  blue  anymore.  Thank  Goc 
they're  not  brown,  but  what  can  I  do,  they'r< 
green,  green  with  yellow  around  the  pupil,  no 
even  true  clear  green.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned 
all  eyes  must  be  blue.  I  guess  I'm  a  little  lik< 
Hitler  in  that  respect.  "Why  don't  we  hav< 
blue  eyes?"  I  asked  my  mother.  "I  guess  be 
cause  my  father's  eyes  were  brown.  Why 
what  color  do  you  have?"  she  asked.  Imagine 
my  own  mother  doesn't  even  know  what  colo: 
eyes  her  kids  have.  I  guess  she  was  trying  t< 
express  hostility  by  showing  me  that. 


Well,  of  course  I  am  married  t< 
a  blue-eyed  man.  And  all  th< 
men  I  have  really  loved  have  ha< 
blue  eyes,  including  John  F.  Ken 
nedy.  One  bad  thing  about  Jacqueline  Kenned] 
is  her  brown  eyes.  But  she  can  get  away  witl 
it;  if  she  couldn't  I'm  sure  she'd  have  then 
changed — I  mean,  if  she  could.  I  admit  I  hav< 
had  one  or  two  brown-eyed  boyfriends,  but 
never  really  loved  them.  And  I  was  constantly 
disappointed  by  their  eyes.  The  one  I  am  think 
ing  of  now  looked  like  a  dog,  a  hideous  dog 
a  monstrous  ugly  animal.  His  eyes  were  no 
simply  brown,  they  were  black.  There  wa 
hardly  any  difference  in  color  between  the  iri 
and  the  pupil.  Sometimes  when  I  noticed  thi 
I  wanted  to  scream.  A  girl  in  my  college  dor 
mitory  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Are  you  go 
ing  out  with  Arnold  Milton?"  and  when 
said  yes,  she  said  sincerely,  "He's  the  uglies 
person  I've  ever  seen."  I  was  shocked  becausi 
she  was  not  a  mean  person  and  had  a  boyfrien< 
of  her  own,  but  I  knew  it  was  just  the  plaii 
obvious  truth  that  drove  her  to  say  it.  I  mean 
one's  spontaneous  feeling  at  seeing  him  wa 
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'Ugh."  He  wrote  a  story  which  was  published 
n  the  school  magazine,  and  it  was  a  rather 
lisgusting  story  about  a  repulsive  man  and 
ome  very  nauseating  things  the  man  did. 
,ater  on,  a  boy  I  knew  said  to  me,  "How  could 
ou  go  with  someone  as  ugly  as  Arnold  Mil- 
on?  When  he  wrote  that  story  I  thought  they 
hould  have  published  his  picture  right  next 

0  it."  I  had  to  say,  "I  know  what  you  mean." 
Before  I  married  my  husband,  I  was  in  love 

nth  a  boy  who  was  considered  to  be  handsome 
nd  beautiful,  though  he  was  not  my  preferred 
ype.  His  hair  was  curly,  and  he  fought  his 
atred  of  it.  Although  he  knew  curls  inter- 
ered  with  his  ideal  of  perfect  looks,  he  didn't 
ke  to  dwell  on  his  own  good  looks.  He 
-anted  to  be  rough  and  tough  and  manly,  and 
is  eyes  twitched  and  blinked  when  he  was 
onfronted  with  the  question  of  his  handsome- 
ess.  Yet  this  sparkling  blue-eyed,  fair-skinned, 
Dsy-cheeked,  tall,  lean,  muscular  fellow  had  a 
ither  who  was  a  little,  ugly,  fat,  bald  Jewish 
lan.  Still,  I  never  associated  the  two  gener- 
ally. (His  mother  was  already  dead,  but  he 
laimed  she  had  not  been  a  beauty. )  Both  of 
is  brothers  looked  like  their  father,  but  I 
ist  assumed  he  was  separate  from  them,  and 
is  child  would  look  just  like  him.  Not  that  I 
as  at  all  interested  in  having  his  child,  but 
e  was  eager  for  one  himself  so  I  got  a  chance 
>  imagine  its  face  pretty  often.  I  could  never 
larry  a  man  named  Greenstein.  Even  though 
keep  my  own  name,  I'm  always  being  called 
Irs.  my  husband's  name  or  even  Miss  or  Ms. 
ly  husband's  name  by  people  who  just  cannot 
"asp  the  concept.  Last  year  a  seventy-eight- 
sar-old  doctor  of  national  fame  said  to  me,  "If 
du  are  married,  how  can  that  possibly  be?" 
'hat  could  I  say?  Why  hasn't  he  heard?  He 
sked  my  occupation,  and  I  said,  "Actress." 
^ould  he  have  called  Uta  Hagen  Mrs.  Berg- 
af?  He  was  angry  that  day  because  doctors 
ere  sending  him  women  to  examine  who  had 
;rfectly  normal  breasts.  "Including  you,  I 
ave  seen  four  women  this  morning  who  have 
athing  wrong  with  their  breasts.  Doctors  don't 
now  what  they're  doing.  They  don't  know 
hat  a  normal  breast  is  because  they've  never 
;en  taught.  Never  let  a  gynecologist  examine 
3ur  breasts,"  he  said.  "They  don't  even  know 
»w."  I  do  know  he  believes  in  breast-feeding, 
id  I  wanted  to  teli  him  that  I  agreed  with 
im  and  would  do  it  if  I  ever  had  a  child,  but 
3  was  probably  disgusted  that  I  was  nearly 
tirty  years  old  and  hadn't  had  one  yet.  I  was 
raid  he'd  ask  me  why,  and  then  I'd  men- 
on  my  career,  and  he'd  scowl  at  that,  and 

1  that  would  be  left  would  be  for  me  to 
ly  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  reproduce  my  hus- 
md's  genes. 


WHEN  I  first  laid  eyes  on  my 
husband  I  knew  he  wasn't  for 
me.  He  was  six  feet  tall,  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  be.  In  any  case  I 
require  a  height  of  six  feet  and  two  inches.  He 
seemed  shorter  because  his  arms  were  not  long 
enough,  and  his  hands  were  just  plain  small. 
My  hands  are  bigger  than  his,  and  my  fingers 
are  much  longer,  even  though  I  am  only  five 
foot  eight.  Although  he  had  a  long  waist  and 
torso,  his  legs  were  too  short  and  his  head  was 
too  close  to  his  body.  He  was  kind  of  hunched 
over,  partly  from  bad  posture  but  mostly  from 
leaning  forward  toward  his  hand  that  held  a 
cigarette.  I  hate  cigarette  smoking  almost  more 
than  anything,  and  when  I  meet  a  person  who 
smokes  I  hate  the  person  immediately.  Why 
did  I  bother  with  him  is  something  I  have  to 
ask  myself.  I  guess  because  he  smoked  with 
fear  instead  of  pleasure  or  desire.  He  smoked 
out  of  desperation  and  nervousness  even  though 
he  was  dressed  in  just  the  right  Ivy  League 
clothes.  Sloppy  and  old,  as  if  he  didn't  even 
know  he  got  them  all  at  Brooks  Brothers.  I 
suppose  I  was  nervous  too.  I  was  probably  so 
nervous  I  didn't  take  it  in  that  he  was  smok- 
ing. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  my  husband's  mother 
and  father  who  got  me  to  realize  the  importance 
of  genetic  inheritance.  They  were  both  so  con- 
cerned that  any  of  their  children  should 
marry  a  person  genetically  inferior.  When 
they  first  began  to  speak  of  this  problem  I  just 
figured  they  were  both  slightly  nuts.  What  I 
didn't  see  at  the  time  were  their  own  incredibly 
lousy  genes.  I  mean,  when  I  first  viewed  my 
husband's  mother  I  could  see  that  her  nose 
had  been  worked  over  by  a  plastic  surgeon,  but 
I  didn't  trouble  to  wonder  what  nose  it  had 
been  before.  The  sides  above  the  nostrils  were 
obviously  chiseled  away  and  thinned  out,  then 
pinched  hard  together  and  twisted  too  much 
to  one  side  before  the  nose  could  set,  so  that 
it  set  crooked,  and  then  a  point  was  made  at 
the  tip  with  a  small  line  in  the  middle  to  make 
it  more  realistic.  My  husband  denied  that  his 
mother  had  had  this  surgery,  and  I  believed 
him  because  he's  such  an  honest  person.  Then 
I  saw  his  sister,  and  I  noticed  that  the  space 
from  the  top  of  her  lip  to  the  bottom  of  her 
nose  was  a  large  space  and  also  kind  of  fat  and 
puffy-looking,  too  large  and  fat  for  the  aver- 
age-size nose  sitting  above  it.  After  that,  I 
realized  that  the  nostrils  were  thicker  and 
larger  than  the  top  of  the  nose.  In  other  words, 
things  were  all  out  of  proportion  up  there.  My 
husband  freely  admitted  to  that  surgery  be- 
cause it  took  place  when  he  was  in  high  school, 
whereas  his  mother's  had  occurred  before  he 
was  born.  In  any  case,  now  we  have  no  way  of 
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knowing  what  fat  nose  is  floating  around  in  his 
genes.  "What  was  your  nose  like,  Mom?"  he 
asked,  "Like  mine?"  "Umm,  yes,"  she  said, 
but  I  could  tell  by  the  way  her  voice  went  up 
when  she  said,  "Umm,"  that  she  was  lying. 
She  would  have  liked  for  it  to  have  been  like 
his,  but  it  was  obviously  worse.  I'm  not  going 
to  mix  up  my  long,  thin,  pointy  nose  with  their 
coarse  genes.  It's  out  of  the  question. 

My  husband  weighs  only  about  ten  pounds 
more  than  he  should,  but  two  of  those  pounds 
are  on  his  face  in  the  form  of  fat  puffy  jowls 
and  a  double  chin.  Usually  a  person  with  a  face 
like  that  is  at  least  thirty  pounds  overweight. 
I  can't  understand  it.  "Heredity,"  his  father 
has  said.  "It's  those  Andrews  jowls."  Then  he 
laughs  in  a  mean  way.  He  doesn't  like  his 
wife's  foul  genes  any  better  than  I  do,  and  he 
says  it  right  in  front  of  her.  I  love  when  this 
happens.  It  makes  her  feel  really  bad  because 
she  is  always  going  around  criticizing  genes, 
and  she  has  the  worst  ones.  Ha!  Once,  when 
he  looked  at  my  husband's  sickly  pallor,  he 
said,  "The  sallow  Andrews  skin."  He  shook 
his  head  and  smiled  when  he  said  it  too.  When 
I  first  saw  my  husband's  mother  I  thought  she 
was  rather  pretty  and  that  her  sallow,  flabby 
jowls  were  a  result  of  bad  living  habits,  over- 
eating, a  high-fat  diet,  lack  of  exercise,  and 
late  middle  age.  Then  I  began  to  realize  that 
her  son's  face  was  a  younger  version  of  the 
same  shape  and  texture.  Dear  God,  how  could 
I  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  man  who  had  a 
double  chin?  I  hate  fat  so  much,  an  ounce  of 
soft  fat  is  a  despicable  thing  to  me,  especially 
on  the  face,  where  it  must  be  viewed  constant- 
ly, in  its  soft  yellow  greenness.  Since  I  dislike 
this  flab  so  much  on  my  husband's  mother  and 
I  love  my  husband  so  much,  one  day  when  I 
was  looking  at  his  chins  and  jowls  from  profile 
I  said  to  myself,  "This  is  the  same  exact  thing 
she  has,  this  is  her,  her  face  is  his,  his  face 
is  hers,  is  it  so  bad?"  Very  quickly  I  felt  a 
tremendous  fierce  urge  to  punch  him  in  the 
face.  A  hard  savage  blow  to  destroy  the  whole 
area.  Last  night  he  looked  so  sad  I  leaned  over 
and  gave  him  a  kiss  on  his  soft  cheek,  and  be- 
fore I  knew  it  I  was  taking  a  bite  out  of  it.  He 
thought  it  was  a  bite  of  passion,  when  in  fact 
I  wanted  to  tear  it  off  with  my  teeth. 

The  problem  of  lower  facial  structure  is  com- 
pounded by  lack  of  any  neck  at  all.  I  used  to 
think  he  had  a  thick  muscular  neck,  but  it  took 
me  six  years  to  see  that  it  was  one  inch  long. 
One  day  I  went  over  and  looked  at  his  shirt 
collar,  i  found  I  couldn't  get  a  fingertip  inside. 
It  was  tight  as  could  be,  with  his  thick'  neck 
jammed  into  it  and  his  chin  and  jowls  squeezed 
up  and  hanging  down  over  his  tie  knot. 

"Isn't  that  uncomfortable?"  I  asked  him. 


"I  thought  that's  how  they  were  supposed 
to  be,"  he  said. 

As  soon  as  possible,  I  confronted  his  mother 
with  the  fatness  of  her  son's  neck.  It  was  done 
with  subtlety,  but  the  results  were  very  grand.. 
She  was  sick  about  it.  Apparently  she's  always* 
known  the  facts  but  has  simply  lied  to  herself; 
about  the  entire  situation,  the  way  she  does) 
with  anything  about  her  family  she  doesn'tj 
like.  "But  his  father  wears  a  fifteen,"  she  saidj 
in  a  high  shaky  voice. 

"I  have  a  thinner  neck,"  said  his  father. 

"He's  almost  exactly  Murray's  size." 

"He's  shorter  and  stockier,"  I  said. 

"The  Andrews  thick  neck,"  Murray  said 
with  a  smirk. 

"He  takes  after  the  Ogdens  more  than  the 
Andrews,"  insisted  Pearl. 

"He  looks  just  like  you,"  I  said  to  her. 

This  is  something  she  can't  bear  to  admit. 
A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  at  our  wedding 
she  said  to  Pearl,  "Your  son  looks  just  like 
you,"  and  Pearl  said,  "Oh,  no,  you'll  see  when 
you  meet  his  father  that  he  looks  much  more 
like  him."  This  is  the  kind  of  statement  an  in- 
sane person  makes,  like  "I'm  George  Washing- 
ton, not  Mary  Blake."  For  in  her  heart  my  hus- 
band's mother  knows  she  is  a  very  bad  thing  in 
many  ways,  and  she  tried  to  marry  and  cancel 
herself  out,  but  it  didn't  work,  those  strong  bad 
genes  fought  their  way  through.  Being  short 
and  stout,  she  married  someone  tall  and  thin, 
but  her  bad  short  genes  kept  her  son  down. 

Before  we  were  married,  I  had  heard  from 
everyone  how  good-looking  my  husband's  fa- 
ther was,  but  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  be- 
cause I  haven't  found  people's  fathers  attrac- 
tive since  I  was  a  child.  Older  men  are  of  no 
interest  to  me  whatsoever.  If  anything,  I  like 
teen-age  boys,  but  that's  nothing  bad,  because 
I  began  liking  them  when  I  was  a  teen-ager,  so 
it's  just  a  natural  thing.  I  certainly  was  sur- 
prised when  I  met  him.  He  was  my  most  ad- 
mired type,  tall  and  thin  with  very  long,  nar- 
row legs.  He  didn't  have  all  his  hair,  and  what 
he  had  was  white,  so  I  couldn't  feel  personally 
attracted  to  him,  but  I  knew  he  was  a  very 
handsome  man.  He  looks  a  lot  like  Gary  Coop- 
er, but  not  that  really  great  as  the  young  Gary 
Cooper,  and  he  also  looks  something  like  Cary 
Grant  when  Cary  Grant  had  his  original  longei 
nose  before  his  car  accident.  Anyway,  I  was 
so  stunned  by  his  good  looks  that  when  my 
husband's  mother  said,  "Well,  what  did  you 
think  of  Harley's  father?"  I  simply  said,  "He's 
so  good-looking!"  I  guess  I  said  it  with  a  lol 
of  honest  enthusiasm  too. 

She  was  pleased  about  that,  but  she  had  tc 
say,  "Like  father,  like  son,"  to  which  I  saic 
nothing  in  reply.  Well,  we  weren't  eye  to  eye 


it  the  moment.  I  was  busy  wrapping  a  pack- 
age and  she  was  looking  at  me  sidewards. 

"W-e-e-e-1,  don't  you  think  Harley  is  gor- 
jeous-looking  too?"  she  persisted. 

First  of  all,  that  adjective  to  describe  the 
ooks  of  a  person,  especially  a  male  person, 
:annot  be  tolerated.  Those  who  use  it  are  of  a 
:ommon  type.  They  know  who  they  are,  I  know 
vho  they  are.  All  I  could  say  was,  "He  looks 
:ompletely  different  from  his  father." 


THERE  ARE  pictures  of  Pearl  at  our 
wedding  in  which  her  body  resembles 
that  of  a  pigeon.  She  was  miserable 
on  that  day  and  didn't  try  to  conceal 
ler  feelings,  but  that  didn't  have  much  to  do 
irith  it.  It's  just  that  because  she  has  no  neck, 
ier  face  seems  to  come  straight  out  of  her 
hest,  and  in  constantly  trying  to  look  less 
hort  she  is  always  turning  her  face  upward, 

0  it  appears  to  be  connected  to  her  body  only 
y  a  hinge,  nothing  more.  From  there  down, 
tie  problem  is  complicated  by  her  shape, 

j  /hich  is  much  like  those  little  wooden  egg- 
i  haped  Russian  peasant  dolls,  the  ones  that 
!  ome  in  eight  graduated  sizes,  each  fitting  into 

tie  next,  so  that  before  you  pick  it  up  you 
|  [link  there's  just  one,  not  seven  more  inside, 
i  )n  Pearl,  there's  the  large  bosom  which  goes 
|  lto  the  bloated  middle,  all  in  one  curve  be- 
I  :>re  tapering  off  into  the  straight  legs  and 

lick  ankles. 

j  "He  probably  does  have  a  sixteen  neck," 
i|  aid  Murray.  "He  has  my  torso  from  the 
j!  boulders  down.  He  has  the  long-waisted  torso 
j;  nd  the  small  buttocks  and  narrow  hips,  but 
j:  e's  got  those  short,  muscular  thighs  from  his 
;  lother's  side,  his  legs  are  shorter  and  more 
|  luscular  than  mine,  and  his  arms  are  shorter 
;  nd  thicker  too."  He  demonstrated  with  his 
|  and  on  his  own  body  as  he  spoke,  much  the 
I  ray  Julia  Child  does  when  she  shows  on  her 
;  wn  body  which  part  of  the  cow  is  which  cut 
f  meat.  I  was  a  vegetarian  long  before  I  saw 
i  er  do  that. 

|  Pearl  was  unhappy  with  Murray's  depiction 
I.  f  her  son's  physical  attributes,  partly  because 
;  f  the  unfortunate  facts  of  her  son's  body,  and 
I  artly  because  she  was  responsible  for  all  the 

ad  ones.  Oh,  I  loved  the  scene.  When  Murray 
I  iw  my  husband  in  his  bathing  trunks  one 
j  jmmer,  he  said  with  a  twisted  smile,  "Those 

it  Andrews  thighs."  All  along  I  had  thought 
|  ley  were  just  muscular.  After  we  were  living 
|  )gether  I  saw  him  naked  a  lot,  and  from  the 

1  ack  I  realized  that  each  huge  thigh  was  al- 
j  lost  twice  the  size  of  the  small  buttock  above 

.  Better  than  the  other  way  around,  no  doubt, 
ut,  still,  it  is  a  freakish  sight. 


His  poor  sister  has  the  long  Ogden  thighs 
and  the  thick  Andrews  calves  and  ankles,  but 
she  takes  it  lightly.  "Someone  told  me  that  if 
this  part  of  my  ankle  were  cut  away,  I  would 
have  good  legs,"  she  showed  me,  pointing  to 
the  whole  back  section  of  her  ankle,  a  thick 
stump.  "And  the  calf  too,"  I  added.  I'm  sure- 
ly not  going  to  mix  around  with  my  husband's 
family's  legs.  They're  peasants,  I  guess — his 
mother,  anyway.  They  look  like  wooden  legs 
made  just  to  serve  a  purpose  without  a  thought 
to  aesthetics  at  all. 

My  husband's  feet  are  so  wide  that  it's  a 
real  chore  to  put  his  socks  on.  Sometimes  when 
I'm  begging  him  to  go  out  and  he's  watching 
some  sports  event  on  TV  he  says,  "Okay,  get 
my  socks  and  shoes  and  put  them  on  me."  The 
time  I  took  him  up  on  it  I  found  the  spread  of 
his  toes  so  gigantic  and  almost  ten  times  the 
size  of  the  sock  top  where  the  foot  enters  first. 
I  opened  the  sock  up  and  started  slipping  it 
on,  but  I  saw  right  away  that  a  different  meth- 
od would  be  necessary.  The  sock  has  to  be 
pulled  open  forcefully  with  both  hands,  then 
very  gradually  inched  down  bit  by  bit  until 
the  toes  get  into  the  foot  part  of  the  sock.  The 
whole  way  through  the  ankle  part  and  through 
the  heel  is  a  struggle.  When  I  said,  "Your  feet 
are  so  wide,  how  do  you  get  socks  on  them?" 
he  smiled  and  spread  his  toes  out  even  wider. 
It  was  an  unbelievable  sight.  Then  he  grabbed 
the  sock  from  me  and  pulled  it  on  himself.  To 
his  credit  I  will  say  that  the  skin  is  very  soft 
and  satiny,  and  when  I  put  my  foot  on  his 
under  the  blankets  it  doesn't  even  feel  like  a 
foot.  I  mean  I  can  really  get  my  foot  onto  the 
whole  thing,  like  a  skateboard. 

Yes,  they  do  have  soft  skin,  even  though  it's 
soft  sallow  skin.  I  always  think  it's  from  eating 
so  much  butter  and  lots  of  rich  fatty  food,  es- 
pecially animal  fats.  Surely  they've  heard  how 
bad  that  is,  but  they  stubbornly  disregard  the 
evidence.  In  the  days  when  I  was  still  willing  to 
cook  meat  for  him,  as  if  he  were  some  wild 
beast  who  required  it  from  his  jungle  habitat, 
I  carefully  cut  all  the  fat  off  his  lamb  chops. 
One  night  it  was  in  a  neat  pile  on  the  plate, 
and  he  grabbed  it  and  ate  it  up.  A  person  who 
eats  fat — well,  what  is  such  a  person?  The  next 
man  I  marry  will  eat  no  fat.  Instinctively  I 
know  fat  is  inedible.  Even  as  a  child,  when  I 
was  bribed  to  eat  lamb-chop  meat  without 
knowing  it  was  from  a  little  lamb,  every  bit  of 
fat  had  to  be  removed.  My  family  has  always 
found  this  amusing,  except  for  my  father,  who 
agrees  with  me  and  tried  to  forbid  the  eating 
of  even  chicken  skin  at  our  table,  although  my 
piggish  mother  persevered.  "Here,  crispy 
skin,"  she  would  offer  my  sister — and  didn't  I 
just  read  some  restaurant  reviewer's  acclaim 


'When  I  first 
laid  eyes  on  my 
husband  I 
knew  he  wasn't 
for  me.  He  was 
six  feet  tall, 
but  he  didn't 
seem  to  be." 
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Julie  Hecht     °*  3X1  enth"e  dish  of  "crisp  duck  skin"  in  a  Chi- 

  nese  restaurant  ?  Oh.  yes.  it's  a  mad  piggy  world. 

\JJ  \  sL  1  _  people  love  to  eat  pigs  best  of  all.  \  ou 

BLI^D  could  never  get  them  to  tell  you  just  why  the 
Jews  won't  eat  pigs.  Some  tried  to  claim  it  was 
because  pigs  are  dirty,  meaning  that  they  roll 
around  in  mud  and  eat  garbage.  The  truth  is 
that  they  eat  sewage.  I  read  an  article  about 
some  place  in  South  America  where  the  coun- 
try people  wouldn't  eat  pork  because  they  had 
pigs  around  and  knew  what  they  were  like,  but 
the  city  people  loved  pork  because  they  never 
saw  how  pigs  lived.  When  I  read  that  I  under- 
stood the  secret.  I  guess  it's  something  that 
people  just  can't  face  saying. 

My  husband  and  his  mother  and  sisters  all 
eat  pork  and  pork  fat  and  chicken  and  chicken 
fat  and  beef  and  beef  fat  and  any  animal  and 
its  fat  they  can  get  hold  of.  They're  all  four 
puffed  up  and  out  with  the  fat  of  animals,  and 
their  skin  has  a  soft,  fatty  glow  and  slippery 
soft  touch.  Sun  does  not  harm  this  skin.  They 
use  no  lotions  but  get  browner  and  browner 
like  those  turkeys  that  come  with  extra  oil  and 
fat  shot  under  their  skin — self-basting,  they 
call  them.  My  relations  must  all  stay  in  the 
shade.  Our  skin  is  white  and  thin,  except  for 
my  mother,  who  has  a  lot  of  what  she  calls 
"ruddiness."  She  claims  to  have  had  a  perfect 
English  complexion  as  a  young  woman  even 
though  she's  of  Russian  descent.  Although  my 
sister  and  I  never  had  bad  skin  it  wasn't  ex- 
quisite, and  my  mother  used  to  look  at  us  and 
say.  "What's  wrong  with  you  girls?  I  had  the 
most  beautiful  bloom  of  youth  at  your  age."  I 
don't  know  why  she  ruined  it  with  years  on  the 
beach  then.  She  told  me  that  once  she  and  a 
friend  got  so  dark  they  were  refused  entry  at 
a  hotel  that  barred  Negroes.  I've  tried  to  be 
careful  but  just  from  being  outside  in  the  sum- 
mers my  skin  is  covered  with  tiny  crack  marks 
every  where.  There's  just  not  enough  fat  in  it  to 
keep  it  from  cracking  in  the  sun.  Each  summer 
I  see  our  family's  skin  getting  drier  and  more 
shriveled  while  my  husband's  gets  juicier  and 
juicier,  \5~hen  my  mother  sees  him  after  our 
summer  vacation  she  says.  "You  got  Indian  in 
your  blood  or  somethin'?'"  If  she's  feeling  less 
restrained  shell  say,  "You  must  got  nigger 
blood  in  you." 

Since  I  began  dwelling  on  my  husband's 
family  genes  Eve  begun  to  consider  having 
someone  else's  baby.  I  know  that  these  things 
happen  on  soap  operas,  but  they're  always 
accidents.  I  was  trying  to  imagine  one  in  which 
the  character  planned  something  like  what  Em 
considering  for  the  same  reasons.  I  guess  it's 
too  sick  to  be  on  TV.  Too  realistic  also.  Char- 
HARPER*S  acters  often  detest  their  in-laws  on  these  pro- 
OCTOBER  1977     grams,  but  they  never  think  about  their  hus- 


band or  baby  being  from  the  same  stock.  I 
guess  it's  too  horrible  to  face.  They  struggle 
around  for  years  to  find  the  right  person  to  love 
who  loves  them  back,  and  then  they  discover 
the  mother  is  a  beast.  These  characters  all  love 
their  lovers  so  much  and  so  hard  that  they're 
always  looking  at  one  another  intensely  and 
falling  into  an  embrace.  That's  where  I  wouldn't 
fit  in.  because  when  I  love  my  husband  a  lot  I 
look  hard  at  him  and  see  his  mother.  I  can't 
get  it  off  my  mind.  When  I  hug  him  I  want  to  j 
punch  his  short  arms.  I  want  to  pinch  his 
double  chins.  I  want  to  stretch  his  fat  neck.  If 
only  they  had  reached  the  stage  of  scientific 
development,  which  is  right  around  the  corner, 
where  they  destroy  the  bad  genes  before  fer- 
tilization takes  place.  I  would  take  a  long  nee- 
dle and  just  pierce  them  right  out  of  existence 
in  the  laboratory. 

I  don't  know  whom  to  use  to  father  my  child 
or  whether  to  tell  my  husband  before  or  after, 
or  at  alL  He  must  be  told.  A  sweet,  honest  per- 
son should  not  be  tricked,  and.  after  all,  he 
knows  that  I  despise  his  genes.  It  shouldn't 
come  as  too  much  of  a  surprise  to  him.  But 
when  I  do  broach  the  subject  he  seems  to  think 
it's  just  my  way  of  being  mean.  Maybe  it's  the 
kind  of  thought  a  normal  person  keeps  to  her- 
self and  then  has  a  child  she'll  dislike  forever, 
quietly  muttering,  "your  father's  side,  your 
grandmother's  fault."  or  "your  father's  rela- 
tives." Why.  Eve  heard  my  own  mother  go  on 
this  way  all  my  life  and  I  think  my  way  of 
handling  the  problem  is  far  superior. 

Fortunately,  I've  never  become  pregnant. 
Em  a  diligent  user  of  birth  control,  several 
methods  at  a  time.  If  Em  ever  tempted  to  use 
only  one  kind,  even  if  it's  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  the  month.  I  picture  my  husband's 
mother,  millions  of  tiny  cells  and  chromosomes, 
all  hers — sallow,  flaccid,  thick,  soft,  short, 
squat,  careless,  foolish,  pretentious — just  wait- 
ing to  mix  up  and  defile  my  own  excellent  egg, 
and  I  quickly  give  up  the  notion.  I  don't  even 
like  my  husband's  sperm.  It's  much  thicker 
than  others' — or  the  one  other's  I  have  known. 
Honestly,  it  makes  me  sick  to  see  it.  and  I 
think  it's  like  that  because  of  all  that  fat  stuff 
in  his  mother's  genes.  I  guess  that's  unsound  i 
scientifically.  Em  sorry  I  feel  this  way  and  I  j 
think  it's  beginning  to  interfere  with  our  rela- ) 
tionship.  but  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do.  If 
only  I  could  get  a  chance  to  go  to  bed  with  my 
last  boyfriend,  the  one  with  those  rosy  cheeks, 
I  could  refresh  my  memory  as  to  what  sperm 
should  be  like.  But  Em  afraid  Eve  reached  the" 
point  where  I  hate  all  sperm  and  want  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Eve  grown  to  understand  that  it's 
not  just  part  of  the  fun.  There's  really  some- 
thing in  it.  □ 


n 


IN    OUR  TIME 


by  Tom  Wolfe 


Etiquette 


Out  of  the  Closet  and  into  Your  Dining  Room. 

'What  do  you  mear ,  'He  asked  if  he  could  bring  a  date'?' 
'Never  mind  that.  Who  do  I  put  next  to  what  at  the  table?' 


Tom  Wolfe,  who  has  illustrated  four  of  his  own  books,  begins  a  monthly  picture  feature  with  this  issue. 
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Our  passions  are  never  accidental 
by  Evan  Connell 


Evan  Connell  is  the  au- 
thor of  The  Connois- 
seur and  Double  Hon- 
ey-moon. This  article 
has  been  adapted  from 
his  forthcoming  book. 
El  Dorado  and  Other 
Pursuits. 


Near  the  end  of  the  nine 
teenth  century,  a  certain 
William  Niven  is  known 
to  have  traveled 
through  the  Middle  Balsas  Riv- 
er region  of  Mexico,  not  far 
from  the  Pacific  coast;  and  a 
diary  he  kept,  dated  1896,  now 
belongs  to  the  American  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History  in  New 
York.  But  more  interesting  than 
the  diary  is  a  baked-clay  figure  ^*2i&2| 
somewhat  less  than  six  inches  tall  -~'*£f 
which  Niven  claimed  to  have  bought  in  the- 
vicinity  of  Zumpango  del  Rio  and  which,  in 
1903.  he  sold  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Har- 
vard. This  figure  represents  a  seated  person- 
age— possibly  a  man,  although  it's  hard  to  tell 
— wearing  a  skirt  and  a  cape.  At  that  time  the 
figure  did  not  seem  to  be  related  to  any  other 
ceramics  discovered  in  the  area,  or  to  any- 
thing found  anyplace  else  in  Mexico.  Because 
of  this,  or  in  spite  of  it,  Mr.  Niven 's  irregular 
artifact  did  not  get  much  attention. 

Seventy  years  later  a  few  stone  and  ceramic 
items  with  similar  characteristics,  reputedly 
from  the  same  area,  were  shown  to  an  expert 
on  pre-Columbian  art.  Carlo  Gay.  who  con- 
cluded that  they  belonged  to  the  Olmec  tra- 
dition and  that  quite  probably  they  were  older 
than  any  previously  known  Olmec  objects. 

Now.  it  should  be  explained  that  these  peo- 
ple, whatever  they  may  have  called  them- 
selves, who  have  been  labeled  Olmecs — a  term 
derived  from  the  Aztec  word  olmeca,  meaning 
"those  from  the  land  of  rubber."  from  the  south- 


ern Gulf  Coast,  where  chico  zapote 
trees  provide  the  material  for 
chewing  gum — these  Olmec  peo- 
ple created  the  first  high  civili- 
zation of  Mexico,  dating  so  far 
back  that  the  sixteenth-century 
Mayans  encountered  by  Cortes 
seem  almost  as  close  to  us  in 
time  as  the  \  ietnam  war.  The 
Mayans,  as  just  about  everybody 
knows,  developed  one  of  the 
nost  sophisticated  societies  of 
he  New  World:  they  were  ac- 
ished  architects,  they  studied  the 
the  planets,  they  knew  how  to 
communicate  ideas  through  picture-writing, 
their  calendar  was  quite  accurate,  and  so  forth. 
But  what  is  not  commonly  known  is  that  the 
Mayans  inherited  much  of  their  culture  from 
the  Olmecs. 

And  what  is  utterly  unknown  at  present, 
even  to  professional  anthropologists,  is  where 
these  people  came  from:  because  the  great 
Olmec  centers  of  La  \  enta.  San  Lorenzo.  Cer- 
ro  de  las  Mesas,  and  Tres  Zapotes,  where  the 
huge  helmeted  basalt  heads  were  discovered, 
and  the  jade  carvings,  and  the  famous  "wres- 
tler" or  "pelota  player"  which  is  now  in  the 
Mexico  City  museum — not  one  of  these  cen- 
ters shows  any  sign  of  evolution.  It  is  as 
though  the  Olmec  culture  arrived  completely 
formed  in  the  land  of  the  chewing-gum  tree, 
as  though  it  had  been  magically  transported 
from  another  country.  Indeed,  there  is  spec- 
ulation that  it  may  have  originated  in  the 
Orient  and  that  these  people  crossed  the  Pa- 


Evan  ConnelFs  Xochipala  figure 
Draun  bv  Frances  Pratt 


idfic  several  thousand  years  ago.  There  are 
easons  for  thinking  so. 

The  early  Chinese,  for  example,  painted 
heir  funerary  jades  red;  so  did  some  early 
dexicans.  Both  observed  the  custom  of  placing 
.  small  object,  frequently  a  jade  bead,  in  the 
louth  of  the  corpse.  Parcheesi,  which  origi- 
ated  in  Asia,  is  almost  identical  to  the  Mexi- 
an  game  of  patolli.  Tripod  bowls  unearthed  at 
■otihuacan,  near  Mexico  City,  although  made 
if  clay,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  stylisti- 
ally  from  ancient  Chinese  bronze  vessels.  The 
otus  motif,  occurring  throughout  Asia  and 
ndochina,  was  used  by  the  Mayans;  further- 
liore,  in  both  Asia  and  America  the  under- 
;round  rootlike  stem  of  the  lotus,  the  rhizome, 
ormed  the  basic  element  of  this  motif.  The 
olador  game,  in  which  a  man  at  the  end  of 
long  rope  goes  flying  around  a  pole — this 

1  nad  spectacle  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  Pa- 
ine. Then  there  are  very  similar  conceptions 
if  hell  and  the  punishments  that  await  us.  Al- 
resco  mural  painting.  Lacquer.  Identical  mu- 

iical  instruments.  Pineapple-shaped  mace 
leads.  The  list  of  similarities  goes  on.  How 
nuch  can  be  attributed  to  coincidence? 

Still,  there  are  persuasive  arguments  against 
his  theory,  which  is  why  the  matter  has  not 
et  been  decided. 
As  for  myself,  I  once  saw  a  Mexican  woman 

*fho,  if  she  had  lived  centuries  earlier,  might 
lave  been  the  model  for  one  of  those  gigantic 
tasalt  Olmec  heads.  She  must  have  been  a  de- 
cendant  of  those  people — she  could  not  have 
ieen  anything  else — and  there  was  absolutely 
lothing  Chinese  about  her.  She  looked  exactly 
ike  what  she  was,  a  Mexican  Indian  woman 
if  Jalapa.  So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
foman  by  herself  refutes  the  theory  of  Asiatic 
nigrants  disembarking  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 

Mexico.  Only  now  and  then,  usually  while 
comparing  ancient  pottery  or  jade  carvings, 
lo  I  have  doubts. 
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OST  authorities,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  agree  with  me.  That  is,  al- 
though they  do  not  yet  know  where 
the  Olmecs  originated  they  reject 
he  idea  of  a  Pacific  crossing.  They  suspect 
hat  the  culture  developed  in  one  of  two 
)laces,  either  in  the  swampy  miasmic  Gulf 
Zoast,  where  it  flourished  and  degenerated 
md  ultimately  disappeared,  or  500  miles  west, 
imong  the  ravines  of  Oaxaca  and  on  the  rocky 
juerrero  slopes. 

Carlo  Gay,  accompanied  by  the  curator  of 
mmitive  art  at  Princeton,  visited  Xochipala 
n  1970.  They  went  back  twice  the  following 
'ear.  As  a  result  of  their  investigation  it  be- 


came known  that  several  burial  sites  near  the 
village  had  yielded  a  variety  of  stone  and  clay 
vessels  and  figurines  which  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  the  Olmec  formative  period.  Ritual 
implements.  Incised  bowls.  A  frog.  Ceramic  ro- 
dents.  The  head  of  a  serpent.  A  pyrite  mirror. 
Earspools  and  other  ornamental  accessories. 
And,  of  course,  representations  of  people.  So 
far  the  Xochipala  graves  have  given  up  more 
than  100  small  baked-clay  figures  of  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Tentatively,  because  these  statuettes  are 
unique  and  therefore  disputable,  they  have 
been  classified  as  Early,  Middle,  and  Late  Xo- 
chipala. The  stylistic  sequence  moves  from 
vivid  naturalization  to  rigid  formalism — a  rec- 
ord of  the  course  of  their  civilization.  Of 
theirs,  to  be  sure,  just  as  it  is  a  record  of  all 
civilizations. 

The  piece  brought  back  by  William  Niven, 
the  first  example  of  Xochipala  Olmec  art  to 
be  identified,  belongs  to  the  earliest  period — 
which  probably  is  coincidence.  At  any  event 
it  reveals  most  of  the  characteristics:  an  as- 
sured, portrait-like  quality,  perfect  body 
rhythm,  acute  comprehension  of  anatomy,  and 
a  delicate  heavy  fleshiness  which  has  not  been 
vulgarized  by  exaggeration.  The  eyeballs  are 
fully  modeled,  the  pupils  picked  out.  The  hair 
has  been  parted  in  the  center  and  carried  over 
the  ears.  The  hands  and  feet  are  finely  worked. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  person, 
not  a  god  or  goddess  whose  function  and  pow- 
er we  will  never  understand,  not  a  symbol  of 
humanity  but  a  representative  of  it  who  lived 
in  the  area  at  that  time,  who  sat  cross-legged 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  in  some  thatched- 
roof  hut  while  one  of  his  neighbors  manipu- 
lated the  dark  clay  with  a  little  stick,  paused 
to  stare,  and  tried  again  and  then  again  in 
order  to  get  the  mouth  just  right,  and  the 
thrust  of  the  nose,  and  the  contour  of  the 
cheek,  all  for  the  sake  of  true  expression. 

Gradually,  because  the  transition  was  not 
abrupt,  nor  even  marked — indeed,  a  "transi- 
tion" exists  merely  because  we  say  it  does — 
Early  gave  way  to  Middle.  Less  attention  is 
paid  to  anatomy.  Symbolism  begins  to  replace 
naturalism.  The  naked  or  almost-naked  peo- 
ple of  a  previous  century  now  are  fashionably 
clothed  in  ankle-length  garments  adorned  with 
leaves;  they  wear  kilts,  necklaces,  and  mean- 
ingful discs,  and  sometimes  a  ritualistic  uni- 
form consisting  of  boots,  loincloth,  and  helmet, 
which  anthropologists  think  may  have  been 
the  prescribed  outfit  for  ballplayers.  Then 
there  are  dancers,  and  grotesque  two-faced 
people  who  must  have  been  senators,  and  a 
variety  of  others.  But  none  are  individuals; 
they  appear  to  be  only  the  embodiment  of  a 


'There  is 
speculation  that 
the  Olmec 
culture  may 
have  originated 
in  the  Orient 
and  that  these 
people  crossed 
the  Pacific 
several  thou- 
sand years  ago." 
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Adolescent 
Early  Xochipala  Period 


j>articular  condition  or  activity. 

Toward  the  end,  like  the  late  Etruscans,  as 
though  somehow  they  could  sense  the  future, 
the  Xochipala  artists  lose  the  creative  impulse 
that  carried  ttieir  predecessors  to  such  a  high 
plateau.  They  resort  to  stereotypes.  They  do 
not  dare  to  invent,  they  do  not  imagine.  They 
produce  coarse  figures  with  few  details,  with 
conventionalized  features:  an  oval  welt  instead 
of  a  mouth,  flap-like  ears,  clumsily  defined 
hair,  the  tool  marks  showing — as  though  they 
were  exhausted  or  discouraged,  and  scrupu- 
lous craftsmanship  were  not  worth  the  effort. 
Significantly,  the  hands  quite  often  are  closed, 
no  longer  receptive  to  the  stimulus  of  life. 
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Female  Figure  with 
Frog  Mask 
Early  to  Middle 
Xochipala  Period 


ne  of  these  Xochipala  figurines,  an 
early  one,  the  careful  portrait  of  an 
adolescent  who  looks  rather  Slavic, 
with  a  sensual  mouth  and  meticulous- 
ly combed  hair  ending  in  a  queue,  wearing  a 
simple  necklace  and  a  loincloth,  sits  on  top 
of  my  bookcase.  Whether  the  figure  is  male 
or  female,  I  don't  know.  At  times  the  Olmecs 
ignored  sexual  features.  Considered  objec- 
tively— considering  the  resolute,  authoritative 
pose — this  calm  determined  personage  sug- 
gests masculinity  and  therefore  should  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "he."  But  out  of  my  own  predi- 
lection, and  because  the  model  just  might  have 
been  a  girl,  I  think  of  it  as  female. 

She  has  been  atop  my  bookcase  for  three 
or  four  years,  seated  cross-legged  in  a  digni- 
fied Olmec  pose,  her  solid  little  hands  bal- 
anced on  her  plump  knees  and  her  fine  Tartar 
head  slightly  lifted,  almost  in  the  lotus  posi- 
tion— reminding  me  once  again  that  in  spite 
of  all  objections  there  is  something  perva- 
sively Oriental  about  the  Olmecs.  I  look  at 
her  every  now  and  then. 

Once  upon  a  time  her  hair  must  have  been 
{  orange;  the  elaborate  clay  coiffure  has  a  def- 
I  inite  tint,  and  through  a  magnifying  glass  the 
color  becomes  obvious.  Her  body,  too,  could 
have  been  painted.  I  suspect  it  was.  There 
seems  to  be  a  faint  bluish-white  residue.  Her 
right  foot  is  missing,  along  with  both  thumbs 
and  several  fingertips.  Her  lower  lip  has  been 
hipped,  and  her  torso  is  afflicted  with  micro- 
scopic growths,  stains,  spidery  cracks,  and 
scratches.  Then  there  are  the  calcium  depo- 
sits, which  Carlo  Gay  describes  as  typical  of 
prehistoric  ceramic  sculpture  found  in  this 
part  of  Guerrero.  The  figure  must  have  been 
underground  quite  a  while,  judging  by  the 
condition  of  the  surface,  the  calcium,  and  the 
root  traces  traveling  like  uncertain  white 
worm  trails  in  all  directions. 

Roots,  if  they  are  large  enough,  given  time 


enough,  will  crush  whatever  they  grasp — 
which  partly  explains  why  most  of  the  old 
marble  statues  are  damaged.  They  can  split 
rocks  and  pry  temples  apart,  so  what  they  can 
do  to  a  clay  bowl  or  a  figure  is  easy  to  imagine. 

A  carpet  of  tiny  root  traces  enfolds  the 
face  and  body  and  arms  and  legs  of  my  Xo- 
chipala. Some  of  the  roots  left  marks  as  thick 
as  a  string,  which  might  not  sound  threaten- 
ing, but  the  dealer  from  whom  I  bought  the 
figure  told  me  he  was  surprised  that  it  had 
not  been  completely  destroyed.  Even  so,  the 
head  and  limbs  were  broken  off.  Now  every- 
thing has  been  glued  together  in  the  original 
position:  and  all  that's  missing,  except  for  a 
few  flakes  and  chips,  are  the  parts  mentioned 
— thumbs,  fingertips,  and  the  right  foot. 
Thumbs  and  fingertips  would  be  easy  to  over- 
look but  I'm  puzzled  about  the  foot.  How 
could  it  have  been  overlooked  when  the  frag- 
ments w:ere  collected? 

Anyway,  that's  howr  she  appears  these  days, 
with  her  coppery  orange  hair  and  absent  foot 
— an  undeniable  presence  with  her  slim, 
breastless  torso,  on  which  two  clearly  raised 
little  nipples  cast  tiny  shadows,  and  her  half- 
open  hands  resting  on  extraordinarily  full 
thighs,  sensuously  round  and  thick,  and  her 
head  just  perceptibly  lifted  as  though  some- 
thing or  somebody,  possibly  myself,  might  be 
obstructing  the  view.  She  hasn't  moved  for 
quite  a  while,  unless  you  count  the  infinitely 
slow  dislocation  caused  by  roots. 

She  must  have  been  buried  for  at  least  a 
century,  maybe  two,  when  Queen  Nefertiti  was 
born.  She  had  been  buried  more  than  1,000 
years  when  Pericles  ruled  Athens.  She  was 
seated  majestically  in  the  rocky  Guerrero  soil, 
perhaps  still  upright,  for  more  than  2,000 
years  when  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees. Grasped  by  the  tendrils  of  shrubs  and 
trees  that  sprouted  and  grew  and  ultimately 
died  and  decayed  and  vanished,  leaving  no 
proof  of  their  existence  except  lime-white 
squiggles  on  the  dark  burnt  clay,  she  had  been 
there  another  seven  centuries  when  Cortes  led 
his  clanking,  sweating,  glittering  horsemen 
over  the  causeway  into  the  shrill  feathered 
pageantry  of  Tenochtitlan.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason,  I  think,  that  whenever  I  pause  at  the 
bookcase  to  study  her  for  a  few  moments  I 
never  say  anything. 


(described  this  little  Xochipala  figure 
to  a  sculptor.  I  mentioned  the  clay  pel- 
lets that  make  up  the  necklace,  I  talked 
about  the  precise  treatment  of  the  eyes, 
the  subtly  raised  brows,  and  the  delineation 
of  the  coiffure.  I  thought  he  would  be  im- 
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pressed  by  such  a  passion  for  detail  and  would 
vant  to  look  at  the  figure,  but  he  seemed  un- 
nterested.  He  was  not  eager  to  come  look  at 
t  because  exactitude  is  out  of  style — except 
is  department-store  art  for  the  bourgeoisie. 
kit  1  insisted,  so  he  did,  and  was  promptly 
educed. 

He  marveled  at  things  I  had  not  even  no- 
iced.  The  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  for  in- 
itance.  He  said  she  was  like  those  Asiatic 
ndian  dancers  and  courtesans  on  the  twelfth- 
entury  temples  of  Khajuraho,  men  and  worn- 
n  both,  with  unnaturally  wide  shoulders  and 
i  narrow  tubular  body,  conceived  by  the  ar- 
ist  with  such  harmony  that  one  easily  ac- 
epts  their  impossible  proportions. 

As  for  the  detail,  the  striations  of  the  hair 
tnd  so  on — having  seen  the  figure  for  himself, 
le  no  longer  objected.  After  all,  what  mat- 
ers is  not  an  artist's  technique  but  his  vision. 

A  neighborhood  housewife  also  looked  at 
he  Xochipala  figure.  She  asked  what  I  had 
lamed  it.  Ramona?  Jennifer?  Gladys? 

Then  she  asked  why  I  had  bought  it. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  this  curious 
[uestion  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  I  have 

few  Greek  terra-cottas — Tanagras,  so  called 
or  the  site  where  these  graceful,  dainty  pre- 
Christian  statuettes  were  first  discovered — 
Est  the  woman  who  asked  why  I  bought  the 
Cochipala  has  never  asked  why  I  bought  the 
I  Tanagras.  The  explanation  is  that,  while  Ol- 
mec art  is  unfamiliar,  Tanagra  statuary  be- 
longs to  our  Greco-Roman  artistic  heritage. 
We  have  seen  Greek  art  as  long  as  we  can 
emember;  museums  are  filled  with  it,  and 
he  history  books  we  read  in  school  had  pic- 
ures  of  Greek  and  Roman  masterpieces.  So, 
ny  neighbor  reasoned,  it  would  make  sense 
o  buy  a  Tanagra,  but  why  would  anyone  want 

prehistoric  Mexican  statue? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  knew  nothing 
tbout  Greek  art  but  were  perfectly  familiar 
vith  Olmec  concepts,  then  of  course  she  would 
lave  asked  why  I  bought  the  Tanagras.  That 
s  to  say,  how  we  react  to  something  may  de- 
>end  less  on  what  we  perceive  than  on  what 
ve  know,  or  think  we  know.  Arthur  Koestler 
ells  a  classic  story  about  this.  He  saw  a  Pi- 
lasso  drawing  in  the  home  of  a  friend  named 
Brenda.  The  drawing  was  a  birthday  present, 
ind  Brenda  assumed  it  was  a  print,  so  she 
lung  it  beside  the  staircase.  The  next  time 
Coestler  visited  her  home  he  saw  the  Picasso 
irominently  displayed  above  the  mantel. 
Brenda  had  learned  that  it  was  not  a  print 
Hit  an  original. 

Still,  the  longer  I  thought  about  my  neigh- 
bor's question  the  more  I  wondered  why  I 
lad  in  fact  bought  the  Olmec.  That  it  was 


supremely  successful  as  a  work  of  art  I  had 
no  doubt — which  should  be  reason  enough. 
But  in  addition  to  this  Olmec  piece  I  had 
bought  quite  a  few  other  examples  of  ancient 
Mexican  pottery:  Jalisco,  Michoacan,  Colima, 
Maya,  Chupicuaro,  Mayarit,  and  so  forth. 
Now  this  may  not  be  as  strange  as  collect- 
ing old  dog  collars  or  potato  mashers  or 
eighteenth-century  epaulettes.  Nevertheless,  I 
could  see  why  people  might  regard  it  as  pe- 
culiar. 

Well  then,  why  had  I  been  acquiring  such 
things?  The  Tanagras  were  explicable.  But 
why  these  Mexican  artifacts? 

Unfamiliarity  with  an  artistic  tradition  could 
not  be  the  answer;  if  that  were  the  case,  I  might 
just  as  easily  have  picked  .up  Eskimo  or  Tibe- 
tan antiquities.  I  must  have  had  a  reason  to 
collect  the  work  of  these  long-gone  Mexican 
Indians — because  our  passions  are  never  ac- 
cidental. We  do  not  by  chance  marry  some- 
body with  a  particular  way  of  walking  or  a 
certain  kind  of  nose,  or  decide  to  specialize 
in  epaulettes. 

For  example,  the  scholar  Henry  Hart  spent 
years  researching  and  writing  about  fifteenth- 
century  Portuguese  explorers.  It  might  not  oc- 
cur to  us  to  ask  why;  after  all,  scholars  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  there  was  a  reason.  There 
always  is.  When  Hart  was  a  boy  somebody 
gave  him  a  book  about  those  audacious  men 
who  opened  up  the  world — among  them  da 
Gama.  "I  remember,"  he  says,  "the  picture 
of  the  ghost  of  Vasco  da  Gama  fleeing  in  full 
armor  through  the  air,  pursued  by  his  vic- 
tims in  full  cry  for  vengeance — scantily  clad 
men  without  hands,  without  arms,  with  gaping 
wounds  and  torture-stricken  features,  seeking 
to  grasp  and  punish  their  mortal  enemy. 

"Still  vivid  are  the  gaudy  double-page  litho- 
graphs of  his  destruction  of  the  Arab  ship,  his 
appearance  before  the  lord  of  Calicut, 
and   all   the  other  startling  vv___^--»-'"> 
pictures  illustrating  his  career." 

Years  after  that  book  vanished — "in  some 
unknown  manner  long  ago  in  those  far-off 
childhood  days" — Hart  found  another  copy  of 
it.  "Alas,"  he  remarks,  "the  disillusionment! 
Its  pages  are  a  crowded  procession  of  inaccu- 
racies and  misstatements.  Those  beloved  il- 
lustrations were  stock  cuts  brought  together 
from  various  sources  and  used  in  the  subscrip- 
tion volume.  Dom  Vasco,  discussing  the  chart 
of  his  projected  voyage  with  Dom  Manuel,  is 
shown  as  a  wild-eyed  old  man  with  a  white 
spade  beard.  A  few  pages  further  on  he  is  de- 
picted as  an  Elizabethan  gallant  with  an  impe- 
rial beard,  receiving  the  envoy  of  the  king  of 
Calicut;  and  in  truth  he  was  hardly  thirty 
when  he  set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage. 


"She  must  have 
been  buried 
for  at  least  a 
century,  maybe 
two,  when 
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"But,  though  wiser  and  sadder  for  this  see- 
ing of  the  book  after  more  than  half  a  centu- 
ry, nonetheless  I  cherish  it,  for  it  first  fired 
my  imagination  and  interest  in  history  and 
travel;  and  though  I  have  visited  and  sojourned 
in  many  of  the  scenes  in  its  pages,  none  of 
what  my  eyes  have  beheld  in  the  flesh  is  as 
thrilling  as  those  which  I  visited  on  its  magic 
carpet,  which  annihilated  time  and  space,  and 
gilded  all  with  the  aura  of  the  golden  age  of 
childhood." 


AND  now,  alas,  after  almost  as  many 
years,  I  have  had  that  same  experi- 
ence. In  a  San  Francisco  flea  market 
I  came  across  a  book  with  a  brilliant 
tangerine  binding.  I  doubt  if  there  ever  has 
been  another  book  bound  in  that  singular  col- 
or because  I  recognized  it  immediately  and 
from  a  distance,  long  before  I  could  make  out 
the  title.  It  was  The  Aztec  Treasure  House,  an 
adventure  novel  for  boys  by  Thomas  Janvier. 
I  recognized  it  because  I  had  checked  it  out 
of  the  high-school  library  at  least  four  times. 

In  those  days  I  was  a  heavy  reader  of  Al- 
bert Payson  Terhune's  dog  stories,  and  I  could 
not  get  enough  of  Will  James's  noble  horse 
Smoky  galloping  across  the  western  landscape. 
And  I  had  gone  through  most  of  the  Hardy 
boys  thrillers  despite  the  obvious  ineptitude  of 
their  detective  father,  Fenton  Hardy,  who,  so 
it  seemed,  had  usually  to  be  rescued  by  his 
teen-age  sons.  And  I  had  read  some  Tom 
Swift.  And  there  was  a  series  about  somebody 
who  went  to  Yale.  And,  of  course,  The  Call  of 
the  Wild.  But  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  The 
Aztec  Treasure  House  beat  them  all.  I  do  not 
specifically  remember  telling  my  friends  it  was 
the  best  book  in  the  world,  but  probably  I 
said  so.  I  do  know  that  I  recommended  it.  I 
was  so  impressed,  in  fact,  that  I  memorized 
the  name  of  the  author. 

And  now  after  all  these  years  here  it  was — 
the  same  edition — on  a  card  table  in  a  flea 
market. 

After  staring  at  the  book  for  a  while  as 
though  it  were  alive  and  conscious  of  me,  per- 
haps the  very  copy  I  used  to  read — at  last  I 
picked  it  up  and  opened  it,  and  saw  penciled 
on  the  flyleaf  the  word  scarce,  followed  by  the 
original  price,  $4,  subsequently  crossed  out 
and  reduced  to  $1.49. 

My  first  thought  was  to  buy  it.  Then  I 
thought,  no,  I  don't  want  to  read  it  again,  it's 
a  boys'  book.  Besides,  there  are  plenty  of 
things  I  should  read  and  haven't,  and  probably 
won't;  it  would  be  silly  to  waste  two  or  three 
hours  going  through  this  again.  It  belongs  to 
the  past. 


Then  I  thought,  well,  if  I  don't  buy  it  I'll 
never  see  it  again. 

So  now  I  have  the  book,  and.  ju?t  as  1  sus- 
pected, I  can't  read  it.  The  story  is  told  in  the 
first  person  by  a  young  American  archaeologist 
called  Don  Tomas  by  his  fellow  adventurers, 
these  being  a  Franciscan  monk,  two  Otomi  In- 
dians, a  member  of  some  gringo  "engineering 
corps,"  two  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  a  bare- 
foot Mexican  boy  named,  inevitably.  Pablo. 

Don  Tomas,  by  a  great  stroke  of  luck,  comes 
upon  a  mortally  wounded  cacique  who  gives 
him  a  hieroglyphic  map  on  a  sheet  of  maguey 
paper.  This  map.  as  all  good  maps  should, 
points  the  way  to  something  fabulous — in  this 
ca>e.  the  fabulous  "'walled  city  of  Culhuacan." 
So  off  we  go  to  search  for  the  walled  city  and 
the  treasure  of  the  last  unconquered  Aztecs; 
and  a  hair-raising  tale  it  is.  provided  you  are 
no  older  than  twelve.  If  you  happen  to  be  more 
than  that  you  cannot  help  noticing  a  number 
of  implausibilities  and  inconsistencies  floating 
past  like  ducks  in  a  shooting  gallery,  so  that 
reading  what  I  once  considered  to  be  the 
world's  greatest  novel  becomes  a  fearful  chore. 

I  have  tried  several  times  to  read  it.  but  I 
cannot  get  very  far.  After  a  few  pages  I  start 
to  skip.  Here  is  how  it  begins: 

My  heart  was  light  within  me  as  I  stood 
on  the  steamer's  deck  in  the  cool  gray  oj 
an  October  morning,  and  saw  out  across 
the  dark  green  sea  and  the  dusky,  brown- 
ish stretch  of  coast  country  the  snow- 
crowned  peak  of  Orizaba  glinting  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  And  presently, 
as  the  sun  rose  higher,  all  the  tropic  re- 
gion of  the  coast  and  the  brown  walls  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  of  its  outpost  fort  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulua  were  flooded  with  brilliant 
light. 

And  still  lighter  was  my  heart,  a  week 
later,  when  I  found  myself  established  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Morelia,  and  ready  to 
begin  actively  the  ivork  for  which  I  had 
been  preparing  myself  almost  all  my  life 
long. 

Morelia.  I  had  decided,  was  the  best  base 
for  the  operations  that  I  was  about  to  un- 
dertake. My  main  purpose  was  to  search 
for  the  remnants  of  primitive  civilization. 

Skipping  across  half-remembered  pages,  I 
come  to  these  lines: 

"Hello,  Professor!"  Young  called  out,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  me,  "have  you  given  up 
antiquities  .  .  .  ?" 

No.  No  indeed,  Mr.  Young!  I  shout  across 
the  years,  answering  not  for  Don  Tomas  but 
for  myself,  surrounded  as  I  am  by  cracked  old 
Mexican  pots  and  mutilated  statuettes.  □ 
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I     THE  CLASSIC 
GRAY'S  ANATOMY 

3  POUND, 1,257-PAGE 

COLLECTOR'S 
DELUXE  EDITION 

NOW  ONLY  $6.95! 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  PUBLISHING  TRIUMPH  —  (ORIGINAL  1901  EDITION  WORTH  S200.00OR  MORE  IF  YOU  CAN  FIND  ONE!) 


7or  today's  men  and  women  truly  interested  in  their  own  body  and  its  functions.  For  students, 
artists  and  the  medically  curious — for  everyone.The  most  fascinating  book  ever  published! 


TF  you  ever  wanted  to  know  how  any  part  of 
your  body  really  works,  if  you  want  to  ex- 
I  perience  the  same  magic  feeling  a  young 
edical  student  feels  as  the  mysteries  of  the 
>dy  are  revealed  for  the  first  time,  then  this 
ndmark  edition  of  Gray's  Anatomy  is  for 

HI. 

Considered  one  of  the  greatest  texts  of 
ir  time.  Gray's  Anatomy  has  been  used  by 
:arly  every  living  physician  and  every  phy- 
:ian  has  been  exposed  to  it.  But  its  appeal  is 
>t  only  to  physicians,  but  to  everyone,  in- 
uding  students,  artists,  and  collectors  of 
assic  books.  Dr.  John  Crocco;  Chief  of 
ulmonary  Services,  St.  Vincent  s  Hospital 
td  Medical  Center  of  New  York,  writing  in 
s  new  Introduction  states: 

"This  stellar  book  represents  the  acme  of 
latomical  description  over  the  last  century 
id  will  probably  still  be  the  premier  text  in 
latomy  over  the  next  one  hundred  years." 

Just  what  is  Anatomy?  Anatomy  is  the 
Ueway  to  medicine  and  the  queen  of  basic 
:iences.  It  is  the  parts  and  the  whole  of  the 
timan  body  and  a  prerequisite  for  entry  into 
le  field  of  human  biology.  In  this,  his  master- 
iece,  Henry  Gray  unquestionably  found  the 
:st  method  of  imparting  this  knowledge  to 
iher  minds. 

To  those  interested,  we  say  that  this  is 
l  unprecedented  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
xagnificent  classic  at  the  fantastically  low 
rice  of  only  $6.95. 

The  book  itself  is  divided  into  16  main 
xtions,  with  hundreds  of  major  subdivisions. 

The  text  includes: 

The  Skeleton.  181  pages  covering  all 
ipects  of  the  200  bones  of  the  body. 

The  Articulations.  76  pages  describing 
lovements  of  joints,  ligaments,  cartilages,  etc. 

The  Muscles.  158  pages  covering  every 
mscle  from  the  tiniest  in  the  eye  to  the  largest 
i  leg  with  every  detail  of  their  action  and  use. 

The  Blood- Vascular  System.  167  pages 
escribing  circulation,  arteries  and  veins.  A 
eritable  book  within  a  book. 

The  Lymphatics.  14  pages  on  every 
rmph  gland  in  the  body  from  sex  glands  to 
eck  and  face  glands. 

The  Nervous  System.  171  pages  on  the 
rain,  the  extremities,  the  spinal  cord,  etc. 

The  Organs  of  Special  Sense.  56  pages  on 
le  tongue,  nose,  eyes  and  ears. 

The  Organs  of  Digestion.  85  pages  start- 
lg  with  the  teeth  and  including  the  salivary 
lands,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  etc. 

The  Organs  of  Voice  and  Respiration.  67 
ages  on  the  larynx,  trachea,  lungs,  etc. 


The  Male  Organs  of  Generation.  14 
pages  on  the  prostate  glands,  penis,  testes,  etc. 

The  Female  Organs  of  Generation.  15 
pages  on  the  clitoris,  vagina,  ovaries,  preg- 
nancy, etc. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Hernia.  20 
pages  including  scrotal  and  femoral  hernia. 

General  Anatomy  or  Histology.  73  pages 
on  the  animal  cell,  nutritive  fluids,  blood, 
the  skin,  secreting  glands  and  much  more. 

Embryology.  66  pages  on  the  embryo, 
fetus,  ovum,  and  development  of  a  baby. 

The  above  list  of  contents  is  by  the  limi- 
tation of  space  just  a  mere  summation.  The 
actual  content  of  Gray's  Anatomy  is  so  mas- 
sive that  the  table  of  contents  in  the  book 
needs  16  entire  pages  with  1,932  separate 
category  entries.  And  the  index  of  this  master- 
work  covers  41  pages  with  8,54!  separate 
listings. 

Again,  as  Dr.  Crocco  states,  "There  have 
been  many  imitations,  there  have  been  ana- 
tomical narratives,  dissection  manuals  and 


pictorial  atlases  with  exquisite  photographs. 
However,  there  is  only  one  Gray's  Anatomy. 
Gray's  is  the  book  all  students  turn  to." 

The  medical  contents  alone  makes  this 
book  invaluable,  but  the  writing  style  makes 
it  a  true  literary  masterpiece.  It  combines 
both  technical  genius  with  a  beautiful  prose- 
like quality  usually  associated  with  a  great 
novel.  The  708  illustrations,  including  172 
original  full  color  plates  have  never  been  sur- 
passed for  their  authenticity  and  clarity. 

Originally  published  more  than  100  years 
ago,  this  classic  edition  is  now  available 
complete  and  in  a  new  format  that  is  out- 
standing for  both  its  visual  beauty  and  the 
unprecedented  low  price  of  only  $6.95. 


Here  is  an 
extraordinary 
opportunity  to 
acquire  one  of 
the  greatest 
books  of  all 
time.  To  order, 
simply  fill  out 
form  below  and 
enclose  check 
or  money  order 
You'll  be  ex- 
tremely pleased 
thai  you  did. 


GRAY'S 


Gentlemen.  Please  send  me. 


of  the  Classic  Collector's  Edition  of  Gray's 
Anatomy  at  the  introductory  prices  shown 
below.  I  enclose  check  or  money  order  for 
$  

 Copies  of  Deluxe  Heavy  Laminated  Soft 

Cover  Edition  @  only  $6.95  each  plus 
75;  for  postage  and  handling. 

 Copies  of  Special  Hard  Cover  Library 

Edition  @  only  $8.95  each  plus  75?  post- 
age and  handling. 


Fig.  283 — Surgical  anatomy  of  the  arteries  of  the 
neck,  showing  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries. 
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NE  OF  THE  really  spectacular 
growth  industries  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  1970s  has 
been  foreign  tourism.  This 
ear  it  is  expected  to  gross  some  $5 
illion,  an  increase  of  40  percent  over 
976,  and  a  sum  equivalent  to  rather 
lore  than  70  percent  of  the  Govern- 
lent  Housing  Program.  The  retiring 
hairman  of  the  British  Tourist  Au- 
lority,  Sir  Alexander  "Sandy"  Glen, 
'as  asked  what  he  thought  the  rea- 
ans  were  for  this. 

Well,  there  were  several  obvious 
nes:  the  visible  heritage,  the  pagean- 
•y,  the  theater,  the  short  distances 
lto  the  Regions,  and  the  varied 
harms  of  the  English  pub,  the  Eng- 
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lish  countryside,  the  English  televi- 
sion, the  English  humor.  Which  re- 
minded him,  yes,  the  exchange  rate 
helped. 

Sir  Alexander  also  ventured  some 
more  philosophic  reflections.  We  had 
never  been  invaded  (well,  not  for  a 
while),  so  the  past,  and  the  sense  of 
the  past,  was  more  physically  intact 
in  Britain  perhaps  than  anywhere  else 
in  Europe.  Surely  that  sense  of  the 
past  was  becoming  important,  almost 
a  natural  resource,  in  a  frantically  de- 
veloping future.  (I  am  glossing  a  lit- 
tle Sir  Alexander's  mild  and  cheerful 
phrases.)  And  then  there  was  a  new 
factor,  the  feeling  that  something  im- 
portant was  happening  among  the 
British,  a  sense  of  national  stock-tak- 
ing, a  sense  of  facing  up  to  a  certain 
historical  challenge,  which  seemed— 
naturally?  or  unexpectedly?  Sir  Alex- 
ander was  suddenly  inscrutable — to  in- 
terest and  excite  our  foreign  visitors. 

At  no  point  did  the  retiring  chair- 
man of  the  BTA  use  the  words  crisis 


or  self-doubting  or  malaise,  (except 
possibly  in  a  veiled  reference  to  Eng- 
lish cuisine).  Yet  it  is  certainly  true 
that  this  recognition  of  a  moral,  even 
a  spiritual,  dimension  to  the  national 
economic  struggle,  is  one  of  the  un- 
spoken, perhaps  even  unconscious,  rea- 
sons why  many  more  thinking  and  sym- 
pathetic visitors  have  been  drawn  to 
these  shores  over  the  past  few  sum- 
mers. People  want  to  see,  quite  sim- 
ply, how  the  British  are  taking  it,  how 
they  are  shaping  up:  not  as  statistics, 
but  as  souls. 

Which  brings  me  to  The  Ice  Age. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  representa- 
tive English  novelist  of  ten,  or  even 
five,  years  ago,  (say,  Anthony  Powell, 
or  Angus  Wilson,  or  the  Kingsley 
Amis  of  One  Fat  Englishman)  begin- 
ning a  work  with  this  epigraph  from 
Words  worth: 

Milton!  Thou  shouldst  be  living  at 

this  hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee  .  .  . 

We  are  selfish  men; 
Oh!  Raise  us  up,  return  to  us 

again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  free- 
dom, power. 

At  best  it  would  have  been  self-mock- 
ery; at  worst,  camp. 

But  this  is  exactly  how  Margaret 
Drabble's  new  novel,  her  eighth,  be- 
gins, with  an  unashamed  trumpet  blast 
that  echoes,  faintly  but  persistently, 
throughout  the  length  of  this  vivid, 
intelligent,  and  gently  humorous  ac- 
count of  England  in  the  depth  of  the 
economic  crash  of  1975-76,  seen 
through  the  anxious  eyes  of  a  mar- 
velously  assorted  bunch  of  I  lented, 
frustrated,  but  obstinately  bustling  ca- 
reer-makers and  householders. 

Here,  toward  the  start  of  the  book, 
is  how  she  describes  the  slow,  initial- 
ly ludicrous,  dawning  of  a  new  na- 
tional awareness,  one  foggy  winter 
night  in  November  1975: 
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All  over  the  nation,  families  who 
had  listened  to  the  news  looked  at 
one  another  and  said,  "Goodness 
me,"  or  "Whatever  next"  or  "I 
give  up"  or  "Well,  fuck  that"  be- 
fore em  Larking  on  an  evening's 
vi(  ving  of  color  television,  or  a 
hot  meal,  or  a  trip  to  the 
pub,  or  a  choral  society  evening. 
All  over  the  country ,  people  blamed 
other  people  for  all  the  things 
that  were  going  wrong — the  trades 
unions,  the  present  government,  the 
miners,  the  car  workers,  the  sea- 
men, the  Arabs,  the  Irish,  their 
own  husbands,  their  own  wives, 
their  own  idle  good-for-nothing  off- 
spring, comprehensive  education. 
.  .  .  [But]  the  old  headline  phrases 
of  freeze  and  squeeze  had  for  the 
first  time  become  for  everyone,  not 
merely  for  the  old  and  unemployed, 
a  living  image,  a  reality:  millions 
who  had  groaned  over  them  in 
steadily  increasing  prosperity  were 
now  obliged  to  think  again.  A  huge 
icy  fist,  with  large  cold  fingers,  was 
squeezing  and  chilling  the  people 
of  Britain,  that  great  and  puissant 
nation,  slowing  down  their  blood, 
locking  them  into  immobility,  fixing 
them  in  a  solid  stasis,  like  a  fish  in 
a  frozen  river:  there  they  all  were 
in  their  large  houses  and  their  small 
houses,  with  their  first  mortgages 
and  second  mortgages,  in  their 
rented  Huts  and  council  flats  and 
basement  bed-sits  and  their  car- 
avans: stuck,  congealed,  among 
possessions,  in  attitudes,  in  achieve- 
ments they  had  hoped  next  month 
to  shed,  and  with  which  they  were 
now  condemned  to  live.  The  flow 
had  ceased  to  flow;  the  ball  had 
stopped  rolling;  the  game  of  mu- 
sical chairs  was  over.  Rien  ne  va 
plus,  the  croupier  had  shouted. 

It  is  the  impact  of  this  realization, 
bursting  open — like  frozen  pipes — a 
dozen  or  so  private  lives,  that  forms 
the  substance  of  the  novel.  An  actress, 
a  television  director  turned  financier, 
a  property  speculator  (who  spends 
most  of  the  book  in  Block  D  of  Scrat- 
by  Open  Prison,  dreaming  of  glass 
skyscrapers),  a  very  private  secretary, 
a  soured  comedian,  a  civil  servant,  an 
alienated  teen-ager:  all  of  them  are 
forced  to  stop,  to  reassess  their  atti- 
tudes and  ambitions,  to  adapt. 

Much  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
changing  attitudes  to  property.  The 
actual  fluctuations  of  the  property  mar- 
ket are  taken  as  the  narrative  pulse  of 
the  story,  shifting  between  wild  hopes 


and  low  determination.  Physical  ac- 
commodation becomes  a  metaphor  of 
spiritual  adaptation:  people  learn  to 
live  in  new  tower  blocks,  in  scruffy 
flats,  or  huge  country  houses,  or  tiny 
hotel  rooms,  or  even  prisons:  they 
reconstruct  their  freedom,  they  put 
their  own  house  in  order,  they  restake 
their  claim.  With  confident  lightness 
of  touch,  Drabble  turns  these  individ- 
ual experiences  into  a  national  de- 
scription, a  series  of  open  questions, 
drawing  equally  on  social  observation, 
history,  and  philosophy 

He  wondered  why  it  was  thai 
the  British,  unlike  some  other  na- 
tions, had  traditionally  considered 
it  a  good  thing  to  own  one's  own 
house  and  one's  own  little  garden. 
.  .  .  He  remembered  the  Diggers 
who  had  dug  up  Richmond  Hill. 
He  thought  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
Commons.  He  thought  of  shelter, 
and  the  homeless,  and  vandalized 
council  property,  and  large  houses 
with  burglar  alarms  and  guard 
dogs  and  barbed  wire  around  them, 
and  of  the  beaches  of  the  Riviera, 
parceled  out  and  cordoned  off  and 
sold.  Public  and  private.  Locke — 
he  thought  it  ivas  Locke — had  said 
that  we  make  our  stake  to  the  land 
by  working  it:  was  that  why  he, 
guilty,  owning  far  more  than  his 
fair  share,  tried  ineptly  to  grow 
woody  carrots?  The  stake  is  the 
labor.  And  those  who  do  not  dig 
and  redecorate  and  plug  up  the 
holes  in  their  leaking  roofs,  shall 
be  evicted? 

It  is  not  coincidental,  I  think,  that 
The  Ice  Age  is  Margaret  Drabble's 
best  work  so  far.  In  her  late  thirties, 
she  has  been  a  writer  balanced  be- 
tween two  Englands,  which  this  book 
has  forced  her  to  bring  decisively  to- 
gether. Her  background  is  the  indus- 
trial Midlands,  Sheffield  (of  cutlery 
renown)  and  the  Potteries;  but  she 
came,  via  a  Cambridge  First  and  mar- 
riage, to  pursue  her  career  in  the  heart 
of  literary  London,  in  Highgate.  There 
was  a  tension  between  North  and 
South,  between  business  and  the  arts, 
which  is  very  English,  and  which  she 
could  not  initially  resolve. 

To  begin  with,  her  novels  were  ag- 
gressively feminine,  tantalizingly  auto- 
biographical, wordy — indeed,  gossipy 
— concentrating  on  narrow  domestic 
themes,  full  of  divorces,  dinner  par- 
ties,  nervous    breakdowns,  alarming 


visits  to  Mother  Up  North.  Yet  sh 
was  also  formidably  intelligent,  talke 
well  and  frequently  on  radio  and  tele 
vision,  and  wrote  a  fine  biography  c 
the  underestimated  Arnold  Bennett.  I 
1972  she  published  The  Needle's  Eyt 
one  of  whose  main  characters  was 
barrister  specializing  in  trade-unio 
legislation,  and  it  became  clear  thi 
she  was  striving  for  a  more  publi 
form  of  fiction. 

Arnold  Bennett,  himself  from  th 
Potteries,  and  an  inspired  social  ol 
server,  would  have  been  downrigl 
proud  of  The  Ice  Age.  In  some  way 
it  represents  a  return  to  the  traditio 
of  Galsworthy,  Wells,  Huxley,  Orwell 
the  worriers  about  England,  the  pul 
licly  responsible  artists.  It  is  possibl 
a  general  movement  in  current  Englis 
fiction,  and  the  cozy  novel  of  fine  arl 
and  fine  manners  and  fine  ironies  ma 
be  on  the  decline. 


A striking  second  example  i 
John  Fowles'  Daniel  Mai 
tin.  This  is  a  huge,  rambling 
rather  bearlike  piece  c 
work,  but  it,  too,  carries  a  resonar 
epigram  (from  Antonio  Gramsci 
Prison  Notebooks)  which  sets  the  ton 
of  sustained  self-questioning. 

The  crisis  consists  precisely  in  the 
fact  that  the  old  is  dying  and  the 
new  cannot  be  born;  in  this  inter- 
regnum a  great  variety  of  morbid 
symptoms  appears. 

Fowles  has  generally  been  regarde 
as  a  heavier,  more  literary,  more  e? 
perimental  writer  than  Drabble,  an 
he  has  rightly  established  a  reputatio 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  tec} 
nical  wizardry:  the  seductive  illusion 
of  his  Aegean-island  enchantmen 
The  Magus  (1966.  rewritten  this  year] 
are  not  easy  to  forget;  while  Th 
French  Lieutenant's  Woman  (1969) 
with  its  deft  movements  in  and  out  c 
the  Victorian  frame,  must  count  as 
major  postwar  novel. 

But  one  of  the  most  unexpected  as 
pects  of  his  new  book  is  the  almos 
complete  abandonment  of  formal  nai 
rative  tricks.  There  are  no  masks,  n 
trap  doors,  no  prestidigitations.  Ir 
stead,  there  is  a  relentless  and  somt 
times  furious  directness  of  social  an 
moral  criticism,  through  the  mouth  o 
"our  hero,"  Daniel,  a  figure  who  ap 
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.ears  both  in  the  third,  and,  as  h< 
a  the  first  person. 

The  1951  Festival  of  Britain  was 
not  at  all  the  herald  of  a  new  age, 
but  the  death-knell  of  the  old  one. 
We  then  broke  up  into  tribes  and 
classes,  finally  into  private  selves. 

1  am  not  against  this,  in  princi- 
ple. I  have  never  felt  "British" 
since  my  schooldays  .  .  .  only  Eng- 
lish, and  even  that  tenuously  most 
of  the  time.  But  I  think  it  is  clear 
now  that  we  made  a  bad  mess  of 
the  transition  from  nation  of  brain- 
washed patriots  to  population 
of  inturned  selves.  We  failed  to  see 
what  was  really  happening;  and 
just  as  we  also  failed  to  evolve 
new  political  parties  to  meet  the 
needs — and  dangers — of  an  increas- 
ingly self-centered  society,  so  also 
we  lacked  the  honesty  to  throw 
away  the  old  masks.  Obsession  with 
self  was  everywhere,  yet  we  treated 
it  like  some  personal  secret  that 
had  to  be  hidden  from  everyone 
else  .  .  .  so  on  with  the  Puritan 
motley — endless  public  concern 
about  the  economy,  about  Britain's 
new  role  ( as  if  it  were  some  dis- 
tinguished actor),  the  Suez  farce, 
the  more  recent  rantings  against 
pornography  and  the  permissive  so- 
ciety, the  triumph  of  Carnaby 
over  Downing  Street,  of  tel- 
evision bread-and-circuses  over  true 
democratic  feeling.  All  that  my 
generation  and  the  one  it  sired 
have  ever  cared  a  damn  about  is 
personal  destiny;  all  the  other  des- 
tinies have  become  blinds. 

This  jeremiad  is  delivered,  as  I  say, 
y  Daniel  (not  the  author)  at  the  be- 
inning  of  a  long  process  of  coming 
5  terms  with  his  own  career,  and  his 
wn  society.  He  is  a  successful  film- 
oript  writer  who  decides  to  abandon 

lucrative  job  in  Los  Angeles  to  re- 
am and  retrace  his  roots  in  England 
-the  brilliant  but  oppressive  circle  of 
is  Oxford  education,  the  charmed  but 
motionally  closed  world  of  his  coun- 
ry  childhood  in  a  Devonshire  vicar- 
ge.  He  returns  to  remake  his  values, 
3  rediscover  the  woman  he  always 
aved  (the  widow  of  an  Oxford  friend. 

philosopher),  and  to  take  up  the  ca- 
eer  he  always  respected,  playwriting. 
n  London.  It  is  in  fact  a  redevelop- 
ment of  Fowles'  favorite  theme  of  the 
>ursuit  of  the  princesse  lointaine.  Only 
his  time  she  is  both  a  woman  and  a 
ountry ;  and  the  territory  of  his  chase 
5  not  a  Victorian  landscape,  or  an 


enchanted  island,  or  even  a  bacchic 
chateau  (see  The  Ebony  Tower),  but 
an  absolutely  real  and  painfully  con- 
temporary England. 

One  of  the  central  ideas  of  the  book 
is  the  possibility  of  "retreat,"  a  re- 
course to  both  physical  and  moral 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  a  retire- 
ment from  the  currents  of  life.  It  is 
seen  both  as  virtue  and  danger,  beau- 
tifully displayed  in  Daniel's  memories 
of  Devon  (including  a  brackeny  se- 
duction scene  with  a  farm  girl,  Nancy, 
in  gumboots  and  cochineal  lipstick — 
a  seduction  that  leads  nowhere).  The 
adult  Daniel  does  consider  burying 
himself  back  in  the  country,  away  in 
the  "magic  combe,"  but  in  the  end 
rejects  it  as  an  evasion  (just  as  it  is 
tried  and  rejected  in  The  Ice  Age). 

Fowles  himself  has  chosen  to  live 
away  from  the  metropolis.  His  con- 
verted farmhouse  on  the  edge  of  Lyme 
Regis,  a  charming  Old  World  resort 
on  the  rocky  Dorsetshire  coast,  has  be- 
come in  the  last  decade  a  place  of  lit- 
erary pilgrimage,  and  even  something 
of  a  symbol  of  traditional  literary  val- 
ues: the  stronghold  of  the  professional 
storyteller  who  refuses  to  write  for  the 
newspapers  and  who  acknowledges  the 
long  shadow  of   Thomas  Hardy. 

Much  of  his  ambivalent  feeling 
about  this  has  gone  into  the  novel. 
Daniel  the  scriptwriter  is  continually 
questioning  the  writer's  relations  to  the 
various  media,  his  proper  role  in  so- 
ciety. For  an  English  writer,  retreat 
is  perhaps  inevitable. 

The  desire  to  create  imaginary 
ivorlds  .  .  .  this  desire,  or  need, 
has  always  been  strongly  linked, 
at  least  in  my  own  experience, 
with  the  notion  of  retreat,  in  both 
the  religious  and  military  sense; 
of  the  secret  place  that  is  also  a 
redoubt.  And  for  me  it  is  here  that 
the  Robin  Hood — or  greenwood — 
myth  changes  from  merely  sym- 
bolizing folk-aspiration  in  social 
terms  to  enshrining  a  dominant 
mental  characteristic,  an  essential 
behavior,  an  archetypal  movement 
.  .  .  of  the  English  imagination. 

In  his  earlier  work,  one  can  imagine 
that  Fowles  would  have  left  the  ques- 
tion as  a  largely  aes'iietic  and  per- 
sonal issue  in  this  way  But  like  Drab- 
ble, he  seems  to  be  recognising  a  new 
and  wider  artistic  n  sponsibility,  and 
he  continually  returns  to  the  topic, 


presenting  it  finally  as  a  question  of 
political  ideology.  Daniel  draws  on  his 
contrasting  experience  of  English  and 
American  attitudes  to  social  change, 
and  utterly  without  complacence,  chal- 
lenges both,  the  introverted  and  the 
extroverted  traditions: 

These  two  dialects  seem  to  me 
two  reactions  to  the  same  things: 
the  craving  for  freedom.  The 
American  myth  is  of  free  will  in 
its  simple,  primary  sense.  One  can 
choose  oneself  and  will  oneself; 
and  this  absurdly  optimistic  as- 
sumption so  dominates  the  republic 
that  it  has  bred  all  its  gross  social 
injustices.  .  .  .  But  we  have  long 
abandoned  it.  Injustice  and  in- 
equality are  in  the  nature  of  things, 
like  Virgil's  tears,  and  we  have  ex- 
trapolated freedom  from  all  living 
reality.  It  is  a  thing  in  the  mind, 
a  Utopia  we  secretly  retreat  to 
from  our  daily  ordinary  world.  .  .  . 
That  is  what  permits  in  England 
our  extraordinary  tolerance  of  na- 
tional decay,  of  muddling  through; 
our  socializing  conservatism  and 
our  conservative  socialism.  Our  so- 
ciety, and  its  actual  state,  is  noth- 
ing; merely  the  dead  real  world, 
not  the  living  imaginary  one;  and 
that  is  why  we  have  evolved  a  lan- 
guage that  always  means  more 
than  it  says,  both  emotionally  and 
imaginatively.  With  the  Americans 
it  is  the  reverse:  they  mean  and 
feel  far  less  than  they  have  the 
habit  of  saying.  In  both  cases,  it 
is  to  the  same  end:  to  find  a  place 
to  be  free. 

The  almost  violent  interplay  here, 
between  understanding  and  condemna- 
tion, between  anger  and  hope,  lies  at 
the  heart  of  Fowles's  long,  uneven,  but 
clearly  passionate  meditation  on  the 
state  of  the  nation's  soul. 

If  I  have  made  these  two  new  nov- 
els, The  Ice  Age  and  Daniel  Martin, 
sound  like  tracts  for  the  times,  then 
I  have  represented  them  unfairly.  But 
they  do  confront  the  mood  of  national 
heartsearching  with  extraordinary  di- 
rectness. Their  leading  characters  ex- 
perience deeply,  and  suffer,  and  cry 
out  against- — angrily,  laughingly,  or 
fretfully — their  historical  circum- 
stance, the  limitations  of  their  class 
or  their  philosophy,  or  simply  their 
incomes.  But  all  of  them  grow,  adapt, 
survive.  All  of  them  come  through  the 
ice,  or  the  fire,  increased. 

So  both  books  have  a  curious  qual- 
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ity  of  pride,  of  :  aost.  The  idea 

they  return  to  i  st  insistently  is  that 
of  freedom  s  of  freedom"  per- 

haps i trean  phrase),  condi- 

tional ring,  nonmaterial  free- 

do.  e  :  but  living  freedom  all 

and  freedom  in  England.  I 
sum  it  up  better  than  in  the 
words  of  the  man  who  has  suffered  a 
heart  attack,  in  The  Ice  Age,  and  who 
remakes  his  whole  life  on  a  new,  and 
truer,  pattern: 


To  the  question,  what  next,  no- 
body answered.  But  it  seemed  to 
Anthony,  as  he  sat  there  listening 
to  the  silence  in  the  room,  and  the 
creaking  sounds  of  London,  that 
there  would  be  an  answer,  for  the 
nation  if  not  for  himself,  and  he 
saw,  as  he  sat  there,  some  appari- 
tion: of  this  great  and  puissant  na- 
tion, a  country  lying  there  sur- 
rounded by  the  gray  seas,  the  land 
green  and  gray,  well  worn,  long 
inhabited,   not  in   chains,   not  in 


thrall,  but  a  land  passing  through 
some  strange  metamorphosis, 
through  the  intense  creative  leth- 
argy of  profound  self-contempla- 
tion, not  idle,  not  defeated,  but 
waiting  still,  assembling  defenses 
against  the  noxious  oily  tides  of 
fatigue  and  contempt  that  washed 
insistently  against  her  shores. 

No    wonder,    really,    the  tourists 
come.  C 
harper's/october  1971 
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by  Frances  Taliaferro 


The  Prodigious  Builders,  by  Ber- 
nard Rudofsky.  Harcourt  Brace  Jova- 
novich,  $14.95. 

This  exuberant  book  is  to  orthodox 
architectural  history  as,  say,  "The 
Blue-Tail  Fly"  is  to  the  Dies  frae,  as 
the  vernacular  is  to  the  language  of 
ritual.  Rudofsky  is  a  loving  collector 
of  all  kinds  of  building,  from  termite 
palaces  to  Sardinian  nuraghi  to  the 
sleigh  huts  of  Bulgarian  nomadic 
shepherds.  The  more  spontaneous  the 
structure,  the  better;  Rudofsky  iden- 
tifies this  work  as  "notes  toward  a  nat- 
ural history  of  architecture,"  and  it 
has  the  unceremonious  zest  of  a  com- 
monplace book  affectionately  assem- 
bled. 

Readers  who  saw  Rudofsky's  exhi- 
bition "'Architecture  Without  Archi- 
tects" at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York,  or  who  know  the  slen- 
der book  of  the  same  name,  will  rec- 
ognize some  of  the  illustrations,  but 
The  Prodigious  Builders  is  a  greatly 
expanded  and  enriched  version  of  the 
earlier  work.  The  illustrations  are  "de- 
liberately promiscuous"  and  full  of 
wonderful  detail.  The  buildings  range 
from  the  organic  to  the  fantastic.  Thev 
are  mostly  human  d  ellings,  with 
some  ringers:  the  baroqus  nests  of 
wasps  and  weaverbirds ;  an  enormous 
Japanese  kite  which  required  200  men 
to  launch  it:  the  pigeon  towers  of  sev- 

Frances  Taliaferro  teaches  English  at  The 
Brearley  School  in  New  York  City. 


enteenth-century  Isfahan,  looking  like 
comely  pepper  pots  beside  a  pleasant 
river.  Some  of  the  examples  are  dis- 
quieting. The  inhabited  tufaceous 
cones  at  Urgiip  in  Cappadocia  look 
uncomfortably  like  carious  Klansmen, 
and  acrophobes  will  shrink  in  terror 
from  the  fragile  wooden  balconies  of 
the  monastery  at  Simopetra.  But  why 
live  in  a  dreary  old  ranch  house  when 
you  could  hang  your  hat  in  a  "bos- 
omy,  benippled  trullo"?  Rudofsky's 
dashing  prose  is  the  verbal  equivalent 
of  wattle  and  daub,  but  his  eye  is  gen- 
erous and  his  point  of  view  invigor- 
ating. This  is  a  splendid  book. 

Children  with  Emerald  Eyes:  His- 
tories of  Extraordinary  Boys  and 
Girls,  by  Mira  Rothenberg.  Dial,  $10. 

The  author  is  a  therapist  who  has 
worked  for  many  years  with  deeply 
disturbed  children.  From  this  book,  a 
record  of  her  most  interesting  cases, 
we  begin  to  know7  what  such  "work" 
means:  not  ordinary  employment  in 
the  finite  world,  but  total  immersion 
in  the  destructive  element.  These  chil- 
dren might  variously  be  described  as 
mentally  retarded  or  schizophrenic  or 
autistic  or  "symbiotic" — unable  to  es- 
tablish the  limits  between  their  identi- 
ties and  those  of  other  people.  Avoid- 
ing the  murky  associations  of  these 
labels,  the  author  offers  an  anecdotal 
account  of  each  child.  Peter  is  an  idiot 
savant  who  can  solve  any  mathemati- 


cal puzzle  in  his  head  or  tell  vou  wha1 
day  of  the  week  your  birthday  wil 
fall  on  in  twenty  years:  yet  he  feel: 
"his  parts  are  missing,"  and  he  is  ob 
sessed  by  cats.  Sara  must  have  hei 
meals  given  to  her  in  "packages" — lit 
erally  tied  up  with  wrappings  ant 
string.  Chaim,  the  child  of  Polish  con 
centration-camp  survivors,  is  violently 
dehumanized:  he  scratches,  claws,  gri 
maces,  shrieks,  and  rages.  What  thes< 
children  share  is  the  need  to  build  in 
tricate  structures  of  control  over  ; 
terrifying  world.  Inch  by  inch,  Min 
Rothenberg  records  her  understanding 
of  the  logic  in  their  insanity.  Occa 
sional  passages  are  purple  and  over 
written — this  is  a  work  of  populai 
journalism,  not  a  scholarly  monograpl 
— but  it  is  a  powerful  book.  Like  mos 
accounts  of  madness,  it  moves  th< 
reader  to  search  his  own  presumet 
sanity. 

Joan  of  Arc,  by  Edward  Lucie 
Smith.  Norton,  $10.95. 

Of  Joan  of  Arc.  her  contemporary 
Pope  Pius  II  observed,  "Whether  he 
career  was  a  miracle  of  Heaven  or  < 
device  of  men.  I  should  find  it  han 
to  say."  Perhaps  the  mysteriousnesi 
of  her  short  life  accounts  for  its  dura 
ble  fascination — though  it  is  certain 
ly  one  of  the  most  fully  documente( 
stories  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  know 
minutely,  that  Joan  wore  her  blacl 
hair  cut  short,  pudding-basin  style 
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hat  she  did  not  menstruate:  that  for 
upper  she  might  eat  four  or  five  to.i 
paked  in  watered  wine.  Joan's  mys 
srj  transcends  such  trivia.  Female  vi 
ionaries  were  not  uncommon  in  her 
(ne  I  a  notorious  Franciscan  named 
Mother  Richard  '"collected'"  them  I. 
ut  Joan  was  sui  generis.  Maiden  she 
Is;  maidenly  she  was  certainly  not. 
he  was  arrogant,  high-handed,  impet- 
ous.  sharp-tongued,  humorous,  sub- 
e.  and  boastful.  She  loved  fine  armor 
rid  she  had  excellent  military  com- 
ion  sense.  The  French  leaders  wanted 
er  to  be  a  talisman  in  battle;  Joan 
iw  herself  as  a  commander,  and  she 
as  an  apter  one  than  most. 
Joans  relationship  with  her  dau- 
hin.  who  became  Charles  VII,  is  of 
le  greatest  psychological  interest.  Son 
f  the  grotesque  Queen  Isabeau,  who 
as  obese,  gouty,  and  degenerate, 
hades  has  often  been  described  as 
■el ile.  He  was  thoroughly  neurotic, 
nd  his  court  had  "a  stifling,  sick- 
jom  atmosphere."  but  he  was  also  in- 
lligent  and  loyal — in  a  fickle  sort  of 
ay.  Joan  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
liddle  Ages  her  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ess  of  the  blood  royal.  Charles,  a  born 
ureaucrat,  seems  to  have  been  irked 
y  such  idealization  and  perhaps  pan- 
ked  by  the  necessity  of  rising  to  the 
ccasion. 

Lucie-Smith's  workmanlike  account 
f  Joan  relies  heavily  on  common 
:nse  and  on  the  tone  of  the  evidence 
rovided  by  those  who  knew  her.  Joan 
erself  would  have  understood:  though 
umsy  at  sustaining  ordinary  relation- 
dps,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  par- 
cularly  delicate  interpreter  of  other 
eople's  unconscious  signals.  Lucie- 
mith  hazards  a  few  guesses,  especial- 
'  about  Joan's  sense  of  sexual  iden- 
ty,  which  ruthlessly  practical  readers 
lay  wish  to  jettison.  As  to  plucking 
ut  the  heart  of  Joan's  mystery,  Pius 
!  still  has  the  last  word. 

'he  Last  Best  Hope,  by  Peter  Tau- 
er.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
10.95. 

Our  unfortunate  habit  of  thinking 
y  decades  leads  to  such  heavy  follies 
5  this,  which  is  billed  as  "the  first 
Die  novel  of  the  Sixties."  Epic  with 
igard  to  length,  it  also  deserves  the 
tie  for  its  heroic  pretentiousness.  It 
dlows  the  fortunes  of  young  Tyler 
owen,  the  brave  Robert  Redford  fig- 
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Before  you  choose  a  career, 
figure  all  the  angles 


What  are  you  shooting  for — money, 
prestige,  security?  Or  would  you  be 
happier  making  some  corner  of  the 
world  a  better  place  for  everyone  who 
hangs  around? 

More  and  more  young  people  like 
you  are  searching  for  a  lifework  rather 
than  a  lifestyle.  As  a  community  of 
men  concerned  about  social  justice 
and  human  rights,  especially  in  the 
inner  city  and  the  Third  World,  we  see 


good  things  happening. 

We  can  share  them  with  you.  Let  us 
mail  you  our  free  newsletter  for  young 
people  interested  in  social  action  and 
religion.  It  tells  what  others  are  doing, 
and  how  they  do  it. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  to 
WORD  ONE,  Room  405 ,  22 1  W.  Madi- 
son St.,  Chicago,  IL  60606. 

Maybe  something  will  click  for  you. 
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A  Roman  Catholic  community  of  priests  and  brothers 
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ure.  who  may  have  been  placed  b 
circumstance  in  a  military-industric 
organization  but  whose  heart  is  pun 
He  loves  Johanna,  a  glorious  but  grop 
ing  soul  who  is  married  to  a  Nixoi 
minded  social  scientist.  Tyler's  brotr 
er  W  illie  is  in  Vietnam.  Tyler  an 
Johanna  work  for  Eugene  McCarth 
and  Bobby  Kennedy  in  the  '68  prims 
lies.  Tyler  is  present  at  Kent  State  o 
the  day  of  the  massacre.  In  fact,  th 
author  manages  in  600-odd  pages  t 
touch  almost  every  base,  realizing  i 
painful  detail  his  epigraph,  a  passag 
from  Lincoln's  Second  Annual  Me; 
sage  to  Congress:  "Fellow-citizens,  w 
cannot  escape  history.  .  .  .  The  fier 
trial  through  which  we  pass  will  ligr 
us  down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  th 
asl  ut  iieiation.  We  .  .  .  hold  the  pov\ 
er  and  bear  the  responsibility.  .  . 
We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  th 
ast  best  hope  of  earth."  Alas,  the  mus 
of  this  historical  romance  is  neithe 
Lincoln  nor  Clio  but  an  anaestheti 
tease  who  inspires  only  a  great  de£ 
of  verbiage. 

Song  of  Solomon,  by  Toni  Morr 
son.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $8.95. 

Toni  Morrison  is  ripening  into  on 
of  our  best  novelists.  Sitia,  her  secon 
novel,  was  peculiarly  magical.  Son 
of  Solomon  is  more  ambitious  an 
more  substantial.  It  is  a  traditiom 
novel  of  growing  up,  but  the  adole< 
cent  in  this  case  is  a  thirty-two-yeai 
old  black  man  named  Macon  ("Mill 
man")  Dead.  Cushioned  by  money  an 
by  the  ease  of  manipulating  the  Mic 
western  town  where  he  lives,  Milkma 
is  lured  into  a  realer  world  when  h 
goes  South  in  search  of  some  burie 
gold.  It  turns  out  that  the  treasure  h 
finds  is  not  the  gold  but  his  ancestor 
and  his  own  identity.  He  may  begi 
li\  airplane,  wearing  his  creamy  three 
piece  suit,  but  he  must  finish  on  fool 
panting  through  dangers.  Every  epi 
sode  in  his  passage  is  a  little  ritual  a 
he  wins  his  way  into  the  tribe  o 
adults.  This  familiar  framework  sup 
ports  a  novel  of  amazing  richness.  Er 
chantment  and  practicality  are  insep 
arable:  myth  and  symbol  are  in  Moi 
rison's  hands  perfectly  compatible  wit! 
boiled  eggs  and  skip-rope  rhymes.  Sont 
of  Solomon  is  a  fine  title  for  this  nove 
of  wisdom  and  sensuousness,  eccentri 
cally  combined. 
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A  KIND  WORD  FOR  CRITICS 

.letter  to  be  judged  than  ignored  by  Francois  Truffaut 


THEY  SAY  IN  Hollywood  that 
"everyone  has  two  trades — 
his  own  and  reviewing  mov- 
ies." We  can  either  rejoice  in 
lat  or  complain  about  it.  For  some 
me.  I  have  found  myself  rejoicing. 
)r  1  prefer  this  state  of  affairs  to  the 
alitude  and  indifference  in  which  mu- 
icians  and  painters  often  live  and  work. 

Anyone  can  be  a  film  critic.  The 
pprentice  need  not  possess  a  tenth  of 
le  knowledge  that  would  be  demanded 
f  a  critic  of  literature,  music,  or 
aiming.  Every  person  on  the  editorial 
:aff  of  a  newspaper  feels  he  can  ques- 
on  the  opinion  of  the  movie  colum- 
ist.  The  editor  in  chief,  who  displays 
careful  respect  for  his  music  critic, 
ill  quite  casually  stop  the  movie 
ritic  in  the  corridor:  "Well,  you  really 
nocked  Louis  Malle's  last  film.  My 
nie  doesn't  agree  with  you  at  all;  she 
)ved  it." 

American  critics  seem  to  me  better 
ban  Europeans.  But,  even  as  f  put 
irward  such  a  hypothesis,  I  ask  the 
eader  to  keep  me  from  slipping  into 
>ad  faith.  By  a  simple  law  of  life,  we 
asily  adopt  ideas  that  serve  us.  And 
t  is  true  that  American  critics  have 
teen  more  positive  about  my  films 
han  my  compatriots  have  been.  So, 
*ratch  out.  In  any  case,  I  shall  push 


the  point.  The  American  critic  is  usu- 
ally a  graduate  of  a  journalism  school 
and  is  more  professional  than  his 
French  counterpart.  You  can  see  this 
in  the  methodical  way  he  conducts  an 
interview.  Because  of  the  large  circula- 
tion of  American  newspapers,  the  Amer- 
ican critic  is  well  paid.  That  is  not  an 
inconsiderable  point.  He  doesn't  feel 
that  he  has  to  live  by  his  wits.  Even  if 
he  doesn't  publish  books,  or  have  a  sec- 
ond trade,  he  can  manage,  and  he 
doesn't  feel  as  if  he  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent social  class  from  those  in  the  film  in- 
dustry. Consequently,  he  is  not  tempted 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  a  mammoth  production  like 
The  Godfather,  or  to  identify  himself 
automatically  with  the  marginal  author 
who  is  struggling  against  the  disdain 
of  the  large  Hollywood  studios.  Hav- 
ing a  certain  peace  of  mind,  he  is  able 
to  relate  what  he  sees.  In  France  it 
has  become  customary  to  see  the  direc- 
tor attend  press  screenings  of  his  film, 
and  stand  calmly  at  the  exit  after  the 
showing.  This  would  be  unthinkable  in 
New  York. 

Hollywood  filmmakers  generally 
complain  that  New  York  critics  slight 
domestic  productions  and  favor  little 
films  from  Europe  that,  in  their  orig- 
inal subtitled  versions,  will  reach  only 


cultivated  people  in  the  major  cities, 
and  university  students.  There  is  some 
merit  to  the  complaint,  but  the  pref- 
erence is  quite  understandable.  And, 
indeed,  many  American  moviemakers 
benefit  from  the  converse  impulse 
when  their  films  are  shown  in  Europe. 
We  always  appreciate  better  what 
comes  to  us  from  afar,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  attraction  of  the  exotic, 
but  because  the  absence  of  everyday 
references  reinforces  the  prestige  of 
a  work.  A  new  movie  by  Claude  Cha- 
brol  will  not  be  seen  in  the  same  light 
in  New  York  as  in  Paris.  In  Paris,  one 
brings  into  judgment  impressions  that 
are  extrinsic  to  the  film.  Writers  will 
refer  to  the  filmmaker's  appearances 
on  television,  his  critical  and  commer- 
cial success,  or  lack  of  it,  his  previous 
film,  gossip  about  his  private  life,  may- 
be his  politics.  Six  months  later,  the 
same  Chabrol  film  will  arrive  in  New 
York  innocent  of  these  peripheral  con- 
siderations, and  American  critics  will 
judge  only  the  film.  We  don't  have  to 
look  any  further  for  reasons  why  we 
always  feel  better  understood  outside 
our  own  country. 

"People  of  the  world  are  so  imbued 
with  their  own  stupidity  that  they  can 
never  believe  that  one  of  their  own  has 
talent,"  Marcel  Proust  wrote  to  Mme. 
Straus.  "They  appreciate  only  people 
of  letters  who  are  not  of  their  world." 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  if  we 
are  uninvolved  with  an  artist,  we  judge 
him  with  considerably  more  sympathy 
for  what  he  does  than  what  he  is;  more 
exactly,  if  we  are  involved,  what  he 
is — and  what  we  know  about  him — 
intrudes  between  his  work  and  our 
judgment.  It  must  also  be  added  that  a 
film  seldom  arrives  on  its  own;  it  is 

Frangois  Truffaut  is  the  director  of,  among 
other  films,  Jules  and  Jim,  Shoot  the  Piano 
Player,  and  The  400  Blows.  This  article  has 
been  adapted  from  a  collection  of  essays, 
The  Films  in  My  Life,  translated  by  Leon- 
ard Mayhew,  to  be  published  in  1978  by 
Simon  &  Schuster. 
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THE  SHIP  THAT 
r  .(OUGHT  AMERICA 
ITS  TASTE  FOR 
SCOTCH. 

December  5,  193  3   was  a  noteworthy  day  for 

Scotch  drinkers.  For  it  was  the  first  tiMe  in  13  years 
thai  drinking  it  was  legal  Prohibition  was  repealed. 

Perhaps  even  more  noteworthy:  it  was  the  day 
Cutty  SaRk  landed  in  America.  A  Scots  Whisky  already 
legendary  in  other  civilised  parts  of  the  world. 

Scotch  had  been  imported  into  this  country  before, 

but  had  also  been  largely  ignored.  Cutty  Sark,  however, 
with  its  particular  smoothness,  soon  captured  a  large 

and  loyal  following  of  AMericans  with  good  taste. 

Today,  whereveR  you  go  in  America,  you  will  find 

the  bottle  with  the  famous  ship  "Cutty  Sark"  on  the 
label.  And  the  distinctive  Scots  Whisky  inside. 

Who  would  have  thought  back  in  1933  that  some- 
day people  would  be  able  to  cross  the  United  States 

without  changing  ships? 


CUTTY  SARK.'  CUTTY. '  THE  CUTTY  SARK  LABEL  AND  THE,  CLIPPER  SHIP  DEVICE  ARE  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  BERRY  BROS  &  RUDD  I TD  •  LONDON. 
ENGLAND  86  PROOF   BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY   DISTILLED  AND  BOTTLED  IN   SCOTLAND-   IMPORTED  BY  THE  BUCKINGHAM   CORPORATION.    NEW  YORK.  N  Y. 
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part  of  an  environment,  maybe  even 
of  a  certain  style,  or  a  series  of  films. 
If  three  films  are  released  within  the 
same  month,  and  all  are  set  in  the 
same  period,  or  in  the  same  place,  woe 
to  the  .  follows  the  first  two, 

even  if      *  the  best. 

same  token,  I  had  to  live  in 
merica  for  a  while  to  understand 
why  Alfred  Hitchcock  had  been  so 
underrated  here  for  so  long.  From 
morning  to  night,  on  the  five  or  six 
channels  of  American  television,  there 
is  murder,  brutality,  suspense,  espio- 
nage, guns,  blood.  None  of  these  gross 
and  manipulative  productions  ap- 
proaches the  beauty  of  Psycho,  but 
they  present  the  same  material,  and  so 
I  can  understand  what  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  an  Italian  comedy,  a  French 
love  story,  a  Czechoslovak  intimist  film 
must  be  in  that  atmosphere  of  violence. 

No  artist  EVER  accepts  the 
critic's  role  on  a  profound 
level.  Critics  are  more  tol- 
erant of  beginners,  but,  with 
time,  the  artist  and  the  critic  soon  con- 
sider each  other,  if  not  exactly  adver- 
saries, in  some  simplistic  image — cat 
and  dog. 

Once  an  artist  is  recognized,  he  re- 
fuses to  admit  that  criticism  has  a  role 
to  play.  If  he  does  admit  it,  he  wants 
it  to  draw  closer  to  him,  to  be  useful. 

It  takes  a  courageous  artist  to  dis- 
agree with  criticism  even  when  it 
favors  him.  This  is  opposition  based 
on  principle;  it  serves  to  clarify.  An 
artist  should  take  attacks  on  himself 
without  flinching,  and  respond  to 
them  with  the  same  openness.  Instead, 
we  note  a  depressing  situation,  one  in 
which  artists  begin  a  dispute  only  when 
they  have  been  disagreed  with.  Bad 
faith,  if  there  is  bad  faith,  is  never  all 
on  one  .  de.  When  a  gifted  filmmak- 
er presents  each  of  his  new  films  as 
his  "first  real  film,"  and  states  that 
those  that  preceded  it  were  merely  ten- 
tative exercises  of  which  he  is  now 
ashamed,  how  is  the  critic  who  has 
supported  his  ork  from  the  begin- 
ning supposed  to  feel? 

A  simple  question  to  those  who  rail 
against  unfavorable  reviews:  would 
you  prefer  to  take  your  chances  that 
the  critics  will  never  mention  vou,  that 
your  work  will  not  be  the  subject  of  a 
single  printed  line?  Yes  or  no? 

We  must  not  make  exaggerated  de- 


mands of  critics,  and  particularly  we 
must  not  expect  that  criticism  will 
function  as  an  exact  science.  Art  is 
not  scientific;  how  qould  criticism  be? 

The  artist,  in  a  sense,  creates  him- 
self, makes  himself  interesting,  and 
then  puts  himself  on  display,  it  is  a 
fabulous  privilege  but  only  provided 
that  he  accepts  its  converse:  the  risk 
involved  in  being  studied,  analyzed, 
notated,  judged,  criticized,  disagreed 
with. 

Those  who  do  the  judging — 1  testify 
from  my  own  experience — are  cogni- 
zant of  the  enormous  privilege  of  the 
act  of  creation,  of  the  risks  incurred 
by  the  one  who  exposes  himself  thus, 
and  in  turn  feel  a  secret  admiration 
and  respect  which  would  at  least  par- 
tially restore  the  artist's  peace  of  mind 
if  he  could  discern  it.  "You  cannot 
write  a  great  article  on  what  someone 
else  has  created;  that's  criticism,"  said 
Boris  Vian. 

In  the  relations  between  artist  and 
critic,  the  critic  never  forgets  that  in 
the  power  relationship  he  is  the  weak- 
er, even  if  he  tries  to  hide  the  fact  by 
an  aggressive  tone,  while  the  artist 
constantly  loses  sight  of  his  ontological 
supremacy.  This  lack  of  perspective 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  emotionalism,  to  sensitivity  I  or 
sentimentality),  and  certainly  to  the 
more  or  less  powerful  dose  of  paranoia 
that  seems  to  be  the  artist's  lot. 

An  artist  always  believes  that  the 
critics  are  against  him — and  have  al- 
ways been  against  him — because  his 
selective  memory  happily  favors  his 
persecution  complex.  Until  the  day  he 
dies,  an  artist  doubts  himself  deeply, 
even  while  he  is  being  showered  with 
praise  by  his  contemporaries.  When 
he  tries  to  protect  himself  from  attack 
or  indifference,  is  it  his  work  that  he 
defends  or  treats  as  if  it  were  a  threat- 
ened child,  or  is  it  himself?  Proust 
answered  this  way :  "I  am  so  convinced 
that  a  work  is  something  that,  once  it 
has  come  forth  from  us.  is  worth  more 
than  we  are,  that  I  find  it  quite  natural 
to  sacrifice  myself  for  it  as  a  father 
would  for  his  child.  But  this  idea  must 
not  lead  me  to  address  others  about 
what  can,  unfortunately,  only  interest 
me." 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  so  vulnerable 
at  that  moment  when  we  put  the  re- 
sult of  a  year's  work  out  for  scrutiny 
that  it  would  take  nerves  of  steel  to 
accept  a  hailstorm  of  bad  reviews  with 


equanimity,  even  if,  in  two  or  three 
years,  our  own  perspective  will  bring 
us  closer  to  the  critics'  verdict,  mak- 
ing us  aware  that  we  failed  to  mix  the 
mayonnaise.  I  use  "mayonnaise"  de- 
liberately. Y\  hen  I  was  twenty,  1  ar- 
gued with  Andre  Bazin  for  comparing 
films  to  mayonnaise — they  either  emul- 
sified or  did  not:  "Don't  you  see,"  I 
protested,  "that  all  Hawks's  films  are 
good,  and  all  Huston's  are  bad?"  I 
modified  this  harsh  formula  later  when 
I  became  a  working  critic:  "The  worst 
Hawks  film  is  more  interesting  than 
Huston's  best."  This  will  be  remenv 
bered  as  the  auteur  theory — it  was 
started  by  Cahiers  du  Cinema,  and  is 
forgotten  in  France  but  still  debated 
in  American  periodicals. 

Today,  many  of  these  Hawksians 
and  Hustonians  are  movie  directors 
I  don't  know  what  any  of  them  thint 
of  that  ancient  argument  any  more 
but  I  feel  sure  they've  all  adoptee 
Bazin's  mayonnaise  theory. 

Making  films  has  taught  me  severa 
things: 

It  is  as  much  trouble  to  make  a  bac 
film  as  a  good  one. 

The  most  sincere  film  can  seem  phony 

The  films  we  do  with  our  left  hands 
may  become  worldwide  hits. 

A  perfectly  ordinary  movie  with  en 
ergy  can  turn  out  to  be  better  cinenic 
than  a  film  with  "intelligent"  inten 
tions,  listlessly  executed. 

The  result  rarely  matches  the  effort 
demanded. 

Cinematic  success  is  the  result  nol 
necessarily  of  good  brainwork  but  o\ 
a  harmony  of  existing  elements  ii 
ourselves  that  we  may  not  have  ever 
been  conscious  of:  a  fortunate  fusion  oi 
subject  and  our  deeper  feelings,  ar 
accidental  coincidence  of  our  own  anc 
the  public's  preoccupations  at  a  cer 
tain  moment  of  life. 

When  I  was  a  critic  in  the  Fifties 
films  were  often  more  alive  but  lesi 
"intelligent"  and  "personal"  than  the) 
are  today.  I  put  the  words  within  quo 
tation  marks  because,  to  be  precise,  ] 
would  hold  that  there  was  no  lack  o: 
intelligent  directors  at  that  time,  bu 
that  they  were  induced  to  mask  then 
personalities  so  as  to  preserve  a  uni 
versality  of  their  films.  Intelligent 
stayed  behind  the  camera;  it  wasn't  ir 
evidence  on  the  screen.  Yet  it  must  b( 
admitted  that  more  important  and  pro 
found  things  were  said  around  the  din 
ner  table  in  real  life  at  that  time  thar 
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With  a  Special  kind  Of  map  the  world  is  made  visual  in  a  new  way.  Understood  in  a 
new  dimension.  Not  only  the  physical  features,  but  the  movement  of  people  and  of  ideas 
through  time  and  space,  even  the  growth  and  decay  of  an  economy  or  a  culture  can  all  be 
expressed  with  clarity  and  detail.  These  American  Studies  maps  and  charts,  developed  by  our 
school  map  and  globe  experts,  diagram  the  changes  brought  about  by  people  and  events  in 
our  nation's  past,  and  _^  provide  an  aid  to  teachers  of  the  social  sciences. 
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Get  that  perfect  word 
ofFthetipofyour 
tongue...  and  put 
it  on  paper  where 
it  belongs. 


THESAURUS 

IN  DICTIONARY 
FORM 


Put  punch  into  your  prose  and  sparkle  into  your  speech  the  easy  way — with 
the  new  Doubleday  Roget's  Thesaurus.  With  its  more  than  250,000  synonyms 
and  antonyms  arranged  in  dictionary  form,  our  Thesaurus  is  a  veritable 
treasure-house  of  powerful  words  with  which  you  can  enhance  both  your  writing 
and  your  conversation.  No  matter  who  you  are  or  what  you  do,  you  know  you 
could  be  communicating  more  effectively.  Your  words  are  waiting  in  the  new 
Doubleday  Roget's  Thesaurus. 

$4.95  regular,  $6.95  thumb-indexed.  Available  at  all  booksellers. 

Where  words  have  more  meaning. 


THE  PURITAN  WAY  OF  DEATH 

A  Study  in  Religion,  Culture,  and  Social  Change 

DAVID  E.  STANNARD 

Philippe  Aries: 

"Of  the  many  books  on  death  that  have  recently  appeared, 
very  few  attempt  to  view  the  evolution  of  the  phenomenon 
over  a  prolonged  period  of  time;  Mr.  Stannard's  work  is 
one  of  those  rare  and  happy  few. . .  a  book  that  stimulates 

reflection." 

Robert  Nisbet: 

"Its  subject  is  superbly  relevant  to  our  time,  and  nothing 
more  original  in  scholarship  on  the  Puritans  has  been  done 
since  Perry  Miller." 

William  A.  Clebsch: 

"Stannard  gives  us  a  look  of  revealing  importance  into  the 
Puritans  A  terse,  urbane,  learned,  humane  book." 

With  27  photographs,  $11.95 
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were  reflected  in  the  dialogue  of  the 
films  that  were  being  made,  and  thai 
more  daring  things  took  place  in  bed' 
rooms,  and  elsewhere,  than  in  the  mov 
ies'  love  scenes. 

All  that  has  changed;  not  only  has 
cinema  caught  up  with  life  in  the  past 
fifteen  years,  it  seems  sometimes  tc 
have  gone  beyond  it.  Films  have  be 
come  more  intelligent — rather,  intellec 
tual — than  those  who  watch  them.  Of 
ten  we  need  instructions  in  order  tt 
tell  whether  the  images  projected  or 
the  screen  are  intended  to  be  real  oj 
fantastic,  past  or  future,  whether  it  is 
a  question  of  real  action  or  imaginarj 
images. 

As  for  erotic  or  pornographic  films 
I  am  not  a  passionate  fan.  but  1 
believe  they  are  in  expiation,  or  al 
least  in  payment,  of  a  debt  that  we  owe 
for  sixty  years  of  cinematic  lies  aboul 
love. 

As  film  production  has  continued  tc 
diversify,  criticism  has  tended  towarc 
specialization;  one  critic  understands 
is  skillful  at  analyzing,  political  films: 
another,  literary  films;  a  third,  film; 
without  plot,  or  experimental  films,  e 
cetera.  The  quality  of  films  has  in 
deed  progressed  but  sometimes  less 
quickly  than  the  ambitions  of  their  ere 
ators.  Often  there  is  a  large  gap  betweer 
a  film's  intentions  and  its  achievement 
If  the  critic  considers  only  a  film's  in 
tentions,  he  will  praise  it  to  the  heav 
ens:  if  he  is  conscious  of  form  anc 
demanding  about  its  execution,  he  wil 
criticize  the  achievement  in  proportior 
to  its  ambitions,  which  he  may  fine 
pretentious. 

We  think  that  criticism  should  play 
an  intermediary  role  between  the  ar 
tist  and  the  public,  and  that  is  some 
times  the  case.  We  think  that  criticisn 
should  play  a  complementary  role,  anc 
that  is  sometimes  the  case.  But  mosl 
of  the  time,  criticism  is  only  one  ele 
ment  among  others:  advertising,  the 
atmosphere,  competition,  timing.  When 
a  film  achieves  a  certain  success,  il 
becomes  a  sociological  event,  and  the 
question  of  its  quality  becomes  sec- 
ondary. Today  a  film-lover  sees  only 
a  few  bad  films  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  good  ones.  I  think  of  my  friend 
Prof.  Jean  Domarchi.  He  has  watched 
with  passion  350  films  a  year  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  each  time  I  meet 
him  he  says:  "Well,  old  friend,  it's  nice 
to  have  something  to  see,  right?"  □ 
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BOOKVEWS 

FINDING  TIME  TO  READ:  Here's  How  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers 
Helen  Gurley  Brown  •  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.  •  John  Kenneth 


Helen  Gurley  Brown  •William  F  Buckley,  Jr.  •  John  Ke 
Galbraith  -Edwin  Newman  -Sylvia  Porter  &  Others  Man 


At  last!  A  magazine  for  Bookpeople- 


people  like  you,  who  know  the  pleasure  a  book  can  bring. 
Armchair  explorers.  And  lunchtime  historians.  People  for 
whom  summer  isn't  summer  without  the  latest  novel. 
Hobbyists  with  a  hammer  in  one  hand  and  a  how-to  book 
in  the  other.  Readers  exploring  Middle  Earth  for  the  first 
time.  Or  rediscovering  the  turbulent  streets  of  Dickens's 
London. 

It's  called  BOOKVIEWS.  Month  after  month,  this  enter- 
taining new  magazine  will  take  you  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
ever  changing  world  of  books—and  the  people  who  make  it 
what  it  is. 

In  our  October  issue,  you'll  meet  the  prolific  Wallace 
family.  Irving  Wallace  alone  has  authored  18  books  which 
have  sold  over  106  million  copies  throughout  the  world.  His 
wife  Sylvia,  scored  an  instant  best  seller  with  her  first  novel. 
Recently  David,  their  29  year  old  son  has  co-authored  "The 
People's  Almanac"  with  his  father  which  has  sold  over 
1  million  copies. 

You'll  also  discover  how  busy  people  like  Helen  Gurley 
Brown,  Liz  Smith,  Joyce  Brothers  and  Sylvia  Porter  find  time 


for  reading.  And  rediscover  the  works  of  Jack  London,  who, 
almost  forgotten  in  his  native  country,  is  the  most  widely 
read  American  author  in  Russia. 

Each  month,  BOOKVIEWS  brings  you  stimulating 
features  like: 

REVIEWS — Top  critics  examine  more  than  200  new 
books  arranged  by  category  of  interest:  fiction,  biography, 
poetry,  mystery — 23  major  categories  in  all. 

MY  BOOKSHELF — Outstanding  personalities  choose 
favorite  books  on  their  specialties.  Julia  Child  selects  the 
best  in  cook  books. 

CLASSIC  CORNER — Enlightening  reexaminations  of 
great  authors  of  yesterday  and  their  major  works. 

THE  paperback  rack— What's  new,  what's  good, 
what's  coming. 

the  Hollywood  connection— The  books  behind 
today's  movies  and  TV  series. 

COMING  SHORTLY — A  look  ahead  at  tomorrow's  most 
likely  bestsellers. 

PLUS:  BEST  SELLER  LISTS  .  .  .  LITERARY  CROSSWORDS 
. . .  AND  LOTS  MORE! 


BOOKVIEWS 

ON  SALE  OCTOBER  1st— WHEREVER  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD. 


THE    FOURTH  ESTATE 


O    1ING  VELVET  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  degeneration  of  the  newspaper  of  record 


by  Earl  Shorris 


You  11  find  a  lot  to  like  in  the 
New  New  York  Times. 

— Advertisement 

AMONG  THOSE  PEOPLE  in  New 
York  who  care  about  news- 
papers and  who  like  to  think 
of  their  content  as  something 
other  than  amusement,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  anybody 
still  willing  to  say  a  good  word  about 
the  New  York  Times. 

Nothing  is  left  now  but  contests  of 
invective,  punctuations  of  gloomy  hu- 
mor, brave  nostalgia.  Even  the  gossip 
has  lost  its  savor. 

On  a  train  to  Washington  one  sees 
an  old  friend,  a  first-rate  journalist, 
walking  back  to  his  seat  with  a  con- 
tainer of  coffee.  He  makes  a  comment 
about  "the  Felkerization  of  the 
Times,"  and  the  conversation  goes  on 


to  other  topics.  There  is  a  sense  of 
resignation. 

Over  lunch  in  a  West  Side  French 
restaurant,  a  Times  reporter  tells  the 
story,  of  a  reporter's  advice  to  the  pub- 
lisher: the  reporter  accosted  Arthur 
Sulzberger  at  a  cocktail  party,  praised 
all  the  new  sections  of  the  daily  paper, 
and  suggested  that  one  be  added  on 
Saturdays  as  well.  "It  could  have 
stories  about  important  events  in  the 
city,  the  nation,  and  the  world,  a  lot 
of  good  quotes  and  facts,"  the  reporter 
said.  "We  could  call  it  News." 

Another  Times  reporter  speaks  with 
the  irony  of  disappointment  about  the 
sudden  improvement  of  his  situation 
at  a  newspaper  known  for  the  power 
of  its  editors:  "You  can  get  anything 
you  write  into  the  paper  now,  as  long 
as  the  story  contains  a  recipe." 

The  curious  aspect  of  this  souring 


of  the  Times  is  that  it  has  been  greeted 
so  emotionally.  There  are  no  long, 
analytical  discussions  like  those  in- 
spired by  the  Pentagon  Papers  or  the 
withholding  of  the  news  of  prepara- 
tions for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 
People  seem  to  have  given  up.  Some 
surrendered  their  interest  in  the  Times 
over  a  specific  story,  basing  their  dis- 
affection on  a  last-straw  theory :  others 
are  made  unhappy  by  the  blatant  re- 
duction of  journalism  to  a  business. 
Not  that  journalism  hasn't  always 
been  a  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  but 
the  Times  makes  its  concern  so  shabby 
and  obvious. 

The  list  of  last  straws  is  very  long. 
It  begins  with  the  publisher  of  the 
Times  meeting  one  of  Richard  Nixon's 
speechwriters  at  a  dinner  party  and 

Earl  Shorris  is  a  contributing  editor  oj  Harp- 
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7  uncommon 
maga  zines  with 
one  thing  in  common: 


8  issues  foronh  $4 


I  vcar  1 12  issues  I  for  only  SS.(X) 


8  issues  for  only  $4.34 


1  year  (26  issues  I  for  only  S7.00 


For  the  first  time  ever,  these  seven 
outstanding  magazines  are  being 
offered  together  at  the  lowest  per-copy 
orices  the  publishers  can  allow.  It's 
vour  chance  to  pick  up  as  many  as  four* 
of  them  at  savings  of  up  to  50%.  Savings 
hat  may  never  come  your  way  again. 


But  sign  on  only  if  you  have  an 
jncommon  curiosity  about  this  curious 
ind  complex  world. .  .only  if  you  aren't 
ifraid  to  alter  an  opinion  or  two  along 
he  way. 


Because  here  you'll  discover ; 
orovocative  and  colorful  mix  of  ideas 
ind  insights,  of  articles  and  reports  that 
•un  the  gamut  from  sheiks  to  skinflix, 
unta  juggling  to  heroin  smuggling. 


the 
lowest 
prices 
offered 
anywhere. 


If  card  is  missinu.  mail  i 
,  Mardel 
P.O.  Box  2706 
Boulder.  Colorado  N 


You  might  confront  some  startling  new 
facts  about  the  Martin  Luther  King 
assassination  (New  Times)  or  penetrate 
this  year's  political  maze  (New 
Republic).  You  could  delve  into 
government,  the  arts,  writers  and 
writing  I  The  Atlantic). ..gain  an  incisive 
view  of  20th  century  survival  (Harper  's) 
...probe  the  latest  developments  on  the 
feminist  front  (Ms.).  You  may  discover 
why  good  guys  make  bum  bosses 
(Psychology  Today)  or  exactly  why 
man's  future  looks  good,  sometimes 
(Saturday  Review). 
Are  you  ready  for  that  kind  of  various 
and  vital  journalism? 
At  the  lowest  prices  per  copy  offered 
anywhere,  now's  an  uncommonly  good 
time  for  you  to  find  out. 


*Sorry,  we  must  limit  this  offer  to  four 
magazine  subscriptions  per  customer. 
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offering  him  a  regular  column  on  the 
Op  Ed  page.  What  Mr.  Sulzberger  ex- 
pected when  he  lured  William  Safire 
is  not  known.  What  he  got  was  one 
of  Richard  Nixon's  speechwriters,  a 
man  who  could  write  after  the  recent 
Nixon  television  appearances  that  it 
was  now  time  to  accept  Mr.  Nixon  as 
an  elder  statesman. 

The  editorial  page  itself,  under  the 
guidance  of  Max  Frankel,  seems  to 
have  given  a  great  many  people  rea- 
son for  disaffection.  In  the  course  of 
praising  the  choice  of  Cyrus  Vance  as 
Secretary  of  State,  the  editorial  page 
singled  out  Vance's  admission  that  the 
\  ietnam  war  was  wrong  as  proof  at 
last  that  the  killing  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  support  of  a  corrupt  government 
was  an  error. 

\\  hen,  the  Times  came  out  in  sup- 
port of  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  in  a 
Democratic  Senatorial  primary  elec- 
tion that  included  Ramsey  Clark  and 
Bella  Abzug  among  the  other  candi- 
dates, its  senior  editor.  John  Oakes. 
published  a  letter  in  the  Times  disas- 
sociating himself  from  a  decision  that 
had  been  forced  upon  the  editorial 
board  by  Mr.  Sulzberger. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
editorial  page  that  is  most  disturbing. 
In  an  attack  on  NBC's  decision  not  to 
broadcast  all  of  President  Carter's 
news  conferences,  the  Times  con- 
cluded, ""It  is  the  explanation,  the  no- 
tion that  routine  news  is  expendable, 
that  raises  troublesome  questions: 
What  will  NBC  show  the  next  time  it 
is  tempted  to  report  on  a  fire  in  the 
Bronx  or  a  flood  in  the  Midwest?" 
W  hile  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany may  be  tempted  to  report  on  a 
fire  in  the  Bronx,  the  New  York  Times 
will  suffer  no  conflict  on  that  issue: 
the  Times  does  not  have  a  reporter  in 
the  Bronx.  Nor  does  it  cover  the  poor 
sections  of  Brooklyn,  as  the  Times  it- 
self reported  after  the  New  York  black- 
out, describing  a  Brooklyn  merchant 
who  was  angry  because  "it  had  taken  a 
wave  of  looting  to  bring  politicians  and 
the  news  media  to  look  at  conditions  in 
the  neighborhood." 

The  irritation  caused  by  a  front- 
page interview  with  President  Carter 
in  the  Book  Review  has  been  widely 
discussed,  even  though  kissing  the  seat 
of  power  is  traditional  at  the  Times. 
The  Carter  interview'  was  followed 
several  weeks  later  by  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  displays  of  moral  relativ- 


ism of  our  time:  Jeff  Creenfield,  a  reg- 
ular columnist,  praised  Judith  Exner's 
autobiography  by  comparing  it  to  the 
work  of  Elizabeth  Ray. 

To  the  30  percent  of  registered 
voters  in  New  York  City  who  seem 
always  to  vote  for  Bella  Abzug,  the 
last  straw  came  on  May  16,  1977.  The 
Times,  having  announced  its  preference 
for  almost  anyone  but  Mrs.  Abzug  in 
the  mayoral  election,  published  a  vi- 
cious photograph  of  her  taken  the  night 
of  her  winning  the  endorsement  of  the 
New  Democratic  Coalition.  In  the  pho- 
tograph, printed  on  page  1.  Mrs.  Abzug 
sits  alone  on  a  stage  under  the  New 
Democratic  Coalition  banner.  There 
are  three  empty  chairs  to  her  right  and 
five  empty  chairs  to  her  left.  In  this 
forlorn  scene  the  camera  literally  looks 
up  Mrs.  Abzug's  dress  to  show  the 
heavy  calves  and  thighs  of  an  over- 
weight woman  in  her  middle  years. 

W  hile  the  editorial  judgment  mav 
be  right,  in  that  Bella  Abzug  is  prob- 
ably not  the  best  choice  or  even  a  good 
choice  for  mayor  of  New  York,  the 
photograph  is  an  example  of  journal- 
ism at  its  lowest,  comparable  to  the 
propagandizing  tactics  used  by  Time 
magazine  and  the  picture  editors  of 
Russian  history  books. 

There  is  a  second  category  of  last 
straws:  the  daily  affronts  to  one's 
sense  of  proportion  in  the  world.  For 
my  wife  the  last  straw  was  a  long 
story  about  the  building  of  a  subway 
on  East  Sixty-third  Street  in  Manhat- 
tan. Most  of  the  story  was  about  Hal- 
ston,  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  his  last 
name  for  the  sake  of  his  garment  busi- 
ness, and  how  he  has  suffered  hys- 
teria, insult,  and  the  interruption  of 
his  Tony  Bennett  records  because  of 
the  noise  of  construction.  "There  is  a 
cruel  irony,"  the  reporter  mused,  "in 
the  fact  that  the  residents  of  East  63rd, 
for  the  most  part,  are  quite  affluent, 
and  that  the  subway — the  lowest  com- 
mon denominator  in  the  city — has  put 
their  backs  up  to  the  wall." 

The  Times  glitters  with  celebrities. 
The  problems  of  a  woman  alone  in 
New  York  are  exemplified  by  com- 
ments from  Delfina  Ratazzi.  the  heiress 
to  the  Agnelli/ Fiat  fortune.  Food  is 
described  in  column  after  column, 
from  the  most  expensive  meal  Craig 
Claiborne  has  ever  eaten  to  tips  on 
restaurants  that  serve  S25  bargain 
meals.  One  must  suffer  the  details  of 
"The  Literati's  Bring-Your-Own  Sup- 


per Party"  replete  with  photogra 
of  the  season's  literary  lights  at 
trough  in  the  Hamptons. 

There  is  a  show-business  artick- 
the  Sunday  Magazine  almost  ev 
week,  even  to  the  celebration  of  a 
that  barks  on  cue  in  a  Broadway 
sical.  Is  it  food,  fashion,  or  fun  1 
dominates?  W  hat  of  the  world  out: 
the  pages  of  the  Times?  To  be! 
that  the  Times  accurately  reflects 
world  and  then  to  go  out  into 
streets  of  New  York  is  to  be  struck 
a  sense  of  the  absurd. 

Is  it  true,  as  a  Times  columnist 
v\  ritten,  that  Billie  Jean  King  is 
most  influential  woman  in  Ameri 
W  hat  do  the  incessantly  reported  e; 
ings  of  authors  mean  about  the  qua 
of  books?  Why  were  there  four  £ 
cles  about  Kingman  Brewster  leav 
\ale?  The  Times  tells  us  that  rents 
foreigners  are  going  up  in  Mosc 
but  New  1  orkers  have  noted  on  p 
ing  through  the  South  Bronx  1 
many  of  the  tenements  have  h 
burned  out.  as  if  there  had  beei 
war.  Most  of  a  page  of  the  Times 
be  given  to  reporting  the  rapid  dec 
of  the  world's  elephant  population, 
very  little  is  said  about  the  rapid 
crease  in  New  fork's  rat  populati 
Can  the  Times  really  be  sane  w 
under  the  rubric  "New  &  Useful' 
writes  about  goldplated  goblets  : 
£90  brass  candlesticks?  Will  the  W 
York  Times  never  stop  eating? 

The  newspaper  seems  to  be  hid 
its  loss  of  contact  with  much  of  soci 
under  a  blinding  artificial  light 
glamour.  To  Simone  Weil  this  beh 
ior  is  indicative  of  the  disease  of 
age.  "The  glossy  surface  of  our  ci 
ization,"  she  wrote,  "hides  a  real 
tellectual  decadence." 

One  cannot  respond  merely  v 
resignation  to  the  participation  of 
nation's  leading  newspaper  in  the  < 
ease  of  the  moment.  It  is  the  resp 
sibility  of  the  press  to  observe 
world,  not  to  exemplify  it.  If  the  Tit 
has  begun  to  seriously  decay — and 
evidence  of  that  would  seem  inc 
trovertible — how  has  it  happenc 
W  here  did  it  begin? 

THE  CIRCULATION  promot 
proclaims  a  "New  New  Yt 
Times,"  but  Executive  Edi 
A.  M.  Rosenthal  says  publi 
that  the  adjective  is  incorrect;  and 
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Special  $1  Offer 

"  Recordings  of  World's  Great  Artists 
from  Musical  Heritage  Society 


> 


> 


> 


Any  3  Recordings  of  Your  Choice — only  $1  Each 


PLUS  ALL  THESE  ADDED  BENEFITS: 


1.  FREE  CATALOG 
of  records  and  cassettes  span- 
ning our  entire  musical  heri- 
tage: Medieval,  Gothic,  Ren- 
aissance, Baroque,  Rococo, 
Classical,  Romantic,  Modern! 


2.  A  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE 
to  Musical  Heritage  Review 
magazine,  an  18  times  a  year 
periodical.  It  offers  you  8  to  15 
new  recordings  per  issue.  It's 
cover  price  is  $18.00  annually. 

AND  NO  PURCHASE  OBLIGATION— EVER! 

You'll  enjoy  these  and  many  other  benefits  if  you  accept  C  omplimentary 
Membership  in  Musical  Heritage  Society. 


3.  CHARGE  ACCOUNT 
This  permits  you  the  conven- 
ience of  charging  your  purcha- 
ses— of  paying  for  your  record- 
ings after  you  have  received 
and  tried  them. 


World  Renowned  Composers, 
World's  Greatest  Artists  on  the 
Society's  Recordings 

You  can  enjoy  the  superb  artistry  of 
such  musical  luminaries  as  Maurice 
Andre,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  Lily  Laskine, 
Jean  Martinon,  Ralph  Munch,  Alicia  De 
Larrocha,  Franco  Gulli,  Helmuth  Rilling, 
Marie-Claire  Alain,  Jorg  Demus,  Nicolas 
Harnoncourt  and  many  others.  All  re- 
cording the  works  of  the  world's  great 
composers. 

And  the  Society  offers  you  not  only  the 
more  popular  works  of  the  best-known 
composers,  but  perhaps  more  important 
to  many  music-lovers  (and  to  schools, 
colleges  and  libraries)  it  also  offers  a 
large  selection  of  works  not  available 
elsewhere. 

Some  composers,  notably  Telemann, 
Pacheibel,  Fasch,  Gilles  and  many  others 
have  become  noteworthy  in  today's  musk- 
world  due  almost  solely  to  the  Society's 
efforts! 

Special  Membership  Prices 

As  a  member  you'll  enjoy  substantial 
savings.  Members'  prices  are  $3.75  per 
LP  and  $4.95  per  Cassette.  This  is  more 
than  25%  below  regular  retail  prices  of 
$4. 95  per  LP  and  56. 95  per  Cassette. 

How  the  Society  Operates 

The  Society's  recordings  are  not  sold  in 
stores.  Thev  are  offered  directly  through 
the  MUSICAL  HERITAGE  REVIEW 
magazine  at  three  week  intervals. 

When  the  Society  receives  your  re- 
quest, it  sets  up  an  account  in  your  name. 


sends  you  its  latest  catalog  and  includes  a 
certificate  entitling  you  to  buy  up  to  three 
records  of  your  choice  for  $1.00  each  plus 
shipping.  (Or  you  may  buy  up  to  three 
cassettes  for  $2.00  each.) 

The  Society  will  begin  sending  you 
MUSICAL  HERITAGE  REVIEW  maga- 
zine for  your  edification  and  delight. 
There  is  no  purchase  obligation  and  you 
may  discontinue  the  complimentary  sub- 
scription at  any  time.  As  a  subscriber  two 
outstanding  selections  will  be  scheduled 
for  shipment  to  you  from  each  issue. 

If  you  wish  to  audition  the  scheduled 
selections,  do  not  return  the  advice  form 
aly/ays  provided.  Or  you  may  order  only 
the  recordings  you'd  like  to  audition  or 


you  may  advise  us  to  ship  no  recordings 
at  all. 

ENJOY  OUTSTANDING 
AWARD-WINNING 
PERFORMANCES 

Would  you  like  to  enjoy  Tchaikovsky's 
immortal  ballet  Swan  Lake  in  a  definitive 
performance?  Or  Gounod's  Faust  in  a 
Grand  Prix  winning  edition?  Or  Monte- 
verdi's monumental  opera  Orfeo  in  the 
most  acclaimed  rendition  of  all  time? 

Of  the  Society's  more  than  2,300  LPs, 
nearly  200  have  received  top  honors  from 
around  the  world.  Why  not  ask  for  a 
complimentary  membership  today? 


Complimentary  Membership  Request  Form 


OFFER  OPEN  TO  NEW 

MEMBERS  ONLY 
OFFER  VALID  IN  U.S.A. 
ONLY. 


1  MUSICAL  HERITAGE  SOCIETY 
j  Musical  Heritage  Society  Building 
I  14  Park  Road 

|  Tinton  Falls,  New  Jersey  07724 

Ladies  and  Gentleman  of  the  Society, 

|  Please  enter  my  complimentary  membership  in  the  Society.  I  am  interested  in  — 

|  [  )  12"  Stereo  Records    [  |  Oolbyized  Stereo  Cassettes    [  ]  Both  Records  and  Cassettes 

I  Also,  please  set  up  an  account  In  my  name,  send  me  your  catalog  and  enter  my  free  subscription  to 

|  MUSICAL  HERITAGE  REVIEW  magazine.  It  Is  understood  that  I  am  under  no  purchase  oollgatlon  and 

■  may  discontinue  at  any  time  I  understand  that,  as  a  subscriber,  two  outstanding  new  selections  from 
each  issue  will  be  scheduled  lor  shipment  to  me.  I  further  understand  that  I  may  opt  to  audition  these 

'  selections  by  not  returning  the  response  form;  that  I  may  order  what  I  want  or  I  may  decline  everything 

|  by  returning  the  response  form. 

I  NAME  
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one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Rosenthal 
that  the  Times  has  undergone  nothing 
more  than  a  bange  of  surface.  The 
added  sectii  on  Wednesdays  (Liv- 
ing). Thursdays  (Home I,  and  Fridays 
(Weekend),  the  lowering  of  standards 
at  the  Book  Review,  the  trivialization 
of  the  Sunday  Magazine,  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  feature  stories  in 
the  main  news  section  are  not  mani- 
festations of  a  new  philosophy:  they 
merely  reveal  a  philosophy  that  has 
guided  the  Times,  as  well  as  most  other 
newspapers  in  this  country,  for  genera- 
tions. 

For  126  years  the  New  York  Times 
survived  and  usually  prospered.  It  be- 
came the  good,  gray  Times,  the  news- 
paper of  record,  New  York  City's 
favorite  out-of-town  newspaper.  If  a 
political  view  drove  the  newspaper,  no 
one  was  ever  able  to  discern  it:  the 
Times  was  to  the  left  of  something 
and  to  the  right  of  something  else;  it 
was  not  so  much  middle  of  the  road 
as  it  was  farther  back  on  the  road, 
responding  with  institutional  sluggish- 
ness to  political,  social,  and  cultural 
change.  The  Times  initiated  nothing; 
it  drifted  along  behind  the  nation,  a 
survivor. 

Drifting  liberalism  was  acceptable 
to  the  Times  until  a  quarterly  finan- 
cial report  showed  it  was  operating  at 
a  loss.  Drifting  could  no  longer  be 
e  mated  with  surviving.  Changes  had 
to  be  made,  and  the  revelations  began. 
The  newspaper  that  had  always  been 
a  service  for  the  affluent,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  affluent  men,  became 
a  service  for  affluent  women  as  well. 
This  was  a  marketing  decision,  more 
easily  comprehensible  to  shopkeepers 
than  to  analysts  of  the  subtleties  of 
the  press. 

To  arrive  at  the  soul  of  the  Times 
one  must  pass  through  the  counting- 
house.  The  economic  difference  be- 
tween a  box  of  detergent  and  a  daily 
newspaper  is  the  complication  of  ad- 
vertising re  enue:  detergents  live  by 
circulation  a.  while  a  newspaper 
augments  the  moi  v  it  earns  from  cir- 
culation with  the  money  paid  by  ad- 
vertisers. Otherwise  the  rules  of  mar- 
ginal cost,  demand,  pricing,  and  pro- 
fit apply  to  newspapers  and  detergents 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  News- 
papers and  detergents  that  cost  more 
than  they  earn  over  an  extended  period 
generally  go  out  of  business. 

Obviously,  both  the  detergent  maker 


and  the  publisher  must  please  the 
buyer.  Neither  of  them,  however,  needs 
to  please  all  buyers:  some  detergents 
appeal  to  buyers  who  wash  clothes  by 
hand,  and  some  appeal  to  buyers  who 
have  elaborate  washing  machines: 
some  newspapers  appeal  to  people  who 
are  interested  in  amusement,  and  some 
appeal  to  people  who  want  informa- 
tion or  political  analysis  or  stories 
about  celebrities.  Since  there  are  more 
newspapers,  or  at  least  more  ways  to 
get  the  news,  than  there  are  detergents, 
the  market  for  the  Times  or  any  news- 
paper is  less  stable  and  more  compe- 
titive than  the  market  for  detergents. 

The  market  is  a  judge  with  an  Old 
Testament  nature,  for  it  destroys  what- 
ever does  not  please  it,  showing  no 
more  mercy  to  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  or  the  World-Telegram  than 
to  Rinso  or  the  Edsel.  The  publisher 
operates  in  fear  of  the  whims  of  the 
market,  which  may  choose  to  enrich 
Rupert  Murdoch  or  destroy  the  Herald 
Tribune.  On  the  other  side,  the  report- 
ers, typesetters,  printers,  mailers,  paper 
companies,  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser- 
vice raise  the  cost  of  newspapers  to 
the  point  on  the  graph  where  demand 
is  threatened  by  price.  The  only  way 
to  bring  the  point  of  equilibrium  down 
to  a  safe  level  on  the  cost  curve  is  to 
increase  demand.  Advertising  revenue 
helps  to  pay  costs,  but  it  is  also  de- 
termined in  great  part  by  demand  (cir- 
culation and  total  audience  determine 
advertising  rates  and  the  desirability 
of  the  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium  J . 

The  loss  of  equilibrium  presents 
all  manufacturers  with  the  same  prob- 
lem: increase  demand,  raise  prices,  im- 
prove efficiency  of  manufacture,  or 
reduce  quality.  The  Times  has  em- 
ployed all  four  remedies,  but  demand 
is  the  most  important  factor  because 
of  its  double  effect. 

Finally,  advertising  causes  the  Times 
to  deal  w  ith  an  aspect  of  demand  that 
does  not  affect  other  manufacturers: 
the  volume  of  advertising  it  can  at- 
tract, and  the  price  it  can  charge  for 
advertising  space,  depend  on  the  af- 
fluence of  its  readers.  Neither  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman  nor  Cartier  has  any- 
thing to  say  to  welfare  mothers  in  the 
South  Bronx.  Coke  and  Cadillac  are 
as  pleased  by  sales  in  Harlem  as  in 
Palm  Beach,  but  the  democratization 
of  the  Times  must  take  place  within  a 
narrow  socioeconomic  range.  Other- 


wise it  will  have  to  ask  Bloomingda 
to  pay  to  run  ads  in  a  newspaper  t 
is  read  by  poor  people,  and  that  wo 
be  bad  business. 

A  small  weekly  newspaper  or 
inexpensively  produced  magazine 
choose  its  audience  by  their  poli 
or  their  interest  in  culture,  but  a  b 
ness  the  size  of  the  Times  requi 
enormous  amounts  of  money-  to  s 
port  its  operations:  in  such  circi 
stances  the  countinghouse  defines 
soul,  and  the  newspaper  accommod; 
its  voice  to  the  economic  power  of 
group  that  supports  it.  W  hile  a  s 
ilar  situation  may  force  even  the  h 
est  manufacturers  or  corporations 
serve  their  customers,  its  effect  u 
the  press,  as  represented  by  a  la 
newspaper,  is  to  permit  the  audie 
to  select  "the  news  that's  fit  to  prii 
To  enlarge  its  audience  the  Times 
only  to  become  a  service  to  more  j 
pie  by  permitting  them  to  select  n 
and  features  that  serve  them,  as  in 
creation  of  the  New  New  York  Tin 

The  role  of  affluence  has  been 
creased  in  the  New  New  York  Tin 
Like  the  dress  manufacturer  i 
leaped  from  the  window  of  his 
in  despair  over  his  losses,  but  on  \ 
ing  past  the  window  of  a  compet 
noted  the  work  going  on  and  shoi 
up  to  his  partner,  "Cut  velv-e-e-e-e 
the  Times  has  noted  the  work  of 
competitors  and  begun  to  emulate 
The  negative  service  of  isolating 
reader  from  the  world  as  it  is  no  lor 
suffices:  positive  service  is  deman( 

TWO    THEMES    CARRY  thro 
all  of  the  new  or  revised 
tions:  gossip,  which  is  a 
vice  to  the  mean-spirited, 
acquisitiveness,  which  is  a  service 
the  envious.  The  objects  of  these  1 
services  appear  to  be  women,  wl 
the  editors  of  the  Times  seem  to  v 
through  the  lovingly  disdainful  eye: 
mother-dominated  sons. 

The  new  parts  of  the  Times  are 
course,  copied  from  New  York  n 
azine.  a  publication  with  little  rede 
ing  social  value,  but  a  successful  < 
a  lesson  in  positive  service  to  the  n 
er  side  of  the  style  of  affluence.  I 
New  York,  the  new  sections  con< 
trate  on  food,  clothing,  amusem 
furniture — whatever  can  be  consun 
Gossip  appears  not  in  blatant  colui 
of  names  of  celebrities,  but  in 
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|  guise   of   the    feuilleton,    a  favored 
amusement  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie  of 
1  nineteenth-century   Europe.   The  best 
examples  of  the  form  come  from  the 
novelist    and    critic    John  Leonard, 
,  whose  presentation  of  elite  angst  is 
i  sometimes  touching  and  often  nicely 
said.  The  worst  come  from  the  fairy- 
tale princess  of  feminist  fiction,  Lois 
i  Gould,  whose  reports  of  domestic  an- 
drogyny have  the  grace  and  wit  of 
hobnail  dancing  pumps.  John  Corry's 
||  column,  however,  is  the  paradigm  of 
I  he  new  sections.  He  idealizes  the  rich 
I  with  overt  bootlicking,  teaching  man- 
ners and  morals  to  ordinary  people  as 
'  Gucci  teaches  shopgirls  their  place  by 
*  closing  during  lunch  hour. 

A  dozen  other  lumps  of  persiflage — 
(  pages  of  lists  of  services,  instructions, 
and  recipes — fill  out  the  new  sections. 
I  They    are   uniformly   tedious.  What 
emerges  from  them  seems  to  be  an  ar- 
ticle about  an  overpriced  restaurant  in 
which  women   dressed  in  the  latest 
fashion  may  sit  at  antique  tables  and 
,  prepare  their   own   slimming  dishes 
with  a  Cuisinart  provided  by  a  waiter 
whose  film  about  the  matriculation  of 
nasty  children  at  Yale  has  just  closed 
at  an  off-Broadway  theater. 

Reports  of  the  advertising  revenue 
arought  in  by  the  new  sections,  how- 
*ver.  indicate  that  cutting  velvet  was 
j  a  profitable  decision  for  the  Times. 

The  ambience  of  envy  created  by  the 
i  vriters  of  the  new  sections  was  quickly 
ecognized  as  ideal  for  the  selling  of 
uxuries. 

For  many  readers  the  new  sections 
ire  merely  wasted  paper,  as  easy  to 
I  jverlook  as   the  specialized  Sunday 
sections.  But  the  changes  in  the  Book 
Review  and  the  Sunday  Magazine  can- 
lot  be  overlooked.  Now  that  publishers 
lave  put  Book  World  and  Bookletter  out 
)f  business  by  refusing  to  support  them 
k  >vith  advertising,  America  has  only 
ine  major  book  review,  and  it  has 
owered  its  standards  to  attract  more 
idvertising  from  an  industry  with  no 
standards  at  all.  Three  and  sometimes 
; !  our  gossip  columns  are  now  printed 
t  egularly  in  the  Book  Review.  Cheap 
I  loveis  are  listed  on  the  front  page,  and 
:elebrity  biographies,  which  have  as 
nuch  relation  to  literature  as  do  hula 
^  loops,  receive  major  reviews. 
;    The  Sunday  Magazine,   for  many 
I  /ears  a  bastion  of  ponderous  Estab- 
1  ishment  writing,  has  declined  into  a 
^  jlace   for   pop  journalism  left  over 


Solution  to  the  September  Puzzle 

Notes  for  "Many  Moons  Ago" 

The  hidden  words  on  the  even-numbered  radii  are  the  twelve  months  of  the  Jewish 
calendar,  in  order:  Tisri,  Hesvan,  Kisleu,  Tebeth,  Shebat,  Adar,  Nisan,  Iyyar,  Sivan, 
Tammuz,  Ab,  Elul.  Many  of  them  have  variant  spellings. 

Six  Letter  Radii:  1.  (w)inning;  3.  a-use  in  "an"  (rev.);  5.  a(me-ER)s;  7.  cit(ox)e 
(rev.);  9.  ado-RNs;  11.  t(awe)ry;  13.  anagram;  15.  anagram;  17.  C.(ass)I.O.; 
19.  gem-in-1;  21.  anagram;  23.  anagram.  Concentric  Circles:  a.  i(0)n;  (s)hake; 
anagram;  t-ask;  c.-go(rev.);  hidden;  b.  a-dona-1;  a-seat(t);  (a)lie(n);  anagram;  two 
meanings;  hidden;  c.  si(mme.)r;  anagram;  (0)b(0)e;  w(a-r.)ily;  d.  VI-M;  anagram; 
pun;  homonym  of  "bead";  S.(ay)S.;  e.  two  meanings;  A-ran(rev.);  ram-a;  1-an; 
homonym;  nut  (rev.);  two  meanings;  f.  anagram;  s-(0)uch;  S(tyro)N;  1-anagram 
of  "zero  in." 
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from  the  Sixties.  Service  features,  in- 
distinguishable from  those  printed  in 
the  Living  and  Home  sections  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Thursdays,  reappear  to 
take  up  much  of  the  space  in  the  Sun- 
day Magazine.  Headaches,  television, 
jockeys,  and  Carter  trivia  take  up  most 
of  the  space  left  by  the  service  fea- 
tures. An  endless  article  celebrating 
the  twenty-fifth  birthday  of  Joseph 
Kennedy  illustrates  the  degree  to  which 
the  magazine  has  been  trivialized.  Full- 
page  head  shots  on  the  cover  and  in- 
side the  magazine  celebrate  a  young 
man  whose  political  acumen,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sunday  Magazine,  was  dem- 
onstrated by  his  running  his  uncle 
Ted's  reelection  campaign,  a  feat  some- 
what less  difficult  than  reelection  had 
been  for  the  late  Mayor  Richajd  Daley. 
Neither  People  nor  its  poor  cousin 
published  by  the  Times.  Us,  could  have 
done  a  better  job  of  selling  its  readers 
the  newest  member  of  America's  disco 
royalty. 

The  economic  decisions  made  by 
the  management  of  the  Times  will  lead 
to  further  decay.  Productivity  demands 
that  the  staff  be  spread  over  more  sec- 
tions, more  projects.  Each  new  sec- 
tion must  be  served  by  cannibalizing 
the  old  or  there  will  be  another  losing 
quarter.  Each  reporter  taken  away 
from  the  world  and  put  to  work  at  gos- 
sip and  acquisitiveness  removes  the 
Times  further  from  quotidian  life,  fur- 
ther from  the  possibility  of  becoming 
the  instrument  that  leads  to  a  sense 
of  reality  in  its  readers. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important 
device  used  by  the  Times  to  protect 
its  readers  from  the  world  has  been 
the  development  of  a  style  of  writing 
that  borders  on  nonsense.  Names, 
dates,  and  official  statements  predom- 
inate. Related  developments  occur. 
Highly  placed  sources  divulge.  No  one 
sweats:  the  belly  does  not  work  its  acid 
squeezings.  Can  anyone  understand 
dialogue  that  has  already  been  digested 
three  times:  first  by  the  speechwriter, 
then  by  the  speaker,  and  finally  by 
the  reporter?  What  is  being  said? 
thought?  felt?  in  those  high  and  dis- 
tant places?  What  can  we  understand 
of  a  secondhand  world? 

The  Cold  War  goes  on  in  the  Times; 
having  completed  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  level  of  sophistication  has 
risen  remarkably.  With  the  aid  of 
Jimmy  Carter,  the  Times  has  taken  up 
the  crusade  for  human  rights  in  distant 


places.  Chile  earns  a  few  stories,  but 
the  emphasis  falls  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Virtually  nothing  about  human  rights 
in  China  appears  in  the  Times;  and 
when  a  correspondent  did  write  a  se- 
ries of  articles  about  life  in  that  coun- 
try dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  hu- 
man freedom,  he  described  it  as  a  new- 
kind  of  paradise. 

Like  our  recent  Presidents,  for 
whom  the  Times  has  become  a  useful 
instrument  of  foreign  policy  (in  jour- 
nalistic jargon,  a  semi-official  news- 
paper), the  Times  escapes  its  respon- 
sibilities by  staying  away  from  home. 
A  reader  of  the  Times  can  be  com- 
fortable living  in  a  nation  where  at  least 
25  million  people,  almost  half  of  them 
children,  suffer  poverty,  in  a  city 
where  over  a  million  people  have  noth- 
ing but  welfare  payments  to  keep  them 
alive,  and  where  entire  neighborhoods 
have  been  burned  out  or  left  to  rot. 

There  is  no  greater  danger  to  us  than 
to  come  to  know  the  poor,  for  if  that 
should  happen  it  would  foment  a  revo- 
lution within  us.  The  known  poor  would 
enter  our  lives,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  value  ourselves  would  cause 
us  to  turn  against  our  own  comfort,  to 
give  away  a  part  of  our  good  lives. 

Only  at  Christmas  do  the  poor  ap- 
pear in  the  Times,  and  even  then  they 
are  only  cases,  without  the  names  and 
faces  that  invade  dreams.  The  other 
manifestation  of  compassion  occurs  in 
the  editorial  columns,  where  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  are  raised  in  bland, 
sensible  prose.  But  to  speak  of  the  poor 
without  description  is  to  speak  non- 
sense; to  speak  of  poor  people  with- 
out showing  the  wholeness  of  them 
enables  the  reader  to  pass  through 
shadows,  to  escape  feeling.  Only  in 
daily  life  can  we  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  ourselves,  only  in  the  com- 
mon tragedies  can  we  be  moved  to  the 
imagination  of  congruence  that  has  the 
power  to  overcome  self-interest. 

Surely  the  middle  class,  the  ador- 
ing parents  who  pay  the  room  and 
board  of  the  Times,  do  not  find  them- 
selves mirrored  in  its  columns.  The 
private  agonies  and  public  iterations 
of  common  people  are  not  news.  Itera- 
tion may  describe  the  action  of  the 
world,  even  to  its  turnings,  but  itera- 
tion and  news  are  antonyms.  Journal- 
ism does  not  relate  to  life,  only  to 
the  exceptions  of  life:  its  goal  is  not 
truth  but  novelty,  the  rescue  of  the 
reader  from  his  own  iterations.  There- 


fore the  rich  are  chosen  to  occv 
those  columns  not  used  up  in  abstr 
tion. 

But  the  rich,  like  the  poor,  are  a 
abstractions,  people  reported  in  ide 
ized  forms.  Poor  blacks  and  Pue 
Ricans  appear  in  the  news  secth 
only  if  they  have  committed  ma 
crimes,  and  poor  whites  appear  oi 
as  victims  of  them;  the  rich  are 
ported  at  weddings,  parties,  or  oc 
sions  of  pride  and  pleasure.  The  pc 
are  without  joy  and  the  rich  are  wi 
out  pain:  the  middle  class  exists  oi 
to  buy  the  Times  and  the  products  i 
vertised  in  it. 

America  has  always  ignored 
poor.  Our  revolution,  as  Hann 
Arendt  pointed  out,  was  unlike  a 
other  in  that  it  sought  onlv  liber 
The  institution  of  slaverv  enabled  I 
conflict  between  liberty  and  equal 
to  be  put  off  until  liberty  had  be 
established  as  the  undisputed  first  pr 
ciple  of  American  society.  The  pn 
in  America  served  its  readers  frc 
the  beginning  with  international  a 
national  news,  amusements,  and  adv 
tisements  to  facilitate  trade. 

In  that  tradition,  the  Times,  for 
its  far-flung  correspondents,  isola 
its  readers  from  the  real  w  orld,  perm 
ting  them  to  pursue  virtue  in  thi 
island  lives,  enabling  them  to  belie 
in  social  justice  while  living  in  an  i 
just  society.  In  its  relentless  defer 
of  freedom,  the  Times  fails  to  recc 
nize  that  poverty  denies  freedom  in  t 
most  elemental  way  by  forcing  t 
poor  to  live  under  the  dictatorship 
want,  never  to  stray  from  the  rules 
need. 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  been  t 
erated  in  America  because  the  prf 
has  never  forced  its  readers  into  t 
internal  revolution  that  leads  to  a  ji 
society.  The  managers  of  the  Tim 
are  not  naive;  they  will  print  the  u 
fortunate  statistics  of  injustice,  b 
they  will  not  tell  us  what  we  cann 
bear  to  hear:  they  will  not  put  pover 
at  our  breakfast  tables  or  set  mise 
beside  the  pipe  and  slippers  of  Su 
day  afternoon.  The  news  from  tl 
countinghouse  is  that  the  decay 
America's  foremost  newspaper  w 
lead  onlv  to  higher  profits,  for  as  loi 
as  the  Times  continues  to  hide  inju 
tice  in  America,  so  long  will  it  be  che 
ished  as  the  rock  upon  which  01 
hypocrisy  is  built. 
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Energy 
conservation— 
rural  electric  cooperatives 
take  the  lead  Ruralelectric 


Early  this  year,  leaders  of  America's 
rural  electric  systems  proposed  a 
new  program  to  encourage  and 
assist  consumers  to  weatherize  and 
insulate  their  homes.  (It's  esti- 
mated that  weatherizing  all  U.S. 
homes  and  buildings  could  save 
30  percent  of  the  energy  now 
consumed  for  heating  and  cooling.) 

That  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  now  well  underway.  It's  one 
of  a  series  of  plans  and  projects 
rural  electric  systems  are  undertak- 
ing to  help  our  nation  achieve  a 
real  energy  conservation  program— 
an  important  element  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  energy  policy. 
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'  Rural  home  owners  receive  energy  loan 

WASHINGTON  <AP.  -  Farm"  Cooperative  Association  r-rently 

and  other  rural  home  Th.-.  ulion   will  wt  I  — 

have  a  new  loan  r—-     -a  ;SDA's     Farmers     Ho  fcOOfl  n '  »" 

,nsul3"-  ■  \c  CO"0™  .m,strat,on  and  the  !U  .  ^Oft, 
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Rural  loan  plan  to  save  energy 


It's  action  in  keeping  with  rural  electric  systems'  pioneering 
tradition— and  one  of  their  national  policy  statements:  "We 
recognize  that  our  country's  progress  and  well-being  depend  in  no 
small  measure  upon  our  own  initiative.  We  resolve  to  use  our 
own  resources  and  our  own  hard  work  for  the  benefit  of  citizens 
of  this  country." 


Adams  Electrical  Cooperative,  Camp  Point,  111.,  is  one  of  the  many 
rural  electric  systems  participating  in  the  weatherization  loan  program. 
In  the  1950's,  Adams  began  a  program  of  home  insulation  for 
consumers  who  were  installing  electric  heat.  Today,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  USDA,  they're  expanding  the 
program  to  cover  all  types  of  heating  and  cooling. 


America's  rural  electric  systems 

For  more  information  on  rural  electric  energy  positions 
and  the  weatherization  program,  write  Dept  H, 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida 


®     Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


Rates:  $1.10  per  word,  ten-word  minimum.  10% 
discount  for  six  insertions;  20%  discount  for 
twelve  insertions.  There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  category  which  does  not  already 
appear  on  thi  ■  :ed  pages. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified  adver- 
tising, f.  -  •  ■-■  numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  rs  ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  eighth  of 
the  month  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Please 
include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  copy 
deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 

TRAVEL  ~ 
Explore  Polynesia — Unique  expeditions  visit  un- 
spoiled  traditional  villages,  meeting  Pacific  Island- 
ers in  their  own  environment.  UTA  French  Air- 
lines, PO  Box  9000,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91406,  or 
Goodman's  GoodTravel  Tours,  Dept.  HM,  Box 

2866,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618.  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  accommo- 
dations. Cheaper  than  staying  home!  TravLtips, 
163-09  XAH  Depot.  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
Daytrips  in  Europe  for  adventurous  travelers!  Visit 
fascinating  places  at  low-cost  using  our  unique 
travel  guides.  For  free  information  write  Great 
Trips.  Box  5199-H,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Educational  expeditions  to  Baja  California,  East 
Africa,  Yucatan-Guatemala,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii, 
Sea  of  Cortec,  Galapagos  with  expert  naturalists/ 
anthropologists.  For  information,  write:  Nature 
Expeditions  International,  Dept.  H,  599  College 

Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94306.  

RESORTS 


The  Wigwam— Litchfield  Park  85340.  Great  Ari- 
zona Holidays:  7  days/6  nights,  $299.50  per  per- 
son including  room,  all  breakfasts,  dinners,  airport 
transfers,  and  choice  of  green  fees  on  3  courses, 
tennis,  or  riding.  Mobil  5-Star  Resort,  private 
Country  Club  atmosphere,  nightly  entertainment 
and  dinner-dancing.  15  miles  from  Phoenix.  Write 
Dept.  C  or  call  (602)  935-3811  for  reservations 
and  information.   


MAPS 

TO  ANYWHERE 


ART 


REAL  ESTATE 


Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre!  Homesites, 
f  rming,  vacationing,  investment  opportunities! 
"Gc  ernment  Land  Buyer's  Guide"  plus  nation- 
wide ing— $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  i9107-HX, 
W.;sh,  D.C.  20036. 


Moving    ]  Cleveland?  Suburban  living,  superior 

schools,  neat  universities,  attractive,  integrated 
neighborht  is  Shaker  Heights  Housing,  3380 
Lee  Rd.,  .  r  Heights,  Ohio  44120.  (216) 
7M-2155. 


Condominium  resort  hotels — Investment,  tax 
shelter,  vacation  retreat.  For  smart  buying  tips 
send  $3.95  to  Resort  Condo  Guide,  218  1/2  11th 
St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D  C.  20002. 
Florence,  Italy.  Exchange  2-bedroom  apartment 
historical  center  for  1-bedroom  apartment  East 
Side  Manhattan.  October  1977  to  June  1978. 
Adults  only.  No  pets.  Mrs.  Zezza  Lungarno,  Cor- 
sini  6,  50124  Firenze. 


VACATIONS 


Tobago  cottages— All  sizes,  locations,  and  rental 
rates.  Cottage  Owners  Association,  Box  194, 
Scarborough,  Tobago,  W.I. 


Original  drawings,  sketches  and  studies:  selected 
work  of  contemporary  artists.  $49.95  each.  Matted 
for  framing.  Full  refund  on  returns.  No  COD  or 
credit  cards.  Augustus,  Ltd.  R.R.  Box  183,  New- 
foundland, Pa.  18445. 


ARTS  &  CRAFTS 


New  edition,  $5.95 
ppd.  Free  brochure.  Paper-Make,  Covington,  Va. 
24426. 


Calligraphy  is  easy.  New  kit  includes  instructional 
booklet,  copyrighted  practice  sheets,  and  pen. 
$5.95.  NYS  res.  add  tax.  Calligraphy  Studio,  Box 
24H,  Orangeburg,  N.Y.  10962. 


MUSIC 


Recorder  players — free  catalogue.  Largest  library 
of  recorder  music  and  recorders.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624  Lavaca  St.,  Austin,  Texas  78701. 


RECORDS  &  TAPES 


Rare  opera  tapes.  Over  3,000  on  reels  from  world- 
wide sources.  Some  available  on  cassettes.  De- 
tails: Corry,  Box  1123,  Malibu,  Calif.  90265. 


Oldtime  radio  programs  on  quality  tapes.  Free 
catalogue.  Carl  H.  Froelich,  Route  One,  New 
Freedom,  Pa.  17349. 


Quality  British  imports  available.  Average  price 
per  LP,  $7.60,  including  UPS  shipping.  Send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  stock  lists  and  or- 
dering information  to  Import  Alternative,  Dept.  D, 
3023  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 


TOYS  &  GAMES 


Noncompetitive  games  for  home,  school,  church. 
Play  together,  not  against  each  other.  Free  cat- 
alogue: Family  Pastimes  (HR)  RR4,  Perth,  Ont., 
Canada  K7H  3C6. 


Fine  indoors  games — chess,  backgammon,  cribbage, 
etc.  Special:  English  bristle  dartboard,  $37.50; 
brass  darts,  $3.50  (light,  medium,  heavy)  ppd. 
Nielsen's  Imports,  Box  555H,  Santa  Barbara 
93102. 


STAMPS 


Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus, 
927-H  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


SCHOOLS 


Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto  Allende — full 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  noncredit  programs 
in  English.  Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A.  approval. 
Perpetual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living.  Mexico's 
most  beautiful  town.  Free  pr  'pectus.  Instituto 
Allende,  Box  H,  San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato, 

Mexico.  

College  degree  at  home.  Free  details — Bulletin, 
Elysion  College,  Box  909,  San  Ysidro,  Calif. 
92173. 


Doctorates:  one-month  residency.  Total  time, 
including  dissertation  project,  is  usually  one  year. 
Write:  Director,  Institute  for  Innovation,  South- 
e.  stern  University,  University  Center,  Box  2473, 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  29577. 


BOOKS 


80^  discount,  paperb.cks.  hardbacks.  DESTINY, 
Box  366-55,  Round  Lake,  111.  60073. 


Book  priming.  Qu  lity  work,  low  cost.  Paperbacks 
or  hard  covers.  250  copies  up.  Free  catalogue 
and  price  list,  Adams  Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W. 
Washington,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 


Name  the  book — we'll  get  it!  Free  search  service. 
CHICAGO  BOOK  MART.  Box  636-H,  Chicago 
Heights,  111.  60411.  Est.  1948. 


Search  Service.  All  books.  Send  wants.  Bookdeal- 
er.  39  N.  Browning  Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 


PUBLISHER'S  OVERSTOCKS, 

remainders,  imports  and  reprints  on  all  subjects, 
art,  history,  biography,  fiction,  etc..  2.000 
titles!  If  you  buy  books  you  really  should  see 
our  big  catalog.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy: 

Hamilton.  30-6  Chambers,  Danbury.  Ct  06810 


Book  searching:  all  subjects.  REGENT  HOUSE 
108  N.  Roselake,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90026. 


Books  located  without  obligation.  Large  stock. 
Free  catalogues.  State  interests.  Coleman  Book 
Locators.  257-C  East  Market  St.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90805. 


Rare  bookfinder:  Vantreuren,  1950  Post  108-rL 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94115.  Send  wants. 


90%  off  all  current  hardcover  best- sellers.  Ava 

able  with  our  unique  shared-purchase  concept.  Jo 
the  avant-garde  readers  now!  Why  wait  for  t 
more  expensive  paperbacks?  Free  brochure.  Sha 
A  Bestseller?,  Box  205,  Brighton,  Ontario,  Ca 
ada.  Money-back  guarantee. 


Writers:  Teachers,  students.  New  book,  ABC-i 
XYZ  Fiction  Writing,  provides  basics,  charts,  hs 
advice.  $5.  postpaid.  Free  details  for  Stan 
Harwes  Press,  Box  162-H,  Alamo,  Calif.  94501 


Book  Readers!  Send  titles  wanted  to:  S&S  Bool 
80  North  Wilder,  H-10,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55104. 


Free  book  catalogue.  300  titles.  Tradewinds, 
305  H.  Athens.  Ga.  30601. 


The  Scent  of  Onion,  illustrated  romantic  poetry 
Forrest  Ellis,  a  real  mood-setter.  Great  gift  1 
friends  and  lovers.  Send  $3  for  single  copy.  1 
off  on  orders  for  10  or  more.  Enterprise  Pre 
One  Perimeter  Way,  N.W.,  Suite  400,  Atlan 
Ga.  30339. 


LITERARY  INTERESTS 


Writers!  Poets!  Libraries!  Workshops!  Subscril 
LCAN  (bimonthly)  literary  contests  &  awai 
newsletter.  1000s  awards,  grants,  foundatioi 
workshops  contests,  prizes,  scholarships.  3 
for  6  issues/year.  Sample:  $2  +  #10  SAS 
LCAN,  P.O.  Box  61297-E,  Sunnyvale,  Ca 
94088. 


Your  poetry  published  free:  Write:  Publishe 
Box  3455-H,  KnoxviUe.  Tenn.  37917. 
Comedies  needed  for  high  schools,  clubs.  Se 

SASE  for  guidelines.  Theater  World  Publishii 

8707  Terrace,  El  Cerrito,  Calif.  94530.  

Book  publishing — manuscripts  and  inquiries  iw 
ed.  Fiction,  nonfiction,  and  poetry.  Free  Authc 
Guide  to  Publication.  Write  Dorrance  &  Com] 
ny.  Dept.  F,  35  Cricket  Terrace,  Ardmore,  1 

19003.  

Gold  mine  in  your  own  backyard!  Write  adv 
tisements  for  stores  where  you  live.  Free  deta 
Box  12107,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32604. 

PUBLICATIONS 
11,000  one-line  jokes  for  speakers,  $10.  Conn 
catalogue  free  on  request.  Edmund  Orrin.  41171 
Grove  Place,  Madera.  Calif.  93637. 


"Unquestionably,  our  most  stolen  magazine,"  s 

Thorn  Egger,  cabin  attendant,  Northwest  Ori 
Airlines.  The  Pacific  Northwest  at  your  door  e: 
month!  For  11  years  Pacific  Search  magazir 
prize-winning  color  photography  and  articles  h; 
covered  nature  in  this  last  great  frontier.  A 
perb  gift  for  all  year.  Special  introductory  ofl 
Save  $6.15.  One  year— 10  issues— $8.85  (ne 
stand,  $15).  Foreign  add  $2.  Immediate  compl 
refund  if  unsatisfied.  Allow  6  weeks.  Pac 
Search,  Dept.  HP,  Box  593,  Seattle,  Wash.  981 


The  Intractable  Dieter's  Newsletter— tips,  ii 
exchange,  recipes.  One  year — $10.  Write:  K 
Hall,  40  Maple,  Franklinville,  N.Y.  14737. 


Personal  Estate  Planning,  a  guide  to  planning  , 
managing  family  resources  and  assets.  The  1 
edition   includes   the   latest   tax  advantages 
small  and  medium-sized  estates.  $2.95  plus 
postage  and  handling.  Educational  Audio  Resea 
Service,    147    West    Lyman,    Winter   Park,  1 

32789.  

Planning  to  move  to  Florida?  Helpful  informa 
data  $2.  Calwood,  Box  171,  Sebring,  Fla.  33! 


Critics'  Choice.   Reviewers  agree   on    100  gi 
classical  recordings.  $2.50.  T  &  H  Publicatk 
Box  213,  Dundas,  Ontario.  Ontario  residents 
7%  S.T. 


Earn  $20,000  yearly  writing  short,  simple  < 
cles.  Details:   Write  Albin's,   5625S  Northai 

ton,  Omaha,  Neb.  68104.  

 FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  

Worldwide  English  newspapers.  65  countr 
Sampler:  Eight  countries— $3.98.  Free  broch 
Multinewspapers,  Box  DE-7,  Dana  Point,  C 

92629.  

 PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  distribu 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press, 

W.  34th  St.,  New  York  10001.  

Professional  editing,  typing,  revising.  Mi 
Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91105. 
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ur  book!  Join  our  successful  authors 
in  a  complete,  reliable  publishing  program:  pub- 
licity, advertising,  promotion,  beautiful  books.  All 
subjects  incited.  Send  for  fact-filled  booklet  and 
free  manuscript  report.  Carlton  Press,  Dept. 
HZV  84  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10011. 
Editing,  revising.  Sally  R.  Hayashi,  5342  N.  Win- 
throp.  Chicago  60640. 

Who's  No.  1??  Compare  Writers  Unlimited  to 
any  firm  for  all  services.  Professional  team.  Box 
#4391,  Washington,  D.C.  20012.  (202)  723-1715. 
Research,  writing,  editing — professional,  scholar- 
ly,  literary.  Original  work — expert,  confidential, 
prompt.  Research  Unlimited,  Box  3000,  Dayton, 

Wash.  99328.  Telephone:  (509)  382-2545.  

Let  us  edit  or  revise  your  work  for  publication 
or  academics.   Details:   EDIT,   Star  Box  209A, 

Tijeras,  M.  Mex.  87059.  

Academic  research — all  subjects.  Send  for  free 
catalogue  of  7,000  topics.  Original  research  also 
available.  11322  Idaho,  #206-K,  LA,  Calif.  90025. 
(213)  477-8474. 


Traveling  six  continents,  11/1/77-6/1/79.  Will  do 
gift-buying,  research,  photos  ancestral  home,  etc. 
Negotiable.  P.O.  Box  93,  Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

 INSTRUCTION  

Stammering/stuttering  overcome  by  my  method. 
Send  for  details.  Lewis,  Box  276-H8,  Miami,  Fla. 

33138.  

 MERCHANDISE  

Solid  Brass  "No  Smoking"  sign — desk  or  wall. 
$5  ppd.  to  Wright,  140  Eastburn  #1,  San  Bruno, 
Calif.  94066. 

UNUSUAL  GIFTS  ~ 
Biorhythms.  One  full  year  personalized  on  attrac- 
tive monthly  calendar.  Send  name,  birth  date, 
and  $5.50  to  Richards'  Analyses,  Box  4362,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  93103. 


Authentic   Scandinavian   down   comforters.  15% 

preseason  savings  with  this  ad.  Write  for  bro- 
chure. Cuddledown,  Dept.  6H,  Yarmouth,  Maine 
04096. 


1753-2152.  Research  history, 
birthdays,  the  Future!  $3.  Pinehurst  Publications, 
Stirling,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Everybody's  Medical  Guide!  Hard-covered  reilica 
from  Victorian  England.  Sections:  Ague,  Apo- 
plexy, Chilblains,  Dropsy,  Gumboil,  King's  Evil, 
and  more.  Invalid  diets  and  drinks,  eg:  beef  tea, 
caudle,  posset.  Health  suggestions  from  1875. 
Doctors'  fees.  $7  postage  paid;  Everybody's  Book, 
Box  425,  Flowery  Branch,  Ga.  30542. 
Your  child's  portrait  in  ceramic  sculpture.  Beau- 
tiful, affordable.  For  details  send  stamped  en- 
velope: Ardman,   PO  Box  972,   Ashland,  Oreg. 

97520.  

 SPECIALTY  ITEMS  

Greeting-card  connoisseurs — send  $1  for  sample 
and  brochure  showing  newest,  most  sensitive  of- 
ferings different  drummer  designs.  Box  7644, 
Hopkins,  Minn.  55343. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 
Jeeps— $59J0!— Cars— $33.50!— 200,000  items!— 
Government  surplus — most  comprehensive  direc- 
tory available  tells  how,  where  to  buy — YOUR 
AREA — $2 — Moneyback  guarantee.  Government 
Information  Services,  Department  R10,  Box  99249, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109  (433  California). 

 BUSINESS  INFORMATION 

New    luxury    car    without    cost!    Free  details. 
CODEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 
Start  your  own  business!  Unique  Course!  Easy 
steps  explained — Stull  Company,  Box  5470-HM, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

Make  money  clipping  newspaper  items.  $2-$10 
each.    Free    details.    Clippings,    Box  10344-H5B 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303.  

$25  daily  possible  stuffing  envelopes!  Details 
free.  Service,  Box  715-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 
Travel!  Foreign  ships!  Good  pay!  No  experience. 
Men/women.  Adventures  abroad.  Work.  Study. 
Stamped  long  envelope.  GLOBETROTTER,  Box 

1266-HMD,  Kansas  City  64141.  

$1,000  monthly  possible!  Mailing  commission  let- 
ters. Information — free.  Opportunities,  Box  721- 
HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

Import-export  opportunity,  profitable  worldwide, 
mail-order  business  from  home,  without  capital 
or  travel  abroad.  We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  ex- 
amination. Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellinger,  Dept.  E1029,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
91367. 


Homeworkers!  Stuff  envelopes,  $500/thousand. 
Write:  Financial-1112,  Route  6,  Box  298,  North- 
port,  Ala.  35476. 

$500  weekly!  Immediate  home  income  stuffing 
envelopes.  Free  supplies!  Guaranteed!  Send  two 
stamps.    ALCO,    B19110-Hp0,    Las   Vegas,  Nev. 

89119.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — business  of  your 
own,  or  full-  or  part-time  money-making  oppor- 
tunities? Fir.d  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  free  five-month  subscription  to  Salesman's 
Opportunity  Magazine,  Dept.  946,  1460  Hancock 
Center,  Chicago.  III.  60611. 

Homework!  Big  money  addressing,  mailing  en- 
velopes. Exciting  offer  10(.  Linco,  Dept.  HRP, 
3636  Peterson,  Chicago,  111.  60659. 


Mail-order  business,  free  information,  stamped 
envelope,  NIN  Enterprises,  Box  3370,  Kenai, 
Alaska  99611. 


Finance  your  projects  with  government  and 
foundation  grants.  Be  president  of  your  own 
nonprofit  corporation.  Free  details,  TOU,  432H 
PCH,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 


Old  stocks  and  bonds  researched  for  current 
value.  Write  S&B  Search,  165  SW  97th,  Portland, 
Ore.  97225. 


How  to  make  money  writing  short  paragraphs! 
I  tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell, 
and  supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from  beginners. 
Small  checks  can  add  up  to  worthwhile  extra 
income.  Write  to  sell  right  away.  Send  for  free 
facts.  BARRETT,  Dept.  C-77-H,  6216  No.  Clark, 
Chicago  60660. 


Bumper-sticker  printing  device.  Cheap,  simple, 
portable.  Free  details.  Bumper,  POB  22791  (HP), 
Tampa,  Fla.  33622. 


$100  per  100,  stuffing  envelopes.  Immediate  earn- 
ings. Send  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to: 
C  &  S  Services,  Box  1267,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
83353. 


Science-fiction  adventure  film  project.  Looking 
for  limited  partners.  Box  135,  Pomona,  Calif. 
91767.  (714)  629-3406  or  (213)  966^168. 
Consulting  business: how  to  start,  operate,  promote. 
Free  details.  Write.  Hamilton,  Dept.  H-10,  Box 
88043.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46208. 


EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 


Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you!!!  50,000  jobs! 
Paid  Transportation!  Latest  information  and 
forms  $2.  Austco,  Box  8489-H,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90808. 


Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  foreign. 
Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049,  Port 
Angeles,  Wash.  98362. 


Overseas  jobs — now  hiring,  103  countries,  all  oc- 
cupations, high  pay,  free  transportation,  tax  ben- 
efits. Latest  computerized  reports — $2  TRANS- 
WORLD,  International  Airport,  Box  90802-H, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 


Overseas— all  occupations!  World-wide  directory 
and  complete  information — $2.  Opportunities,  Box 
19107  HX,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Career  guidance  provided  with  free,  easy-to- 
answer  questionnaire.  Write  Holliswood,  Box  444, 
Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y.  11365. 


Travel  free!  See  the  world!  Married?  Kids?  Fly! 
Now  you  can  be  an  airline  Stewardess  or  Steward. 
Singles,  too!  Details  $2.  Flight-T,  550  Battery, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 


Executive  resume  guide.  An  Executiv 
Guide  to  Resume  Writing.  $5.95.  Consultants  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Box  3171,  Grand  Central  Station, 
N.Y.  10017. 


Careers  in  broadcasting.  Advice  from  the  pros. 
Special  Report,  $3.  Media  West,  E.  302  -  26th, 
Spokane,  Wash.  99203. 


OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Overseas  opportunities  .  .  .  $10,000-$50,000-(-.  Free 
information!  Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
HX,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 


Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Europe,  etc.  Construction,  Sales,  Engineers,  Cler- 
ical, etc.  $8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For 
employment  information  write  Overseas  Employ- 
ment, Box  101IH,  Boston,  Mass.  02103. 
Jobs  overseas  . . .  (Including  Alaska).  Free  details. 
Wages,  Countries,  How  to  Apply.  Global  Em- 
ployment. Box  808-H  National  City,  Calif.  92050. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  New .  Information:  Dept. 
HM  21,  R.D.  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 


Cooperative  community  forming;  farm,  crafts, 
many  others.  Interested  patrons:  P.O.  Box  53, 
Whitman,  Mass.  02382. 

Society  of  educators  and  scholars.  National  Con- 
ference. Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb,  111. 
61455.  November  11-12.  Program  roles  invited. 
Also  journal-publishing  memberships.  (209)  298- 

1183.  

THERAPY  ~ 
The  Boston  Center — offering  the  primal  process. 
Staff  did  their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
Write  300  Boston  Post  Road,  Wayland,  Mass. 

01778  or  call  (617)  358-7410.  

WALLPAPER 


Wallpapers  at  wholesale.  Wall  Tex,  Schumacher, 
Sanitas,  United  Birge,  Strahan,  Stylex-Katzenbach- 
Warren,  Fashion-Imperials-Murals.  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  supply  all  brands. 
Send  for  free  brochures  and  order  forms.  We  pay 
UPS  or  postal  charges.  Shriber's,  3220  Brighton 
Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212.  Phone  (412)  766-3220. 


EXAM  PREPARATION 


Failed  your  last  exam?  Do  not  despair!  "Exam 
Tips"  1977  Edition,  $2  postpaid.  Etzer  Blanc, 
P.O.  Box  341-H,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11216. 


UNIQUE  T-SHIRTS 


Carpe  Diem  T-shirts.  S,  M,  L,  XL.  $7.  Cess,  2636 
North  Venice  Ave.,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85712. 

HISTORICAL  T-SHIRTS 


James  Joyce  Mark  Twain  Bach  Beethoven 
Mahler  Mozart  Colette  Gertrude  Stein  G  B 
Shaw  Marie  Mao  Nijinsky  Dostoevsky  Poe 

White  cotton  shirts  sm|34-36)  med(38-40) 
lg(42-44!  x-lg(46-48)  S6  Odea  4/$20 
prices  posjpa^  mak^checks^payaOle  to 

Bo«  55d  Somerville  Mass  02144 


 RUBBER  STAMPS  

Free  rubber-stamp  catalogue.  Box  247HP,  Paris, 
Idaho  83261. 


INTERIOR  DECOR 


Stunning!  Handcrafted  palm-  and  banana-leaf 
baskets.  Set  of  6  (3",  5",  8",  10",  12",  15").  Great 
for  potted  plants,  magazines,  gifts,  etc.  Full  price 
$25.95  ppd.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  McCay's, 
Rt.  1,  Box  264-B;  Lebanon,  Va.  24266. 


LEATHER 


catalogue  of  bags,  briefcases,  vests,  etc. 
Great  gifts  for  men  and  women.  Send  50  cents 
to  Classics  in  Leather,  Box  294H,  W.  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  01266.  

BIO-RHYTHMS 
Bio-rhythm  charts:  compu'erized,  full  year,  ex- 
planations. Send  $4.50  and  birthdate.  Bio-rhythm 
Institute,  Dept.  Z10,  Box  58383,  Houston,  Texas 
77058. 


POLITICAL  ACTION 


Your  opinions?  If  you  know  how  to  express  them. 
Uncommon  Sense  needs  you.  If  you  want  to  make 
them  heard  in  Washington,  perhaps  you  need  US. 
Free  two-month  trial  membership.  Uncommon 
Sense,  619  Valencia  Mesa  Dr.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

9263S.  

WHOLESALE  JEWELRY 
Solid  14-karat  gold  and  silver  chains  from  Italy 
only.  Largest  selection  and  lowest  prices  due  to 
nation-wide  mail  order.  We  guarantee  quality  or 
your  money  back.  Also  weeping  hearts,  diamond 
pendants,  gold  and  silver  bracelets,  plus  precious 
and  semiprecious  post  earrings,  beads  and  cabo- 
chons.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to  Bliss,  117  Cap- 
itola  Ave.,  Capitola,  Calif.  95010. 

FAMILY  LIFE 


Make  TV  good  for  your  children.  How-to  book- 
let, $2.  T-H  Publications,  Box  349-H,  Greenville, 
Texas  75401. 

STATIONERY 


Do  it  at  home.  Letter  Maker  Kit  with  actual  sam- 
ples helps  you  design  your  personalized  letters  and 
envelopes.  We  supply  fine  paper  and  printing  at 
reasonable  cost.  Send  $1  00  (refundable)  for  kit. 

MARTHFI  F  m  0eVx-  H-  720  Ft  Washington  Ave. 
rviAnUntLt  L-U.  New  York,  N.Y.  10040 
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We  are  looking  for  a  few  concerned  Americans  willing  to 
spend  $156.80  to  join  51  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  decade  in 
ite  that  directly  affects  the  lives  of  every  human  being. 


Gene  R.  LaRocque  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  Howard  H  Baker.  Jr.  James  R  Schlesinger       Claiborne  Pell         William  E  Simon     Robert  M  Hutchins 


Edward  M.  Kennedy        William  Colby       Daniel  R  Moynihan         Tom  Bradley        Robert  0  Anderson      Mike  Mansfield  Frank  Church 


•  We  are  talking  about  your  joining,  right  in  your  own  home  (and 
without  risk),  Pacem  in  Terris  IV,  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
convocations  addressing  the  single  most  important  challenge  facing 
mankind:  peace  on  earth. 


others.  .  .  the  questions  of  U.S.  support  of  the  United  Nations, 
confrontation  or  cooperation  with  the  Third  World,  new  international 
institutions  pursued  by  Representative  John  Brademas.  Charles  Yost. 
Philip  Jessup,  Kenneth  W.  Thompson  and  other  specialists. 


•  We  are  talking  about  your  joining  leaders  of  Congress  and 
experts  of  varying  political,  economic  and  scholarly  viewpoints  in  an 
informal,  non-partisan  discussion  and  debate  of  crucial,  life-and- 
deathU.S.  foreign  policy  decisions  .  .  .  decisions  that  greatly  affect  the 
life  of  every  human  being  in  the  wot  Id  today,  tomorrow  and  far  into 
the  future. 

•  We  are  talking  about  a  series  of  20  edited  tapes  from  the 
proceedings  of  Pacem  in  Terris  IV  that  have  been  made  available 
directly  to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  Tapes  that  bring  into  your  home 
and  life  almost  18  hours  of  intensive  interchange  of  ideas  from  some 
of  the  world's  most  informed  conservatives  and  radicals,  pragmatists 
and  idealists.  Tapes  that  provide  timely,  provocative  and  timeless 
dialogue  on  such  critical  issues  as .  .  . 

American-Soviet  Detente  and  National  Security . . .  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  arguing  for  detente,  former  U.N.  Ambassador 
Daniel  Moynihan  expressing  some  reservations  .  .  .  Former  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  and  Representative  Les  Aspin  debat- 
ing the  need  for  a  larger  military  budget  and  whether  the  Russians  are 
ahead  of  us  in  military  strength  .  the  significance  of  Angola,  of 
SALT  and  other  timely  issues  analyzed  by  George  F.  Kennan,  Hans  J. 
Morgenthau.  Richard  Barnet,  Senator  Jacob  Javits,  Admiral  Zumwalt 
and  LaRoque,  Herbert  York  and  others. 

American  and  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Third  World ...  the 

economic  dimensions  of  foreign  policy  explored  by  William  E 
Simon,  Maurice  P  Strong,  Robert  O  Anderson.  James  P  Grant  and 


FREE  BONUS! 

Along  with  your  20-tape  set,  we'll 
send  you  a  3  volume  set  of  the 
edited  transcripts  c'  the  tapes.  This 
boxed  edition  normally  sells  for  $12. 
It's  yours,  free,  whether  or  not  you 
decide  to  keep  the  tapes. 

Join  some  of  the  greatest  leaders 
of  our  time.  Order  your  Pacem  in 
Terris  IV  tapes — and  free  set  of 
edited  transcripts— today. 


Foreign  Policy  and  American  Democracy ...  the  impact  of  the 
"Cold  War  foreign  policy"  on  the  American  system  debated  by 
Senator  Frank  Church  and  William  Colby,  focusing  on  the  CIA  and 
secret  operations,  followed  by  comments  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
Morton  Halperin.  Charles  Morgan,  Ray  S.  Cline  and  Andrew 
Young .  .  .  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley,  Seymour  Melman, 
Vernon  Jordan,  William  Wirtz  explore  the  effect  on  the  domestic 
economy  and  plights  of  our  major  cities  .  .  key  1976  campaign  issues 
and  Congressional-executive  relationships  discussed  by  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  former  Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and  Eugene  McCar- 
thy and  others. 

Each  participant  contributes  his  or  her  invaluable  knowledge.  They 
challenge  each  other's  viewpoints  and  convictions;  stimulate  each 
other's  thinking;  interact  with  each  other's  ideas.  They  will  do  the 
same  for  you. 

Pacem  in  Terris  IV  was  originally  convened  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  and  the  Fund  for  Peace  to  bring 
together  51  of  our  country's  most  important  decision  makers.  Now 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  join  this  select  group — to  agree  or 
disagree,  to  challenge,  to  argue,  to  change  your  mind  or  solidify  your 
opinion — all  without  risk. 

NO-RISK  TRIAL  OFFER 

To  order  your  set  of  20  Pacem  in  Terris  IV  cassette  tapes,  just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  send  it  along  with  your  check  for  $156.80.  *  If, 
after  listening  to  the  tapes,  you  decide  they  do  not  stimulate  your 
thinking,  return  them  within  seven  days.  We  will  send  you  a  complete 
refund  upon  their  receipt. 


PACEM  IN  TERRIS  IV  ORDER  FORM  1295 

Please  send  me  the  20-tape  set  of  Pacem  in  Terris  IV  along  with 
the  free  3-volume  set  of  edited  transcripts.  I  understand  I  may 
return  the  tapes  within  seven  days  if  they  do  not  meet  my  needs. 
The  transcripts  are  mine  to  keep  in  either  case. 
□Enclosed  is  my  check  of  $156.80.* 
*  California  residents  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Name   

Address  

City/State/ZIP  

Return  this  coupon,  along  with  your  check  to;  The  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions.  1114  State  St  .#233.  Santa  Barbara.  CA  93101 


PUZZLE 


FROM  FORTH 
THE  FATAL  LOINS 

by  £.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

This  month's  instructions:  Ten  entries  in  the  diagram  are  un- 
clued.  The  two  to  be  entered  in  the  shaded  squares  describe 
the  identity  of  the  others. 

There  are  two  proper  names  among  the  clued  answers.  As 
always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solu- 
I  lion. 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  109. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 

1.  Values  retracted  quote  about  heroin  (5) 

4.  Kind  of  fly  in  with  a  bird  .  .  .  it's  dandy  (8) 

8.  Produce  cream  sauce  (5) 

0.  Plant  that's  constructed  by  two  companies  (4) 

1.  Ladies  who  are  given  a  ring,  we  hear  (6) 

2.  Chinaman's  mother  love  (3) 

3.  Excitement  to  cultivate  about  an  hour  (6) 

4.  Fight  is  loud  and  expected  to  return  (4) 

5.  Malign,  like  intrinsically  (7) 

6.  Pretty  pass  in  Wild  West  (4) 

0.  Wearing  nothing  ill-suited  surrounding  (7) 

1.  Brain  food  (4) 

5.  Gut  issues  from  below  (5) 

7.  Like  a  doughnut .  .  .  resort  to  Rolaid  (8) 

8.  Smash,  crash,  it's  a  purging  (9) 

9.  Attic  residents  lose  right  to  become  wild  men  (5) 

0.  I'm  unclean  before  an  expression  of  surrender  (5) 

1.  Main  male  issue,  four  times  each  year  (7) 

2.  Stripper  initially  undressed  and  moved  sinuously  (6) 


DOWN 

1.  Make  a  deep  impression  with  selection  from  late 
Tchaikovsky  (4) 

2.  Metaphors:  hangman's  nooses,  with  Time 
superimposed  (6) 


3.  Half  high  ...  a  little  bit  of  liquid  lifted  .  .  .  drinking 
problem?  (6) 

4.  Writes  absorbing  articles  (twice)  and  hymns  (6) 

5.  He  runs  no  plot  or  maneuvers  (8) 

6.  Cooler  igloo  (8) 

7.  Call  out  "Ouch,"  make  baying  sound,  and  die  badly,  like 
a  coward  (6-7) 

9.  Spoken  for,  so  load  went  unaccompanied  (6) 
12.  Glass  for  king  with  gold  edge  raised  (6) 
14.  Sexually  adventurous,  they  carry  the  ball  in  sporty 
cars  (9) 

17.  Church  authority  with  attendant  drippiness?  (7) 

18.  What's  missing  in  the  GI  series  isn't  singular.  Take  pains 
about  it.  (7) 

19.  Baby  booty  (5) 

22.  Herb's  role  in  School  for  Scandal  (6) 

23.  Requires  effort  if  starting  with  current  addresses  (5) 

24.  Indians  behead  a  group  (5) 

25.  Naval  officer  out  of  bounds  dropping  date  (5) 

26.  Shark  comes  up  all  right  before  noon  (4) 


CONTEST  RULES 

end  completed  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  From  Forth  printed  in  the  November  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed 

le  Fatal  Loins,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  in  the  December  issue.  Winners  of  the  August  puzzle,  "Two 

ork,  N.Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  October  11.  in  One,"  are  Bob  Sagor,  Bridgewater,  Canada;  Michana  At- 

enders  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  terbury  Madison,  Wisconsin;  and  Marion  Yalof,  New  York, 

one-year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  N.Y. 
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Readers  Select  Guarantees: 

You  never  have  to  return  a  book  you  didn't  order. 


0943  $12.50        7351  $7.95         3525  $8.95        4283  $10.00       4887  $10.00        7732  $10.00       6189  $12.50       6130  $10.95  3558 


WIS* 


7518  $9.95        7500  $8.95   "*""9290  $8.95        6023  $13.50        4341  S9-95 

3327  $10.95        4879  $7.95         0224  $10.95         4770  $9.95 


|cha><!k 


Readers  Select 

Dept.  MR  379,  Garden  City,  M.Y. 

NOTE:  All  prices  quoted  are  for  publishers'  editions. 
First  number  listed  below  each  book  is  the  order  number. 

1  I  I  1  1 

Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  Readers 
Select.  Send  me  the  4  books  or  sets  I've  selected  by 
printing  their  numbers  in  the  boxes  above.  Bill  me  only 
$1  plus  shipping  and  handling.  I  agree  to  the  membership 
plan  described  in  this  ad.  I  understand  I  need  buy  only 
4  more  books,  at  regular  low  club  prices,  within  one  year. 


Mrs._ 
Miss 


City_ 


-  M 


Zip. 


Members  accepted  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only. 
Canadian  members  will  be  serviced  from  Toronto 
Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada. 


Any4for$l  when  you  join. 

Here's  how  Readers  Select  works: 

You  will  receive  your  4  books  soon  after  your  application  is  accepted. 
Take  up  to  10  days  to  examine  your  package  and  if  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied,  return  it  and  your  account  will  be  cancelled. 
Should  you  decide  to  remain  a  member,  pay  just  $1.00  plus  ship- 
ping and  handling.  Then  just  buy  four  more  books  at  regular  low 
club  prices  anytime  during  your  first  year  of  membership.  After 
that  you  may  cancel  your  membership  or  remain  a  member  as 
long  as  you  wish. 

Make  your  selections  from  dozens  of  exciting  best  sellers  (with 
discounts  of  up  to  40%  off  publishers'  prices).  Each  of  these  best 
sellers  is  described  in  the  Readers  Select  Announcement,  sent  to 
you  about  every  4  weeks,  14  times  a  year.  Just  indicate  your  choices 
on  the  order  form  always  provided  and  mail  it  to  us  in  the  postage- 
paid  envelope. 

And  remember,  if  you  prefer  no  book  at  all,  do  nothing. 
You  will  never  receive  a  book  you  didn't  choose  yourself. 

There  will  be  a  shipping  and  handling  charge  on  books  ordered. 
If  you  get  an  unwanted  selection,  return  it  at  our  expense. 

You  receive  complete,  hardbound  editions— sometimes  altered 
in  size  to  save  members  even  more. 


America's  Innocence  Abroad 

by  T.D.  Allman      November  1977  ^$1.25 


GIVING  YALE  TO 
CONNECTICUT 

A  modest  solution  to  the  financial  crisis  of  the  private  university 
by  William  F.  Buckley  Jr. 

•       *  mm 
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NEW  FROM  AMERICA'S  BOOKSTORE" 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB8 

Especially  valuable  books  and  sets 
ANY  3  FOR  ONLY  $5  EACH 


A  saving  of  as  much  as $  175 


81 1  THE  BELLES  HEURES  OF  JEAN,  DUKE  OF  BERRY 
Introduction  by  MILLARD  meiss 
Commentary  by  millard  meiss 

and  ELIZABETH  H.  BEATSON 

(Pub  price  $60l 


809  ILLUSION  IN 
ART.  Trompe  I'Oeil 
A  History  ol  Pictorial 
IHusionism  by 


THE  SUGGESTED  TRIAL:  You  simply  agree  to  buy  four  Club  choices 
within  a  year  at  substantial  savings  on  most  books  you  choose 

n  addition  to  the  best  of  general  fiction  and  nonfiction, 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  members  are  continually  kept 
apprised  of  hundreds  of  desirable  books  of  a  more  specialized 
j    nature  —  valuable  reference  works,  beautiful  art  volumes, 
J    handsomely  bound  sets  — books,  in  short,  like  those  shown 

here.  This  opportunity  to  acquire  any  three  of  them  for  as  little 
as  $5  each  is  being  extended  not  only  to  acquaint  readers  like 
yourself  with  the  exceptional  quality  and  variety  of  such  books  but  also  to 
demonstrate  in  a  dramatic  way  the  extraordinary  savings  members  enjoy 
on  the  great  majority  of  all  books  distributed  by  the  Club.  Most  Club 
Selections  and  Alternates  are  obtainable  at  considerable  discounts  —  in 
some  cases,  as  high  as  40%.  And  the  Club's  Book-Dividends  are  available 
at  prices  at  least  70%  below  the  publishers'  list  prices;  frequently  more. 
Moreover,  every  single  one  of  these  books  is  identical  to  the  publisher  's 
edition  in  content,  format,  size  and  quality.  In  view  of  all  this,  doesn't  it 
make  sense  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  opportunity  and  begin  build- 
ing a  home  library  of  lasting  value  for  your  family? 


Prices  shown  are  publishers '  U.S. 
prices.  Outside  the  U.S..  prices  are 
generally  somewhat  higher. 


821  TUTANKHAMUN 
His  Tomb  and  Its  Trea- 
sures. Text  by 

E.S.  EDWARDS 

price  S35) 


827  LEAVES 
OF  GRASS 
An  Exact  Copy  of 
the  First  Edition 
1  e5S  as  Issued 
bv  Whitman  and 
Received  by  Emerson 
IPub  price  $17.50) 

814  THE  GREAT 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
And  Their  Discover- 
ies as  Originally 
Reported  in  the 
Pages  of  The  Illus- 
trated London  Hews 
Edited  by 

EDWARD  BACON 

I  Pub  price  $35t 

824  THE  LORD  OF 
THE  RINGS  bv 

J.R.R.  TOLKIEN 

(3  Vols..  Boxedl 
IPub  price  $25) 


828  LIFE  GOES  TO 
THE  MOVIES  by 
the  Editors  of 
Turn  I  iii'  Books 
and  LIFE  GOES 
TO  WAR  A  Picture 
History  of  World  War  I 
Edited  bv  a  special 
Time-Life  staff 
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LETTERS 


Guns  and  crime 


Steven  Brill's  nrticle  on  the  gun 
trade  in  America  (  "The  Traffic  [  I ^egal 
and  Illegal]  in  Guns,"  September)  is 
interesting  on  two  counts:  the  wish- 
fulfillment  distortion  of  reality  which 
I  call  the  liberal  bias,  and  a  strand  of 
illogic  which  surfaces  with  vigorous 
clarity  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

The  liberal  bias  is  reflected  in  the 
article's  implicit  message:  take  away 
the  guns  and  you  take  away  the  crime, 
or  at  least  violence,  since  the  millions 
of  guns  made  in  the  country  work 
"against  the  hope  of  an  orderly  so- 
ciety." Perhaps.  Certainly  if  there  were 
no  guns  whatsoever  in  the  country 
matters  of  violence  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult. Mafia  hit  men  would  have  to 
resort    to    sledgehammers;  domestic 


quarrels  would  have  to  be  settled  with 
kitchen  knives;  robbers  would  have  to 
settle  for  the  awkwardness  of  clubs 
(a?  th  ,  often  do  in  England).  People 
mj  ven  have  to  regress  to  t\  use 
of  ts  and  arrows,  but  whili  it  is 
pn  I  (ble  they  would  find  weapons 
(hu  violence  does  antedate  the  use 
of  gunpowder) ,  their  weapons  would 
not  be  as  efficient,  a  thought  co.ifort- 
ing  to  those  who  think  their  fiances 
better  under  conventional  bombing 
than  nuclear  (never  mind  Dresden). 

Ah,  but  here  is  where  liberals  go 
astray  in  their  naive  refusal  to  face 
human  nature,  American  variant.  Mr. 
Brill  implies  that  it's  a  crime  for  the 
gun  companies  to  be  so  "secretive" 
(though  the  author  himself  behaved 
like  a  sneaky  son  of  a  gun,  using  de- 
ception and  lies  to  find  some  of  the 
material  for  his  article),  with  the  im- 


plication, as  I  see  it,  that  the  gover 
ment  should  regulate  the  products 
of  guns  if  not  ban  firearms  altogethf 
Let  us  briefly  apply  logic  to  tl 
liberal  bias,  logic  rooted  in  the  histc 
ical  American  dialectic.  Man>  \ea 
ago  we  thought  it  a  great  idea  to  st( 
peoplf  from  drinking:  Prohibition.  T 
drii  ing,  no  sin  (similar  to  the  equ 
tioj  guns,  no  crime?).  The  result! 
Bad  booze  flowed,  organized  crir 
flourished,  and  the  people  saw  the  1e 
as  folly.  (And  we  did  it  again  with  t! 
Great  Marijuana  Bust  of  the  Sixties 
Outlaw  guns  tomorrow,  and  the  ne 
day  there  will  be  men  making  fortun 
supplying  them.  To  believe  otherwi 
is  not  only  naive  but  illogical.  Just 
it  is  illogical  for  Mr.  Brill  to  personi 
firearms  in  the  last  paragraph  of  r 
article  when  he  writes  of  "the  carna 
. .  .  weapons  cause."  It  is  like  speakii 
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~   :  the  carnage  caused  by  cars  on  our 
highways.  But  very,  very  few  cars,  and 
en  fewer  guns,  ever  wish  to  kill  or 
inn  a  human  being.  People  kill  peo- 
1  e  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  things 
|  •  animals  kill  people, 
j  It  is  ironic  that  many  of  those  who 
'!  ipport  gun  control  fail  to  support  con- 
i  ol  at  the  source  of  crime — the  crim- 
I  al — wishing  instead  to  hold  a  maso- 
iiistic  fantasy  of  the  criminal  as  vic- 
tn.  Again,  however,  a  study  of  hu- 
an  nature  shows  that  when  the  penal- 
3s  are  swift,  sure,  and  severe,  people 
nd  to  behave  themselves.  (Hence  the 
dative  non-use  of  firearms  in  England, 
land  which  comes  down  hard  on  gun- 
en.)  This  is  where  the  real  respon- 
bility  should  lie,  not  with  Smith  and 
^esson  or  the  millions  of  gun  owners 
ho  hope  just  as  fervently  as  Mr.  Brill 
Des  for  an  orderly  society. 

Joseph  Carber 
Newtown,  Pa. 

teven  Brill  replies: 
Mr.  Carber  makes  an  analogy  which 
think  is  instructive.  He  talks  about 
irs.  Yes,  it's  true  that  few  cars  kill, 
ut  we  still  register  cars  and  license 

•  eople  who  want  to  use  them.  Why  not 
o  the  same  with  guns?  His  letter  not- 
ithstanding,  I  didn't  say  we  should 
itlaw  guns,  or  that  with  no  guns  there 

\  ould  be  no  crime — although  there 
ould  be  a  lot  less  deadly  crime,  a 
oint  which  Mr.  Carber  inadvertently 
lakes  with  his  reference  to  England, 
hich  has  very  strong  gun  laws.  I 
imply  suggested  that  we  should  try 
)  do  such  things  as  regulate  who  gets 
uns,  require  that  thefts  be  reported, 

;  nd  generally  exercise  the  kind  of  su- 
ervision  over  commerce  in  guns  that 
e  do  over  the  sale  or  use  of  aspirin, 
Dod  additives,  nuclear  power,  or  auto- 
lobiles.  If  that's  liberal  bias,  I'm 
uilty. 

Steven  Brill's  article  should  be  mailed 
j  every  Senator  and  Congressman. 

It  is  unconscionable  and  should  be 
iewed  as  criminal  complicity  that  the 
overnment  of  the  United  States  cow- 
;  rs  and  whimpers  so  under  the  bully- 
1  ng  of  the  gun  industry  while  the  crime 
I  tatistics  continue  to  soar. 
!    This  is  not  to  condemn  gun  owner- 
hip  per  se.  I  believe  in  our  fundamen- 
t  al  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  (which 
eems  lately  also  to  be  a  fundamental 
lecessity),  but  the  fact  that  my  dog  is 


subject  to  no  fewer  than  sixteen  or- 
dinances of  various  kinds  while  my 
next-door  neighbor's  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons is  entirely  uncontrolled  by  any 
regulatory  authority  is  simply  and 
totally  intolerable. 

How  do  we  resign  from  this  army — 
or  can  we?  Jay  Milne 

Billings,  Mont. 


Quiet  heroism 


Thank  you  for  Lewis  H.  Lapham's 
excellent  piece  "Rumors  of  War"  ("The 
Easy  Chair,"  September). 

I  fear  his  concern  is  well  placed — 
there  does  seem  a  humming-about,  a 
kind  of  restless  shuffling  of  feet.  Per- 
haps his  article  will  jolt  some  folks 
back  to  reality,  and  to  the  quiet  hero- 
ism of  doing  the  sometimes  boring 
tasks  that  so  desperately  need  doing. 

Michael  Scully 
New  York,  N.Y. 


The  wealth  of  Calcutta 


Being  a  native  Calcuttan  transplanted 
in  the  U.S.A.  for  over  a  decade,  I  can- 
not help  being  grateful  to  Mr.  T.  D. 
Allman  for  his  sympathetic  portrayal 
of  life  in  Calcutta  ("Calcutta's  Boun- 
ty," September).  When  it  is  so  fash- 
ionable to  condemn  the  filth  and  squa- 
lor in  Calcutta,  and  all  shades  of  In- 
dians and  non-Indians  seem  to  join  in 
unison  in  not  having  a  single  word  of 
praise  for  it,  he  seems  to  have  caught 
the  vibrant  spirit  of  the  city's  life  that 
still  sets  it  apart  from  the  rest  of  India. 

Actually,  Calcutta  is  the  corner  in 
India  that  first  came  in  contact  with 
Western  liberal  thought  and  tried  to 
emancipate  itself  from  the  age-old  tra- 
ditional shackles  of  Indian  life.  When 
the  city  was  founded,  people  came  from 
all  over  the  country  in  droves,  irre- 
spective of  their  religions  and  castes, 
to  make  a  living  there.  For  its  part, 
Calcutta  embraced  all  its  immigrants 
and  gave  everyone  a  home  and  a  place 
to  practice  his  vocation.  This  wave  of 
immigration  has  never  stopped.  Calcut- 
ta, in  short,  was  a  city  of  opportunity, 
and  although  so  much  maligned  it  re- 
mains one  still. 

Calcutta  is  the  city  where  the  Indian 
renaissance  first  took  place  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  believe  that  there 
was  tremendous  excitement  there  at 


that  time  for  its  natives  to  discover 
Western  thought  and  to  rediscover 
their  own  lost  heritage.  This  discovery 
infused  in  them  a  natural  liberalism, 
a  distaste  for  orthodoxy,  and  a  love  for 
the  culture  and  the  arts  which  persists 
today.  In  their  openness,  Calcuttans 
allowed  first  the  Europeans  and  later 
her  more  enterprising  countrymen 
coming  from  other  parts  of  India  to 
control  her  industry  and  commerce. 
As  a  result,  today,  when  Calcutta  is 
still  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  city 
east  of  Rome  and  west  of  Tokyo  (see 
Geoffrey  Moorhouse's  excellent  book 
on  the  city),  an  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  remains  poor, 
and  its  wealthy  inhabitants  display 
gross  indifference  to  their  plight. 

Yet  the  middle-class  Bengali  inhab- 
itants of  the  city,  who  could  have 
grasped  their  city's  leadership,  still  do 
not  seem  to  care.  They  still  seem  to 
hold  on  to  the  spark  of  their  renais- 
sance and  keep  talking  enchantedly 
about  the  latest  book  or  the  latest 
movie  or  yesterday's  music  conference 
or  the  political  happenings  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Perhaps  they  are  foolish.  But 
isn't  there  a  charm  in  being  naive  but 
interested  in  life  and  romantic  and 
open? 

As  for  myself,  when  I  return  to  Cal- 
cutta for  visits,  my  acquired  sensibili- 
ties from  having  lived  so  long  in  the 
West  make  me  feel  uncomfortable  for 
the  first  few  days.  But  soon  the  com- 
pelling life  in  Calcutta  engulfs  me.  I 
forget  that  I  was  ever  outside  of  this 
place.  M.  Mazumdar 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Hard  and  soft  technologies 


May  I  relieve  Samuel  Florman 
("Small  Is  Dubious,"  August)  of  some 
of  his  more  egregious  confusions  be- 
fore they  spread  further? 

Readers  more  careful  than  Mr.  Flor- 
man will  find  that  my  October  1976 
article  in  Foreign  Affairs  did  not  say 
all  energy  systems  (or  anything  else) 
had  to  be  small;  rather,  that  energy 
systems  should  be  appropriately  scaled 
for  the  task  at  hand.  It  is  just  as  silly 
to  run  a  smelter  with  little  wind  ma- 
chines as  to  heat  houses  with  a  fast 
breeder  reactor.  Thus  I  am  not  a 
"small-is-beautiful  advocate"  using 
"smallness ...  as  a  symbol  of  good- 
ness" but  a  former  high  technologist 
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seeking  the  right  tool  for  each  job. 
M  st  jobs  are  hundreds  to  millions  of 
'lines  smaller  than  today's  gigantic 
energy  facilities. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Schumacher  and  I  ad- 
vanced very  different  arguments  on 
different  grounds.  Mr.  Florman  lumps 
us  together,  and  neither  set  of  argu- 
ments can  be  properly  judged  from  his 
undiscriminating  hash.  Indeed,  while 
Dr.  Schumacher  tended  to  stress  social 
arguments,  my  article  relies  on  precise- 
ly the  traditional  criteria  of  engineer- 
ing, "technological  efficiency."  econom- 
ics, and  political  economy  that  Mr. 
Florman  claims  I  reject. 

His  errors  only  begin  there.  He  ig- 
nores the  chiefly  economic  basis  of  my 
critique  of  additional  central  electrifi- 
cation, substituting  the  misstatement 
that  transmission  losses  exceed  con- 
version losses.  He  seems  to  confuse 
"soft"  with  transitional  technologies 
and  energy  with  electricity.  He  wrong- 
ly states  that  I  advocate  widespread  use 
of  diesel  generators  and  unproven  tech- 
nologies. He  reverses  my  view  of  the 
potential  of  cheap  solar  cells.  He  im- 
plies that  I  claim  to  present  a  decen- 
tralist  political  manifesto  for  solv- 
ing the  majoritarianism-versus-justice 
problems  that  have  exercised  philoso- 
phers for  millennia,  whereas  mv  more 
modest  aim  is  to  outline  a  pluralistic 
approach  to  the  energy  problem  that 
permits  us,  if  we  wish,  to  avoid  the 
radical  social  changes — centrism,  au- 
tarchy, technocracy,  vulnerability — 
otherwise  entailed  by  a  hard-energy 
path. 

Mr.  Florman.  further,  ignores  my 
documented  argument  that  highly  re- 
liable soft  technologies  already  avail- 
able, though  costly,  cost  less  than  the 
hard-technology  alternatives  to  them. 
He  pretends  that  I  seek  to  prescribe  an 
agrarian  Utopia,  whereas  my  analysis 
explicitly  a^umes  no  changes  in  set- 
tlement patterns  or  life-stvles  and  seeks 
conditions  in  which  diversitv  of  values 
can  flourish.  He  confutes  by  emphatic 
dismissal  my  thesis  that  soft  and  hard 
paths  for  the  fifty-year  evolution  of  our 
energy  system  are  exclusive  (because 
they  compete  for  resources  and  are 
culturally  and  institutionally  incompat- 
ible). He  disingenuously  proposes  that 
what  would  have  to  be  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  billion-dollar  hard-tech- 
nology plants  can  be  built  just  in  case 
we  might  need  them,  then  written  off  if 
we  do  not.  He  fails  to  note  the  ineq- 


uitable abuses  of  monopoly  power 
that  have  led  to  our  antitrust  laws. 
And.  w  hile  emphasizing  that  some  soft 
technologies  are  in  the  federal  budget, 
he  forgets  to  mention  that  the  relative 
effort  devoted  to  them  is  like  the  rab- 
bit in  the  classic  recipe  for  horse-and- 
rabbit  stew — one  horse,  one  rabbit. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Florman  that  the 
technologies  which  are  "most  cost-ef- 
fective and  least  hazardous"  will  "pre- 
vail": but  I  contend,  in  detail,  that  soft 
technologies  have  these  merits  and  are 
being  prevented  from  displaying  them 
by  asymmetrical  subsidies  and  crite- 
ria. Readers  who  prefer  original 
sources  to  gross  caricatures  may  care 
to  consult  my  Soft  Energy  Paths:  To- 
ward a  Durable  Peace  I  FOE  Ballinger. 
May  1977).  The  two-volume  hearing 
record  "Alternative  Long-Range  En- 
ergy Strategies"  (U.S.  Senate  Small 
Business  and  Interior  Committees. 
May/September  1977)  contains  all 
published  critiques  of  my  thesis  and 
my  comprehensive  rebuttals. 

Amory  B.  Lovins 
London,  England 

Samuel  Florman  replies: 

If  Lovins  now  intends  to  abandon 
the  ideological  basis  of  his  argument, 
this  represents  a  considerable  change 
from  what  he  said  in  Foreign  Affairs. 
In  that  article  he  stressed — with  some 
passion.  I  thought — that  "new  moral 
and  humane  stirrings  now  are  nudging 
us."  He  asked.  "Could  many  strands 
of  observable  social  change  be  con- 
verging on  a  profound  cultural  trans- 
formation whose  implications  we  can 
only  vaguely  sense:  one  in  which  en- 
ergy policy,  as  an  integrating  princi- 
ple, could  be  catalytic?"  He  said  in  an 
unambiguous  sentence  which  I  quoted 
in  my  essay:  "The  most  important, 
difficult,  and  neglected  questions  of 
energy  strategy  are  not  mainly  techni- 
cal or  economic  but  rather  social  and 
ethical." 

He  claims  now  that  he  relies  on  the 
traditional  criteria  of  engineering,  but 
his  insistence  upon  an  energy  svstem 
that  is  "appropriatelv  scaled"  refers  to 
no  traditional  criterion  with  which  I 
am  familiar.  How.  I  wonder,  are  we  to 
measure  appropriateness?  If.  by  defini- 
tion, it  is  inappropriate  to  perform 
many  "small"  jobs  with  energy  from 
one  large  central  source,  then  the  mat- 
ter is  settled  before  inquiry  begins. 
What  most  of  us  want  in  our  energy 


system  is  not  Lovins 's  idea  of  apprc 
priateness.  but  rather  economy,  eff 
ciency,  safety,  and  a  minimum  of  er 
vironmental  damage. 

Since  I  was  particularly  intereste 
in  Lovins's  philosophical  prejudices, 
did  not  attempt  to  judge  the  quality  c 
his  economic  and  engineering  fon 
casts.  Others  more  qualified  than  I  hav 
been  doing  this,  and  Lovins  has  bee 
found  wanting.  The  most  kindly  an 
evenhanded  summary  that  I  have  see 
{Science,  May  27,  1977)  states  ths 
his  thesis  "seems  certain  to  be  di 
credited  by  the  flaws  that  critics  an 
some  supporters  see  in  his  arguments. 

As  for  the  supposed  flaws  in  m 
own  piece:  I  did  not  say  that  transmi: 
sion  losses  "exceed"  conversion  losses 
thev  are  added  to  them.  I  did  not  mi: 
represent  Lovins's  statements  aboi 
diesel  generators  and  unproven  techno 
ogies.  I  did  not  confuse  energy  wit 
electricity.  I  did  not — but  why  go  on 
By  flailing  out  intemperately  at  ever 
critical  question  or  comment.  Lovii 
may  soon  turn  himself  into  a  caricj 
ture  whom  nobody  will  take  seriousl; 
This  would  be  too  bad.  since  he  ca 
serve  a  useful  role  as  champion  fc 
the  "soft"  technologies  he  admires. 


I  nderwriting  ai 


Much  of  Tom  Bethell's  "argument 
in  "The  Cultural  Tithe"  (August) 
sound.  Even  his  parting  shot.  "Sue 
government  programs  have  very  litt 
to  do  with  art.  but  a  great  deal  to  d 
with  government  trying  to  enlarge  i 
scope  and  justify  its  existence."  shoul 
find  its  mark  behind  culture-catalogue 
laden  desks,  provided  they  are  occi 
pied.  But  I'm  not  sure  he  makes,  c 
can  make,  a  convincing  "argumei 
against  federal  funding  of  the  arts.'' 

The  economics  of  the  arts,  alor 
with  other  elements  of  our  societ 
cannot  be  illuminated  by  historical  r 
call.  Grosslv  oversimplified,  any  art  n 
volves  a  three-step  process :  the  creativ 
act.  the  interpretive  act.  and  the  act  < 
perceiving.  Activity  in  any  of  the.' 
steps  ranges  from  rank  amateurism  I 
exquisite  professionalism.  Since,  u 
until  recently,  every  creative  work  < 
art  became  a  permanent  addition  to 
vast  and  rapidly  increasing  inventoi 
of  such  works,  institutions  develope 
for  their  storage  and  interpretatioi 
The  accumulated  assets  of  these  inst 


[  itions  represent  resources .  If  the 
overnment  can  participate  in 
le  conservation  and  development  of 
ublic  resources  such  as  clean  air,  pure 

ater,  open  land,  health  care,  and  re- 
jarch  and  education,  it  seems  an 
qually  legitimate  function  with  regard 
j  our  cultural  resources. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the 
irts  is  a  relatively  new  agency  and, 
i  the  process  of  defining  its  mission 
nd  establishing  its  identity,  has  ex- 
lored  a  number  of  directions,  some 
jss  successfully  than  others.  A  "pro- 
ram"-oriented  administrative  struc- 
ure,  i.e.,  by  art  form,  inevitably 
;ads  to  the  creation  of  competing 
efdoms  within  the  bureaucracy. 

As  many  Presidents,  including  Car- 
sr,  have  found,  administrative  restruc- 
uring  can  be  of  profound  value  in 
harpening  the  focus  of  an  objective. 

would  prefer  this  Rx  to  euthanasia. 
Nowhere  is  mankind's  leap  more  need- 
ed than  in  the  arts,  nowhere  are  man's 
teps  smaller.  We  need  all  the  help  we 
an  get.  John  MacFadyen 

New  York,  N.Y. 
harper's/november  1977 


Marion  K.  Sanders 
1905-1977 

Marion  K.  Sanders's  career 
spanned  fifty  years  of  engage- 
ment in  liberal  causes,  from  pro- 
test at  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  trial  to 
opposing  the  movement  to  repeal 
legalized  abortion.  Her  colleagues 
in  those  causes  will  miss  a  spirit- 
ed and  effective  advocate,  and  all 
her  associates  will  miss  a  warm, 
enthusiastic  woman  and  good 
friend. 

As  a  senior  editor  of  Harper  s 
from  1958  to  1970,  Marion  was 
responsible  for  many  articles  re- 
porting on  medical  advances  and 
asking  questions  about  the  moral 
and  ethical  obligations  of  science. 
As  a  concerned  citizen,  she  put 
her  beliefs  into  action  by  serving 
on  the  board  of  the  American  Civ- 


il Liberties  Union  and  running 
as  a  Democrat-Liberal  candidate 
for  Congress.  As  an  admirer  of 
other  crusaders,  she  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  well-received 
books,  among  them  The  Profes- 
sional Radical:  Conversations 
with  Saul  Alinsky  and  Dorothy 
Thompson:  A  Legend  in  Her 
Time. 

Marion  worked  at  a  time  when 
independent  women  fought  along 
with  men  and  other  wom- 
en on  social  issues,  but  were  often 
left  without  companions  or  ban- 
ners to  combat  the  prejudice  and 
provincialism  directed  against 
themselves.  When  the  feminist 
movement  of  the  Sixties  emerged, 
Marion  did  not  see  it  as  dimin- 
ishing her  accomplishments,  but 
joined  in  to  fight  one  more 
good  fight. 


j«on Philippe  deRothschh 


The  second 
most  impressive  thing 
about  Mouton- Cadet. 


The  first. 

As  impressive  as  the  label  is,  the  ultimate  mark  of 
a  fine  wine  is  in  its  taste.  And  the  taste  of  Mouton 
Cadet  is  a  delight. 

The  grapes  used  in  Mouton-Cadet  are  selected 
from  some  of  the  best  vineyards  in  Bordeaux.  The  ^ 
result  is  a  superbly-balanced  red.  And  a  crisp, 
delicious  white. 

Mouton-Cadet.  A  fine  wine  because  it's  a  Vios  < 

Rothschild.  And  a  Rothschild  because  it's  a  fine 

wine  MoutonCadet 

Red  and  White. 


ft 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 


VEBLEN 
REVISITED 


A  theory  of  the  leisure  state 


More  often  than  usual  this 
fall  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  United  States  is  a  waste- 
ful place.  The  people  who 
remark  on  this  state  of  affairs  invari- 
ably intend  a  moral  judgment.  They 
mention  the  consumption  of  paper  nap- 
kins and  automobiles,  the  surfeit  of 
melons,  and  the  expense  of  television 
programming;  from  these  or  similar 
observations  they  conclude  that  waste- 
fulness is  an  evil  thing,  somehow  asso- 
ciated with  sloth,  gluttony,  and  pride. 
Unless  they  can  be  forcibly  restrained, 
they  go  on  to  say  that  if  only  enough 
Americans  would  stop  wasting  so  many 
precious  resources  (oil,  money,  space, 
light,  air,  schoolchildren,  porpoises,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera)  then  all  would  be 
well,  and  the  high-minded  folk  in  the 
community  could  go  about  the  business 
of  building  the  Utopia  they  had  seen 
advertised  in  a  religious  tract. 

I  never  know  what  to  say  to  such 
people.  In  what  country  do  they  imag- 
ine themselves  resident?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  can  have  failed  to  notice 
the  importance  of  waste  and  futility 
to  the  American  way  of  life?  They 
condemn  the  general  extravagance,  but 
they  seldom  'ike  the  trouble  to  notice 
that  their  own  professions  and  liveli- 
hoods (not  to  mention  their  social  or 
spiritual  ambitions)  stand  on  the  bed- 
rock of  wasted  effort.  Newspaper  edi- 
torialists ignore  the  lavish  use  of  paper 
in  their  own  publications;  oil-company 
presidents  say  nothing  about  their  man- 
ufacture of  plastic  containers;  Con- 
gressmen dedicated  to  social  reform 
fail  to  observe  that  it  costs  about 
$750,000  a  year  to  maintain  them  in 
office. 

The  superfluity  of  complaint  this  fall 


prompted  me  to  read  Thorstein  Veblen's 
Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.  Although 
I  had  seen  the  book  referred  to 
almost  as  often  as  Tocqueville's  Democ- 
racy in  America,  I  had  not  read  it,  and 
for  this  failure  I  owe  the  reader  an 
apology.  Not  having  read  Veblen  de- 
prived me  of  a  perspective  that  might 
have  clarified  a  good  many  of  the  con- 
fusions and  absurdities  that  provide  the 
stuff  of  the  American  comedy.  Having 
read  the  book,  I  find  it  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  understand  the  present  cluck- 
ing and  prattling  about  waste  and 
wastefulness.  In  1899  Veblen  explained 
the  social  imperatives  that  enforce  the 
task  of  conspicuous  consumption  on  a 
hapless  populace.  Given  the  foolishness 
of  a  society  that  defines  the  possession 
of  wealth  as  a  meritorious  act,  even  a 
critic  of  that  society  has  no  choice  but 
to  give  an  "unremitting  demonstration 
of  the  ability  to  pay."  An  impoverished 
critic  clearly  cannot  hope  to  acquire  a 
reputation  for  truth,  honor,  or  justice. 

Veblen  defines  waste  as  that  which 
doesn't  contribute  to  the  community  of 
human  life  or  human  well-being.  He 
concedes  that  the  task  of  consumption 
might  seem  pleasant  to  the  man  who 
undertakes  it,  as  well  as  profitable  for 
the  man  who  makes  a  market  in  toys 
and  luxuries,  but  the  ceaseless  round 
of  consumption  does  nothing  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

People  dedicated  to  the  frenzy  of 
consumption  engage  of  necessity  in  a 
predatory  habit  of  life  and  look  about 
them  with  a  narrowly  self-regarding 
habit  of  mind.  Both  of  these  attitudes 
Veblen  found  characteristic  of  the  lei- 
sure class,  i.e.,  of  people  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  money  and  enthralled 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


by  Lewis  H.  Lapha 


by  a  belief  in  magic.  The  admired  f 
ures  in  such  a  class  exhibit  their  pro 
ess  by  means  of  inflicting  injury, 
ther  by  force  or  by  fraud,  on  their  co 
petitors.  The  aptitude  for  acquisiti 
stands  as  the  definitive  measure  of  sc 
esteem. 

Much  to  my  sorrow,  I  can  find 
fault  with  Veblen's  principal  obser 
tions.  I  cannot  see  that  the  passage 
time  has  done  much  to  ameliorate  t 
force  of  his  argument.  The  social  i 
peratives  have  become  both  more 
sistent  and  more  pervasive.  What  v 
true  of  a  relatively  small  class  of  p< 
pie  at  the  turn  of  the  century  has  ] 
come  true  of  the  society  as  a  who 
The  leisure  class  has  become  the  1 
sure  state.  As  the  nation  has  prosper) 
the  leisure  class  has  multiplied  and 
creased,  assuming  unto  itself  what  f< 
merly  might  have  been  identified  as 
subservient  or  ancillary  classes.  1 
regime  of  status  now  counts  among 
adherents  not  only  Veblen's  capta; 
of  industry  but  also  a  vast  horde 
government  officials,  lawyers,  journ 
ists,  politicians,  bureaucrats,  and  ac< 
emicians.  The  stores  and  adverti 
ments  bulge  with  superfluous  goods, 
an  age  of  mass  communications  t 
precept  and  example  of  the  higher  ! 
cial  orders  (what  Veblen  called  "t 
radiant  body")  transmits  itself  mt 
readily  to  the  aspirants  in  the  low 
orders,  and  so  larger  numbers  of  p< 
pie  consume  a  larger  number  of  goo 
as  proof  of  their  decency,  worth,  a 
good  reputation. 

Veblen  arrived  at  his  theory  by  cc 
templating  the  folly  of  private  in 
viduals.  He  drew  his  examples  from  t 
lives  of  the  capitalist  princes  who  hi 
sway  in  Newport  or  Saratoga  and  w 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


•Based  on  I977EPA  Gas  Mileage  G;jide  1978  dalo  not  available  at  press  time   

>0  rnph}  from  Car  and  Driver,  March  1977  i^MB        I  ^P^l  It  S  jlJSt  Q  WOflClGrful  COT 


THE 
1978 
RABBIT. 


©Volkswagen  of  Amenu  ^_      ^_   ^_  ^_ 

True,  we  had  a  big  advanta* 
we  started  with  a  wonderful  < 
and  made  it  even  better. 

Over  a  million  people  all  o 
the  world  have  been  impress 
enough  to  buy  them. 

What's  so  impressive? 
Easy.  If  you  trade  up  tc 
Rabbit  from  a  Mercec 
Benz  280E,f  believe  it  or  i 


j'll  get  better  acceleration. 
If  you  trade  up  to  a  Rabbit  from 
Cadillac  Seville,  you'll  get  more 
ik  space.  And  there  are  32  cars 
*j  can  trade  up  to  a  Rabbit  for 
>f>re  people  space. 

The  Rabbit  is  so  roomy  there 

Iis  even  room  for  improvement. 
The  78  Rabbits  look  better  than 
sr.  Handsome  metallic  co  ors. 
jches  of  chrome  here  and  tr  ere 


to  make  them  even  snappier 

The  biggest  news  of  all 
for  78  can't  be  seen.  And 
barely  heard.  WeVe  refined  the 
Rabbit's  fuel-injected  engine  to 
make  it  quieter  and  more  efficient, 

All  in  all,  we  are  very  proud. 

Once  we  were  famous  for  mak- 
ing a  car  that  looked  ridiculous. 

Now  we  make  one  that  makes 
the  others  look  ridiculous. 


VOLKSWAGEN 
DOES  IT 
AGAIN 


THE  EASY  CHAIR  

concerned    then-  with  oysters, 

fetes,  horses,  pa-:  ts,  clothes,  sporting 
events,  coaches  dogs.  As  the  wealth 
of  the  com  ias  been  transferred 
into  inst!  tional  or  bureaucratic  trea- 
suries. -  ..;o  has  the  citizenry  at  large 
come  to  adhere  to  the  canons  of  repu- 
table waste.  The  burden  of  conspicuous 
consumption  has  been  shifted  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector,  and  this 
entails  the  slight  revision  of  some  of 
Veblen's  theory.  As  follows: 

Cleanliness:  Veblen  discussed  the  fa- 
natic insistence  on  cleanliness  in  the 
context  of  clothes  and  bodily  health. 
Lnder  the  rule  of  money,  appearances 
obviously  become  paramount,  and  a 
threadbare  coat  testifies  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  nasty  man.  The  immaculate 
condition  of  one's  clothes  also  indicates 
an  exemption  from  any  useful  or  pro- 
ductive labor  that  might  bring  about  a 
soiled  or  disheveled  appearance. 

Transposed  from  the  private  to  the 
public  sector,  the  insistence  on  clean- 
liness explains  the  present  concern  for 
the  environment.  Only  a  nation  pos- 
sessed of  immense  wealth  can  afford 
to  scrub  dirt  out  of  the  air.  In  the  realm 
of  foreign  policy,  the  corollary  belief 
that  poverty  implies  spiritual  contami- 
nation governs  the  American  attitude 
toward  the  Third  World. 

Honorific  Dissipation:  The  leisure 
class  looks  upon  displays  of  indulgence 
as  proofs  of  a  man's  ability  to  sustain 
losses  inconceivable  to  lesser  mortals. 
\  eblen  described  drunkenness  as  an 
honorific  occupation. 

The  same  principle  accounts  for  the 
extravagance  of  the  1960s.  Not  only  the 
war  in  Vietnam  but  also  the  self-anni- 
hilation of  the  Woodstock  generation 
testified  to  the  greatness  of  a  state  that 
could  afford  such  princely  gestures. 

Personal  Ser  <■ :  Veblen  confined 
his  remarks  to  household  appa- 
ratus, to  w  omen  am  lomestic  servants. 
Together  w  ith  the  wii  c  onsidered  in 
her  capacitv  as  sumptUc  object  I  the 
legions  of  domestic  or  K  .  servants 
perform  the  tasks  of  vicario  leisure. 
They  consume  the  master's  goods  as 
proof  of  the  master's  ability  to  main- 
tain them.  The  less  that  is  required  of 
them,  the  more  eloquently  they  argue 
their  master's  wealth  and  prowess. 
Mostly  they  devote  themselves  to  elab- 
orate punctilio,  which  offers  further 


proof  of  their  ma-  er's  greatness  be- 
cause the  consumj  on  of  trained  ser- 
vice obviously  ent  |  Is  a  larger  expense 
than  the  consur:  jtion  of  untrained 
service. 

The  surfeit  of  goods  eventually  made 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  higher  order 
of  servant  who  could  assist  with  the 
task  of  consumption  and  thus  uphold 
the  standards  of  pecuniary  decency.  As 
the  society  as  a  whole  has  come  to  em- 
body both  the  attitudes  and  the  habits 
of  the  leisure  class,  the  individual  em- 
ployers have  been  replaced  by  insti- 
tutional employers.  The  conditions  of 
service  remain  as  before. 

The  society  does  itself  honor  by  em- 
ploying a  retinue  of  bureaucrats  at  all 
levels  of  government  who  do  nothing 
but  read  the  newspapers.  The  habitual 
idleness  of  union  members  I  trained 
service  as  opposed  to  untrained  ser- 
vice) testifies  to  the  magnificence  of 
American  enterprise.  The  New  York 
Times  gives  evidence  of  its  greatness 
by  assigning  Harvard  graduates  to  run 
errands,  and  the  charitable  founda- 
tions accomplish  the  same  purpose  by 
awarding  large  amounts  of  money  to 
scholars  who  present  inane  proposals 
in  unintelligible  prose. 

Children:  Among  the  leisure  class 
Veblen  remarked  the  disinclination  to 
bear  children.  The  necessity  to  raise 
children  interferes  with  the  spending 
of  money  on  oneself. 

This  truth  has  made  itself  apparent 
to  the  population  at  large.  As  more  and 
more  people  have  entered  the  leisure 
class,  the  markets  in  narcissism  have 
prospered,  and  the  national  birthrate 
has  declined. 

Conspicuous  Consumption :  Veblen 
used  the  phrase  to  describe  the  con- 
sumption of  objects  I  ornaments,  weap- 
ons, cakes,  polo  ponies,  et  cetera  )  as 
well  as  the  consumption  of  people's 
time  and  effort  (amusements,  rituals, 
devout  observances  ) .  He  made  the  fur- 
ther point  that  the  canon  of  honorific 
waste  requires  the  mark  of  superfluous 
expense.  Goods  that  do  not  give  evi- 
dence of  wastefulness  (either  in  the 
cost  of  their  manufacture  or  the  futility 
of  their  purpose  !  must  be  counted  as 
inferior. 

Transposed  into  the  public  sector, 
this  principle  explains,  among  other 
things,  the  cost  of  government.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  that  a  Tiffany 


box  adds  luster  to  the  beauty  of  a  di 
mond  tiara,  the  cost  overrun  for 
nuclear  submarine  guarantees  its  i 
trinsic  worth.  The  waste  of  the  tir 
and  effort  invested  in  the  newspaper  i 
vestigation  of  Bert  Lance  gave  the  pi 
ceedings  the  pleasing  appearance 
significance. 

Devout  Observances:  V  eblen  com 
ed  devout  observances  as  one  of  t 
four  occupations,  together  with  govei 
ment,  sports,  and  war.  that  the  leisu 
class  deems  appropriate  to  its  magn 
icence.  All  other  forms  of  labor  i 
pear  menial  and  therefore  ignoble.  Tl 
distinction  remains  in  force,  with  or 
slight  modifications  as  to  what  cc 
stitutes  the  civil  religion.  In  1899  Ve 
len  could  still  offer  the  example 
church  services,  but  in  the  course 
the  past  eighty  years  the  sacerdo 
offices  have  passed  into  what  was  or 
the  secular  realm.  The  most  expensi 
debates  in  any  age  resolve  themseh 
into  the  question,  Why  do  I  have 
die?  In  the  late  nineteenth  century  tl 
question  still  could  be  addressed 
clergymen.  The  events  of  the  tw< 
tieth  century  have  referred  the  qu 
tion  to  the  politicians,  who  have  acci 
to  the  teleological  weapons,  and  to  t 
scientists,  who  perhaps  will  discoA 
the  secret  of  immortality.  The  aura 
divine  immanence  thus  shifts  its  lij 
from  cathedrals  to  universities, 
search  centers,  and  government  ag< 
cies.  God  continues  to  be  imagined 
a  rich  man  and  heaven  as  a  count 
estate  on  the  order  of  Pocantico  Hi 
but  the  forms  of  ritual  require  a  p: 
fession  of  faith  in  democracy,  libe 
social  theory,  the  freedom  of  the  pre 
and  scientific  truth.  The  people  e 
ploved  to  celebrate  these  rituals  . 
quire  the  stature  of  an  ecclesiasti 
class.  In  large  part  this  accounts  i 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  money 
tracts,  studies,  reports,  and  legislati 
embodying  the  principles  of  soc 
justice. 

The  money  once  invested  in  1 
adornment  of  cathedrals  now  suppo 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapo 
The  government  comforts  itself  witl 
defense  establishment  that  stands  as  1 
wonder  of  the  age.  The  weapons  v 
prove  to  be  inadequate  in  the  event 
a  nuclear  war.  but  the  building  of  1 
arsenal  becomes  a  form  of  religic 
art.  The  twelfth  century  squandei 
its  substance  on  stained  glass:  thetwi 


tieth  century  prefers  the  imagery  of 
technology,  and  the  most  beautiful  im- 
ages are  those  that  instill  the  illusion 
of  omnipotence.  The  twelfth  century 
discovered  a  reflection  of  God's  judg- 
ment in  the  facade  of  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral; the  twentieth  century  looks  for 
the  face  of  God  in  the  smooth  surfaces 
of  an  ICBM. 

Pets:  In  the  late  1890s  a  man  might 
squander  a  fortune  on  the  breeding 
of  racehorses,  but  in  the  late  1970s  so 
main  people  can  afford  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  the  enterprise  fails  to  meet 
the  condition  of  honorific  waste.  As 
the  burden  of  conspicuous  consumption 
shifts  from  a  few  individuals  to  the  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  the  keeping  of  pets 
transforms  itself  into  the  maintenance 
of  celebrities.  The  amplification  of  the 
media  allows  more  people  to  imagine 
themselves  owners  of  statesmen,  talk- 
show  hosts,  and  movie  personalities. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  Frank  Sina- 
tra or  Henry  Kissinger  exceeds  what 
even  John  Jacob  Astor  could  have  af- 
forded to  pay  for  a  racing  stable,  but  as 
the  expense  has  been  diffused  through 
larger  segments  of  the  population  the 
leisure  state  can  pay  for  even  more 
exotic  species  and  grotesque  effects. 

Dress:  Observing  the  similarity  of 
dress  worn  by  women,  priests,  and 
domestic  servants,  Veblen  suggested 
that  each  of  these  costumes  was  an  in- 
signia of  leisure,  attesting  to  the  in- 
dolence of  the  wearer  and  thus  to  the 
wealth  of  the  master.  So  also  the  pre- 
sent fashion  that  encourages  men  to 
dress  like  women  and  to  spend  com- 
parable amounts  of  money  for  cosmet- 
ics. A  state  that  can  afford  to  dress  so 
many  men  in  the  costumes  of  futility 
obviously  must  be  very  great. 

Archaism:  As  leisure  and  wealth  sift 
downward,  neither  attribute  serves  as 
a  definitive  mark  of  the  highest  pe- 
cuniary grade.  Veblen  made  reference 
to  this  devaluation  in  what  he  called 
"the  physiognomy  of  goods."  People 
on  the  upper  tiers  of  the  hierarchy 
avoided  vulgar  displays  in  favor  of 
crude  and  rustic  effects.  They  bought 
handicrafts  and  books  sewn  together 
with  clumsy  stitching  and  printed  on 
heavy  paper  in  archaic  typefaces. 

The  most  striking  elaboration  of  this 
principle  in  the  modern  era  has  to  do 
with  the  more  truculent  expression  of 


feminism.  The  educated  classes  encour- 
age women  to  revert  to  the  primitive 
forms  of  matriarchy.  This  also  satisfies 
the  demand  of  honorific  dissipation  by 
proving  that  the  state  can  afford  to 
support  not  only  indolent  servants  but, 
even  more  expensive,  declared  ene- 
mies. 

Conspicuous  Leisure:  Even  in  Veb- 
len's  day,  ostensibly  purposeless  lei- 
sure had  begun  to  lose  its  value  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  ability  to  pay. 
The  man  who  appeared  at  a  golf  club 
or  class  reunion  had  to  give  an  account 
of  the  time  that  he  invested  in  other 
pursuits.  He  couldn't  simply  say  that 
he  had  been  sitting  in  a  chair  for  a 
matter  of  days  or  months.  Thus  the 
obligation  to  speak  with  some  degree 
of  knowledge  about  antique  furniture, 
the  breeding  of  greyhounds,  or  the 
study  of  defunct  languages.  The  more 
useless  the  occupation  in  question,  the 
more  credit  accrued  to  his  account. 
A  knowledge  of  medieval  Latin  com- 
manded more  respect  than  a  knowledge 
of  contemporary  Italian. 

Under  the  imperatives  of  the  leisure 
state,  the  consumption  of  leisure  ex- 
presses itself  most  satisfactorily  in  the 
resort  to  committees,  boards  of  direc- 
tors, and  ornamental  commissions.  A 
man  who  can  say  that  he  has  attended 
meetings  at  the  Aspen  Institute  or  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  attains 
a  higher  caste  of  reputability  than  the 
man  who  has  been  traveling  on  a  cruise 
ship  or  going  to  business  conventions. 
This  is  because  an  invitation  to  Aspen 
implies  a  much  larger  waste  of  time  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  con- 
nections and  the  reading  of  turgid  dis- 
cussions about  the  condition  of  the 
NATO  alliance. 

John  F.  Kennedy:  Veblen's  beau 
ideal.  He  consumed  the  best  of  every- 
thing the  society  had  to  offer  and  em- 
ployed the  most  exquisitely  trained  and 
therefore  the  most  expensive  servants. 
Who  else  could  afford  to  hire  the  dean 
of  Harvard  College  as  a  footman?  So 
gracefully  and  so  enthusiastically  did 
Mr.  Kennedy  consume  the  products  of 
the  society  (women  and  ideas  as  well 
as  houses  and  celebrities)  that  he  re- 
stored to  the  glossy  advertisements  a 
sense  of  redeeming  social  purpose  and 
gave  to  money  the  luminousness  of 
something  new.  □ 
harper's/november  1977 
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The  magnificent 

MONT 

BLANC 

Diplomat  149...$  110 


Also,  the 
Classic  146...S90 


No  other  fountain  pen  is 
"built"  like  the  magnifi- 
cent MONTBLANC  Diplo- 
mat! Man-size  to  fill  a 
man's  grip,  take  a  man's 
handling.  Extra-large  14- 
karat  gold  point  assures 
super-smooth  writing  action 
and  gives  a  man  a  new 
"personality  on  paper". 
Giant  ink  capacity  is  a 
man-pleasing  feature  too! 
Many  pen  experts  here 
and  abroad  consider  the 
Diplomat  to  be  the  finest 
pen  ever  designed.  It's 
Europe's  most  prized  pen, 
unmatched  in  writing  ease. 
Nib  sizes  fine  to  broad. 
The  Classic  146  is  a  slightly 
smaller  version  of  the 
Diplomat  149.  For  full- 
color  brochure  describing 
the  complete  line  of  world- 
famous,  luxury  Montblanc 
writing  instruments,  write 
to  Koh-I-Noor  Rapidograph, 
Inc.  100  North  St,  Blooms- 
bury,  N.J.  08804.  Beauti- 
fully gift  boxed. 

Montblanc  writing  instru- 
ments and  writing  inks 
are  available  at  fine  stores, 
stationers,  college  stores 
and  pen  shops  everywhere. 


CHANGING 
CRIMINAL  SENTENCES 


Limiting  judicial  discretion  will  eliminate  disparities  in  sentencing 


The  changes  now  under  way 
in  the  laws  governing  the  sen- 
tencing of  criminals  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  de- 
velopment in  American  criminal  jus- 
tice in  the  past  half  century.  For,  what- 
ever the  mode  of  punishment  of  crim- 
inals, the  problems  of  defining  and 
managing  judicial  discretion,  of  decid- 
ing on  an  appropriate  scale  of  penal- 
ties, and  of  trying  to  discover  the  re- 
lationship between  the  penalty  imposed 
and  the  crime  rate  that  exists  remain 
exactly  the  same.  At  present  we  accord 
to  prosecutors  and  judges  more  dis- 
cretionary authority,  more  unchecked 
freedom  to  punish  and  reward,  than 
we  allow  to  virtually  any  other  part  of 
government.  And  unless  the  problem 
of  discretion  is  satisfactorily  resolved, 
any  penalty  (or  "treatment")  for 
crime  will  be  subject  to  the  criticism 
that  it  is  arbitrarily  or  capriciously 
imposed,  that  it  fails  to  accord  with 
prevailing  community  standards  of  jus- 
tice, or  that  it  insufficiently  deters  or 
incapacitates  criminals. 

New  laws,  which  in  various  forms 
have  been  adopted  in  Maine  and  Cali- 
fornia and  which  are  under  active  con- 
sideration by  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures of  se>  ral  states,  have  in  com- 
mon the  objective  of  undoing  an  earlier 
"reform."  The  discretion  now  under 
attack  was  originally  proposed,  early 
in  this  century,  as  a  device  that  would 
enable  the  criminal-justice  system  to 
achieve  the  rehabilitation  of  the  offend- 
er. If  the  system  was  to  "correct"  the 
miscreant,  then  the  amount  of  time  he 
would  spend  under  the  supervision  of 
that  system  should  depend  on  his  cor- 
rigibility,  rather  than  on  the  nature  of 
his  offense.  This,  in  turn,  required  that 
judges  forswear  setting  a  definite  sen- 
tence, and  instead  either  pick  a  min- 


imum term  of  supervision  (with  the 
maximum  decided  by  a  correctional  or 
parole  board)  or  set  a  maximum  sen- 
tence (with  actual  time  served  decided 
by  the  board).  It  is  these  central  prin- 
ciples of  the  correctional  philosophy — 
the  "indeterminate  sentence"  and  the 
"individualized  sentence" — that  are 
now  being  reexamined. 

What  is  surprising,  perhaps,  is  that 
criticisms  of  this  philosophy  have  been 
slow  in  acquiring  official  support. 
When  the  criminal  laws  of  many  states, 
and  of  the  federal  government  as  well, 
permit  persons  convicted  of,  say,  rob- 
bery, to  be  sentenced  to  prison  for 
"zero  to  twenty  years,"  or  "for  some 
period  of  time  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  years,"  or  "for  no  less  than  one 
year,"  they  invite  judges  and  parole 
boards  to  give  expression  to  their  own 
conceptions  of  what  the  protection  of 
society,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  offend- 
er, and  the  precepts  of  justice  require. 
Liberal  critics  of  this  system  point  with 
outrage  at  examples  of  persons  con- 
victed of  trivial  offenses  (the  favorite 
example  is  possession  of  a  small 
amount  of  marijuana)  kept  in  prison 
for  many  years.  Conservative  critics 
point  with  equal  outrage  at  examples 
of  armed  robbers  and  wife-murderers 
released  from  prison  after  absurdly 
short  sentences,  if  in  fact  they  were 
sent  to  prison  at  all.  Those  persons, 
liberal  or  conservative,  who  are  con- 
cerned about  fairness  and  equity  ob- 
ject to  offenders  receiving  utterly  dif- 
ferent sentences  though  they  have  com- 
mitted similar,  if  not  identical,  offenses. 
Many  believe,  moreover,  that  these  dif- 
ferences in  treatment  are  affected  by 
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the  race,  income,  or  privilege  of  tl 
offender. 

These  criticisms,  to  the  extent  the 
are  true,  would  be  telling  ones  even 
the  system  of  indeterminate,  indivh 
ualized  sentences  helped  to  rehabilital 
the  convict.  But  a  large  body  < 
evidence  suggests  that,  though  son 
programs  may  work  under  some  ci 
cumstances  for  some  offenders,  by  an 
large  we  do  not  know  how  to  chanj 
the  recidivism  rate  for  large  numbe: 
of  persons  and  for  long  periods  of  tim 
If  rehabilitation  is  not  achieved,  tl 
major  argument  for  indeterminacy  cc 
lapses,  and  the  ethical  objections  to 
become  overpowering.  These  objectioi 
have  of  late  been  forcefully  argued  I 
an  imposing  number  of  legal  schola: 
and  philosophers. 

The  proposed  solution  h 
been  to  devise  ways  of  ma 
ing  sentencing  more  dete 
minate,  or  known  at  the  tin 
of  sentencing.  One  way  is  simply 
restore  power  over  sentences  to  tl 
judge,  reducing  or  eliminating  the  ro 
of  parole  boards.  This  was  done  : 
Maine,  where  a  new  criminal  law  r 
quires  the  judge  to  pick  a  fixed  se 
tence  from  within  a  broad  range  £ 
lowed  by  law.  With  a  few  exception 
there  are  no  required  minimum  se 
tences,  and  probation  can  always  1 
granted.  Parole  supervision  and  tl 
parole  board  were  abolished.  Tl 
Maine  plan  made  the  punishment  d 
terminate,  but  it  remains  individm 
ized,  and  thus  disparities  will  no  dou 
persist. 

A  second  solution  is  the  so-call< 
flat-time  law  proposed  by  a  former  cc 
rectional  official,  David  Fogel,  in  II 
nois  and  under  consideration  in  se 


=  eral  states.  Like  the  Maine  law,  this 
requires  the  judge  to  pick  the  sentence, 
but  unlike  it  the  range  of  possible  sen- 
tences from  which  the  judge  can  select 
is  sharply  narrowed.  A  judge  would  be 
free  to  place  an  offender  on  probation 
or  to  send  him  to  prison;  if  he  goes  to 
prison,  however,  it  must  be  for  a  period 
falling  within  a  narrow,  legislatively 
determined  range.  The  present  Illinois 
law,  for  example,  allows  a  person  con- 
victed of  a  class-two  felony  such  as  rob- 
bery or  burglary  to  serve  one  to  twenty 
years  in  prison.  Under  Fogel's  flat-time 
U  law,  an  offender  would  have  to  be  sen- 
_  tenced  to  three  to  seven  years,  unless 
ie    he  were  adjudged  a  career  criminal. 

in  which  case  the  term  would  be  be- 
,    tween  seven  and  eleven  years.  The  ac- 
jf    tual  time  served  would  be  the  judge- 
j.    imposed   sentence,  less   "good  time" 
e     (one  day  off  his  sentence  for  every  day 
i[    of  good  behavior  while  in  prison) . 
e       A  variant  of  this  plan,  sometimes 
called  a  "presumptive-sentencing"  law, 
i    was  enacted  in  California  in  1976  and 
e    took  effect  on  July  1  of  this  year.  For 
s    each  common  felony,  the  law  specifies 
three  possible  prison  sentences,  with 
e    the  judge   instructed  to   impose  the 
middle  sentence  unless  aggravating  or 
I    mitigating  circumstances  lead  him  to 
i    conclude  that  the  higher  or  lower  term 
,    is  appropriate.  (He  could  still  put  an 
s    offender  on  probation.)  Furthermore, 
the  judge  can  "enhance"  the  basic  sen- 
tence with  additional  terms  of  impris- 
onment if  the  crime  was  committed  with 
i     a  firearm,  or  in  a  way  that  caused  great 
bodily  injury  or  a  large  property  loss, 
or  by  a  person  with  a  prior  prison  rec- 
,     ord.  For  example,  a  person  convicted 
i     of  robbery  in  the  first  degree  could, 
i    under  the  old  indeterminate-sentencing 
i  j   law,  be  imprisoned  for  five  years  to 
life.  Under  the  presumptive-  or  deter- 
minate-sentencing law,  the  judge  could 
imprison  him  for  two,  three,  or  four 
j  years,  the  assumption  being  that  he 
I  would  select  three  years  unless  the  na- 
i  ture  of  the  crime  suggested  that  miti- 
;  gating  or  aggravating  the  penalty  was 
j    appropriate.  To  the  basic  three-year 
term  the  judge  could  add  one  year  if 
the  person  was  armed  and  two  years  if 
;  he  used  the  firearm,  three  years  if  he 
;  caused  great  bodily  injury,  and  three 
years  if  he  had  been  in  prison  for  a 
violent  crime  within  the  preceding  ten 
years.  The  judge  cannot  add  on  en- 
hancements to  his  heart's  content,  how- 
ever— the   maximum    fully  enhanced 


term  may  not  exceed  twice  the  base 
term  unless  the  crime  was  violent.  Ob- 
viously, the  law  and  the  arithmetic  it 
requires  are  complex  in  the  extreme. 

Another  way  to  limit  judicial  or 
parole  discretion  is  by  developing  sen- 
tencing guidelines  of  the  sort  proposed 
in  the  new  federal  criminal  code  devel- 
oped by  Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  John  McClellan.  This  bill,  S.  1437 
of  the  Ninety- fifth  Congress,  is  chiefly 
a  much-revised  substitute  for  the  heavi- 
ly criticized  S.  1  of  a  year  ago,  which 
offered  both  a  codification  of  the  fed- 
eral criminal  laws  and  a  set  of  new 
provisions  dealing  with  such  matters  as 
leaking  government  documents.  The 
new  bill  strips  away  most  of  the  fea- 
tures criticized  by  civil  libertarians, 
leaving  the  codification  plus  some  new 
features  more  to  the  liking  of  liberals 
(such  as  decriminalizing  the  private 
possession  of  small  amounts  of  mari- 
juana), and — perhaps  most  important 
of  all — creates  a  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion of  nine  members  that  will  estab- 
lish sentencing  policies  and  guidelines 
for  the  federal  system. 

These  guidelines  will,  among  other 
things,  create  for  each  federal  crime  a 
suggested  range  of  sentences  that  will 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  the 
offense  and  its  circumstances,  the  com- 
munity's view  as  to  its  gravity,  and 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  sentence. 
Once  promulgated,  the  guidelines  take 
effect  provided  that  neither  house  of 
Congress  has,  within  180  days,  voted 
to  disapprove  them.  The  courts  are 
obliged  to  take  these  guidelines  into 
account  in  fixing  a  sentence  but  need 
not  obey  them.  If,  however,  the  court- 
imposed  sentence  is  less  than  the  min- 
imum recommended  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission,  the  prosecution  may  ap- 
peal, while  if  it  is  more  than  the  rec- 
ommended maximum,  the  defense  may 
appeal.  In  any  event,  the  guidelines 
cannot  call  for  sentences  in  excess  of 
those  allowed  by  statute.  For  example, 
a  class  C  felony  under  the  new  federal 
code  (which  would  cover  rape,  arson, 
robbery,  burglary,  manslaughter,  ag- 
gravated assault,  counterfeiting,  and 
large  thefts)  carries  a  maximum  prison 
term  of  twelve  years. 

The  guideline  approach  suggested 
by  Kennedy  and  McClellan  recognizes 
the  intellectual  difficulty  of  prescribing 
by  statute  precise  penalties  for  scores 
of  crimes  and  many  kinds  of  offenders 
and  defers  to  the  political  objections, 


raised  most  strongly  by  judges,  to  any 
sentencing  system  that  denies  them 
discretionary  power.  The  check  on  that 
power  in  S.  1437  is  the  moral  suasion 
and  practical  utility  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission's  opinions  combined  with 
the  risk  of  appeal  if  its  guidelines  are 
violated. 

The  law  gives  little  guidance  to  the 
commission  itself  except  to  say  that  a 
"substantial  sentence  of  imprisonment" 
shall  be  recommended  "in  most  cases" 
in  which  the  defendant  has  a  long 
record  of  prior  convictions,  is  part  of 
an  organized  criminal  racket,  or  re- 
veals himself  to  be  participating  in  a 
pattern  of  criminal  conduct  from  which 
he  derives  a  "substantial  portion  of  his 
income." 

In  addition  to  the  voluntary  nature 
of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  the  Ken- 
nedy-McClellan  plan  differs  from  flat- 
time  and  presumptive-sentencing  laws 
in  retaining  the  authority  of  a  parole 
board  that  could  release  the  offender 
after  a  small  portion  (roughly  one- 
fourth  )  of  his  sentence  has  been  served, 
unless  the  judge  specifically  extends  the 
period  during  which  a  convict  is  in- 
eligible for  parole.  Indeed,  if  there  is 
any  criticism  to  be  made  of  S.  1437,  it 
is  that  its  sponsors  promise  greater 
benefits  from  its  enactment  than  the 
law  seems  capable  of  producing. 

No  one  can  know  what  effect  any  of 
these  changes  in  sentencing  policy  will 
have  on  offenders  or  on  society  or  its 
institutions.  One  can,  however,  com- 
pare the  principles  of  these  laws  with 
what  we  now  know  about  crime  and 
criminal  justice. 

THAT  JUDGES  DIFFER  in  sen- 
tences imposed  on  cases  pre- 
senting similar  facts  is  beyond 
dispute.  Federal  Judge  Marvin 
Frankel  presided  over  a  test  in  which 
fifty  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Second 
Circuit  recommended  sentences  for  a 
group  of  imaginary  offenders  described 
in  thirty  presentence  reports  which 
gave  full  details  on  the  nature  of  the 
offense  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
offender — not  only  the  prior  record,  if 
any,  but  race,  age,  sex,  occupation, 
drug  use,  and  so  forth.  The  disparities 
were  vast — for  drug  trafficking,  they 
ranged  from  one  year  to  ten  years  in 
prison,  and  for  bank  robbery,  from 
five  years  to  twenty  years  in  prison. 
The  results  of  this  experiment,  re- 
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ported  by  Frankel  in  his  book,  Crim- 
inal Sentences,  are  amply  confirmed  by 
the  actual  behavior  of  judges.  James 
Eisenstein  and  Herbert  Jacob  find,  in 
their  detailed  study  of  judges  in  Bal- 
timore. Chicago,  and  Detroit,  that  the 
average  sentence  for  robbery,  adjusted 
to  take  into  account  when  a  person 
would  become  eligible  for  parole, 
ranged  from  a  low  of  twenty-four 
months  awarded  by  Detroit  judges  to 
a  high  of  fifty-seven  months  given  by 
Baltimore  judges.  Peter  W.  Green- 
wood and  his  colleagues  at  Rand 
found  in  a  study  of  Superior  Court  dis- 
positions in  Los  Angeles  County  that 
the  chances  of  a  convicted  burglar  with 
a  prior  prison  record  going  to  prison 
ranged  from  only  one  in  eight  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  to  one  in  three  in 
Long  Beach.  Within  a  single  court,  such 
as  that  in  Long  Beach,  the  chances  of 
that  burglar  going  to  prison  ranged 
from  one  in  five  for  one  judge  to  one 
in  seventeen  for  another. 

But,  contrary  to  what  one  might  sup- 
pose, there  is  not  much  systematic 
evidence  to  show  that  disparities  in 
treatment  conform  to  racial  or  class 
differences  among  offenders.  Eisenstein 
and  Jacob  found  that  black  defendants 
in  the  three  cities  fared  no  worse  than 
white  ones  and  that  poor  defendants 
were  treated  about  the  same  as  others. 
Greenwood  and  the  Rand  group  found 
a  complex  and  somewhat  surprising 
pattern:  blacks  who  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  a  felony  were  slightly  more  likely  to 
be  convicted  than  whites,  but  if  con- 
victed got  lighter  sentences  than 
whites.  In  another  study  of  California 
sentencing  practices,  Carl  E.  Pope 
found  that  there  were  some  racial  dif- 
ferences in  prison  sentences  given  by 
judges  in  rural  areas  but  scarcely  any 
such  differences  among  urban  courts. 

John  Hagan  reviewed  twenty  studies 
of  sentencing  done  between  1928  and 
1973  and  found  that  blacks  were  more 
likely  to  be  executed  than  whites,  es- 
pecially in  the  South,  but  that  for  non- 
capital sentences  involving  defendants 
with  no  prior  record,  there  were  no 
significant  racial  differences.  Stevens 
Clarke  and  Gary  Ko(  h  looked  closely 
at  sentences  awarded  in  one  Southern 
community  (Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina)  and  found  that  race 
had  no  effect  on  the  chances  of  going 
to  prison  once  one  held  constant  of- 
fense and  prior  record.  Nor  did  income 
seem  to  affect  the  chances  of  being 


convicted,  though  it  did  affect  the 
chances  of  going  to  prison — largely,  it 
would  soem,  because  poorer  defendants 
could  not  afford  bail  or  private  at- 
torneys. 

Theodore  G.  Chiricos  and  Gordon  P. 
Waldo,  in  a  large-scale  study  of  pris- 
on sentences  received  by  more  than 
10,000  persons  in  three  Southern  states 
for  seventeen  offenses,  found  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  social  status  of 
the  defendant  (measured  by  income, 
education,  and  occupation)  and  the 
length  of  the  sentence  received. 

In  juvenile  courts,  where  judges  are 
charged  with  acting  in  loco  parentis, 
one  can  easily  imagine  even  a  well- 
meaning  judge  sending  black  youths  to 
an  institution  more  frequently  than 
white  ones,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  judge  recognizes  the  higher 
frequency  of  broken  (and  thus,  he 
might  think,  unsuitable)  homes  among 
blacks.  But  of  the  many  studies  done 
of  juvenile  courts,  most  find  no  rela- 
tionship between  race  or  social  status 
and  court  outcome. 

One  can  think  of  all  sorts  of  possible 
objections  to  these  studies.  Perhaps 
poor,  black  defendants  were  wrongly 
convicted  and  better-off  white  ones 
wrongly  acquitted.  (Given  the  vast 
number  of  persons  screened  out  of  the 
criminal-justice  system  before  sentence 
is  imposed,  and  based  on  interviews 
with  many  defense  counsels,  I  would 
have  to  say  that  this  explanation  is  un- 
likely.) Or  perhaps  the  proportion  of 
blacks  going  to  prison  is  an  average 
value  reflecting,  especially  in  the  South, 
a  tendency  to  Oferpenalize  blacks  for 
crimes  against  whites  and  uWerpenal- 
ize  them  for  offenses  against  blacks. 
We  know  this  to  be  the  case  with  rape 
and  murder,  but  no  studies  have  yet 
been  done  to  find  out  if  it  is  true  for 
less  serious  but  more  common  prop- 
erty crimes. 

Whatever  the  arguments,  one  thing 
is  clear — there  is  not  as  yet  much  sys- 
tematic statistical  support,  despite  many 
efforts  to  find  it,  for  the  widespread 
view  that  poor  persons  and  blacks  are 
obviously  and  automatically  the  vic- 
tims of  the  discriminatory  use  of  ju- 
dicial discretion,  except  in  the  case  of 
capital  punishment. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  case  against 
unfettered  judicial  discretion  is  wrong? 
Not  unless  you  believe  that  the  only 
injustice  is  racial  discrimination.  The 
evidence  from  the  Frankel  experiment 


and  from  other  studies  shows  that  per 
sons  committing  like  offenses  are  re 
ceiving  unlike  penalties.  That  this  dis 
parity  is  on  the  whole  being  adminis 
tered  w  ithout  regard  to  race  or  incom< 
is  no  defense.  It  simply  means  tha 
judges  are  for  the  most  part  men  an( 
women  who  try  to  avoid  allowing  rac< 
or  status  to  affect  their  judgment  a 
to  the  gravity  of  a  given  offense,  bu 
who  differ  fundamentally  as  to  hov 
they  might  define  that  gravity. 

This  suggests  that  the  problem  o 
minimizing  the  harmful  consequence 
of  judicial  discretion  is  much  more  dif 
ficult  than  was  once  supposed.  Were  i 
simply  a  matter  of  ending  racial  dis 
crimination,  sentencing  guidelines  am 
sentence  review  by  appellate  court 
would  probably  eliminate  most  abuses 
and  such  wrongs  as  remained  wouh 
be  easily  detected  by  simple  statistica 
measures.  But  when  judges  sentenci 
differently  because  they  have  differen 
philosophic  beliefs  as  to  what  crimi 
means  and  what  justice  requires,  guide 
lines  may  well  be  either  so  complex  o: 
so  loose  as  to  permit  disparities  to  per 
sist.  Appellate  review  may  simply  shif 
the  disagreement  to  a  different  pane 
of  judges. 

This  does  not  mean  that  sentencinj 
guidelines  are  undesirable.  Quite  thi 
contrary:  they  will  probably  do  son* 
substantial  good,  if  only  by  getting  se 
rious  people  to  work  seriously  on  thi 
problem.  Reasonable  guidelines  wil 
probably  eliminate  the  worst  abuses 
But  a  Sentencing  Commission  will  fac< 
a  formidable  task,  for  it  will  be  oblige< 
not  merely  to  devise  constraints  agains 
clear  abuses,  but  to  define  what  justic< 
requires. 

TO  MANY,  PERHAPS  MOST,  cit 
izens,  sentencing  laws  shouh 
be  revised  more  to  reduci 
crime  than  to  eliminate  dis 
parities,  and  the  changes  under  way  h 
California  and  elsewhere  will  probabh 
be  judged  by  the  criterion  of  publi< 
safety  rather  than  by  sentence  equity 
This  may  not  be  what  the  lawmaker: 
intended,  but  it  is  what  people  expect 
No  one  can  be  sure  how  many  peo 
pie  will  be  sentenced  under  the  Cal 
ifornia  law  and  the  laws  proposed  foi 
Illinois  and  the  federal  government.  A 
judge  can  always  place  a  convicted  per 
son  on  probation.  All  the  new  laws  saj 
is  that  if  a  person  goes  to  prison,  i 
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must  be  for  a  more  determinate,  or  at 
least  less  variable,  sentence.  In  short, 
these  are  not  "mandatory  prison"  laws. 

The  scholarly  studies  that  suggest 
that  crime  rates  will  be  lower,  other 
things  being  equal,  where  the  probabil- 
ity of  apprehension  and  punishment  is 
higher  continue  to  accumulate.  There 
are  now  perhaps  two  dozen  studies 
done  with  United  States  data  and  sev- 
eral using  data  from  England  and  Can- 
ada. But  there  remain  some  method- 
ological difficulties  that  prevent  one 
from  saying  that  these  studies  prove 
that  sanctions  deter  crime.  The  major 
problem  arises  out  of  the  possibility 
that  crimes  "deter"  sanctions.  For  ex- 
ample, if  crime  rates  rise  rapidly,  the 
criminal-justice  system,  especially  the 
courts  and  prisons,  may  become  so 
overloaded  with  cases  that,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  deluge,  judges  start 
letting  more  and  more  persons  off  with 
no  penalty.  To  an  outside  observer,  it 
would  appear  that  crime  rates  are  go- 
ing up  because  sentences  are  becoming 
less  common  when,  in  fact,  the  reverse 
is  true. 

I  am  reasonably  confident  that,  oth- 
er things  being  equal  (such  as  econom- 
ic conditions,  especially  the  employ- 
ment rates  of  young  males),  more 
certain  penalties  and  a  higher  risk  of 
apprehension  will  in  fact  reduce  some- 
what rates  of  property  crime.  My  own 
research  on  police  effects  on  crime 
rates,  together  with  studies  by  Daniel 
Nagin  on  the  effect  of  penalties  on  draft 
evasion  during  the  Vietnam  war,  by 
Kenneth  Wolpin  on  the  consequences 
for  English  crime  rates  of  changing  the 
risks  of  punishment,  and  by  other 
scholars  studying  different  aspects  of 
the  problem,  are  all  consistent  with  that 
belief.  A  special  panel  (on  which  I 
served)  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  wrestled  with  this  issue 
and  is  producing  an  appropriately  cau- 
tious report,  suggesting  ways  in  which 
the  deterrence  hypothesis  can  be  put 
to  better  tests. 

But  suppose,  as  i  think  quite  likely, 
that  more  certain  penalties  will  deter 
crime.  Is  it  possible,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, to  produce  greater  certainty?  The 
best  answer  seems  to  be  a  guarded  yes, 
though  so  far  that  can  only  be  said  for 
certain  crimes  under  certain  circum- 
stances. For  example,  the  so-called 
Rockefeller  drug  law  in  New  York  State 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  persons  going  to  prison  for  sell- 


ing an  ounce  or  more  of  heroin  from 
46  percent  before  the  law  to  94  percent 
after  it  was  implemented.  Whether  this 
change  affected  the  amount  of  drug 
dealing  on  the  streets  is  far  less  clear. 


EVEN  if  NEW  sentencing  laws  do 
not  deter  would-be  criminals, 
they  may  affect  crime  rates  by 
taking  known  repeaters  off  the 
streets  for  extended  periods  of  time, 
thus  sparing  society  the  crimes  that 
might  have  been  committed  by  them. 
Criminologists  call  this  the  "incapac- 
itation effect"  to  distinguish  it  from 
deterrence. 

To  calculate  what  incapacitative  ef- 
fect on  crime  rates  new  sentencing  laws 
will  have,  one  must  know,  among  oth- 
er things,  how  many  persons  will  be  in 
prison  and  for  how  long,  and  how 
many  crimes  those  persons  would  have 
committed  if  they  had  been  left  on  the 
streets.  The  determinate-  and  the  man- 
datory-sentencing laws  tell  us  how  long 
convicts  will  be  in  prison,  but  we  have 
only  a  crude  idea  of  how  many  people 
will  be  serving  those  sentences  and 
only  a  vague  notion  of  the  number  of 
crimes  such  persons  commit  each  year 
while  free. 

Based  on  studies  of  a  large  group  of 
young  men  by  Marvin  Wolfgang  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  we  are  fair- 
ly confident  that  a  small  proportion  of 
offenders  commits  a  large  proportion 
of  the  more  serious  crimes.  But,  be- 
cause of  our  maddeningly  inadequate 
statistics,  we  don't  really  know  how 
long  and  how  frequently  these  chronic 
offenders  are  in  prison.  And  we  shall 
never  know  for  certain  how  many- 
crimes  they  commit  while  free;  at  best, 
we  can  only  know  how  many  times  they 
are  arrested. 

Still,  some  informed  guesses  are  pos- 
sible. The  first  serious  study  of  the  in- 
capacitative effect  of  prison  was  pub- 
lished two  years  ago.  That  study  sug- 
gested that  the  average  offender  com- 
mitted ten  crimes  per  year.  More  recent 
studies  suggest  that  the  number  may 
be  closer  to  two.  If  the  true  figure  is 
ten,  then  doubling  the  average  num- 
ber of  years  served  by  a  convicted  of- 
fender would  cut  the  crime  rate  by  27 
percent;  if  the  true  value  is  two,  how- 
ever, then  doubling  time  served  would 
reduce  crime  by  only  10  percent.  (This 
calculation  ignores  whatever  additional 
crime  reduction  might  occur  because 
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Tinta  California 
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A  varietal  Port  wine  with  the 
character  of  the  celebrated  Tinta 
Madeira  grape  is  rarely  produced 
in  California.  Although  this  is  the 
grape  used  in  the  choicest  wines 
of  Portugal,  it  is  not  widely  planted 
here.  However,  we  have  found  that 
a  few  vineyards  near  our  winery 


in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  ideal 
for  this  splendid  grape,  and  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  make  a  truly 
unique  California  dessert  wine. 

Of  course,  the  grape  is  only 
part  of  the  story  of  ourTinta 
Cream  Port.  The  rest  is  time  and 
skill.  As  the  wines  mature,  only 
certain  casks  will  develop  the 
particular  lusciousness  that  we 
seek.  The  final  blend  will  be 
chosen  from  these,  so  that  each 
bottle  has  the  same  delicious, 
deep,  smooth  quality  and  the  fine, 
garnet  red  color. 

We  believe  you  will  find 
The  Christian  Brothers  Tinta 
Cream  Port  is  a  wine  worthy  of  the 
finest  occasion  — to 
be  sipped  after  a 
great  meal,  or  to  be 
opened  for  your 
best  friends. 

Because  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  grape, 
and  the  leisurely  time 
it  takes  to  develop,  Tinta  Cream 
Port  is  not  always  available.  Should 
you  have  trouble  finding  it  at  your 
wine  merchant's,  you  may  write 
to  me. 

Cellarmaster 
The  Christian  Brothers® 
Napa  Valley,  California  94558 
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of  the  deterrent  effects  of  longer  sen- 
tences on  would-be  criminals.) 

Ideally,  we  might  prefer  to  give  long 
sentences  to  repeat  offenders  (who,  if 
left  free,  would  commit  many  crimes 
each  year)  and  short  or  no  sentences 
to  one-time  or  casual  offenders.  This 
would  make  for  the  most  efficient  use 
of  expensive  prison  space  and,  in  ad- 
dition, would  reduce  the  chances  of 
casual  criminals  being  mingled  with 
hardened  ones.  To  a  great  extent,  this 
is  what  most  judges  now  attempt  to  do. 
Almost  every  study  of  sentencing  indi- 
cates that  persons  with  long  criminal 
records  get  longer  sentences  than  per- 
sons with  shorter  records  who  commit 
the  same  offense.  Whether  we  can  do 
a  better  job  by  applying  more  system- 
atic information  to  the  task  of  identi- 
fying repeaters  is  not  clear,  however. 
For  one  thing,  we  do  not  have  good 
information  on  how  many  crimes  per- 
sons have  actually  committed,  only  in- 
formation on  how  many  times  they 
have  been  arrested.  For  another,  many 
of  the  most  serious  offenders  are  ju- 
veniles, who  by  law  may  not  be  kept  in 
custody  beyond  a  certain  age  (often 
twenty-one)  no  matter  what  they  have 
done. 


Even  though  most  of  the  ma- 
jor proposals  for  new  sentenc- 
ing laws  have  yet  to  be  enact- 
ed, the  prison  population  is 
already  rising  rapidly.  The  great  de- 
cline that  occurred  during  the  1960s, 
although  the  crime  rate  was  going 
up,  has  now  been  reversed.  From  a 
postwar  high  of  213,000  adults  in  state 
and  federal  prison  in  1960,  the  num- 
bers fell  more  or  less  steadily  to  196,000 
in  1972.  The  following  year  they  start- 
ed up  and  increased  by  10  percent  or 
more  in  each  of  the  following  years 
until  now  the  prison  population  (as 
of  the  end  of  1976)  is  officially  count- 
ed at  265,671. 

Prison  populations  went  down  while 
crime  rates  were  going  up  rapidly: 
now  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  crime 
has  begun  to  slow,  and  without  any 
fundamental  change  in  sentencing  laws, 
prison  populations  have  shot  up.  Why? 
Frankly,  no  one  knows  for  certain.  One 
possibility  is  that  judges,  out  of  their 
own  beliefs  or  in  reaction  to  public 
criticism,  have  become  tougher.  No 
doubt  that  is  true  in  some  cases,  but 
since  we  have  almost  no  good  informa- 


tion on  sentencing  practices,  we  can- 
not say  whether  this  accounts  for  most 
or  only  some  of  the  change. 

Another  possibility  is  that  the  vast 
crop  of  new  young  offenders  who  came 
of  age  in  the  1960s  (as  a  result  of  the 
baby  boom  after  World  War  II)  be- 
gan to  accumulate  longer  and  longer 
arrest  records  so  that  judges  who  ini- 
tially gave  them  probation  or  sus- 
pended sentences  when  they  first  ap- 
peared in  court  are  now  giving  them 
prison  terms  as  a  reward  for  their  fe- 
lonious diligence.  In  short,  the  judges 
may  not  have  changed,  but  the  offend- 
ers have:  the  baby  boom  produced  more 
juvenile  one-time  losers  in  the  1960s 
but  more  adult  three-time  losers  in  the 
1970s.  (Whether  the  one-time  losers 
would  have  become  three-time  losers  if 
they  had  been  treated  more  severely 
in  the  first  place  is  hard  to  say.) 

If  we  cannot  explain  precisely  why 
the  prison  population  is  larger,  we  can 
say  with  some  confidence  that  it  has 
changed  in  composition.  Increasingly, 
prison  has  been  reserved  for  only  the 
most  serious  offenders.  Persons  con- 
victed of  homicide,  robbery,  and  as- 
sault accounted  for  one-third  of  the 
prison  population  in  1960  but  nearly 
one-half  by  1974.  The  percentage  of 
prisoners  who  are  nonviolent  felons — 
burglars,  auto  thieves,  and  larcenists 
— has  declined,  as  has  the  percentage 
who  are  "white-collar"  criminals  (em- 
bezzlers, forgers,  and  defrauders  I .  Only 
a  small  fraction  of  all  prisoners — 
about  6  percent — are  there  for  dealing 
in  marijuana  or  for  merely  possessing 
a  drug. 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  offend- 
er ought  to  be  in  prison  is  a  complex 
one.  It  will  not  do  to  parrot  the  phrase, 
uttered  by  some  prison  reformers,  that 
only  10  or  15  percent  of  all  inmates 
"need"  to  be  in  prison.  To  decide  on 
who  "needs"  to  be  in  prison,  one  must 
first  decide  on  the  purpose  of  prison. 
If  it  is  only  to  restrain  the  uncontrol- 
lably violent  offender,  then  it  is  true 
that  most  inmates  could  be  safely  re- 
leased. But  one  would  also  have  to 
release  John  Mitchell,  H.  R.  Halde- 
man,  and  John  Ehrlichman  (they  are 
scarcely  violent),  and  one  would  never 
have  imprisoned  Jimmy  Hoffa  or  any 
one  of  several  dozen  corrupt  state  legis- 
lators, mayors,  and  businessmen. 

If  prison  exists  only  to  incapacitate 
persons  who,  if  left  free,  would  con- 
tinue to  commit  crimes,  then  white. 


middle-aged,  middle-class  wife-mur- 
derers should  be  released  instantly 
and  black,  young,  drug-addicted  auto 
thieves  should  be  kept  locked  up  in- 
definitely. It  is  virtually  a  statistical 
certainty  that  the  former  will  not  kill 
again  but  that  the  latter  will  steal 
again.  But  the  result  is  obviously  lu 
dicrous:  we  are,  by  such  a  policy,  in 
effect  saying  that  a  human  life  is  worth 
nothing,  and  a  stolen  car  is  worth  ev- 
erything. 

If  prison  exists  only  to  deter  would- 
be  criminals,  then  one  would  confine 
convicted  offenders  only  if  one  believed 
that  would-be  offenders  notice  this  and 
take  it  into  account  in  deciding  wheth 
er  to  commit  crimes  themselves.  If  one 
were  fairly  certain  that  no  one  knew 
whether  anyone  went  to  prison  for  a 
crime,  there  would  be  no  point  in  sen 
tencing  anyone.  If  people  began  tc 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  prison  sane 
tion,  it  would  be  far  cheaper  simply  tc 
mount  a  public-relations  campaign  ir 
which  you  claimed  that  people  go  tc 
prison  for  committing  crimes  even  il 
scarcely  anyone  does. 

Even  more  perversely,  a  purely  de 
terrent  theory  of  punishment  would 
justify  penalties  that  in  many  cases 
bore  no  relationship  to  the  gravity  ol 
the  offense.  In  Boston,  the  shame  ol 
being  caught  is  enough  to  deter  mosl 
residents  from  stealing  a  bottle  of  co- 
gnac from  the  corner  liquor  store,  bul 
probably  only  a  jail  sentence  would 
keep  them  from  double-parking  in  fronl 
of  the  store.  Should  we.  on  grounds 
of  deterrence,  scold  the  thieves  but  jail 
the  double-parkers? 

If  prison  has  any  single  purpose,  il 
is  to  punish,  which  is  to  say,  to  do  jus- 
tice. It  is  not  deterrence  or  incapacita- 
tion that  justifies  people  being  im- 
prisoned: it  is  being  convicted  of  a 
crime  that  justifies  it.  Having  decided 
to  punish  lawbreakers,  we  are  then  en- 
titled to  ask  what  deterrent  or  inca- 
pacitativ  e  effects  that  decision  will  have 
and  to  adjust,  at  the  margin,  the  swift- 
ness, certainty,  and  perhaps  severity  ol 
that  punishment  to  maximize  deterrent 
or  incapacitative  objectives  while  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  fundamental 
premise  that,  as  Andrew  von  Hirseh 
has  put  it  in  the  title  of  his  book 
the  choice  of  punishments  should  be 
based  on  "doing  justice."  If  we  do 
justice  to  all,  we  shall.  I  suspect,  also 
cut  crime.  □ 
HARPER'S/NOVEMBER  1977 
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NO-FAULT  IS  TOO  GOOD 
AN  IDEA  NOT  TO  IMPROVE 

UPON  IT. 

No -fault  was  the  first  real  innovation  in  the  sticky 
field  of  settling  automobile  claims. 

The  people  liked  it;  we  liked  it;  the  Department  of 

Transportation  liked  it. 

Each  state  ( 16  at 
latest  count  containing 
60%  of  all  insured  vehi- 
cles) that  adopted  it 
varied  the  rules  accord- 
ing to  its  local  needs. 

And  that  worked 
out  for  the  best,  too. 

If  something  could 
be  done  to  make  no-fault 
better,  most  people  agree 
that  it's  in  raising  the 
no- fault  limit. 

What  with  infla- 
tion, and  rising  costs  in 
general,  a  higher  thresh- 
old would  mean  more 
claims  would  be  settled  more  quickly.  And  possibly  reduce 
costs  for  everyone. 

What  do  you  think?  We  at  The  Travelers  would  like 
to  know.  Just  write  our  Office  of  Consumer  Information, 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115.  Or  dial,  toll-free, 
800-243-019L  In  Connecticut,  call 
collect,  277-6565. 


THE  TRAVELERS 

Raising  our  voice,  not  just  our  rates. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company,  and  Affiliated  Companies,  Hartford,  Conn.  061 15. 


THE  DISCUS  THROWER 


Do  not  go  gentle 

15PY  ON  my  patients.  Chirr :  - 
a  doctor  to  observe  his  tiients 
by  any  mean?  and  ::om  any 
stance,  that  he  rr:_~t  the  more 
fully  assemble  evidenc  e '  So  I  stand 
in  ike  doorways  of  hosrital  rooms  and 
gaze.  Oh.  it  is  not  aS  that  furtive  an 
act.  Those  in  bed  need  only  look  up 
to  discover  m-.   Sat  they  never  do. 

From  the  d  rway  of  Room  342  the 
man  in  the*  bed  seems  deeply  tanned. 
Blue  eves  ar.d  close-cropped  white  hair 
give  him  the  appearance  of  vigor  and 
good  health.  But  I  know  that  his  skin 
is  not  brown  from  the  sun.  It  is  rusted, 
rather,  in  the  last  stage  of  containing 
the  vile  repose  within.  And  the  blue 
eyes  are  frosted,  looking  inward  like 
the  windows  of  a  snowbound  cottage. 
This  man  is  blind.  This  man  is  also 
legless — the  right  leg  missing  from 
midthigh  down,  the  left  from  just  be- 
low the  knee.  It  gives  him  the  look  of 
a  bonsai,  roots  and  branches  pruned 
into  the  dwarfed  facsimile  of  a  great 
tree- 
Propped  on  pillows,  he  cups  his  right 
thigh  in  both  hands.  Now-  and  then  he 
shakes  his  bead  as  though  acknowledg- 
ing the  intensity  of  his  suffering.  In  all 
::'  this  he  makes  no  sound.  Is  he  mute 
as  well  as  blind? 

The  room  in  which  he  dwells  is  emp- 
:  all  possessions — no  get-well  cards. 
smalL  private  caches  of  food,  day-old 
flowers,  slippers,  all  the  usual  kick- 
sr.i  the  sickroom  There  is  only 


the  bed,  a  chair,  a  nightstand.  and  a 
tray  on  wheels  that  can  be  sw-ung 
across  his  lap  for  meals. 

What  TIME  Is  IT?"  he  asks. 
"Three  o'clock." 
"Morning    or  after- 
noon?" 
"Afternoon." 

He  is  silent.  There  is  nothing  else  he 
wants  to  know. 

"How  are  you?"  I  say. 

"Who  is  it?"  he  asks. 

it"?  the  doctor.  How  do  you  feel?" 

He  does  not  answer  right  away. 

"Feel?"  he  says. 

"I  hope  you  feel  better,"  I  say. 

I  press  the  button  at  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

"Down  you  go."  I  say. 

"Yes.  down."  he  says. 

He  falls  back  upon  the  bed  awkward- 
ly. His  stumps,  unweighted  by  legs  and 
feet,  rise  in  the  air.  presenting  them- 
selves. I  unwrap  the  bandages  from 
the  stumps,  and  begin  to  cut  aw  ay  the 
black  scabs  and  the  dead,  glazed  fat 
with  scissors  and  forceps.  A  shard  of 
white  bone  comes  loose.  I  pick  it  away. 
I  wash  the  wounds  with  disinfectant 
and  redress  the  stumps.  .All  this  w  hile, 
he  does  not  speak.  What  is  he  thinking 
behind  those  lids  that  do  not  blink? 
Is  he  remembering  a  time  when  he  w  as 

Richard  Selzrr.  a  surgeon,  is  the  author  oi 
Mortal  Lessons. 


bv  Richard  Selzer 


whole?  Does  he  dream  of  feet?  Of 
when  his  body  was  not  a  rotting  log? 

He  lies  solid  and  inert.  In  spite  of 
everything,  he  remains  impressive,  as 
though  he  were  a  sailor  standing 
athwart  a  slanting  deck. 

"Anvthins  more  I  can  do  for  vou?" 
I  ask. 

For  a  long  moment  he  is  silent 

"Yes."  he  says  at  last  and  without 
the  least  irony.  "You  can  bring  me  a 
pair  of  shoes." 

In  the  corridor,  the  head  nurse  is 
waiting  for  me. 

"We  have  to  do  something  about 
him"  she  says.  "Every  morning  he  or- 
ders scrambled  eggs  for  breakfast,  and. 
instead  of  eating  them,  he  picks  up  the 
plate  and  throws  it  against  the  wall." 

"Throws  his  plate?" 

"Nasty.  That's  what  he  is.  No  w  on- 
der his  family  doesn't  come  to  visit. 
They  probably  can't  stand  him  any 
more  than  we  can." 

She  is  waiting  for  me  to  do  some- 
thins. 

"Well?" 

"Weil  see."  I  say. 

THE  NEXT  morning  I  am  wait- 
ing in  the  corridor  when  the 
kitchen  delivers  his  breakfast 
I  w  atch  the  aide  place  the  tray 
on  the  stand  and  swing  it  across  his 
lap.  She  presses  the  button  to  raise  the 
head  of  the  bed.  Then  she  leaves. 


In  time  the  man  reaches  to  find  the 
rim  of  the  tray,  then  on  to  find  the 
dome  of  the  covered  dish.  He  lifts 
off  the  cover  and  places  it  on  the  stand. 
He  fingers  across  the  plate  until  he 
probes  the  eggs.  He  lifts  the  plate  in 
both  hands,  sets  it  on  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand,  centers  it,  balances  it.  He 
hefts  it  up  and  down  slightly,  getting 
the  feel  of  it.  Abruptly,  he  draws  back 
his  right  arm  as  far  as  he  can. 

There  is  the  crack  of  the  plate  break- 
ing against  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed  and  the  small  wet  sound  of  the 
scrambled  eggs  dropping  to  the  floor. 

And  then  he  laughs.  It  is  a  sound 
you  have  never  heard.  It  is  something 
new  under  the  sun.  It  could  cure  cancer. 

Out  in  the  corridor,  the  eyes  of  the 
head  nurse  narrow. 

"Laughed,  did  he?" 

She  writes  something  down  on  her 
clipboard. 

A  second  aide  arrives,  brings  a  sec- 
ond breakfast  tray,  puts  it  on  the 
nightstand,  out  of  his  reach.  She  looks 
over  at  me  shaking  her  head  and  mak- 
ing her  mouth  go.  I  see  that  we  are  to 
be  accomplices. 

"I've  got  to  feed  you,"  she  says  to 
the  man. 

"Oh,  no  you  don't,"  the  man  says. 

"Oh,  yes  I  do,"  the  aide  says,  "after 
the  way  you  just  did.  Nurse  says  so." 

"Get  me  my  shoes,'"  the  man  says. 

"Here's  oatmeal,"  the  aide  says. 
"Open."  And  she  touches  the  spoon  to 
his  lower  lip. 

"I  ordered  scrambled  eggs,"  says  the 
man. 

"That's  right,"  the  aide  says. 
I  step  forward. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  I  say. 
"Who  are  vou?"  the  man  asks. 


I 


N  THE  EVENING  I  go  once  more 
to  that  ward  to  make  my  rounds. 
The  head  nurse  reports  to  me 
that  Room  542  is  deceased.  She 
I  has  discovered  this  quite  by  accident, 
|:  she  says.  No,  there  had  been  no  sound. 
I  Nothing.  It's  a  blessing,  she  says. 

I  go  into  his  room,  a  spy  looking  for 
i  secrets.  He  is  still  there  in  his  bed.  His 
,  face  is  relaxed,  grave,  dignified.  After 
I  a  while,  I  turn  to  leave.  My  gaze  sweeps 
the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  I 
i  see  the  place  where  it  has  been  re- 
I  peatedly  washed,  where  the  wall  looks 
very  clean  and  very  white.  □ 
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Kahlua.  Coffee  Liqueur  from  Sunny  Mexico  53  Proof 

Maidstone  Wine  &  Spirits  Inc.,  116  N  Robertson.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90048 


Japanese  Art 
Calendar*^ 


JAL's  1978  art  calendar  features  a  stun- 
ning collection  of  Japan's  rarest  art 
treasures.  Shown  is  the  April  selection, 
the  statue  of  Yakushi  Myorai.  All  illustra- 
tions are  in  full  color  and  the  large 
format  (12"  x  17")  makes  them  suitable 
for  framing.  To  order,  send  only  $4.50 
with  the  coupon  below.  The  edition  is 
strictly  limited,  so  avoid  disappointment 
by  returning  the  coupon  with  your 
check  today.  (Mo  cash,  please.) 


JAPAA/  AIR  LINES 


I    Japan  Air  Lines,  P.O.  Box  777,  Burlingame,  California  94010 

I  enclose  $  ($4.50  per  calendar.  No  cash,  please.) 


P!     e  rush 


.calendar(s)  postpaid  by  first  class  mail. 


,ddress_ 
City  


Tel 


_State_ 


Zip- 


DECADE. 

THE  TASTE  THAT  TOOK 
EN  YEARS  TO  MAKE. 


hnginally,  you  couldn't  get  real  cigarette 
ste  without  what  has  come  to  be  known 
tobacco  'tar'  The  problem  of  reducing 
lis  'tar'  to  5  mg.  while  maintaining 
ste  is  enormous. 

That's  why,  when  we  set  out  to 
ork,  we  didn't  give  ourselves  a  time 
nit.  It's  a  good  thing.  Because  it  took  us 
n  years  to  develop  a  "Total  System" 
pable  of  delivering  truly  satisfying  taste 
a  5  mg.  'tar'  cigarette. 

What  we  mean  by 
"Total  System'.' 

A  high  filtration  low  'tar'  cigarette 
a  complex  system  of  interacting  parts. 

The  tobacco.  The  filter.  And  even 
.e  paper. 

Our  objective  was  to  focus  on  all 
ese  parts  and  arrange  them  in  perfect 
ilance  with  each  other.  Only  by  concen- 
3ting  on  the  parts  were  we  able  to 
:rfect  the  whole. 


The  Tobacco.  "Flavor  Packing" 
plus  fifteen  tobaccos 
boost  taste. 

We've  developed  a  system  called 
"Flav  or  Packing"  that  allows  us  to  concen- 
trate a  special  patented  tobacco  flavorant 
in  each  Decade  cigarette. 

This  is  in  addition  to  our  special 
taste  blend  of  fifteen  fine  tobaccos, 
including  exotic  Turkish,  full  bodied 
Burley,  and  Bright,  a  tobacco  known  for 
its  smoothness. 

The  Filter. 
Unique  "Taste  Channel"  gives 
first  puff  impact. 

The  Decade  filter  is  a  combination 
of  modern  laser  technology,  plus  our 
own  exclusive  research  design.  Simply, 
we've  created  a  channel  within  the  filter 
to  give  you  that  first  puff  impact  you've 
come  to  expect  from  only  the  higher  'tar' 
cigarettes.  Which  means  you  get  taste 
from  first  puff  to  last. 

The  Paper.  High  porosity 
paper  controls  burn  rate. 

For  Decade  we  use  only  high 
porosity  cigarette  paper.  Ordinary  paper 
inhibits  the  burn  rate,  which  can  dimin- 
ish the  taste  and  create  the  need  to  pull 
harder  when  you  drag. 

With  Decides  high  porosity 
paper  however,  you  get  an  eff  icient  burn 
rate  that  deliv  ers  optimum  taste  with  a 
minimum  of 'tar.' 


The  result. 
A  completely  new  kind  of  low 
'tar'  cigarette. 

So  try  a  pack  of  Decade  for 
yourself.  Regular  or  Menthol.  And 
after  one  taste  we  think  you'll  agree 
that  our  last  10  years  were  well  worth 
the  effort. 
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Regular  and  Menthol. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Yc  ur  Health 


5  mg.  "tar",  0.5  mg.  nicotine  ave. 
©Liggett  Group  inc.  1977  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


MEXICAN  TRANSFER 


A  long-awaited  treaty  to  return  American  prisoners  leaves  them  no  better  off         by  Peter  Meyei 


JT  ■  ^  HE  treaty  was  hailed  as 
I  something  of  a  great  Yanki 
hope.  It  was  as  unprecedented 
as  it  was  long  awaited.  After 
years  of  fruitless  debate,  it  represented 
the  first  concrete  proposal  to  get  Amer- 
icans out  of  "infamous"  south-of-the- 
border  prisons.  And  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  1976,  when  the  prisoner-transfer 
agreement  was  initialed  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  La  Torre  de  Tla- 
telolco,  the  rumor  around  the  Mexican 
jails  was  "We'll  be  home  by  Christ- 
mas." The  rumor,  however,  was  as  mis- 
guided as  the  fanfare  that  preceded  it. 

At  first  the  accord  seemed  to  be  a 
dignified  solution  to  a  dirty,  knotty 
problem.  Over  the  years  the  hundreds 
of  arrested  Americans  had  come  to  be 
the  focus  of  a  minor  human-rights 
cause  celebre,  as  the  ugly  stories  of 
rat-infested  dungeons  and  torture  with 
cattle  prods  slowly  filtered  across  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  State  Department, 
in  deference  to  Mexican  sovereignty, 
time  and  again  protested  that  its  hands 
were  tied.  Frustrated,  some  Americans 
acted  on  their  own.  Many  lost  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  Mexican  mordida, 
the  commonplace  practice  of  bribery. 
Others  botched  escape  attempts,  land- 
ing in  solitary  confinement  after  their 
remedial  torture  sessions.  When  a  Tex- 
as doctor  last  year  hired  an  ex-Marine 


to  free  his  son,  the  soldier  captured  the 
headlines  by  slipping  across  the  Mexi- 
can border  in  the  dark  of  night  and 
successfully  storming  a  Piedras  Ne- 
gras  prison. 

The  treaty,  "on  the  execution  of 
penal  sentences,"  was  much  more  civil- 
ized. American  nationals  would  simply 
be  allowed  to  serve  their  Mexican  jail 
terms  in  United  States  penal  institu- 
tions. (Mexican  citizens  jailed  in  this 
country  would  have  the  reciprocal 
right,  but  no  great  rush  to  the  south 
was  anticipated.) 

Criminologists  praised  the  treaty  as 
a  major  step  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  criminals  and  stressed  the  advan- 
tages to  the  offender  of  incarceration 
near  his  family  and  friends,  and  in  his 
own  culture.  Diplomats  could  indulge 
in  some  self-congratulation  for  having 
created  a  plan  which  soothed  the  sen- 
sitivities of  irate  Americans  but  did 
not  call  for  the  Marines  to  reinvade 
the  halls  of  Montezuma.  Mexicans 
could  be  pleased  at  retaining  their 
sovereignty  and  also  hopeful  that  U.S. 
Congressmen  would  quit  their  unneigh- 
borly  "Mexico  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health"  exhortations.  Even  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  more  than 
600  prisoners — who  possess  a  fervor 
reminiscent  of  that  of  the  parents  of 
Peter  Meyer  is  a  free-lance  journalist. 


Vietnam-era  POWs — relented  enougr 
to  telegraph  Presidents  Ford  and  Eche 
verria  their  "deepest  gratitude."  If  th< 
Mexican  plan  succeeded,  then  Colom 
bia,  Bolivia,  Turkey,  and  some  seventy 
five  other  countries  might  eventually 
be  persuaded  to  give  up  their  1,60( 
imprisoned  U.S.  nationals. 

Christmas  1976  came  and  passed 
The  Mexican  Congress  ratified  thi 
treaty  on  December  30,  but  it  was  no 
until  February  15  that  President  Car 
ter  finally  sent  the  agreement  to  Con 
gress,  recommending  "favorable  con 
sideration  ...  at  an  early  date."  Ex 
perts  began  to  predict  that  the  "home 
coming"  would  begin  "as  early  a 
June."  In  March  Secretary  of  Stat 
Vance  reported  to  Congress  that  extor 
tion  and  physical  abuse  of  American 
was  continuing.  However,  "on  the  mor 
positive  side,"  wrote  Vance,  "th 
United  States  and  Mexico  have  coe 
eluded  successful  negotiations  on 
treaty."  By  June  only  the  most  opti 
mistic  observers  believed  there  woul 
be  a  transfer  by  September,  if  at  al 
The  treaty  had  become  entangled  i: 
increasing  skepticism.  It  was  beginnin 
to  look  less  and  less  like  a  support  fo 
human  rights  than  like  a  smoke  scree: 
for  their  violation,  and  its  appe£ 
seemed  to  some  to  be  curiously  roote< 
in  its  odds-on  chances  of  failure. 

A  bevy  of  government  experts  wa 
bedeviled  by  the  complexities  of  th 
treaty.  Lawyers  in  the  Justice  Deparl 
ment,  authorized  to  draw  up  the  legisla 
tion  necessary  to  implement  the  treat) 
were  quickly  mired  in  "a  lot  of  pro! 
lems  we'd  never  come  across  before. 
They  wrote  seven  draft  proposals  be 
fore  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  ser 
a  recommendation  to  the  Senate  in  lat 
April,  months  behind  schedule.  Th 
State  Department  had  "dedicated  thoi 
sands  of  hours"  to  the  treaty  befoi 
the  Justice  Department  even  receive 
it,  yet  still  was  unsure  of  its  constiti 
tionality.  The  American  Law  Divisio 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  was  mai 
dated  to  study  the  treaty  "with  an  ey 
|  to  delineating  the  legal  issues  raised. 
a  One  of  the  more  disturbing  conclusion 
w  of  the  thirty-six-page  report  was  thf 
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Get  ready  for  the 1980s 
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Get  ready  for  the  1980s 

If  you  put  your  ear  to  the  ground, 
you  can  hear  the  1 980s  heading  this 
way 

We  know,  because  keeping  an  ear 
to  the  ground  is  one  of  the  things 
New  Times  does  best  Maybe  better 
than  any  other  magazine 

Something  new  is  taking  shape  out 
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MEXICAN  TRANSFER  

"if  the  Mexican  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  conviction  of  any  transferred 
American  prisoner  did  not  involve  all 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees  re- 
quired in  slate  criminal  proceedings, 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  would  ordinarily  preclude 
imprisonment  hy  the  federal  govern- 
ment." It  was  the  Mexican  neglect  of 
precisely  those  "constitutional  guaran- 
tees" that  the  Americans  detained  in 
Mexico,  their  friends  and  parent?.  Con- 
gressmen, and  journalist?  had  been 
reporting  and  railing  about  for  more 
than  two  years. 

"When  domestic  la*  experts  look  at 
[the  treaty].""  No  r.  ..-  Kittrie,  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  American  University, 
points  out.  "they  say.  'God  Almighty ! 
This  you  cannot  do. . . .  What  the  hell 
are  we  doilig  imposing  on  our  citizens 
the  crazy  criminal  laws  of  other  coun- 
tries?" ™ 


THE  proposed  agreement  is 
straightforward  enough.  By 
accepting  it.  the  United  States 
in  effect  agrees  to  be  the  penal 
agent  for  the  Mexican  judiciary  (as 
Mexico  agrees  to  carry  out  the  sen- 
tences imposed  on  its  nationals  by  an 
American  court  j.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  renounces  any  right 
to  its  own  judicial  review  of  the  Mexi- 
can arrest,  conviction,  or  sentencing 
procedure  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  sentence.  If  any  or  all  of  a  pris- 
oner's constitutional  rights  i  American 
or  Mexican  I  have  been  violated  in 
Mexico,  an  American  court  still  has 
no  right,  as  the  treaty  stipulates,  to 
"challenge,  modify  or  set  aside  sen- 
tences handed  down  by  [Mexican] 
court--."  Further,  an  American  pris- 
oner, should  he  agree  to  be  trans- 
ferred, will  be  incarcerated  in  the 
United  States  without  having  violated 
a  U-S.  law  and  without  benefit  of  the 
rights  r.vrrrally  guaranteed  a  person 
prior  to  his  imprisonment  for  a  crime 
committed  in  this  country. 

The  treaty  not  only  seems  to  pre- 
empt the  judiciary's  traditional  func- 
tion, it  also  hands  that  responsibility 
over  to  a  foreign  government  The  U.S. 
would  be  imposing  not  only  the  crim- 
inal laws  of  another  country  on  its 
citizens,  as  Professor  Kittrie  warns, 
but  also  Mexico's  arrest  and  detention 
procedures,  and  their  constitutional  re- 
quirements, or  lack  of  them.  .And  the 


possibility  that  those  laws  and  prac- 
tices are  "crazy"  only  further  muddles 
the  affair. 

The  agreement  seemed  to  be  spe- 
cially tailored  to  irk  civil  libertarians. 
The  executive  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, David  Fishlow,  wrote  the  State 
Department  Counselor  on  International 
Law,  Detlev  Vagts,  that  "while  the 
transfer  itself  may  be  entirely  consti- 
tutional, subsequent  incarceration  in 
Lnited  States  institutions  is  not.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  con- 
cept."" The  precedent.  Fishlow  argued, 
might  well  lead  to  much  more  perni- 
cious abrogations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Not  surprisingly.  Professor  Vagts. 
who  was  on  a  year's  leave  from  Har- 
vard to  direct  the  treaty  formulation, 
took  a  different  view.  He  believed  the 
accord  was  constitutional,  although  he 
told  Fishlow  that  it  would  probablv 
be  impossible  to  resolve  the  doubts 
without  an  actual  test  case.  Neverthe- 
less, the  treaty  would  not  really  vio- 
late any  rights,  argued  Vagts.  because 
a  prisoner  is  under  no  compunction  to 
submit  to  it:  the  transfer  is  totally 
voluntary  .  "The  treaty  is  a  little  like 
a  pardon.""  explained  Vagts  more  re- 
cently. "It's  giving  something  he  had 
no  right  to  have  before.  They  could 
have  stayed  in  Mexican  jails  indefi- 
nitely for  all  the  .American  legal  system 
could  do  about  it.  They're  now  given 
an  option  which  they  don't  have  to 
take  if  they  don't  want  to."  Thus,  if 
a  prisoner  is  worried  about  the  con- 
sequences of  his  consent,  he  has  every 
right  to  stay  in  Mexico.  As  Vagts  wrote 
to  Fishlow.  "I  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  Constitution  prohibits  us  from  ac- 
cepting half  a  loaf  when  that  is  all 
that  can  be  obtained." 

However.  Fishlow  would  not  accept 
the  premise.  He  doubted  seriously  that 
the  treaty  would  "provide  half  a  loaf, 
a  quarter  loaf,  or  even  a  handful  of 
crumbs."  How  knowing,  voluntary, 
and  rational  can  a  consent  be.  he  re- 
sponded, if.  on  the  one  hand,  the  con- 
stant threat  of  torture  and  extortion 
hangs  over  one's  head  in  Mexico,  and 
on  the  other,  the  only  available  option 
may  be  the  hardly  pleasurable  prospect 
of  Folsom  or  Leavenworth? 

In  the  end.  Fishlow  believes  that  the 
treaty  is  merely  a  "simplistic  solution 

to  a  complicated  set  of  problems  

And  what's  worse  is  that  you  have  a 
government  perfectly  willing  to  nego- 


tiate a  treaty  knowins  full  well  the 
American  courts  will  order  the  pris- 
oners released.  I  find  that  contempti- 
ble." Vagts  resents  that  assessment  but 
it  nevertheless  raises  an  important 
political  issue,  one  that  often  con- 
fronts the  State  Department,  and  may 
have  affected  its  diplomacy  with  the 
Mexicans. 


IN  1969  Richard  nixon  declared  an 
international  "war  on  drugs.""  The 
U-S.  government  pressured  and  ca- 
joled Mexico  into  a  cooperative 
narcotics  crackdown,  offering  and  de- 
livering millions  of  U.S.  drug-war  dol- 
lars as  an  incentive  |  S6  million  from 
1969  to  1973  and  S8  million  in  1974) . 
Mexican  prison  demography  changed 
almost  overnight.  The  Mexican  officials 
only  nibbled  at  wayward  .Americans 
before  the  "war,"  apparently  content 
to  chase  culprits  skipping  out  on  hotel 
bills — the  offense  reported  to  have  been 
committed  by  most  of  the  fewer  than 
100  Americans  in  Mexican  jails  in 
1969.  But  when  they  began  their  drag- 
net operation  the  following  year,  al- 
most twice  that  number  were  scooped 
up  on  narcotics  violations  alone.  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  agents  as- 
sisted in  "cooperative  arrests.'"  and 
Mexican  federal  police  and  customs 
agents  received  special  training  by  the 
U.S.  government.  By  February  of  this 
year  621  Americans  were  in  Mexican 
hoosegows.  498  for  violations  of  a 
narcotics  law. 

What  the  State  Department  still  tries 
to  explain  away  as  an  "unfortunate"" 
coincidence.  Rep.  Fortney  Stark  of  Cal- 
ifornia, who  began  investigating  the 
complaints  of  arrested  .Americans  in 
the  earlv  summer  of  1974.  calls  ""collu- 
sion." "1  don't  know  of  any  big  deal- 
ers in  Mexican  jails."  savs  Stark,  who 
also  prompted  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Political  and  Mil- 
itary .Affairs  to  launch  a  fourteen- 
month  investigation  in  April  1975. 
"The  typical  drug-related  prisoner  was 
the  coke-mule,  someone  who  was  of- 
fered a  couple  of  thousand  bucks  to 
go  into  Colombia  and  bring  cocaine 
back,  and  was  apprehended  while 
changing  planes  in  Mexico  City.  I  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  they  were  set  up 
in  Colombia  and  arrested  in  Mexico 
Citv  because  it  was  easier  to  get  con- 
victions there  than  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  They 
were   American    citizens,   and  DEA 
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agents  were  involved  in  it.  I  really 
believe,  though  I've  never  been  able 
to  prove  it,  that  there  was  this  collu- 
sion that  said,  'Let's  get  'em  in  Mexico 
City  'cause  we  can  really  wap  around 
there.'  " 

The  United  States  has  tried  to  ride 
the  fence,  often  finding  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  pressure  the  Mexicans  to  push 
hard  against  drug  offenses  while  press- 
ing them  to  be  more  humane  in  their 
treatment  of  the  offenders.  And  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  after  refusing  for 
so  long  to  act  on  the  prisoner  problem, 
the  State  Department  negotiated  a 
treaty  which  says  nothing  about  the 
major  portion  of  American  complaints, 
and  offers  prisoners  who  adamantly 
proclaim  their  innocence  nothing  bet- 
ter than  reimprisonment  in  the  United 
States.  Euan  the  State  Department  ad- 
mits that  the  agreement  cannot  prevent 
unwarranted  physical  abuse,  extortion, 
illegally  prolonged  detention,  and  oth- 
er presentencing  injustices.  In  short, 
the  treaty  won't  solve  the  problems 
which  prompted  its  birth,  even  if  the 
serious  constitutional  challenges  could 
be  set  aside.  Why,  then,  have  so  few 
people  voiced  any  objection  to  it? 

David  fishlow  can't  persuade 
his  organization  to  oppose 
the  treaty.  The  national  ACLU 
General  Council  voted  at  the 
end  of  March  not  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  Congressional  ratification.  Not  only 
would  defeat  of  the  treaty  "cut  off  the 
chance  to  raise  the  civil-liberties  is- 
sues," explained  an  ACLU  official  who 
preferred  anonymity,  "but  what  do  we 
gain  by  opposing  it?  Nobody  comes 
back." 

Mary  Coulter  has  carried  this  ra- 
tionale further.  For  years  she  has  been 
badgering  the  State  Department.  Her 
son  has  been  behind  Mexican  bars — 
unjustly,  she  claims — since  1973,  and 
Mrs.  Coulter  is  the  head  of  a  very 
vocal,  2,000-member  national  organi- 
zation of  parents  and  friends  of  the 
prisoners.  The  group  has  been  lobby- 
ing strenuously  for  the  treaty's  ratifi- 
cation. Yet  Mrs.  Coulter  wants  the 
proposal  passed  not  because  it  will 
work,  but  rather  because  she  ardently 
hopes  for  quite  the  opposite  result. 
"Prominent  lawyers"  have  assured  her 
that  the  agreement  will  not  sui\i\. 
court  challenge,  and  she  is  even  mak 
ing  plans  to  sue  the  U.S.  government 


for  its  role  in  jailing  "so  many  inno- 
cent Americans."  "Let's  just  get  those 
kids  back  home,"  she  says,  "then  blow 
[the  treaty]  wide  open  by  having  our 
courts  release  them."  If  it  passes  the 
Senate,  and  works  long  enough  to 
transfer  all  the  prisoners  back  home, 
then  fails,  Mrs.  Coulter  will  have  suc- 
ceeded. She  is  confident  of  trapping 
the  government  in  a  neat  Catch-22. 

Even  Professor  Vagts  had  written 
David  Fishlow  that  "the  [treaty]  ar- 
rangement was  so  novel  that  one  could 
not  be  totally  confident  of  the  out- 
come," and  went  on  to  ask  for  "at 
least  your  neutrality  in  this  effort  to 
alleviate  the  plight  of  these  prisoners." 
Fishlow  thought  this  smacked  of  sub- 


terfuge, trying  to  dupe  the  Mexicans 
into  agreeing  to  a  treaty  which  would 
never  work  in  the  United  States.  Hac 
the  State  Department,  after  years  oi 
protesting  against  any  appearance  oi 
infringing  on  Mexican  internal  affairs 
found  a  way  of  placating  all  sides  (the 
David  Fishlows  excepted)  by  devising 
a  plan  which  would  work  only  halfwa) 
—far  enough  to  get  the  prisoners  home 
not  far  enough  to  hold  them? 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  treat; 
was  so  cynically  conceived,  howevei 
cynical  it  might  appear.  In  fact,  Mrs 
Coulter's  stratagem  cannot  work.  Th< 
U.S.  government  has  written  its  owi 
Catch-22.  The  agreement  itself  con 
tains  self-destruct  clauses  which  wil 


PROBLEMS  AND  PRECEDENTS 

Some  criminologists  think  the  idea  of  transfer  is  receiving  short  shrift  in 
the  debate  over  the  Mexican-American  treaty.  "Too  many  people  believe 
that  it  all  sprang  full-grown  from  the  head  of  Zeus  when  the  Mexican  For- 
eign Affairs  Secretary  sat  down  with  Kissinger  in  the  spring  of  1976,"  com- 
plains Judith  Weintraub,  executive  secretary  of  the  United  Nations-affiliated 
Alliance  of  Non-Governmental  Organizations  in  Crime  Prevention  and  Crim- 
inal Justice. 

Scant  attention  has  been  given  to  the  initialing  of  an  almost  identical 
treaty  with  Canada  on  March  2 — now  going  through  the  same  ratification 
process  as  the  Mexican  agreement — even  though  negotiations  with  the  Cana- 
dians began  as  early  as  the  end  of  1975,  more  than  six  months  before  Mex- 
ico was  reported  to  have  proffered  the  transfer  idea. 

There  are  older  precedents  among  European  nations,  where  for  years 
prisoners  have  been  passed  across  borders  without  formal  treaties,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  individual  states  transfer  offenders  in  America.  In  1957  the 
Council  of  Europe  established  detailed  guidelines  for  a  unified  transnational 
approach  to  problems  of  crime  and  criminal  justice  as  millions  of  laborers 
traversed  national  boundaries  in  search  of  work.  In  1963  four  Scandina- 
vian countries  agreed  to  transfer  imprisoned  foreign  nationals,  and  hundreds 
of  prisoners  are  annually  shuffled  about  with  no  major  problems.  Spain 
signed  a  similar  accord  with  Denmark  in  1972. 

The  chairman  of  the  Alliance  for  Non-Governmental  Organizations,  Don- 
ald Goff,  fears  that  the  Mexican-American  proposal  is  being  undermined  by 
provincial,  self-serving  analyses.  "I'm  not  one  to  spout  rhetoric  about  the 
poor,  innocent  youngster  being  mistreated  in  a  Mexican  jail,"  he  says,  "but 
the  real  issue  here,  from  a  worldwide  perspective,  is  one  of  rehabilitation; 
and  it  springs  from  the  post-World  War  II  phenomenon  of  labor  migration, 
not  middle-class  college  kids  off  on  a  toot." 

The  European  situation,  however,  differs  from  America's  in  two  important 
respects.  The  Europeans  are,  first  of  all,  not  strapped  with  a  comprehensive 
Bill  of  Rights  and  thus  do  not  require  a  prisoner's  consent  to  effect  a 
transfer.  Second,  as  Goff  himself  implied,  the  Americans  are  predominantly 
"kids  off  on  a  toot,"  80  percent  of  all  U.S.  citizens  jailed  abroad  being 
drug  offenders  and  not,  as  is  the  European  experience,  common  laborers 
who  have  committed  crimes  of  the  garden  variety.  In  the  agreement  with 
Mexico,  the  United  States  has  attempted  to  ameliorate  the  first  with  a  volun- 
tas onsent  clause,  but  has  ignored  the  second  and  tried  to  offer  a  penal 
solution  for  what  is  really  a  political  problem. 
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lisappoint  anyone's  hopes  for  a  mass 
'  I  >risoner  transfer  to  the  U.S.  and  a 
m  subsequent  mass  release, 
ol  I     First  is  the  requirement  that  a  trans- 
»!    er  have  the  consent  of  all  three  par- 
r>,  |  ies — the  sending  state,  the  receiving 
H  tate,  and  the  prisoner.  And  as  Vagts 
ng  U  xplains,  "We  will  be  very  cautious 
ay   ibout  bringing  back  people  we  regard 
ie,  I  is  serious  offenders  until  we  are  ab- 
;  iolutely  sure  the  treaty  will  withstand 
it)   institutional   challenges."   The  first 
ei   vrit  of  habeas  corpus  brought  to  an 
re,   \merican  court  will  no  doubt  have  the 
e  i  ame  effect  on  the  treaty  as  a  resolution 
dI  o  send  Red  Chinese  troops  to  Russia 
a    night  have  on  a  United  Nations  Secu- 
fl  ity  Council  debate. 
-J    Second,  even  in  the  event  that  an 
I  Vmerican  court  would  order  a  trans- 
ji  erred  prisoner  released,  there  is  no 
;uarantee  he  would  remain  free.  The 
I  »roposed  enabling  legislation  says,  "He 
,  |  nay  be  returned  to  the  country  which 
,  j  mposed  the  sentence  for  the  purpose 
.  I  »f  completing  the  sentence."  Again 
:  /agts  advises  that  "a  person  would 
un  an  appreciable  risk  that  Mexico 
vould  ask  for  him  and  we'd  return 
lim."  Then  it  would  be  back  to  square 
j  >ne  for  the  prisoner.  Or  back  to  Maza- 
1  lan,  or  Oaxaca,  or  Tampico,  or  Culia- 
j  :an,  as  the  case  may  be.  Back  to  next 
Christmas. 

I    It  may  well  be  that  the  last  ones  to 
>enefit  from  the  proposal  "to  alleviate 
he  plight  of  these  prisoners"  will  be 
he  prisoners.  The  State  Department 
j  las  already  benefited — for  a  year,  talk 
if   the  treaty  has   quieted  criticism 
'  hat  it  has  failed  to  take  action.  Mexico 
!  las  benefited — its  sovereignty  remains 
i  is  unscathed  as  ever.  The  Justice  De- 
i  jartment  and  its  DEA  have  not  had 
:o  alter  their  hard-nosed  narcotics  law- 
inforcement  pressure  on  Mexico  nor 
inswer  for  some  of  its  grisly  side  ef- 
fects. Should  the  treaty  finally  emerge 
from  the  Senate   Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  enabling  legisla- 
ion  from  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees,  American  courts  can 
:hen  look  forward  to  the  formidable 
:ask  of  disentangling  the  constitutional 
muddle.  Law  students  will  have  legal 
?rist  for  a  decade.  And  whether  rati- 
fied or  not,  the  treaty  will  benefit  stu- 
!  dents  of  politics  and  diplomacy  who 
may  want  to  ask  why  such  a  dubiously 
»  feasible  agreement  was  negotiated  in 
[■  the  first  place.  □ 
harper's/november  1977 


Fertilizing:  Its  importance 
in  creating  superior  wines* 


Fertilizing  the  vineyard  is  a  vital  part  in 
the  art  of  growing  premium  wine  grapes. 
It  is  not  a  simple  operation. 

Its  Importance 

A  healthy  grapevine  can  thrive  for  80 
years  or  more.  In  fact,  the  older  its  stock, 
generally  the  better  its  grapes. 

During  the  vine's  lifetime  its  nutritional 
requirements  will  change  from  its  earliest 
years — when  it  is  being  trained  to  the 
desired  form  for  grape  growing — to  its 
later  years — as  it  gradually  matures  into 
an  established  vine. 

Thus,  any  fertilizer  program  that  is  to 
be  complete  must  take  into  considera- 
tion both  the  vine's  long-term  needs  and 
its  immediate  requirements. 

Different  Needs 

Fertilizing  is  not  a  simple  operation. 
We  know  that  even  within  a  single  vine- 
yard, there  are  no  homogeneous  soils. 
Soil  textures  can  range  from  fine  or 
coarse  sand,  to  a  very  fertile  sandy  loam. 

These  different  soils  require  different 
fertilizers  in  different  amounts  to  com- 
pensate for  deficiencies.  As  a  result,  we 
have  kept  a  precise  history  of  all  the  fer- 
tilizing experiences  in  our  vineyards  over 
the  past  30  years. 

We  know  exactly  when,  how  much, 
and  what  kind  of  fertilizer  has  been 
applied  to  each  of  our  vineyards  during 
that  time. 

We  know  the  results  of  those  appli- 
cations— and  how  long  the  treatment 
lasted — down  to  small  problem  areas 
only  a  few  yards  square  and  even  indi- 
vidual vines. 

One  of  the  methods  we  use  to  gauge 
these  results  is  core  sampling — the  ex- 
traction of  a  cross-section  of  earth  to  be 
analyzed  for  nutrients — or  the  lack  of 
them.  Above,  you  see  a  renditon  of  our 
core  sampler  being  used. 

We  take  samples  at  various  depths 
down  to  four  feet  from  any  part  of  the 
vineyard  which  may  show  abnormal 
vine  growth  or  visual  deficiencies  for 
comparison  with  samples  from  normal 
areas.  These  soil  samples  are  delivered  to 
our  winery  for  immediate  analysis.  They 
will  be  analyzed  and  compared  for  avail- 
able nitrogen,  pH,  organic  matter,  and 
other  important  elements  in  order  to  de- 


termine the  source  of  the  problem  and 
the  type  and  quantity  of  fertilizer  which  is 
required. 

Fertilizing  As  An 
Exact  Science 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  we 
take  so  much  care  when  it  comes  to  fer- 
tilizing: under -fertilizing  and  over-fertiliz- 
ing. Under-fertilizing  greatly  reduces  vine 
growth  and  bud  fruitfulness,  whereas 
over- fertilizing  can  produce  such  excep- 
tionally heavy  leaf  growth  as  to  curtail 
bud  fruitfulness  and  grape  production. 

These  phenomena  are  the  result  of  an 
imbalance  of  what  is  known  as  the 
carbohydrate-nitrogen  level  of  the  vine. 

A  high  carbohydrate-moderate  nitro- 
gen level  produces  moderate  vegetative 
growth,  early  wood  maturity,  abundant 
fruit  bud  formation  and  good  fruit  pro- 
duction. 

This  is  what  we  look  for  in  the  Gallo 
Vineyards. 

Petiole  Analysis 

In  addition  to  normal  soil  analysis  in 
our  vineyards  we  also  employ  a  test 
known  as  "petiole  analysis" 

The  petiole  is  the  stalk  of  a  vine  leaf. 
By  taking  a  sample  of  it  and  analyzing  it, 
we  can  determine  the  cunent  nutritional 
status  of  the  entire  grapevine. 

If  we  find  that  a  particular  area  of  one 
of  our  vineyards  is  weaker  than  the  rest, 
we  will  immediately  gather  200  or  more 
petiole  samples  from  that  section — plus 
a  like  number  from  a  healthier  area  of  the 
same  vineyard  for  comparison. 

By  analyzing  the  tissues  of  all  these 
samples,  we  can  readily  and  specifically 
determine  if  the  weaker  area  has  a  defi- 
ciency of  nitrogen,  potassium,  zinc,  boron 
or  some  other  vital  mineral. 

Our  Solution 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  spe- 
cial steps  we  take  in  the  Gallo  Vineyards 
to  try  to  grow  the  finest  grapes  possible. 

It  is  only  by  such  meticulous  care 
along  the  entire  chain  of  grape  growing 
and  winemaking  steps  that  we  can  hope 
to  achieve  our  goal: 

To  provide  you  with  the  finest  wines 
we  can  produce. 

Gallo  Vineyards,  Modesto.  California 
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WA  S  H I N  G  T  O  N 


THE  NEED  TO  ACT 


On  the  impossibility  of  being  a  restrained  President 


by  Tom  Bethel 


WHEN  JIMMY  CARTER  ran 
for  the  Presidency,  did 
he  run  "against  Wash- 
ington" ?  Most  people 
will  respond  yes  to  this  question, 
and  I  had  assumed  that  it  was  the  cor- 
rect answer  until  1  spent  a  few  days 
going  through  Carter's  actual  cam- 
paign speeches  and  interviews,  rather 
than  the  press  reports  of  them.  Now 
I  know  what  people  mean  when  they 
say  that  Carter  was  "fuzzy  on  the  is- 
sues." 

"Washington"  we  may  take  to  be 
shorthand  for  "big  government"  or 
"central  government,"  or  the  slightly 
more  abstract  belief  that  an  individ- 
ual's problems  are,  generally  speaking, 
better  solved  by  his  government  than, 
say,  by  his  friends,  his  family,  or  his 
church.  Criticism  of  this  belief  has 
traditionally  been  a  Republican  pre- 
serve, but  lately  quite  a  few  Demo- 
crats have  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  are  skeptical  about  big  govern- 
ment, among  them  the  governor  of 
California,  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Jr.  Not 
long  ago  he  remarked  that  "a  lot  of 
the  intractable  problems  are  being  seen 
as  just  that — intractable."  Brown  also 
said:  "Everybody  looks  for  politicians 
to  come  up  with  the  solution  to  so- 


ciety's problems.  It  really  is  a  rather 
totalitarian  urge,  if  you  analyze  it. 
Maybe  the  answer  is  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments." 

In  a  recent  debate  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject  of  government  reg- 
ulation, Sen.  John  Heinz  of  Pennsyl- 
vania said: 

Mr.  President,  the  people  across 
the  country  are  becoming  restless, 
and  rightly  so.  They  are  becoming 
increasingly  annoyed  and  angered 
at  the  reams  of  regulations  pour- 
ing out  of  the  numerous  agencies 
created  by  the  Congress.  A  Jan- 
uary 1977  Gallup  poll  found  that 
39  percent  of  the  people  believe 
that  big  government  is  the  "big- 
gest threat  to  the  country  in  the 
future" — way  ahead  of  big  labor, 
26  percent,  and  big  business,  23 
percent.  Last  year  a  Harris  survey 
found  that  76  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple feel  that  "the  trouble  with  gov- 
ernment is  that  the  elected  offi- 
cials have  lost  control  over  the  bu- 
reaucrats, who  really  run  things." 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  in  this 
vein,  including  some  amusing  com- 
ments about  the  proliferation  of  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  Sen.  Charles  Percy 

Tom  Bethell  is  a  W ashington  editor  of 
Harper's. 


said  there  might  be  70  such  agencies 
Sen.  James  McClure  thought  ther 
were  probably  80  or  so,  but  Sen.  Pai 
Laxalt  put  the  figure  at  more  than  10( 
Senator  Heinz  made  the  point  by  sa^ 
ing:  "In  recent  testimony  before  tli 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmenti 
Relations,  of  which  I  am  a  membe 
Secretary  [of  Health,  Education,  an 
Welfare  Joseph]  Calif ano  placed  til 
number  of  federal  programs  someplac 
between  381  and  1,000." 

So  many  similar  observations  hav 
been  made  in  the  past  couple  of  yeai 
that  the  proper  role  and  extent  of  goi 
ernment  has  become  the  major  publi 
policy  issue  of  our  day.  When  on 
reads  in  a  Washington  Post  editoria 
"Have  we  not  learned  that  there  ca 
be  a  streak  of  ugly  authoritarianisi 
in  even  the  most  well-intended  goi 
ernment  programs?"  one  feels  certai 
that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  mui 
be  on  the  verge  of  turning.  In  th: 
respect,  we  appear  to  be  in  a  tim 
analogous  to  the  early  1930s,  when  th 
philosopher  and  educator  John  Dewe 
suggested  that  the  meaning  of  libe: 
alism  was  due  for  revision. 

Before  that  time,  Dewey  wrote,  lil 
eralism  had  been  expressly  "directe 
against  restrictions  placed  by  goveri 
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5:  nent,  in  legislation,  common  law,  and 
judicial  action."  But  now  (because  of 
he  gathering  depression)   it  should 

„  jnean  something  new,  Dewey  declared. 
He  was  reluctant,  clearly,  to  discard 
;he  notion  of  liberty  upon  which  lib- 
eralism had  been  originally  based,  so 
le  declared  liberty  to  be  a  "relative" 
natter,  and  that  liberty  should  hence- 
"orth  signify  "liberation  from  mate- 
rial insecurity  and  from  the  coercions 

J  uid  repressions  that  prevent  multi- 
'  udes  from  participation  in  the  vast 

"~  cultural  resources  that  are  at  hand." 

ft  (n  other  words,  it  was  now  economic 

!rel  aissez-faire,  not  the  state,  that  resulted 

^   n  "coercions." 

W|  Liberalism  would  from  that  time  be 
lf  jased  on  a  concern  for  equality  that 
^  ivould  take  priority  over  liberty.  Dew- 

>y  wrote  Liberalism  and  Social  Action 
et  n  1935,  and  for  the  next  forty  years 
^  hose  who  called  themselves  liberals  al- 
^  owed  their  position  on  almost  all  is- 
1C(  sues  to  be  defined  by  the  belief  that 

equality  was  a  virtue  greater  than  lib- 
ve  srty,  and  that  government — particu- 
irs  arly  the  federal  government — should 
v'  oe  the  principal  instrument  of  equali- 

10  sation. 

ie  Probably  the  most  reliable  arbiter 
^  if  "correct"  liberalism  is  a  Washing- 
®  :on-based  organization  called  Ameri- 
a  ;ans  for  Democratic  Action,  which  was 
v'  :ounded  in  1947  and  which  since  then 

11  j  las  rated  Senators  and  Congressmen  on 
sl  issues  dividing  liberals  and  conserva- 
L<  ives.  Fairly  consistently  the  approved 
ie  rotes  on  these  issues,  from  ADA's 
ie  point  of  view,  have  been  ones  that 
!  would  increase  the  strength  of  gov- 
r    ernment,    and   that    would    tend  to 

equalize  wealth  or  opportunity  by  tax- 
'■  ing  the  rich  and  the  "special  interests" 
^   (oil  companies  especially),  or  by  ex- 

sending  civil  rights  or  adding  to  the 

power  of  labor  unions. 

Despite  this  consistent  philo- 
sophical core, there  have  been 
fluctuations  in  the  meaning 
of  liberalism  throughout  the 
j  past  thirty  years,  as  is  revealed  by  go- 
!  I  ing  through  the  list  of  legislative  is- 
cJl  sues  which,  year  by  year,  ADA  has 
|  used  to  arrive  at  each  representative's 
[I  "liberal  quotient."  For  instance,  ADA 
j  displayed  little  or  no  concern  about 
j  U.S.  involvement  in  Korea  in  the  early 
f  1950s,  but  great  concern  about  in- 
volvement  in   Vietnam   in    the  late 


1960s;  over  the  years  liberalism  had 
become  more  isolationist.  Kenneth 
Crawford,  a  former  Newsweek  colum- 
nist, emerged  from  retirement  in  the 
spring  of  1976  to  write  a  column  for 
the  Washington  Post  in  which  he  noted 
that  "liberalism  has  no  Pope,  not  even 
in  Georgetown.  Its  doctrine  is  a  some- 
time thing,  faddish  and  changeable." 
This  column  was  prompted  by  the  poor 
showing  of  the  liberals  among  the 
Democratic  candidates  that  spring,  at 
that  point  the  only  liberal  survivor  be- 
ing Morris  Udall,  who  had  already 
found  it  prudent  to  disown  the  "lib- 
eral" label. 

Liberalism  was  becoming  unpopular 
by  that  time,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
why.  Just  as  the  old,  pre-New  Deal 
version  of  liberalism  (equated  with 
liberty)  had  eventually  resulted  in  the 
"coercion"  of  "multitudes"  (as  Dewey 
had  noted),  so  eventually  did  the  new 
version,  founded  upon  equality.  The 
problem  is  that  people,  if  left  to  their 
own  devices,  tend  to  end  up  unequal, 
and  so  if  they  are  to  be  equal  they 
must  be  compelled  to  be  equal;  among 
other  problems,  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty was  soon  interpreted  to  mean  equal- 
ity of  results,  because  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  reliable  way  of  measur- 
ing equality.  Thus  coercive  busing  and 
affirmative-action  programs,  attended 
by  an  activist  judiciary,  sprang  into 
existence. 

The  related  problem  with  equality- 
based  liberalism  was  that  it  created  a 
new  class  of  equalizers  who  were  more 
equal  than  the  rest,  as  George  Orwell 
had  foreseen  when  he  wrote  Animal 
Farm.  One  has  frequently  heard  in 
Washington,  in  the  past  couple  of 
years,  McGovern-inspired  liberals  (he, 
appropriately,  is  president  of  ADA) 
talking  about  an  unfortunate  but  nec- 
essary "trade-off"  between  liberty  and 
equality;  some  citizens,  whether  they 
wanted  it  or  not,  were  due  for  more 
equality,  while  others  would  be  get- 
ting less  liberty.  Such  comments,  one 
noticed,  were  always  made  by  people 
who  were  suffering  from  no  diminu- 
tion of  either  their  liberty  or  their 
equality,  but  were  doing  very  nicely, 
thank  you,  in  every  respect. 

By  this  time,  however,  it  was  clear 
that  an  increasingly  coercive  liberal- 
ism was  in  trouble,  as  became  evi- 
dent as  the  1976  primary  season  wore 
on,  and  the  "outsider"  from  Plains, 
Georgia,  did  so  well,  seriously  chal- 


lenged only  by  another  outsider,  Gov- 
ernor Brown  of  California.  The  "Wash- 
ington" candidates  were  nowhere,  and 
Carter,  as  the  press  told  us  a  thousand 
times,  was  "anti- Washington." 

Thus  it  seemed  at  first  as  though  the 
Democrats  had  nominated  a  man  who 
had  perceived  the  new  currents  of  hos- 
tility to  "big  government"  and  had 
done  so  well  in  his  journey  to  the 
White  House  because  he  shared  in  that 
hostility.  Appropriately  enough,  he  was 
the  first  governor  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  whose 
first  administration  had  presided  over 
the  last  major  shift  in  the  meaning  of 
liberalism. 

One  is  inclined  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  in  the  Carter  Administration  we 
will  see  liberalism  redefined  once 
again,  with  a  modest  retreat  by  gov- 
ernment getting  ADA's  seal  of  approv- 
al. In  a  public-relations  way,  this  re- 
treat has  already  manifested  itself. 
President  Carter  has  decreed  that  gov- 
ernment shall  become  less  visible: 
fewer  limousines,  less  pomp,  fewer 
White  House  aides — adjustments  which 
are  comparable  to  the  "lower  profile" 
wealthy  people  have  been  adopting 
now  for  some  years.  Big  government, 
as  Gallup  had  found,  was  now  even  less 
popular  than  big  business. 

That  took  care  of  image,  but  what 
about  substance?  Since  Carter's  inau- 
guration there  have  been  three  devel- 
opments worth  commenting  on  in  this 
connection*  The  first  to  attract  my  eye 
was  a  release  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  spelling  out  "federal 
job  ceilings"  for  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  table 
on  page  36,  which  lists  the  number 
of  full-time,  permanent,  civilian  em- 
ployees in  each  government  depart- 
ment on  April  30,  1977,  and  numbers 
hoped  for  by  September  30,  1978. 

These  figures  do  little  to  reassure 
one  that  President  Carter  can  do  much 
to  cut  back  the  federal  bureaucracy, 
especially  since  the  present  manning 
levels  are  already  appreciably  higher 
than  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  a  year 
from  now. 


THE  second  feature  of  Car- 
ter's tenure  to  date  that  de- 
serves critical  comment  is,  of 
course,  his  "comprehensive 
energy  program."  From  his  new  van- 
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WASHINGTON  

tare  point  by  the  Potomac.  Carter  came 
to  see  energy  matter?  in  a  new  light: 
he  thereupon  decided  to  go  back  on 
some  campaign  promises  and  has 
fought  the  good  fight  for  extended 
government  regulation — particularly 
the  regulation  of  natural-gas  prices. 
The  ""special  interests^  were  the  vil- 
lains. Carter  concluded,  and  he  thus 
ensured  that  the  increase  in  price  we 
will  all  soon  be  paying  for  energy  will 
flow  in  the  form  of  taxes  to  \S  ashing- 
ton  rather  than  in  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. This  should  ensure  a  consid- 
erable growth  in  the  bureaucracy.  We 
soon  mav  expect  to  have  a  small  army 
of  regulators  patrolling  Texas.  Okla- 
homa, and  Louisiana  with  dipsticks  in 
hand,  checking  on  the  contents  of  wells, 
because  |  we  are  led  to  believe  I  we  can 
no  longer  relv  on  the  private  sector 
to  tell  us  the  truth. 

On  such  foundations  of  distrust  a 
new  Cabinet-level  department  has  been 
erected — the  first  such  addition  since 
the  heyday  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great 
Society,  when  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Mas  created.  Now  we 
have  the  Department  of  Energy.  "Baby 
DOE."  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
christened  it.  with  20.000  employees 
and  a  SI 0.6  billion  budget.  Under  the 
watchful  paternity  of  that  well-known 


bureaucratic  empire-builder.  James 
Schlesinger.  Baby  DOE  may  well  one 
dav  grow  up  to  be  as  large  as  its  big 
brother.  HEW.  That  may  take  some 
doing,  but  you  will  notice  that  DOE 
has  already  outstripped  HUD.  a  twelve- 
vear-old. 

The  third  surprise  to  those  who 
might  have  believed  Carter  to  be  anti- 
Washington  is  his  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm for  something  called  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  The  theory 
behind  this  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
a  neglected  group  of  people  called  con- 
sumers in  this  country,  and  that  the 
government  should  stick  up  for  their 
rights.  But  upon  examination  it  turns 
out  that  there  is  no  such  group  or  sub- 
set, because  every  single  person  in  the 
country  is  a  consumer.  The  term,  in 
reality,  demarcates  another  group,  that 
of  producers,  who  are  to  be  singled 
out  for  scrutiny  and  harassment.  Un- 
like consumers,  producers  do  consti- 
tute a  genuine  subset,  because,  while 
evervone  consumes,  not  everyone  pro- 
duces. 

It  appears  that  Carter  has  found  the 
rhetorical  implications  of  the  label 
""consumer™  to  be  politically  pleasing. 
It  embraces  everyone,  and  thus  he  is 
en  everyone's  side.  Carter  has  prom- 
ised to  "challenge  Ralph  Nader  to  the 


Federal  Job  Ceilings 
Recommended  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


April  30. 

September  30. 

Agency 

1977 

1978 

Department  of  Agriculture 

81.400 

82.500 

Department  of  Commerce 

29.600 

29.200 

Corps  of  Engineers 

27.900 

28.400 

I  'eiiartment  of  Defense 

923.800 

900.400 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

140.400 

140.100 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

14.900 

16.000 

Department  of  the  Interior 

59.800 

61.600 

Department  of  Justice 

51.200 

52.700 

Department  of  Labor 

15.500 

16.200 

Department  of  State 

22.700 

22.700 

Department  of  Transportation 

7L300 

72.800 

Departirient  sf  :he  Treasury 

106.100 

109.600 

Energy  Researc  fa  and  Development  Administration* 

8.400 

8.900 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

9.600 

10.200 

General  Services  Administration 

34.400 

35.500 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

23.800 

2S\200 

Veterans'  Adnunistration 

193.100 

202.600 

All  other 

98.300 

104.600 

Total 

L912300 

1.917.200 

*  Now  absorbed  into  the  Department  of  Energy. 


title  of  leading  consumer  advocate  i 
the  country."  It  is  clear,  in  any  even 
that  a  Consumer  Protection  Ageno 
once  funded,  has  considerable  poto 
rial  for  growth. 

In  sum.  since  Carter  entered  tl 
White  House  the  bureaucracy  hi 
grown  ^of  its  own  accord,  one  is  r 
clined  to  feel',  and  its  potential  f< 
growth  has  been  increased,  thanks  t 
the  President's  actions  and  inclin 
tions.  How  does  this  compare  wi 
Carter's  campaign  promises?  Curioi 
to  say.  Carter  did  not  actually  car 
paign  against  Washington  at  all.  I 
emphasized  that  he  was  not  fro 
Washington,  was  not  a  lawyer,  hi 
done  nothing  to  produce  the  "mes.' 
in  Washington,  and  so  acquired  < 
anti-Washington  aura — one  that  he  e 
hanced  by  keeping  his  campaign  hea 
quarters  in  Atlanta  and  by  appearii 
so  frequently  in  blue  jeans,  stridii 
across  fields  and  wading  in  fishpond 

But  Carter  never  said  that  gover 
ment  should  be  reduced  or  should  < 
less.  He  said  that  the  number  of  age 
cies  should  be  reduced,  but  not  th 
thev  should  deliver  fewer  services  < 
emplov  fewer  people.  Governme: 
should  be  made  more  efficient.  Cart 
said.  He  spoke  of  the  "bewilderii 
complexities"  of  programs,  of  a  ~m 
rass  of  red  tape."  of  a  "horrib 
bloated  bureaucratic  mess  where  oi 
government  ought  to  be."  He  becan 
enamored  of  a  curious  metaphor  i 
volving  a  wall.  "There's  been  a  kir 
of  wall  built  around  Washington 
Carter  would  say  all  over  the  countr 
""and  we  feel  that  we  can't  penetra 
that  wall."  This  peculiar  idea  (Mas 
a  coded  wav  of  criticizing  Nixon  wit! 
out  seeming  to  be  uncharitable? 
must  have  gone  down  well  with  aud 
ences.  because  Carter  used  it  so  ofte 

Carter  repeatedly  said  that  gover 
ment  can  be  "well  managed"  or  "r 
sponsive"  or  "efficient"'  or  "well  o 
ganized"  or  ""economical."  In  Colur 
bus.  Ohio,  he  said:  "We  need 
tough — "  but  then  caught  himself  ar 
continued.  "We  need  a  well-organizt 
government,  not  disorganized."  All  i 
this  was  undoubtedly  perceived  by  tl 
people  as  a  cryptic  way  of  saying  th 
we  need  less  government  without  a 
tuallv  having  to  alienate  those  who  d 
rectlv  benefit  from  government.  It 
not  at  all  clear  that  there  is  any  pul 
lie  groundswell  for  a  more  efficiei 
sovernment.  At  least  one  member  I 


Great  Godfrey  . . .  Ford  and  GM 
owners  disappearing  .  .  .  without 

a  trace? 

Without  a  trace?  t 
Not  quite. 


You  see,  it's  difficult  to  resist 

the  luxury  of  this  particular  wagon. 

You  might  say  people  are 
carried  away  by  Diplomat. 

Hmmm. 


INTRODUCING  A  FIENDISHLY 
EDUCTTVE  NEW  LUXURY  WAGON. 

THE  1978  DODGE  DIPLOMAT. 


Most  people  will  buy  the  Dodge 
iplomat  wagon  for  all  the  luxury  it 
ffers.  And,  later,  end  up  patting 
emselves  on  the  back  because  it 
ade  a  lot  of  sense,  too. 
Happens  all  the  time.  Because 
iplomat  is  every  inch  a  luxury  wagon, 
ith  clean,  contemporary  lines.  Teak 
plique  on  the  side.  Gleamy  deluxe 
heel  covers.  Inside,  there's  a  thickly 
added  split-back  bench  seat  that  has 
I  fold-down  center  armrest. 


And  you  can  order  wire  wheel 
covers.  Or  genuine  leather  seating.  Or 
a  digital  AM/FM  stereo  radio  with 
electronic  station-seeking  .  .  .  and  a 
power  antenna. 

Diplomat  also  has  the  wagon 
features  that'll  make  a  buyer  look  .  .  . 
well,  smart.  Power  front  disc  brakes. 
Power  steering.  Radial  tires. 


Another  thing.  While  this  is  a 
manageably  sized  wagon  on  the 
outside,  there  is  surprising  people 
room  and  cargo  room  on  the  inside. 

We  invite  you  to  compare  the  1978 
Dodge  Diplomat  wagon  with  any- 
thing else  around.  For  ' 
luxury.  For  features.  For  ^ 
comfort.  For  operation.  w-mmwjm 
We're  sure  you'll  end  up  Q^^i^f 
buying  or  leasing  one. 
From  your  Dodge  Dealer.     .  „ 


WASHINGTON 


Carter's  staff  has  wondered  whether, 
if  people  really  want  less  government, 
it  wouldn't  be  better  to  have  an  ineffi- 
cient administration  than  an  efficient 
one.  When  i  asked  a  couple  of  mem- 
bers of  Carter's  government-reorgani- 
zation team  what  aspects  of  govern- 
ment the  people  wanted  to  be  more 
efficient,  the  only  answer  I  got  was 
the  Post  Office,  which  is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Executive  Branch. 
Another  Carter  aide  responded, 
"OSHA,"  to  this  question  (referring 
to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration),  but  people  don't  want 
more  efficiency  from  OSHA,  they  want 
less  of  it. 


ONE  of  the  few  commenta- 
tors who  did  draw  attention 
to  the  disparity  between  what 
Carter  was  saying  about  be- 
ing an  "active"  President  who  would 
make  government  more  efficient,  and 
his  anti- Washington  image,  was  Bill 
Movers,  in  a  PBS  television  interview 
held  last  May.  A  collection  of  Carter's 
campaign  speeches  and  interviews  re- 
cently published  under  the  title  A  Gov- 
ernment as  Good  as  Its  People  in- 
cludes the  Moyers  interview,  in  part, 
but  there  was  not  space  for  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy: 

Moyers:  The  profile  that  emerges 
is  of  a  man  who's  into  everything 
and  pushing  and  pressing.  How 
does  that  square  with  the  reports 
we're  getting  of  an  anti-govern- 
ment, anti-Washington  mood  in  the 
country  which  you  seem  to  repre- 
sent? 

Carter:  I've  never  expressed  de- 
liberately any  anti-Washington 
feeling  or  any  anti-government 
feeling.  When,  as  Truman  said, 
you  know,  people  say  I'm  giving 
them  hell,  but  when  I  tell  the 
truth,  they  think  the  truth  is  hell 
[sic].  You  know.  I'm  not  going  to 
disrupt  anything  when  I  get  here 
to  Washington,  if  I'm  elected.  I'm 
not  anti-W ashington  at  all.  .  .  .  I 
would  be  a  very  activist  President. 
I  have  never  said  I  wanted  a  small 
government. 

Jim  Fallows,  Carter's  chief  speech- 
writer  and  the  author  of  some  of 
campaign  speeches,  confirmed  that 
campaign  remarks  by  Carter  cor 
strued  as  "anti-Washington"  in  far! 
fell  into  three  categories:   (1)  state 


ments  to  the  effect  that  government 
does  not  work  properly  and  needs  to 
be  made  more  efficie/it;  (2)  complaints 
about  a  self-perpetuating  governing 
elite  (this  complaint  was  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  Playboy  interview  with 
Hamilton  Jordan,  who  said:  "If,  af- 
ter the  inauguration,  you  find  a  Cy 
Vance  as  Secretary  of  State  and  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinski  as  head  of  national  se- 
curity, then  I  would  say  we  failed. 
And  I'd  quit.  But  that's  not  going  to 
happen.  You're  going  to  see  new  faces, 
new  ideas")  ;  and  (3)  an  oft-repeated 
refrain  to  the  effect  that  we  have  lost 
faith  in  our  government,  which  faith 
Carter  would  restore. 

So  Jimmy  Carter,  both  in  what  he 
said  and  in  what  he  has  done,  turns 
out  to  be  fairly  pro-Washington,  al- 
though I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
he  is  Eleanor  Roosevelt  reincarnate, 
or  has  a  second  New  Deal  up  his 
sleeve,  or  another  Great  Society  be- 
hind his  back.  He  is  obviously  doing 
his  best  in  many  areas  (except  energy) 
to  restrain  government  from  growing 
further,  and  to  balance  the  budget. 
Undeniably  his  most  vocal  critics  at 
present  are  on  the  Left.  Joseph  Rauh, 
Jr..  a  former  president  of  ADA, 
with  whom  Carter  quarreled  during 
the  Presidential  campaign,  says  that 
Carter's  Administration  has  turned 
out  to  be  indistinguishable  from  a  Re- 
publican one. 

The  truth  is,  surely,  that  Carter 
would  in  fact  be  more  than  happy  to 
reduce  government,  not  merely  reor- 
ganize it,  if  he  were  convinced  that 
this  was  what  the  people  reallv  wanted 
and  if  he  felt  it  would  help  him  get 
reelected  (the  latter  being  a  less  repre- 
hensible goal  than  it  seems  when  set 
down  on  paper).  If  we  assume  that  at 
some  point,  in  response  to  public  pres- 
sure, Carter  really  does  try  to  cut  back 
government — a  quite  likely  develop- 
ment, especially  if  inflation  surges  for- 
ward again — it  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  problems  that  he  will  face. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  main 
ones. 

The  first  is  jurisdictional,  organiza- 
tional, and  horrendous.  It  will  involve 
doing  battle  both  with  a  deeply  en- 
trenched Civil  Service  system  and  a 
Congress  that  in  fact  has  vastly  great- 
er powers  than  the  President  when  it 
comes  to  saying  what  government  shall 
or  shall  not  do.  Most  people  probably 
don't    realize   this,   and    Carter  can 


hardly  be  blamed  for  not  stressing 
during  his  campaign;  in  fact,  the  Pre; 
ident  can  do  little  more  than  mak 
recommendations  in  the  matter,  whic 
the  Congress  may  or  may  not  accept.  . 
visit  to  the  government-reorganizatio 
office  in  the  Executive  Office  Buildin 
is  enough  to  convince  one  that  th 
task  Carter  faces  here  (if  he  wants  t 
make  real  changes — not  just  regrou 
old  agencies  under  a  new  roof) 
comparable  to  getting  the  Mississipj 
River  to  flow  upstream. 

The  second  problem,  and  a  moi 
interesting  one,  has  to  do  with  tl 
intimate  relationship  between  languag 
and  a  democratic  society.  Put  moi 
simply,  the  expansion  of  governmei 
tends  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  tr 
type  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  neede 
to  get  elected,  whereas  the  contrai 
tion  of  government  tends  to  soun 
unappealing,  unimaginative,  negative 
Notice  how  frequently  and  easily  Ge 
aid  Ford  was  jeered  at  last  year  fc 
exercising  the  veto,  although  this 
one  of  the  most  potent  weapons  at  tr 
President's  disposal — a  prudent  devic 
for  ensuring  that  legislative  measun 
are  supported  by  a  two-thirds  rathe 
than  a  simple  majority.  Carter  ui 
doubtedly  made  political  gains  b 
calling  Ford  a  "negative"  Presiden 
and  a  "dormant"  one — this  despil 
the  fact  that  most  people  may  ver 
well  have  wanted  less  government.  1 
so,  a  "dormant"  President  might  t 
ideal:  he  simply  would  not  bother  t 
get  up  in  the  morning.  But  campaigi 
ing  on  such  a  plank  would  be  trick} 
to  say  the  least. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  slim,  min 
eographed  volume  assemble 
a  few  months  ago  by  Stuai 
Eizenstat,  Carter's  domesth 
policy  adviser.  It  is  entitled  Promise. 
Promises,  and  it  bravely  sets  fort 
what  Carter  promised  during  the  can 
paign.  One  imagines  that  it  can  hardl 
make  for  restful  bedside  reading,  i 
the  event  that  Carter  finds  it  hard  t 
sleep  at  night. 

The  prevailing  verb  form  througl 
out  the  book  is  the  present  participh 
On  page  1  Eizenstat  plunges  in  wit! 
out  further  ado: 

Having  as  the  essential  building 
block  of  our  urban  policy  the  pro- 
vision of  a  fob  for  each  person 
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ome  like  it  hot. 


Enjoy  the  warm  spirit  of  the  holidays. . .  E-sJ  Brandy.  The  luscious  grapes  of 
California's  outstanding  vineyards  give  E&J  Brandy  its  rich,  smooth  taste.  A  taste 
that  was  made  to  mix  or  satisfy  straight.  No  matter  how  you  like  it,  E&J  is  the 

brandy  for  all  Seasons.  E&J  Distillers,  Modesto.  Calif. 


WASHINGTON  

capable   of  holding   gainful  em- 
ployment — 

Believing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  provide 
funds  for  public  employment  of 
those  who  private  business  cannot 
and  will  not  hire  .  .  . 

Having  .  .  .  believing  .  .  .  one  reads 
on  and  soon  perceives  that  good  gov- 
ernment is  very  much  a  matter  of 
"providing  an  expanded,"  "increasing 
the  commitment  to,"  "creating  private 
public-service  programs,"  "providing 
an  additional  $2  billion  for."  Under 
the  topic  of  education,  there  are  six 
promises,  and  the  phraseology  is  such 
as  to  leave  one  in  no  doubt  that  the 
government  has  been-  remiss  and  should 
be  doing  more. 

Carter's  education  goals  are  "in- 
creasing the  federal  share  of,"  "in- 
creasing federal  expenditures  to,"  "es- 
tablishing a  comprehensive,"  "improv- 
ing," "initiating,"  and  "supporting." 

On  the  subject  of  welfare,  President 
Carter  truly  said  the  other  day  that  "I 
can't  shape  the  vocabulary  of  the  na- 
tion, obviously,"  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore decided  to  rename  welfare  "a 
program  for  better  jobs  and  income." 
That  way  he  may  get  the  political  sup- 
port to  continue  and  expand  welfare 
programs.  This  ambivalence  about 
welfare  is  reflected  in  the  rhetoric  of 
his  promises  as  compiled  by  Eizenstat. 
There  are,  again,  six  promises,  and 
they  begin  with  the  words  ensuring, 
removing,  streamlining,  terminating, 
enacting,  and  removing. 

Here,  for  a  change,  there  is  not  an 
increasing  in  sight,  but  when  the  day 
came  for  Carter  to  present  his  new 
"better  jobs  and  income"  proposals  to 
the  nation,  he  had  to  concede  that  they 
would  cost  S2.8  billion  more  than  the 
current  cost.  Carter  had  really  tried 
to  hold  the  line  on  this  one,  too.  But 
the  "additional  funds"  he  promised, 
by  way  of  a  consolation  prize,  "will 
be  used  to  make  important  improve- 
ments in  our  original  plan."  It  was, 
of  course,  a  relief  to  know  that  this 
additional  money  was  not  being  used 
to  weaken  the  original  plan. 

What  about  Carter's  "housing 
goals"  in  his  campaign  pro 
There  is  a  slight  edge  to  teacher's 
tongue  here:  "resuming,"  "striving. " 
"establishing,"  "making  it  clear  that. 
"Parks  and  Wildernesses"  is  another  in 
structive  grouping.  Here  government's 


role  is  a  matter  of  "adding  more," 
"expanding  the,"  "restoring  and  pro- 
tecting," "allowing  public  input  in," 
"having  an  open  and  responsive,"  "re- 
organizing and  simplifying,"  "devel- 
oping," "calling  on,"  "recommending 
immediate  action,"  and  "supporting 
appropriations  of  funds  to  purchase." 

"Environment :  Air  Pollution"  prom- 
ises to  be  another  busy  realm  for  gov- 
ernment, as  follows:  "enforcing  strict- 
ly," "not  delaying,"  "requiring  manu- 
facturers to  meet,"  "requiring  that 
major  new  plants,"  "encouraging  less 
rebance  on  automobiles"  (notice  the 
negative  phrased  positively  here), 
"supporting  enforcement  of." 

Can  anyone  believe,  reading  this, 
that  there  is  any  way  in  the  world 
government  can  be  diminished?  The 
way  the  promises  are  phrased  tells  us 
so  much  about  whether  government, 
in  that  area,  is  perceived  as  being  po- 
tentially beneficial  or  harmful.  For  ex- 
ample, which  agency  do  you  think  has 
three  promises  associated  with  it,  the 
first  few  words  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: "Refusing  to  use  the,"  "Not 
using  the,"  "Not  objecting  to  a  joint 
committee"?  If  you  guessed  that  this 
agency  employs  spies  and  has  been 
much  in  the  news  in  recent  years,  you 
were  right.  Or  look  at  "Military  In- 
tervention." Two  promises,  imperative- 
ly negative:  "Never  intervening  for 
the  purpose  of  [overthrowing  a  gov- 
ernment]" and  "Never  again  becoming 
militarily  involved  in." 

But  these  are  the  exceptions.  Evi- 
dently the  vast  majority  of  govern- 
ment programs  are  still  perceived  posi- 
tively. For  every  "reducing"  there  are 
ten  promises  of  "increasing."  The  book 
is  littered  on  every  page  with  a  kind 
of  verbal  homage  to  the  dual  notions 
of  growth  and  enforcement — the  very 
problems  of  government  that  more  and 
more  people  in  this  country  are  ap- 
parently becoming  restless  about.  Ev- 
ery page,  it  seems,  has  its  requiring, 
its  ensuring,  its  establishing,  institut- 
ing, involving,  coordinating,  enacting, 
bolstering,  helping,  providing,  reform- 
ing, upgrading,  increasing,  increasing, 
increasing.  The  book  could  almost  be 
read  as  a  panegyric  to  the  notion  of 
accretion. 

How  is  it  possible  for  someone  to 
travel  about  the  country  for  two  years, 
shaking  hands  with  people  and  telling 
them  he  wants  to  be  their  President, 
and  telling  them  at  the  same  time  he 


will  do  less  for  them  than  has  been 
done  in  the  past?  He  adds  that  gov- 
ernment has  its  limits,  that  good  inten- 
tions often  have  bad  results,  that  the 
individual  should  be  more  self-reliant 
— and  that  is  why  he  wants  to  be  Pres- 
ident. I  submit  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  this.  Word  and  deed  con- 
tradict one  another  too  blatantly.  This 
was  noticeable  when  Governor  Brown 
belatedly  began  campaigning  in  1976. 
He  started  off  with  his  novel  antigov- 
ernment  pitch,  but  with  each  passing 
primary  he  seemed  to  become  more 
respectful  of  government. 

By  contrast,  of  course,  the  scenario 
that  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
over  the  years — that  of  the  candidate 
actively  seeking  the  post  in  which  he 
will  do  more  and  deliver  more — is 
consistent  to  the  mind  and  eye ;  rhetoric 
and  action  are  in  harmony.  In  this 
sense  social  democracy  as  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  experience  it 
seems  to  have  been  modeled  uncon- 
sciously on  the  ratchet — an  instrument 
that  can  move  very  easily  in  one  di- 
rection but  not  at  all  in  the  other. 

It  is  often  said  of  President  Cartel 
that  he  sends  out  confusing  "signals.'' 
Perhaps  the  most  confusing  thing  about 
him  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  strongly 
activist  inclination  who  has  come  along 
at  a  time  when  passivity  in  the  Presi- 
dency may  be  what  most  people  want 
But  it  is  hard  to  see,  at  present,  how 
anyone  could  campaign  successfully  on 
a  platform  that  was  deliberately  "weak- 
er" than  his  rival's,  and  especially  no) 
Jimmy  Carter,  who,  when  apprised 
of  James  David  Barber's  analysis  ol 
the  Presidency  along  two  axes — ac 
tive/passive  and  positive/negative — 
said  that  he  "would  be  active,  and  1 
think  positive  in  approach."  One  car 
hardly  blame  him  for  declining  the  in 
vitation  to  label  himself  passive  anc 
negative.  Is  that  an  invitation  anyone 
would  accept? 

As  far  as  government  is  concerned 
we  still  live  in  a  time  when  less  is 
worse  and  bigger  is  better,  as  Eizen 
stat's  book  makes  clear.  But  perhaps 
only  just.  If  the  climate  of  opinior 
with  respect  to  government  continues 
to  change,  we  may  soon  be  on  the 
lookout  for  someone  who  can  solve  the 
greatest  puzzle  of  representative  de 
mocracy :  how  to  reverse  the  ratchet  oi 
government.  Only  then  will  it  be  pos 
sible  to  run  "against  Washington."  C 
HARPER'S/NOVEMBER  1971 


The  Cousteau  Odyssey 


Jacques  Cousteau's  life  is  a  history 
of  adventure,  excitement,  and  mystery. 

But  none  of  his  many  expeditions 
has  ever  been  as  unique  as  the  new  one 
Cousteau  embarks  on  this  year  aboard 
Calypso. 

"The  Cousteau  Odyssey." 

Four  hour-long  specials  begin  on 
November  22nd  with  "Calypso's  Search 
for  the  Britannic!' 

Cousteau  and  Britannic  survivor, 


eighty-six  year  old  Sheila  MacBeth 
Mitchell,  return  to  the  sunken  luxury 
liner  to  find  the  reason  for  its  disaster. 

Early  next  year,  "The  Cousteau 
Odyssey"  in  two  hour  specials  explores 
a  new  theory  about  a  lost  civilization 
that  has  held  the  imagination  of  people 
everywhere. 

'Calypso's  Search  for  Atlantis. 
Parts  I  and  II" 

An  extraordinary  journey  that  puts 


the  indelible  stamp  of  Cousteau's  genius 
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GIVING  YALE 
TO  CONNECTICUT 

A  modest  solution  to  the  financial  crisis  of  the  private  university 


by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr. 


IN  RECENT  MONTHS  I  have  been  asked  re- 
peatedly by  representatives  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity to  make  a  public  declaration  urging 
contributions  to  the  university's  capital 
fund.  I  dealt  with  the  first  such  communica- 
tion most  tactfully,  uttering  an  evasion,  stut- 
tering off  like  a  member  of  the  Drones  Club. 
It  did  not  work.  A  second  request  came  in.  I 
had,  this  time,  to  say  no,  but  I  begged  off  giv- 
ing the  reasons  why.  A  third  request  came  in, 
and  there  was  then  nothing  to  do — I  was  back 
against  the  wall:  my  correspondent  had  never 
learned  Machiavelli's  axiom  that  one  should 
not  cut  off  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat.  And  so 
I  was  driven  to  write,  in  what  I  swore  would 
be  my  last  exchange  on  the  Yale  question.  And 
what  I  said  was: 

"What's  the  problem?  Why  doesn't  Yale 
donate  itself  to  the  state  of  Connecticut?" 


SENSE 
OF  MISSION 


IY  APPARENTLY  DISTINCTIVE  problem 

that  I  still  cannot  come  to  terms 
with  a  university  that  accepts  the 
philosophical  proposition  that  it  is 
there  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  "all  sides" 
of  "any  issue"  as  impartially  and  as  forcefully 


as  possible.  I  believe  that  a  university  should 
take  sides,  that  it  should  be  free  to  dedicate 
itself  to  what  Charles  Seymour,  president  of 
Yale  during  my  term  as  an  undergraduate, 
described  as  "the  training  of  spiritual  lead- 
ers." Without  a  sense  of  mission,  a  private 
university  is  incomprehensible.  I  tried  to  say 
as  much  a  generation  ago,  in  God  and  Man  at 
Yale.  In  that  book,  I  professed  concern  for  the 
ascendancy  of  religious  skepticism  and  statist 
idolatry,  arguing  that  Yale  did  not  propound 
the  cause  of  God  and  man  and  that  it  had  ac- 
cordingly lost  a  sense  of  mission. 

As  a  remedy  to  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  I 
suggested  that  the  alumni  should  concern 
themselves  with  the  purpose  of  a  university; 
that,  if  mind  and  conscience  led  them  to  the 
conclusion,  they  would  be  not  only  free,  but 
compelled,  to  decide  that  certain  values  should 
be  encouraged,  others  discouraged.  That,  nec- 
essarily, this  would  give  them,  through  their 
representatives,  the  right  to  judicious  hiring 
and  firing,  precisely  with  the  end  in  mind  of 
furthering  broad  philosophical  objectives  and 
cultivating  certain  ideals — through  the  expo- 
sure of  the  undergraduate  body  to  cogent 
philosophical  arguments. 

The  book  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy.  It 
was  denounced  by  the  educational  establish- 
ment on  almost  as  many  grounds  as  there  are 
university  departments — for  its  ethics,  morals, 
philosophy,  religion,  and  economics.  But  be- 
hind the  screen  of  intellectual  debate,  the 
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educators  were  saying  that  college  is  a  cultural 
sanctuary  from  the  commerce  of  life,  that  such 
concessions  as  periodically  are  made  hy  uni- 
versity officials  are  purely  rhetorical.  Actual- 
ly, they  were  saying,  no  interference  is  possi- 
ble. All  ideas  must  start  out  equal.  (All  ideas 
are  equal!)  To  make  demands  on  a  college  is 
totalitarian,  fascist,  Communist,  something 
condemned  by  all  men  of  understanding,  reach- 
ing back  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  How  widely  he 
was  used  during  the  controversy!  "Subject 
opinion  to  coercion,*'  Prof.  Philip  Kurland  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School  quoted 
him.  "Whom  will  you  make  your  inquisitors? 
Fallible  men;  men  governed  by  bad  passions, 
by  private  as  well  as  public  reasons.  And  why 
subject  it  to  coercion?  To  produce  uniformity. 
But  is  uniformity  of  opinion  desirable?  No 
more  than  of  face  and  stature  .  .  .  difference  of 
opinion  is  advantageous." 

And,  of  course,  who  would  disagree  that 
men  are  fallible?  But  does  that  mean  we  can 
rely,  at  the  margin,  other  than  on  men?  On 
whom  was  Jefferson  relying  for  remedies  when 
in  1821  he  wrote  to  General  Breckinridge  to 
complain  of  "seminaries  [where]  our  sons 
[are]  imbibing  opinions  and  principles  in  dis- 
cord with  those  of  their  own  country."  Did 
Jefferson  wish  to  do  something  about  it?  Or 
was  he  describing  only  a  situation  which  could 
not  be  corrected,  because  men  are  fallible, 
dominated  by  passion?  No.  Jefferson  con- 
tinued, "This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals  of 
our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once,  will 
be  beyond  remedy."  If  not  arrested  by  whom? 
Surely  not  the  state.  We  would  all  agree  on 
this? 

Not  quite  all.  The  state  would  prove  to  have 
its  uses.  In  those  days  President  Seymour 
used  to  warn  urgently  and  repeatedly  against 
accepting  federal  aid  to  education  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  bring  federal  interfer- 
ence. President  Seymour  retired  in  1950.  In 
the  succeeding  generation,  major  private  uni- 
versities became  totally  dependent  on  feder- 
al funds.  Remove  the  federal  subsidy  to  Yale 
(35  percent),  or  to  Harvard  (25  percent),  or 
to  MIT  (65  percent),  and  what  would  happen 
to  them?  The  notion  of  mere  trustees  influenc- 
ing the  choice  of  textbooks  was — and  is — 
thought  scandalous;  but  the  same  people  who 
called  such  interference  fascism  backed,  or 
were  indifferent  to,  legislation  which  twenty- 
five  years  later  would  permit  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  (ironically,  a 
former  college  president)  in  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, executing  laws  passed  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress,  to  pry  out  of  a  thoroughly 
private  association — the  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers — the  promise  to  de- 


stroy a  textbook  called  The  Appraisal  of  Real 
Estate  in  which  appraisers  are  advised  that 
the  ethnic  composition  of  a  neighborhood  in 
fact  influences  the  value  of  real  estate.  Under 
the  proposed  consent  decree,  the  institute 
agrees  to  strike  from  the  present  (sixth)  edi- 
tion of  its  textbook  all  the  improper  language. 
Specific  textbook  revisions  have  been  prepared. 
These  changes  "will  be  included  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  text"  not  later  than  September 
5,  1978.  Sixty  days  after  the  decree  is  entered, 
the  institute  "will  commence  a  review  of  all 
booklets,  manuals,  monographs,  guides,  lex- 
icons, and  . . .  other  instructional  material  pub- 
lished under  its  auspices"  to  assure  that  they 
too  conform  with  the  text  revisions.  And  those 
opposed  to  the  influence  of  trustees  called  fas- 
cistic  a  summons  to  free  citizens  freely  asso- 
ciated, exercising  no  judicial  or  legislative 
power,  to  communicate  their  ideals  at  a  private 
college  through  the  appropriate  selection  of 
texts  and  teachers. 


INTELLECTUAL 
BLASPHEMY 


IT  was  infuriating  to  the  hostile  critics 
that  a  man  as  eminent  as  John  Chamber- 
lain, the  literary  critic,  should  have  con- 
sented to  write  the  introduction  to  God 
and  Man  at  Yale,  and,  indeed,  Prof.  Fred  Ro- 
dell  of  the  Yale  Law  School  held  him  personal- 
ly responsible  for  the  notoriety  of  the  book 
("It  was  doubtless  the  fact  of  a  John  Cham- 
berlain introduction  that  lent  the  book,  from 
the  start,  the  aura  of  importance  and  respect- 
ability"). But  it  was  too  late  to  ignore  it.  Life 
magazine  did  an  editorial  (cautious  interest  in 
the  book's  theme);  Time  and  Neivsweek  ran 
news  stories,  the  Saturday  Review  a  double 
review;  and  after  a  while  there  were  reviews 
and  news  stories  about  the  reviews  and  news 
stories.  The  critic  Selden  Rodman,  although 
he  disagreed  with  the  book  and  its  conclusions, 
had  said  of  it  in  Saturday  Review,  "[Mr. 
Buckley]  writes  with  a  clarity,  a  sobriety,  and  an 
intellectual  honesty  that  would  be  noteworthy 
if  it  came  from  a  college  president."  (Compare 
Herman  Liebert,  from  the  staff  of  the  Yale 
Library,  writing  for  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch: "The  book  is  a  series  of  fanatically 
emotional  attacks  on  a  few  professors  who  dare 
to  approach  religion  and  politics  objectively." 
Note  that  collectivist  economics  and  agnostic 
philosophy  suddenly  became  the  "objective" 
approaches.  That  they  were  so  considered  at 
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Yale  was  of  course  the  gravamen  of  the  book, 
which  this  critic,  in  his  fustian,  was  witless  to 

cognize.)  (Oh,  yes,  Fred  Rodell.  "I  deem  it 
irresponsible  in  a  scholar  like  Selden  Rodman 
to  dignify  the  book  as  'important'  and  'thought- 
provoking.'  ")  Max  Eastman  had  written,  in 
the  American  Mercury,  "He  names  names,  and 
quotes  quotes,  and  conducts  himself,  in  gen- 
eral, with  a  disrespect  for  his  teachers  that  is 
charming  and  stimulating  in  a  high  degree.  .  .  . 
This  perhaps  is  the  best  feature  of  his  book, 
certainly  the  most  American  in  the  old  style — 
its  arrant  intellectual  courage."  (From  the 
encephalophonic  Mr.  Rodell,  his  voice  hoarse: 
"I  deem  it  irresponsible,  in  a  scholar  like  Max 
Eastman,  to  shower  the  book  with  adulatory 
adjectives.") 

And  so  on,  for  months  and  months.  The 
widespread  objection  was  not  only  on  the  point 
that  to  suggest  an  affinity  between  the  eschato- 
logical  prospects  of  heaven  and  hell  and  the 
correct  role  of  the  state  in  achieving  full  em- 
ployment was  something  on  the  order  of  blas- 
phemy. It  was  fueled  by  the  ideological  con- 
viction of  many  Christian  modernists  that  the 
road  to  Christianity  on  earth  lies  through  the 
federal  government.  Although  these  criticisms 
flowed  in  copiously  from  Protestant  quarters, 
they  were  on  the  whole  most  bitter  in  the  fash- 
ionable Catholic  journals.  Official  Yale  took 
no  official  position,  but  was  very  busy  at  every 
level.  The  Yale  Daily  News  ran  analyses  of  the 
book  by  six  professors,  only  one  of  whom 
(William  Wimsatt )  found  anything  remotely 
commendable  about  it.  The  series  was  intro- 
duced by  an  editorial  of  which  a  specimen 
sentence  is  "When  the  Buckley  book  has  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  stomachs  of  its  readers 
and  lining  up  Yale  men  categorically  on  the 
side  of  that  great  'hoax,'  academic  freedom, 
Bill  Buckley  will,  as  Professor  Greene  suggests, 
have  performed  a  great  service  to  Yale." 

In  the  Yale  Alumni  Magazine  the  book  was 
treated  with  caution,  but  I  was  offhandedly 
coupled  with  a  notorious  and  wealthy  old  crank 
called  George  Gundelfinger,  a  gentleman  who 
had  gone  off  his  rocker  a  generation  earlier 
and  periodically  drowned  the  campus  with 
nervous  exhalations  of  his  arcane  philosophy 
which  heralded  as  the  key  to  the  full  life  a 
kind  of  platonic  masturbation  ("sublimate 
pumping,"  he  called  it).  Copies  of  McGeorge 
1m:  review  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  were 

sent  out  to  questioning  alumni.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  trustees'  room,  a  plan  had  been  devised  to 
commission  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  of  eight 
alumni  into  "the  intellectual  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  university,  the  students,  and  its 
faculty."  The  chairman  was  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin,  former  head  of  the  Union  Theological 


Seminary  and  former  trustee  of  the  Yale  Cor- 
poration. And  among  its  members  was  Irving 
Olds,  then  chairman  of  the  board  of  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  thus  effecting  rep- 
resentation for  God  and  man.  The  committee 
was  surreptitiously  set  up  during  the  summer, 
in  anticipation  of  the  book's  appearance  in  the 
fall,  but  its  clear  function  of  unsaying  what 
the  book  said  was  acknowledged  even  in  the 
news  stories. 


Yale  didn't  have  an  easy  time  of  it. 
Too  many  people  knew  instinctively 
that  the  central  charges  of  the  book 
were  correct,  whatever  the  inflections 
distinctive  to  Yale.  Felix  Morley,  formerly 
president  of  Haverford  College,  had  written  in 
Barron  s,  "[Buckley's]  arguments  must  be 
taken  seriously.  As  he  suggested,  and  as  this 
reviewer  from  personal  knowledge  of  scores  of 
American  colleges  can  confirm,  the  indictment 
is  equally  applicable  to  many  of  our  privately 
endowed  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Mr. 
Buckley,  says  John  Chamberlain  in  the  lat- 
ter's  foreword,  is  incontestably  right  about 
the  educational  drift  of  modern  times."  It 
is  confirmation  of  Morley  s  generalization  that, 
twenty-five  years  later,  references  to  religion 
and  politics  that  were  then  eyebrow-raising 
seem  utterly  bland — almost  conservative,  in 
a  way.  What  is  unconscionable  in  the  current 
scene  isn't  that  an  economics  teacher  should 
come  out  for  a  100  percent  excess-profits  tax", 
or  that  a  teacher  of  sociology  should  mock 
religion.  What  is  unconscionable  today  is  an 
inaugural  address  by  a  president  of  a  major 
university  including  such  an  injunction  a~  the 
following:  "I  call  on  all  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, as  members  of  a  thinking  body,  freely  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  validity  and  power 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  our  life-and-death 
struggle  against  the  force  of  selfish  material- 
ism." That  passage  is  not  from  the  inaugural 
address  of  Jonathan  Edwards  at  Princeton  in 
1758,  but  from  that  of  Charles  Seymour  at 
Yale  in  1937. 

So  Yale  had  that  problem — that  most  peo- 
ple suspected  that  heterodoxy  was  rampant — 
and  an  additional  problem  which  it  needed  to 
handle  most  deftly  land,  on  the  whole,  did). 
I  made  the  suggestion  in  my  book  that  the 
alumni  of  Yale  play  a  greater  role  in  directing 
the  course  of  Yale  education,  that  they  proceed 
to  govern  the  university,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, even  as  the  people  govern  the  coun- 
try through  theirs.  This  suggestion  had  a  most 
startling  effect.  Yale's  problem  was  to  flatter 
its  alumni  while  making  certain  they  should 
continue  impotent. 


*CRYPTO- 
FASCIST 


THE  purpose  OF  a  Yale  education  can 
hardly  be  to  turn  out  a  race  of  idiots. 
But  one  would  have  thought  that  was 
what  Yale  precisely  engages  in.  Walk- 
ing out  of  the  Huntington  Hotel  in  Pasadena 
during  the  hottest  days  of  the  controversy,  I 
espied  the  Reverend  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  walk- 
ing in.  I  introduced  myself.  He  greeted  me 
stiffly,  and  then  said,  as  he  resumed  his  way 
into  the  hotel,  "Why  do  you  want  to  turn  Yale 
education  over  to  a  bunch  of  boobs?"  Since 
he  had  been  chairman  of  the  educational- 
policies  committee  of  the  Yale  Corporation, 
it  struck  me  that  if  indeed  the  alumni  were 
boobs,  he  bore  a  considerable  procreative  re- 
sponsibility. Certainly  his  contempt  for  Yale's 
demonstrated  failure  was  far  greater  than  my 
alarm  at  its  potential  failure. 
He  was  not  alone. 

Bruce  Barton,  the  anti-New  Dealer  at  whose 
partial  expense  President  Roosevelt  had  com- 
posed the  rollicking  taunt  "Martin,  Barton,  and 
Fish,"  saw  the  need  for  reform.  But  by  alumni? 
"As  for  Mr.  Buckley's  cure — letting  the  alumni 
dictate  the  teaching — what  could  be  more  ter- 
rifying? Are  these  noisy,  perennial  sophomores, 
who  dress  up  in  silly  costumes  and  get  drunk 
at  reunions,  who  spend  their  thousands  of 
dollars  buying  halfbacks  and  quarterbacks, 
and  following  the  Big  Blue  Team — are  they 
to  be  the  nation's  mental  mentors?"  I  really 
had  had  no  idea  of  the  contempt  in  which 
"alumni"  qua  alumni  were  so  generally  held. 

There  are  many  grounds  for  disapproving 
of  the  proposal  of  alumni  control.  But  the  de- 
scription, by  some  critics,  of  the  state  of  affairs 
I  sought  led  me  to  question  my  own  sanity  and 
then,  finding  it  in  good  order,  to  question  that 
of  my  critics.  Consider  the  near-terminal  pain 
of  Frank  Ashburn  as  he  closed  his  long  piece 
for  the  Saturday  Review:  "The  book  is  one 
which  has  the  glow  and  appeal  of  a  fiery  cross 
on  a  hillside  at  night.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  robed  figures  who  gather  to  it,  but  the 
hoods  will  not  be  academic.  They  will  cover 
the  face." 

Gee  whiz.  Now  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  Frank  Ashburn,  then  a  Yale  trustee,  is  a 
very  nice  man.  He  is,  moreover,  quite  intelli- 
gent. He  founded  a  successful  boys'  preparatory 
school,  Brooks  School,  and  years  later,  in  bis 
capacity  as  headmaster,  he  invited  me  to  ad- 
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dress  the  student  body,  proffering  the  cus- 
tomary fee.  And  I  did,  arriving  without  my 
hood;  and  to  the  extent  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
under  less  than  clinical  conditions,  I  probed 
about  a  bit,  and  Frank  Ashburn  was  to  all 
appearances  entirely  normal.  But  that's  the 
kind  of  thing  God  and  Man  at  Yale  did  to  peo- 
ple, especially  people  close  to  Yale. 

I  must  not  let  the  point  go,  because  one  has 
to  ask  oneself  why  it  is  that  superv  ision  of  the 
general  direction  of  undergraduate  instruction 
is  so  instinctively  repugnant  to  non-juveniles. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Robert  Hatch,  who 
wrote  for  The  New  Republic,  is  a  Yale  grad- 
uate, hut  for  all  the  horror  registered  he  might 
as  well  have  been.  He  took  pains,  in  his  review, 
to  try  to  explain  what,  in  fact,  I  was  really  up 
to  with  my  bizarre  proposals.  "It  is  astonish- 
ing," he  wrote,  "on  the  assumption  that  Buck- 
ley is  well-meaning,  that  he  has  not  realized 
that  the  methods  he  proposes  for  his  alma  ma- 
ter are  precisely  those  employed  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  An  elite  shall  establish  the 
truth  by  ukase  and  no  basic  disagreement  shall 
be  tolerated." 

It  really  wasn't  all  that  astonishing  that  I 
did  not  spot  the  similarities  in  the  methods  I 
proposed  and  those  of  the  fascists,  Nazis,  and 
Communists,  because  there  are  no  similarities. 
My  book  made  it  plain  that  alumni  direction 
could  be  tolerated  only  over  the  college  of 
which  they  were  uniquely  the  constituents: 
that  alumni  of  institutions  that  sought  different 
ends  should  be  equally  free  to  pursue  them. 
Moreover,  the  ideals  I  sought  to  serve  were 
those  that  no  authoritarian  society  would  re- 
gard as  other  than  seditious,  namely,  the  ideals 
of  a  minimalist  state,  and  of  deference  to  a 
transcendent  order. 

But  the  notion  that  the  proposals  were  sub- 
versive was  jubilantly  contagious.  Four  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  book,  Chad  Walsh 
was  writing  in  the  Saturday  Review,  "What 
Mr.  Buckley  really  proposes  is  that  the  alumni 
of  Yale  should  turn  themselves  into  a  polit- 
huro,  and  control  the  campus  exactly  as  the 
Kremlin  controls  the  intellectual  life  of  Rus- 
sia." "Exactly,"  in  the  sense  used  here,  can 
only  be  understood  to  mean  "analogously." 
Obviously  there  are  no  "exact"  parallels  be- 
tween a  state  directing  all  education  and  en- 
forcing a  political  orthodoxy,  and  the  constit- 
uent of  discrete  educational  institutions, 
within  a  free  and  pluralist  society,  directing 
the  education  of  their  own  educational  enter- 
prises. Indeed,  so  obviously  is  it  inexact  to 
draw  the  parallel,  the  heretical  thought  sug- 
gests itself  that  conventional  limitations  on 
alumni  are  closer  to  the  authoritarian  model. 
A  free  association,  within  a  free  society,  shap- 


ing an  educational  institution  toward  its  own 
purposes,  is  practicing  a  freedom  which  totali- 
tarian societies  would  never  permit  it  to  do. 
An  obvious  example  would  be  a  private  Ger- 
man college  under  Hitler  which  prescribed  that 
its  faculty,  in  the  relevant  disciplines,  should 
preach  racial  toleration  and  racial  equality: 
or.  in  the  Bolshevik  model,  a  constituency 
backing  a  college  that,  athwart  the  political 
orthodoxy,  insisted  on  preaching  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  pluralism. 

Michael  Harrington  was  in  those 
days  a  socialist  and  a  Christian.  He 
would  in  due  course  repeal  the  laws 
of  progress  by  reaffirming  the  one 
faith  and  renouncing  the  second.  He  wrote  his 
review  for  Dorothy  Day's  Catholic  Worker: 
"The  frightening  thing  is  that  Mr.  Buckley  is 
not  yet  realistic  enough  for  fascism.  Mr. 
Buckley's  aims  can  only  be  secured  by  fascist 
methods — coercion  in  favor  of  capitalists — a 
realistic  conclusion  which  Mr.  Buckley's  five 
years  in  New  Haven  did  not  educate  him  to 
make."  Neither  five  years'  education  in  New 
Haven  nor  twenty-five  years'  education  outside 
New  Haven.  The  case  for  capitalism  is  infinite- 
ly stronger  in  1977  than  in  1950.  having  prof- 
ited in  the  interim  from  the  empirical  failures 
of  socialism,  as  from  the  scholarly  accredita- 
tion of  the  presumptions  of  the  free  market. 
Besides  which  the  word  fascism  loses  its  pun- 
gency when  it  is  used  to  mean,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, the  exercise  of  authority.  Mr.  Harrington, 
even  then,  was  flirting  with  heresy,  which  would 
become  his  succubus. 

Authority  is  licitly  and  illicitly  acquir  ;d,  by 
the  democratic  canon:  and,  once  acquired,  is 
then  licitly  and  illicitly  exercised.  The  "au- 
thority" to  apprehend,  try,  and  punish  a  law- 
breaker is  licitly-  acquired  in  the  democratic 
circumstances  of  a  society  which,  after  popular 
consultation,  makes  its  own  laws,  prescribes 
its  own  judicial  procedures,  and  stipulates  its 
own  punishments — all  subject  to  the  rule  of 
law.  The  line  between  licit  and  illicit  authority 
in  a  secular  society  is,  however,  elusive;  though 
it  is  generally  acknowledged  in  the  Judeo- 
Christian  world  that  there  is  such  a  line,  most 
resonantly  affirmed  by  Christ's  distinction  be- 
tween Caesar  and  God.  It  is  an  unusual  experi- 
ence for  a  libertarian  to  be  catechized  by  a 
socialist  on  the  theme  of  the  dangers  of  coer- 
cion. Harrington's  oxymoronic  formulation — 
"coercion  in  favor  of  capitalists" — reminds  us 
of  the  fashionable  jargon  in  the  commodity 
markets  of  the  Left  I  alas,  not  greatly  changed  t . 
His  sentence  is  on  the  order  of  "coercive  free- 
dom," or  "the  slavery  of  the  Bill  of  Rights." 
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In  1977-78,  you'll  rarely  attend  a  concert 
that's  not  attended  by  a  Steinway. 

iStcinway)  (Other) 

8  2  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra 

5  1  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 

4  0  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

7  0  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 

8  2  Cincinnati  Symphony 

8  0  Cleveland  Orchestra 

5  0  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra 

6  1  Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 
1 1  1  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 

3  1  Florida  Symphony  Orchestra 

4  0  Fresno  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

3  1  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra 

9  0  Houston  Symphony 

6  0  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra 

9  0  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Association 

4  0  The  Minnesota  Orchestra 
2  0  Nashville  Symphony 

6  0  New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra 
1 1  0  New  York  Philharmonic 

2  1  Omaha  Symphony  Association 
4  0  Oregon  Symphony  Orchestra 

7  1  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

10  0  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 

8  1  St.  Louis  Symphony 

4  0  San  Antonio  Symphony 

7  0  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 

3  0  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra 
1  0  Spokane  Symphony  Society 
3  0  Utah  Symphony 

5  1  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  Washington,  D.C. 

(  Piano  choice  of  soloists  scheduled  to  perform  during  the  1977-78  season.) 


Steinway  &  Sons 


v  illiam  F. 
Buckley,  Jr. 
GIVING  YALE 
TO 
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Unless  a  "fascist  method"  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  plain  old  "method"  by  which  the  will 
of  the  entrepreneurial  unit  prevails  over  the 
will  of  the  individual  resolved  subversively  to 
gainsay  that  will,  then,  paradoxically,  you  are 
left  without  the  freedom  of  the  collectivity. 
The  interdiction  of  that  modest  freedom  on 
the  hand  organ  Mr.  Harrington  is  accustomed 
to  cranking  in  his  full-throated  crusade  for 
state  socialism  is  not  only  inconsistent,  it  is 
positively  unseemly. 

It  is  worth  pursuing  the  matter  yet  one  step 
further,  I  think,  in  order  to  notice  the  review 
by  T.  M.  Greene.  Professor  Greene  was  a  con- 
siderable character  on  the  Yale  campus.  I 
think  he  was  the  most  quintessentially  liberal 
man  I  ever  came  upon,  outside  the  pages  of 
Randall  Jarrell's  Pictures  from  an  Institution. 
As  master  of  the  largest  residential  college  at 
Yale  (Silliman),  he  one  day  issued  an  order, 
in  the  interest  of  decorum,  requiring  students 
who  ate  dinner  in  the  dining  room  to  wear 
coats  and  ties.  He  was  dismayed  by  the  trickle 
of  criticism,  and  very  soon  indignantly  re- 
pealed his  own  order,  apologizing  for  his  lapse 
into  dirigisme.  He  taught,  as  an  explicit  Chris- 
tian, a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
which  was  widely  attended;  but  I  remarked 
in  my  book  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  students 
he  was  engaged,  really,  in  teaching  ethics, 
not  religion.  (There's  nothing  against  teach- 
ing ethics,  but  of  course  it  isn't  exactly  the 
same  thing. ) 

His  reaction  to  the  book,  as  published  in 
the  Yale  Daily  News,  fairly  took  one's  breath 
away.  He  fondled  the  word  fascist  as  though 
he  had  come  up  with  a  Dead  Sea  scroll  vouch- 
safing the  key  word  to  the  understanding  of 
God  and  Man  at  Yale.  In  a  few  sentences  he 
used  the  term  thrice.  "Mr.  Buckley  has  done 
Yale  a  great  service"  (how  I  would  tire  of 
this  pedestrian  rhetorical  device),  "and  he 
may  well  do  the  cause  of  liberal  education  in 
America  an  even  greater  service,  by  stating 
the  fascist  alternative  to  liberalism.  This  fascist 
thesis  .  .  .  This  .  .  .  pure  fascism  .  .  .  What  more 
could  Hitler,  Mussolini,  or  Stalin  ask  for?" 
( They  asked  for,  and  got,  a  great  deal  more.) 

What  survives  from  such  stuff  as  this  is  ne- 
olus-ultra  relativism,  idiot  nihilism.  "What  is 
r<  quired,"  Professor  Greene  said,  "is  more, 
tolerance — not  the  tolerance  of  indif- 
ference, but  the  tolerance  of  honest  respect  for 
divergent  convictions  and  the  determination  of 
all  that  such  divergent  opinions  be  heard  with- 
out administrative  censorship.  I  tiy  my  best  in 
the  classroom  to  expound  and  defend  my  faith, 
when  it  is  relevant,  as  honestly  and  persuasive- 
ly as  I  can.  But  I  can  do  so  only  because  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  expounding  and  defend- 


ing their  contrasting  faiths,  or  skepticisms,  as 
openly  and  honestly  as  I  am  mine." 

A  professor  of  philosophy*.  Question:  What 
is  the  "ethical,"  philosophical,  or  epistemolog- 
ical  argument  for  requiring  continued  toler- 
ance of  ideas  whose  discrediting  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  education  to  effect?  What  ethical  code 
(in  the  Bible?  in  Plato?  Kant?  Hume?)  re- 
quires "honest  respect"  for  all  divergent  con- 
victions? Even  John  Stuart  Mill  did  not  ask 
more  than  that  a  question  be  not  considered 
as  closed  so  long  as  any  one  man  deemed  it 
open;  he  did  not  require  that  that  man,  flourish- 
ing the  map  of  a  flat  world,  be  seated  in  a 
chair  of  science  at  Yale.  And  this  is  to  say 
nothing  about  the  flamboyant  contrast  between 
Professor  Greene's  call  to  toleration  in  all  cir- 
cumstances and  the  toleration  he  showed  to  the 
book  he  was  reviewing.  An  honest  respect  by 
him  for  my  divergent  conviction  would  have 
been  an  arresting  application  at  once  of  his 
theoretical  and  charitable  convictions. 

The  sleeper,  in  that  issue  of  the  Yale  Daily 
News,  was  William  Wimsatt.  The  late  Profes- 
sor Wimsatt,  the  renowned  critic  and  teacher, 
was  ...  a  Catholic!  Not  an  uppity  Catholic.  He 
was,  simply,  known  by  the  cognoscenti  to  be 
one,  and  his  friends  found  that  charming.  But 
under  the  circumstances,*  the  pressure  on  Pro- 
fessor Wimsatt  to  Tom  must  have  been  very 
nearly  unbearable,  and  his  conciliatory  mo- 
tions must  be  weighed  charitably  under  the 
circumstances.  He  denounced  God  and  Man 
at  Yale  as  "impudent,"  inasmuch  as  its  author 
"used  the  entree  and  confidential  advantage  of 
a  student  and  alumnus  to  publicize  so  widely 
both  embarrassing  personalities  and  problems 
of  policy  which  are  internal  to  the  relation  be- 
tween administrative  officers  and  alumni."  A 
so-so  point  which,  it  happens,  I  dealt  with  in 
the  book  itself,  in  my  discussion  of  the  emas- 
culating hold  the  Yale  administration  exercises 
over  its  alumni;  but,  in  a  sense,  also  a  point 
gainsaid  by  the  universal  interest  provoked  by 
the  book,  which  interest  focused  not  at  all  on 
its  gossip  value  involving  any  one  or  more  pro- 
fessors (only  three  of  the  hundred  reviews  I 
have  reread  bother  even  to  mention  by  name 
any  individual  professor  named  in  the  book). 

Protected  by  such  rhetorical  cover,  Profes- 
sor Wimsatt  went  on  to  say  some  very  interest- 
ing things.  He  began,  for  instance,  by  suavely 
blowing  the  whole  administration  position 
about  religion  at  Yale.  "The  prevailing  sec- 
ularism of  the  university  is  palpable,"  wrote 
Professor  Wimsatt  matter-of-factly.  That's 
what  /  said.  But  lest  that  should  shock,  he 
added,  What  else  is  new?  "What  else  did  Mr. 

*  of  my  own  frequently  remarked  membership  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 
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Bethlehem  Steel  is  looking 
for  a  fight.  A  fair  fight. 


Name  a  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducer. We'll  get  in  the  commercial 
ring  with  him  and  battle  it  out  for 
America's  steel  market.  And  if  we 
both  fight  by  the  same  rules,  we're 
confident  we'll  hold  our  own. 

But  that  isn't  the  way  this 
"competition"  works.  When  a 
Japanese  or  European  steelmaker 
climbs  into  the  ring,  his  govern- 
ment almost  always  climbs  in  with 
him.  That's  bending  the  rules  of 
"free"  trade,  and  we  don't  think 
it's  fair. 

How  they  fight 

Most  foreign  steelmakers  are 
either  owned,  subsidized,  financed, 
aided  and/or  protected  in  one  way 
or  another  by  their  govern- 
ments. They  don't  have  the 
same  pressure  we  do  to 
operate  profitably  or  Ma 
generate  capital.  /  KfiSSEs 


We  believe  that  much  of  the 
steel  imported  into  the  U.S.  is  being 
"dumped"— that  is,  sold  at  prices 
lower  than  those  charged  in  the 
producer's  own  country,  and 
usually  below  that  foreign  steel- 
maker's full  costs  of  production. 
Dumping  is  illegal,  but  it  has  been 
hard  to  prove. 

Why  they  do  it 
During  periods  of  slack 
demand  at  home,  foreign  steel- 
makers push  to  maintain  high 
production  rates  and  high  employ- 
ment. Result:  a  worldwide  glut  of 


steel... 14. 3  million  tons  of  steel 
exported  to  America  in  1976, 
priced  to  sell. .  .thousands  of 
American  steelworkers  laid  off  or 
working  short  hours. 

Free  trade,  yes.  But  fair! 

We're  looking  for  a  fight,  yes. 
But  a  fair  fight,  where  all  oppo- 
nents in  the  international  arena 
are  bound  by  the  same  rules. 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  the  American 
steel  industry  are  not  "protec- 
tionist'.' We  are  not  looking  for 
permanent  trade  barriers  against 
foreign  steel  coming  into  our  home 
markets.  All  we're  asking  is  a 
chance  to  compete  on  fair  and 
equal  terms  here  in  our  own 
country. 

Washington  must  help 

We  urge  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  insist  on  fair  trading  prac- 
tices in  steel,  especially  that  steel 
imports  be  priced  to  at  least  cover 
their  full  costs  of  production  and 
sale. .  .to  arrange  for  prompt  tem- 
porary relief  from  the  current 
excessive  flow  of  steel  imports. . . 
and  to  press  for  international 
governmental  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  an  effective  international 
agreement  on  steel  trade. 

If  you  agree  with  us  about 
the  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
please  write  your  representatives 
in  Washington  and  tell  them  so. 


A  free  folder. .  ."Foreign  Steel: 
Unfair  Competition?"... explains 
our  answer  to  that  question. 
Write:  Public  Affairs  Dept., 
Rm.  476  MT,  Bethlehem  Steel 
..  Bethlehem.  PA  18016. 


Bethlehem 


The  Chicago 
Connection. 

With  it,  the  phone  system  of  tomorrow 
is  in  Chicago  today 


A  while  ago,  we  told  you  light- 
wave communications  was  just 
around  the  corner.  Today,  it's  in  the 
streets  of  Chicago. 

For  the  first  time,  the  human 
voice,  business  data  and  even  video 
signals  are  being  carried  by  light- 
waves traveling  over  hair-thin  glass 
fibers.  Instead  of  electric  current 
traveling  over  copper  wire. 

But  without  that  little  link  you 
see  on  the  opposite  page,  lightwave 
communications  for  such  a  wide 
range  of  services  might  still  be  an 
experiment  in  a  lab.  And  without 
Western  Electric  technology,  the  link 
might  still  be  a  design  on  a  blueprint. 

The  link  is  an  outgrowth  of  an 
idea  from  the  people  at  Bell  Labs. 
While  they  were  putting  the  major 
components  of  the  lightwave  system 
together,  they  had  to  find  a  way  to 
splice  the  glass  fibers  and  get  the 
light  across  the  splice. 


A  Simple  Idea 


The  idea  they  came  up  with  was 
deceptively  simple.  A  coupling 
device  made  up  of  tiny  grooved  chips, 
smaller  than  the  tip  of  your  finger, 
that  would  guide  the  ends  of  the 
hair-thin  fibers  and  butt  them  up 


in  perfect  alignment. 

There  was  only  one  hitch. 
Making  one  chip  was  easy.  But  there 
was  no  machinery  that  could  mass 
produce  all  the  identical  chips  that 
would  be  needed  for  a  lightwave 
system  like  the  one  in  Chicago. 

Making  Ideas  Reality 

That's  where  Western  Electric 
comes  in.  Turning  ideas  into  tech- 
nological innovations  is  nothing  new 
at  Western  Electric. 

Over  the  years,  Western  Electric 
has  piled  up  an  impressive  list  of 
innovations  that  have  become  man- 
ufacturing standards. 

It  was  the  first  company  in  the 
world  to  manufacture  the  transistor. 

It  was  the  first  to  put  the  laser 
to  work  as  a  useful  production  tool. 

And  it  is  the  company  that  went 
beyond  conventional  machining 
techniques  to  make  the  chips  for 
Chicago's  lightwave  system. 

Each  chip  is  pure  silicon  crystal. 
Its  internal  structure  (a  criss-cross 
arrangement  of  intersecting  planes) 
provides  a  built-in  blueprint  for  reg- 
ularly spaced  grooves.  And 
because  the  crystal's  diagonal 
planes  etch  faster  than  its  per- 


pendicular planes,  uniform  grooves 
can  be  chemically  cut  into  the  chip. 

By  combining  the  science  of 
chemistry  and  the  art  of  lithography, 
Western  Electrics  Engineering 
Research  Center  developed  a  way 
to  etch  12  ultra-precise,  perfectly 
shaped,  identical  V-grooves  on  each 
chip.  With  each  groove  no  wider  than 
a  hair  and  separated  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth  from  its  neighbors. 

And,  more  importantly,  they 
were  able  to  reproduce  these  chips 
so  that  each  one  was  a  perfect  double 
of  the  other. 

Teamwork  is  the  Key 

The  telecommunications  revolu- 
tion beginning  in  Chicago  is  another 
good  example  of  how  Western  Electric 
and  Bell  Labs  help  put  new  tech- 
nology into  practical  use  for  the  Bell 
telephone  companies,  quickly  and 
economically. 

Their  close  relationship  is  an 
important  reason  why  your  telephone 
system  is  the  most  efficient  and 
reliable  communications  system  in 
the  world.  And  it's  a  basic  reason  why 
innovations  in  technology 
are  a  common  occurrence 
in  the  Bell  System. 


Western  Electric 


William  F. 
Buckley,  Jr. 
GIVING  YALE 
TO 

CONNECTICUT 


Buckley  expect  when  he  elected  to  come  here?" 
He  went  on  to  say,  in  effect,  that  a  "modern" 
university  cannot  orient  itself  other  than  to 
fashion.  "What  would  he  expect  of  any  modern 
American  university  large  enough  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  culture  in  which  he  has 
lived  all  his  life?" 

Mr.  Wimsatt  was  here  carefully  avoiding  the 
point.  Obviously  a  modern,  acquiescent  college 
will  not  buck  the  Zeitgeist.  This  begs  the  ques- 
tion whether  under  certain  circumstances  it 
might  do  so,  and  certainly  begs  the  question 
whether  idealistically  active  alumni  are  enti- 
tled to  apply  pressure  on  it  to  do  so. 

But,  despite  himself,  Professor  Wimsatt  was 
getting  hotter  and  hotter.  "It  is  more  funda- 
mental to  ask  .  .  .  what  is  actually  right,  and 
how  far  any  individual  may  in  good  conscience 
tolerate  or  assist  the  teaching  of  what  he  firm- 
ly believes  wrong.  If  I  knew  that  a  professor 
were  teaching  the  Baconian  heresy  about 
Shakespeare,  I  should  think  it  a  pity.  If  I 
knew  that  a  professor  were  preaching  geno- 
cide, I  should  think  it  a  duty,  if  I  were  able, 
to  prevent  him — even  though  his  views  were 
being  adequately  refuted  in  the  next  class- 
room." That  buzz  saw  ran  right  through  the 
analysis  of  Professor  Greene,  adjacent  on  the 
page,  leaving  it  bobbing  and  weaving  in  death- 
agony.  But  nobody  noticed.  "As  Mr.  Buckley 
so  earnestly  pleads,  it  is  indeed  very  far  from 
being  a  fact  that  the  truth,  in  such  matters  of 
value,  is  bound  'to  emerge  victorious.'  It  would 
be  easy  to  name  several  doctrines,  not  only 
genocide  but  the  less  violent  forms  of  racism, 
for  instance,  or  an  ethics  of  premarital  sexual 
experiment — which  the  present  administration 
of  no  university  in  this  country  would  tol- 
erate."' 

PRECEPT  AND 
INDOCTRINATION 

IT  is  worth  it,  before  making  a  final 
comment  on  the  grander  points  involved, 
to  climb  out  of  the  polemical  fever  swamps 
and  look  with  a  little  detachment  on  the 
purely  economic  question.  When  I  wrote  this 
book,  there  were  reviewers  who  defended  the 
factual  generalities,  indeed  went  so  far  as  to 
say  the  points  I  made  were  obvious.  Yale's 
teachings  were  distinct  from  Yale's  preachings 
— "this  rudimeMary  fact  of  life,"  Dwight  Mac- 
donald  comment  ,1.  "Buckley  is  rude  enough 
to  dwell  on  for  240  pages."  On  the  other  hand, 
very  few  reviewers  I  certainly  not  Macdonald  l 
were  prepared  to  associate  themselves  with  my 


prescriptions — though  some  of  them  acknowl- 
edged nervously  that,  any  way  you  looked  at 
it,  there  was  a  paradox  in  the  circumstance  of 
alumni  agitatedly  supporting  the  cultivation 
of  values  different  from  their  own.  I  think  it 
safe  to  say  that  no  fully  integrated  member 
of  the  intellectual  community  associated  him- 
self with  my  position  on  academic  freedom. 
In  March  of  this  year  Irving  Kristol,  a  profes- 
sor, editor,  author,  and  philosopher  of  unas- 
sailable academic  and  intellectual  standing, 
included  in  a  casual  essay  in  his  regular  series 
for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (which  space  he 
shares  with  such  other  scholars  as  Robert 
Nisbet  and  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  I  the  com- 
ment, "Businessmen  or  corporations  do  not 
have  any  obligation  to  give  money  to  institu- 
tions whose  views  or  attitudes  they  disapprove 
of.  It  s  absurd  to  insist  otherwise — yet  this 
absurdity  is  consistently  set  forth  in  the  name 
of  'academic  freedom.'  "  The  prose  is  an  im- 
provement on  my  owm  in  God  and  Man  at 
Yale,  but  the  point  is  identical.  Yet  no  one 
rose  to  say  of  Professor  Kristol  that  he  should 
be  wearing  a  hood  and  that  he  was  introduc- 
ing fascism  to  American  education. 

Indeed,  the  educational  establishment,  al- 
though it  rose  to  smite  my  book  hip  and  thigh, 
has  since  then  tended  to  find  it  more  useful 
to  follow  the  counsel  of  that  generic  class  of 
prudent  lawyers  who  advise  their  clients  to 
say,  "No  comment."  Even  now  I  rub  my  eyes 
in  amazement  at  the  silence  given  to  events — 
historical,  sociological,  and  even  judicial — 
that  tend  to  confirm  and  reconfirm  the  factual 
claims  of  my  book,  and  to  give  support  to  its 
theoretical  arguments.  There  was,  for  instance, 
the  A.  P.  Smith  case  of  1953  (A.  P.  Smith 
Manufacturing  Company  v.  Barlou  ) .  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it  as  "the  celebrated 
A.  P.  Smith  case."  But  it  is  not  celebrated  at 
all.  It  is  unknown. 

What  happened  was  that  a  New7  Jersey  man- 
ufacturer of  valves  and  hydrants  made  a  gift 
of  $1,500  to  Princeton  L  niversity,  and  a  group 
of  minority  stockholders  sued,  saying  in  ef- 
fect, "What  does  Princeton  University  have 
to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  the  A.  P.  Smith 
Company?"  The  case  was  tried  and  most  vig- 
orously defended,  with  star  witnesses  moving 
on  and  off  the  witness  stand — not  because  of 
the  SI. 500.  obviously,  but  because  the  prece- 
dent was  deemed  very  important. 

Well.  Princeton  and  the  management  of  the 
A.  P.  Smith  Company  won.  Two  courts,  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  state,  on  appeal,  affirmed 
the  corporate  validity  of  the  gift.  Why  then  is 
the  case  not  more  greatly  celebrated? 

Because  the  price  of  victory  was  academic 


freedom  as  commonly  understood.  The  A.  P. 
Smith  Company,  in  its  defense  brief,  took  the 
position  that  by  giving  money  to  Princeton  it 
was  advancing  its  corporate  purposes  strictly 
defined.  The  defense  brief  said:  '"The  Smith 
Company  turned  to  philanthropy  not  for  the 
sake  of  philanthropy  but  for  the  sake  of  selling 
more  valves  and  hydrants." 
How's  that  a  pain? 

But  there  was  no  recorded  objection  from 
representatives  of  Princeton  University.  Ex- 
pert witnesses  were  called.  One  of  them  was 
Irving  Olds.  Our  old  friend!  Chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  States  Steel!  Mr.  Olds  tes- 
tified soberly  on  the  stand  that  "our  American 
institutions  of  higher  learning  can  and  do  per- 
form a  service  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  corporations  of  this  and  other  states, 
through  acquainting  their  students  with  the 
facts  about  different  economic  theories  and 
ideologies.  W  ith  the  good  educational  facilities 
provided  by  these  institutions,  the  courses  of 
instruction  will  and  do  lead  the  student  body 
to  recognize  the  virtues  and  achievements  of 
our  well-proven  economic  system;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  discover  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  an  arbitrary,  government-directed 
and  controlled  system  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution." 

That  testimony  by  Mr.  Olds  was  given  ap- 
proximately on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  report  of  the  Yale  committee  to 
investigate  the  charges  leveled  in  my  book, 
and  Mr.  Olds  had  then  put  his  signature  on 
a  document  that  said,  "A  university  does  not 
take  sides  in  the  questions  that  are  discussed 
in  its  halls.  The  business  of  a  university  is  to 
educate,  not  to  indoctrinate  its  students.  In 
the  ideal  university  all  sides  of  any-  issue  are 
presented  as  impartially  and  as  forcefully  i-s 
possible.  This  is  Yale's  policy."  Now  the  only 
course  in  comparative  economic  systems  being 
taught  at  Yale  at  that  time  was  the  one  de- 
scribed in  my  book.  The  professor  who  taught 
it  proclaimed  himself  an  ardent  socialist  in  the 
British  tradition,  and  defended  the  socialist 
alternative  to  the  free-market  system,  which 
one  would  suppose  is  not  the  system  that,  in 
the  understanding  of  A.  P.  Smith,  the  lower 
court,  the  higher  court,  and  Irving  Olds,  pro- 
motes the  selling  of  more  valves  and  hydrants. 

The  worst  was  yet  to  be.  The  lower  court,  in 
authorizing  the  gift,  ruled:  "It  is  the  youth  of 
today  which  also  furnishes  tomorrow's  leaders 
in  economics  and  in  government,  thereby  erect- 
ing a  strong  breastwork  against  any  onslaught 
from  hostile  forces  which  would  change  our 
way  of  life  either  in  respect  of  private  en- 
terprise or  democratic  self-government.  The 
proofs  before  me  are  abundant  that  Princeton 


emphasizes  by  precept  and  indoctrination 
[precept  and  indoctrination!]  the  principles 
which  are  very  vital  to  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  system  of  business  and  government. 
...  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  greater  benefit  to 
corporations  in  this  country  than  to  build,  and 
continue  to  build,  respect  for  and  adherence  to 
a  system  of  free  enterprise  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment, the  serious  impairment  of  either  of 
which  may  well  spell  the  destruction  of  all  cor- 
porate enterprise."  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
excruciatingly  embarrassing  victory  in  Prince- 
ton's history. 

Dumb  judge?  I  invite  you  to  find  a  denun- 
ciation of  him  by  an  official  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. The  decision  was  appealed,  and  went 
on  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey, 
where  another  dumb  judge  affirmed  the  lower 
court's  decision,  and  made  it  all  worse.  Be- 
cause he  reminded  the  "objecting  stockhold- 
ers" that  they  had  "not  disputed  any  of  the 
foregoing  testimony"  asserting  the  service 
Princeton  is  performing  in  behalf  of  free-mar- 
ket economy;  and  the  court  reminded  them, 
paternalistically,  that  "more  and  more  they 
[private  corporations]  have  come  to  recognize 
that  their  salvation  rests  upon  a  sound  eco- 
nomic and  social  environment  which  in  turn 
rests  in  no  insignificant  part  upon  free  and 
vigorous  nongovernmental  institutions  of  learn- 
ing." Princeton  didn't  take  its  $1,500  and  go 
hang  itself,  but  one  can  imagine  the  gloom  in 
the  paneled  office  where  its  officials  met  to 
open  that  judicial  valentine. 


UNLESS  THE  GREAT  CONCEPTS  which 
have  been  traditional  to  the  Western 
world  are  rooted  in  a  reasoned  view 
of  the  universe  and  man's  place  in  it, 
and  unless  this  reasoned  view  contains  in  its 
orbit  a  place  for  the  spirit,  man  is  left  in  our 
day  with  archaic  weapons  unsuited  for  the 
problems  of  the  present."  I  don't  know  who 
wrote  that  sentence,  which  appeared  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Boston  Pilot,  but  1  wish  I  had  writ- 
ten it  because  with  great  economy  of  expres- 
sion it  says,  really,  everything  my  book  sought 
to  say.  It  leaves  unsaid  only  this.  Is  there  a  role 
for  the  non-academician  in  formulating  that 
"reasoned  view"?  Or  if  not  that,  in  catalyzing 
that  "reasoned  view"?  Or  if  not  that,  in  pro- 
viding genial  ground  in  which  to  cultivate  that 
"reasoned  view"?  It  is  on  this  point  that  I 
declare  myself,  a  generation  after  the  event, 
on  the  side  of  the  university  with  a  mission. 

If  we  are  not  on  that  side,  then  why  the 
struggle  to  maintain  the  "privacy"  of  the  uni- 
versity? To  what  end?  Consider  for  a  moment 
the  proposition  that  Yale  donate  itself  to  the 
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state  of  Connecticut.  The  mechanical  problem, 
as  it  happens,  is  virtually  nonexistent.  There  is 
a  thing  called  the  Yale  Corporation.  It  literally 
"owns"  Yale.  If  the  trustees  of  Yale  were  to 
vote  tomorrow  to  give  "Yale"  to  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  there  would  be  lots  of  amazement 
and  thunderstorms  of  indignation — and  no 
recourse.  Obviously  the  state  of  Connecticut 
would  accept  the  gift.  We  are  talking  about 
several  hundred  million  dollars  of  real  prop- 
erty, and    500  million  or  so  in  endowments. 

What  hen  would  happen? 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  know  that  anything 
much  would  happen.  Obviously,  there  would 
be  changes  at  the  corporate  level.  Instead  of 
fourteen  trustees,  ten  of  them  elected  by  their 
predecessors,  the  balance  by  the  alumni,  there 
would,  presumably,  be  fourteen  (or  more;  or 
fewer)  trustees  named  by  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut (who  is  already  ex  officio  a  trustee), 
and  confirmed  by  the  state  legislature.  Would 
these  be  a  scurvy  lot?  That  is  hard  to  say.  If 
you  look  at  the  board  of  the  University  of 
California  you  will  not  find  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  profile  of  its  membership  and 
that  of  Yale  today.  The  University  of  Califor- 
nia, particularly  in  recent  days,  has  its  share 
of  flower  children;  but  lo,  so  does  Yale. 

What  else  would  be  different?  Standards  of 
admission? 

Why?  The  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley is  as  hard  to  get  into  as  Yale.  A  state 
university  can  be  "elitist"  and  get  away  with 
it  provided  there  are  other  universities  within 
the  system  that  will  accept  the  less  gifted  stu- 
dents. 

The  curriculum  would  be  less  varied? 

I  don't  think  that  would  necessarily  follow. 
There  is  a  luxurious  offering  at  Yale  of  courses 
in  the  recondite  byways  of  human  knowledge, 
wonderful  to  behold.  But — that  is  also  true  of 
the  University  of  California. 

Excellence  of  faculty?  The  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  the  highest  concentration  of  Nobel 
Prize  winners  in  the  country.  It  is  simply  no 
longer  true  that  the  most  gifted  scholars  insist 
on  joining  the  faculties  of  privately  run  uni- 
versities. As  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Yale 
tradition  within  the  faculty,  the  incidence  of 
Yale-educated  faculty  members  continues  to 
decline,  consistent  with  the  modernization  of 
Yale. 

What  about  the  quality  of  undergraduate 
truction? 

pre  are  a  lot  of  complaints  about  the  me- 
ga-university, large  lecture  courses,  graduate- 
student  instruction.  But  these  complaints  are 
also  increasingly  lodged  against  Yale  and 
Harvard  as  well  as  Berkeley,  and  as  the  eco- 
nomic noose  tightens,  economizing  at  the  ex- 


pense of  the  student  is  likelier  at  private  col- 
leges, whose  resources  are  limited,  than  at  the 
public  universities,  whose  resources  are  less 
limited. 

The  quality  of  undergraduate  fife?  Why 
should  it  be  affected?  Yale  has  insisted  it  can 
show  no  genealogical  preferences — neither 
would  the  state  of  Connecticut;  neither,  of 
course,  does  Berkeley.  Would  state  ownership 
interfere  with  undergraduate  social  life?  How? 
There  is  only  a  single  fraternity  surviving  in 
Yale;  there  are  dozens  in  many  state  colleges. 
Yale's  senior  societies  are  unique,  but  they  are 
privately  owned;  and  in  any  case,  their  sur- 
vival (so  heatedly  opposed, for  instance. by  the 
recent  chaplain  of  Yale,  among  others)  would 
hardly  be  the  pivotal  justification  for  withhold- 
ing the  gift  of  Yale  to  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

And  consider  the  advantages!  Yale's  pain- 
ful annual  deficit  is  a  mere  added  calorie  in 
the  paunch  of  Connecticut's  deficit.  Those  who 
desire  to  contribute  to  Yale  to  promote  speci- 
fic activities  there  could  continue  to  do  so, 
even  as  there  are  private  endowments  at  Berke- 
ley. 

And — the  most  interesting  point  of  all,  I 
think — what,  in  the  absence  of  specific  objec- 
tions, are  the  philosophical  objections?  The 
sense  of  the  swingers  in  the  social-science 
faculty  even  twenty-five  years  ago  was  to  pre- 
fer the  public  sector  over  the  private  sector. 
I  cannot  think  what  arguments  most  of  the 
distinguished  teachers  mentioned  in  my  book 
would  use  to  oppose  in  principle  turning  Yale 
over  to  the  public  sector. 


NOW,  HAVING  SAID  ALL  THAT,  let  me 
say  that  /  know  why  Yale  shouldn't 
be  turned  over  to  the  state.  Because 
there  are  great  historical  presump- 
tions that  much  of  the  time  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  those  of  civilization  will  continue  to 
diverge,  and  unless  there  is  independence,  the 
course  of  civilization  is  neglected.  Individual 
professors  can  raise  their  fists  and  cry  out 
against  the  howling  of  the  storm:  but  profes- 
sors so  inclined  are  resident  alike  at  Berkeley, 
as  at  New  Haven.  The  critical  difference  is  the 
corporate  sense  of  mission.  At  Berkeley  that 
sense  of  mission  is  as  diffuse  and  inchoate — 
and  unspecified  and  unspecifiable — as  the  res- 
olute pluralism  of  California  society.  At  the 
private  college,  the  sense  of  mission  is  distin- 
guishing. It  is,  however,  strangled  by  what 
goes  under  the  presumptuous  designation  of 
academic  freedom.  It  is  a  terrible  loss,  the  loss 
of  the  sense  of  mission.  It  makes  the  private 
university,  sad  to  say,  incoherent.  That  is  what 
I  was  trying  to  say,  then  and  now.  □ 


AMERICA'S  INNOCENCE 
ABROAD 


IT  WAS  YET  anoth- 
er of  those  mo- 
ments when  all 
that  seemed  to 
stand  between  Henry 
Kissinger  and  world 
order  was  the  naive 
incompetence  of  his 
own  subordinates.  The 

subject  that  day  was  Portugal.  It  was  mid- 
1974,  and  surely  that  subtle  aloofness  in  the 
receptionist's  manner  as  Stuart  N.  Scott,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Lisbon,  was  led  into  the 
Secretary  of  State's  office,  was  an  omen. 

At  first,  the  Secretary  listened  impassively 
as  Ambassador  Scott  propounded  his  heretical 
thesis  that  the  Portuguese  revolution  must  be 
treated  as  something  other  than  a  gratuitous 
affront  to  Henry  Kissinger's  personal  need  for 
strategic  orderliness.  But  his  patience  disin- 
tegrated as  Ambassador  Scott  plunged  into 
American  foreign-policy  apostasy.  The  only 
possible  way  to  stop  the  Communists  in  Portu- 
gal, Scott  warned,  was  for  America  and  its 
entire  diplomatic,  military,  and  intelligence 
establishment  to  do  absolutely  nothing  at  all. 

If  the  U.S.  government  kept  the  CIA  on  the 
leash,  if  it  did  not  dabble  in  assassination  in 
Lisbon  and  secession  in  the  Azores,  the  Am- 
bassador emphasized,  then  democratic  forces 
would  win  the  first  free  elections  in  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  country  would  remain  a  faithful 
U.S.  ally.  But  to  do  what  America,  what  Kis- 
singer himself,  had  done  in  Chile  and  Greece 
and  Indochina,  Scott  warned,  would  not  only 
drive  Portugal  out  of  the  NATO  alliance,  it 
would  create  ''the  greatest  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy in  history,"  and  turn  Portugal  into  the 
Cuba  of  Western  Europe  overnight. 

As  the  Secretary  replied,  the  venom  was 
diluted  with  despair  at  the  widening  discrep- 


ancy between  Ameri- 
ca's decadent  softness 
and  the  undiminished 
tumescence  of  his 
own  genius.  Did  not 
the  Ambassador  un- 
derstand that  the  en- 
tire southern  flank  of 
NATO  was  crum- 
bling? Could  he  not  grasp  that  France  was  a 
can  of  worms,  Italy  a  basket  case,  Archbishop 
Makarios  a  Red — that  America's  only  reliable 
allies  were  the  Greek  colonels?  The  Commu- 
nists were  sure  to  win  the  Italian  elections. 
Now  the  Communists  were  subverting  Portu- 
gal too,  and  all  the  U.S.  Ambassador  could 
propose  was  that  America  behave  like  some 
pitiful,  helpless  giant. 

A  few  months  later,  a  similar  scene  was 
enacted  in  the  same  office.  This  time  the  mud- 
dlehead  called  on  the  carpet  was  Mario  Soares, 
the  socialist  leader  of  Portugal.  Like  Scott, 
Soares  explained  that  if  America  minded  its 
own  business,  his  Socialist  party  would  defeat 
the  Communists.  Again  the  Secretary's  bitter- 
ness was  moderated  by  contempt.  '"You  will 
be  the  Kerensky  of  Portugal,"  he  announced. 
It  was  then  that  Kissinger  made  up  his  mind. 
Not  only  must  the  Portuguese  Communists  go. 
Soares  must  go  too.  As  the  first  step,  that  dun- 
derhead U.S.  Ambassador  must  be  sent  pack- 
ing as  well. 

So  Ambassador  Scott  was  fired  publicly  for 
rank  incompetence,  and  driven  from  the  State 
Department  in  disgrace.  In  early  1975,  Kis- 
singer's hand-picked  choice  as  Ambassador, 
Frank  C.  Carlucci,  arrived  in  Lisbon.  Through- 
out that  city  of  eighteenth-century  buildings 
and  twenty-first-century  wall  posters,  the  Com- 
munists, with  relish,  and  the  Democrats,  in 
dismay,  waited  for  the  dirty  tricks,  for  the 
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ultimatums  from  the  U.S.  Embassy,  for  the 
civil  war  to  begin.  Carlucci's  instructions  were 
explicit.  Do  for  Portugal  what  two  of  Kissin- 
ger's favorite  Ambassadors,  John  G.  Dean  and 
Henry  J.  Tasca,  had  done  for  Cambodia  and 
Greece.  Forget  the  carrot.  Use  the  stick.  Rid 
the  Portuguese  of  their  silly  notion  that  de- 
mocracy was  anything  other  than  a  code  word 
for  strategic  surrender.  Get  Portugal  back  on 
the  team. 

Yet  soon  both  Kissinger  and  Alvaro  Cun- 
hal,  the  Portuguese  Communist  leader,  found 
themselves  grievously  disappointed  by  Ambas- 
sador Carlucci.  Truth  to  tell,  his  cables  could 
have  been  written  by  Ambassador  Scott.  Don't 
do  a  thing,  Carlucci  urged  Kissinger,  just  sit 
tight.  Meddle,  the  new  Ambassador  added,  and 
NATO  soon  would  have  its  first  Communist 
member. 

Carlucci's  job — perhaps  Portuguese  democ- 
racy too — was  saved  by  the  Old  Boy  network. 
Carlucci  had  been  Donald  Rumsfeld's  room- 
mate, and  Rumsfeld  was  Jerry  Ford's  fair- 
haired  boy.  Confronted  by  his  own  Ambassa- 
dor's insubordinate  refusal  to  destabilize  an 
allied  government,  Henry  Kissinger  averted 
his  eyes  from  Portugal  the  way  a  famous  sur- 
geon turns  his  back  on  a  patient  who  is  about 
to  die. 

'"When  Henry  found  Jerry  wouldn't  let  him 
fire  Frank,"  a  high  official  later  commented, 
'"he  did  what  he  did  when  Indochina  went 
down  the  tube.  Henry's  number-one  priority 
was  to  preserve  his  own  reputation,  to  make 
sure  others  took  the  blame." 


A  renaissance  of  democracy 

I RECENTLY  RETURNED  to  Southern  Europe 
after  an  absence  of  two  years  or  more. 
Back  then,  in  those  melodramatic  days  of 
shuttle  diplomacy  and  tape  erasures,  the 
conventional  wisdom  had  held  that  Watergate 
and  the  Indochina  defeat,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  acts  of  Congressional  impudence  as  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
budget,  were  imperiling  the  future  of  freedom 
itself.  To  practice  democracy,  so  the  official 
argument  ran,  was  to  subvert  it,  by  endanger- 
ing the  entire  U.S.  security  system  from  which 
our  freedoms  derived.  And  when  Portuguese, 
Spaniards,  Italians,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  even 
Amen,  is,  too,  exercised  their  prerogative 
not  only  lo  criticize  Dr.  Kissinger,  but  to  re- 
move from  power  those  leaders  upon  whom  he 
had  conferred  his  confidence,  the  Secretary- 
had  tried  to  bring  the  world  to  its  senses  by 
convoking  an  motional  press  conference  in 
Austria. 


The  years  after  1974,  however,  were  not 
kind  to  the  doctrine  of  '"linkage"' — the  stra- 
tegic axiom  that  any  threat  to  Henry  Kissin- 
ger'? wishes  anywhere  in  the  world  was  a 
threat  to  Western  civilization.  The  Portuguese 
overthrew  Caetano,  the  Greeks  brought  down 
Papadopoulos,  and  Richard  Nixon  was  turned 
out  of  the  White  House.  "Peace  and  prosper- 
ity are  impossible  without  a  major  American 
role,"  President  Nixon  warned  only  a  few- 
years  ago.  Yet  since  then  America's  capacity 
to  play  a  major  role  in  Southern  Europe  had 
eroded  to  the  vanishing  point. 

I  packed  my  suitcase  with  trepidation.  Sure- 
ly by  now  the  Kerensky  of  Portugal  w  ould  be 
about  to  be  eaten  alive  by  its  Lenin,  and  with 
Franco  no  longer  in  Spain  to  defend  tradi- 
tional American  values,  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  was  inevitable.  With  the  CIA  un- 
able to  pass  black  bags  stuffed  with  lire  to  the 
Christian  Democrats,  surely  red  flags  would 
soon  fly  over  Rome  too.  In  Greece  the  moans 
of  collectivization  would  echo  off  the  marble 
pillars  of  the  Acropolis,  and  from  their  bases 
in  Cyprus  the  Soviets  would  smile  as  Turkish 
commissars  tortured  liberal  democrats. 

Instead  I  found  a  pattern  of  peace,  a  modi- 
cum of  social  progress,  a  veritable  renaissance 
of  democracy — all  combined  with  far  less  U.S. 
intervention  in  its  allies"  internal  affairs  than 
at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cold 
War.  For  the  first  time  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  political  association  is  respected  by 
every  U.S.  ally  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  the 
periodic  pronouncements  in  Washington  on 
the  dangers  of  free  political  choice,  more  than 
a  dozen  national  elections  have  been  held  in 
Southern  Europe,  from  Portugal  to  Turkey, 
since  1974.  Parties  committed  not  just  to  hu- 
man rights,  but  to  the  U.S.  alliance,  have  won 
them  all. 

In  Turkey — where  Congress  was  accused  of 
endangering  U.S.  strategy  by  suspending  mili- 
tary aid — anti-Communist  parties  have  formed 
the  government  following  two  successive  na- 
tional elections.  In  Greece — where  Kissinger 
believed  the  colonels  were  the  only  alternative 
to  anti-American  chaos — supporters  of  the 
conservative  prime  minister,  Constantine  Car- 
amanlis.  won  220  out  of  300  seats  in  free  par- 
liamentary elections.  In  Spain — where  King 
Juan  Carlos  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  legalize 
the  Communist  party — moderate  liberals  and 
socialists  have  reaped  the  harvest  of  demo- 
cratization. 

But  it  was  in  Italy  where  Kissinger's  Spen- 
glerian  alarums  of  doom  were  proved  silliest 
of  all.  where  that  most  cherished  notion  of  the 
Kissinger  claque  in  the  media,  bureaucracy, 
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and  think  tanks  was  laid  bare  in  all  its  fatuous 
absurdity.  Whatever  Kissinger's  manifold  in- 
sensitivities  elsewhere,  his  apologists  always 
claimed,  his  intuitive  comprehension  of  his 
native  continent  was  a  marvel  of  clairvoyance. 
In  the  end,  Henry  Kissinger  revealed  that  he 
possessed  the  same  understanding  of  Italy  as 
he  did  of  Cambodia  or  Angola. 

From  1974  to  the  summer  of  1976,  the 
impending  Communist  victory  in  Italy  was 
bandied  about  as  proof  of  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  Secretary's  critics.  Just  when  what  was 
needed  to  save  Italy  was  the  same  kind  of 
hardheaded,  open-ended,  interagency  interven- 
tionism  that  had  characterized  the  American 
success  story  in  Chile,  here  were  Congress  and 
the  press  emasculating  America's  capacity  to 
defend  its  vital  national  interests.  With  the 
Lockheed  and  CIA  scandals  inhibiting  U.S. 
involvement,  the  impending  Communist  victo- 
ry, months  before  the  Italians  went  to  the 
polls,  was  elevated  from  the  realm  of  the  puta- 
tive to  the  status  of  geopolitical  immutability. 

"I  give  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  three  to 
five  years,"  one  person  on  a  first-name  basis 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  announced  a  month 
before  the  June  1976  Italian  elections.  "All 
my  Italian  friends  have  bought  farms  in  Ne- 
braska." 

Happily  enough  for  Giovanni  Agnelli  and 
Sophia  Loren,  if  not  for  the  analytical  powers 
of  the  U.S.  government,  this  new  domino 
theory  of  Eurocommunism  was  unsubstan- 
tiated by  events.  The  Italian  elite  was  spared 
a  future  of  covered-dish  church  socials  and 
Italy's  Communists  did  what  they  have  done 
in  every  election  for  a  generation:  they  came 
in  second.  The  amazing  thing — considering 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Christian  Democrats' 
policies — was  not  that  the  Italian  Communists 
did  so  well,  but  that  they  did  not  do  even 
better. 

The  Italian  election  posed  a  fundamental 
question  about  the  entire  ethos  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  "We  cannot  let  a  country  go  Commu- 
nist, simply  because  of  the  irresponsibility  of 
its  people,"  Henry  Kissinger  had  declared, 
propounding  the  essence  of  his  foreign  policy 
during  Richard  Nixon's  first  term.  But  even 
after  the  Nixon  Presidency  disintegrated,  the 
voters  of  Southern  Europe  showed  themselves 
to  be  considerably  more  responsible  than  those 
who  presumed  to  tutor  them.  Even  when  they 
were  not  bribed  into  doing  it  by  the  CIA,  or 
browbeaten  into  doing  it  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  blackmailed  into  doing  it  by  the  Pen- 
tagon, might  America's  unruly,  ungrateful 
allies  nonetheless  possess  some  small  capacity 
to  act  in  their  own  self-interest?  Could  it  be 
that  the  cause  of  American  security,  even  of 


plain  old  anti-Communism,  was  best  served 
when  the  American  cop  was  not  patrolling  the 
block?  In  the  years  since  Kissinger  dismissed 
Ambassador  Scott  for  suggesting  that  the  Por- 
tuguese voters  were  capable  of  making  an  in- 
telligent choice,  Soares's  Socialist  party  has 
routed  the  Communists  in  two  national  elec- 
tions, in  a  Presidential  election,  and  in  na- 
tionwide municipal  elections. 

During  1975,  the  year  the  American  intel- 
ligence community  was  on  the  defensive  at 
home  and  Portugal's  political  future  hung  in 
the  balance,  Ambassador  Carlucci  restored 
U.S.  prestige  in  Portugal,  retained  the  Azores 
bases,  kept  the  Soviets  out  of  Portugal,  and 
kept  Portugal  inside  the  NATO  alliance.  He 
achieved  all  this  not  merely  by  ignoring  Dr. 
Kissinger's  instructions,  but  by  defying  the  en- 
tire interventionist  premise  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  since  World  War  II — by  pursuing  what 
might  be  called  a  policy  of  masterful  indo- 
lence. As  Alvaro  Cunhal  made  speeches  about 
the  menace  of  U.S.  subversion,  Carlucci  re- 
duced the  U.S.  Embassy  staff.  When  the  pro- 
Communist  leader  of  the  fifth  provisional  gov- 
ernment, Vasco  dos  Santos  Goncalves,  accused 
him  of  fomenting  a  right-wing  coup,  Carlucci, 
with  studied  conspicuousness,  busied  himself 
building  a  new  embassy  tennis  court.  "Carlucci 
was  something  new  for  us,"  remarked  Vasco 
Correira  Guedes,  a  Portuguese  historian  and 
political  commentator,  "an  American  diplomat 
capable  of  diplomacy." 

While  restraint  paid  off  in  Portugal,  inter- 
ventionist orthodoxy  nonetheless  prevailed  at 
the  opposite  end  of  Southern  Europe.  No  back- 
talking  bureaucratic  bunglers  stood  in  Henry 
Kissinger's  way  in  Cyprus  and  Greece,  and 
thus  two  high-ranking  U.S.  officials,  Rodger  P. 
Davies,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cyprus, 
and  Richard  Welch,  the  CIA  station  chief  in 
Athens,  found  their  missions  ended  somewhat 
differently  from  those  of  Ambassadors  Scott 
and  Carlucci.  Ambassador  Davies,  a  strong 
advocate  of  arms  shipments  to  the  Athens 
junta,  was  murdered  in  Nicosia  in  1974  by 
outraged  Greek  Cypriot  nationalists.  Mr. 
Welch  was  gunned  down  near  Athens  in  1975 
by  Greeks  similarly  piqued  by  U.S.  support 
of  the  dictatorship  there.  If  the  esteem  the 
United  States  now  enjoys  in  Portugal  is  under- 
standable, the  least  that  can  be  said  of  these 
two  crimes  is  that  the  motives  were  under- 
standable too. 

"Makarios  is  a  very  big  man  for  such  a 
small  island,"  Kissinger  once  remarked  when 
the  archbishop,  like  Soares,  had  the  temerity 
to  disagree  with  U.S.  policy.  Thereafter  Dr. 
Kissinger  behaved  like  a  very  petty  man  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  such  an  immense 
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T.  D.  Allman  country.  In  1974  agents  of  the  Greek  junta — 
using  U.S.  guns  and  ammunition  and  led  by 
U.S. -trained  Greek  officers — mounted  a  hare- 
brained coup  against  Makarios  and  the  .entire 
delicate  balance  keeping  Greeks  and  Turks 
from  each  others'  throats.  The  coup  no  doubt 
would  have  collapsed  in  hours,  and  peace  been 
restored,  had  not  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  perceived  in  the  crisis  yet  another  bril- 
liant opportunity  to  manifest  his  credibility 
to  Congress  and  the  Soviets  by  conjuring  up 
yet  another  reactionary  client  regime  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  the  ensuing  tragicomedy  of  American 
statesmanship,  Kissinger's  gratuitous  meddling 
transformed  Cyprus  from  a  tourist  paradise 
into  a  partitioned  island  of  barbed  wire  and 
refugees.  He  also  achieved  a  feat  of  diplomatic 
prestidigitation  previously  considered  impos- 
sible by  managing  to  make  America  simulta- 
neously the  most  hated  country  in  both  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

If  the  lessons  of  Portugal  were  never  learned, 
the  lessons  of  Cyprus  were  soon  forgotten. 
"'The  United  States  cannot  pursue  a  policy  of 
selective  reliability,"  Kissinger  sniffed,  as  he 
parachuted  munitions  on  Phnom  Penh  and  un- 
leashed his  brief,  disastrous  vendetta  against 
Angola.  It  was  left  to  Jerry  Ford,  however,  to 
mouth  in  all  its  mindlessness  the  essential  U.S. 
strategic  doctrine  that  failure  everywhere  was 
the  consequence  of  America's  failure  to  in- 
tervene, that  every  success  must  be  credited  to 
the  manic  little  gnomes  at  Langley  and  the 
National  Security  Council. 

"We  have  been  successful  in  Portugal,  where 
a  year  ago  it  looked  like  there  was  a  very 
great  possibility  that  the  Communists  would 
take  over  in  Portugal.  It  didn't  happen,"  Ford 
rejoindered,  when  his  critics  dared  to  suggest 
that  all  the  CIA's  clandestine  operations  and 
all  of  Henry's  pyrotechnics  often  did  more 
harm  than  good.  "We  have  a  democracy  in 
Portugal  today." 

Ambassador  Carlucci  had  no  comment,  and 
Mario  Soares  laughed  all  the  way  to  the  ballot 
box. 


ALL  AMERICANS  must  understand  that, 
because  of  its  strength,  its  history, 
and.  its  concern  for  human  dignity, 
this  nation  occupies  a  special  place  in 
the  world." 

Though  they  resemble  them  closely,  those 
were  not  Jimmy  Carter's  words  when  he  an- 
nounced his  worldwide  crusade  for  human 
rights,  and  sent  Rosalynn  and  Andy  Young  off 
to  hold  tent  revivals  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  They  come  from  a  speech  Richard 


Nixon  made  just  before  he  invaded  Cambodia. 

Times  have  changed,  but  the  rhetorical  con- 
tinuity of  American  foreign  policy  reveals  an 
overlooked  truth.  From  the  age  of  manifest 
destiny  to  the  era  of  detente,  America's  rela- 
tions with  the  external  world  have  remained 
ensnared  in  that  misapprehension  of  causality 
psychiatrists  say  explains  both  the  benign  and 
pathological  variants  of  clinical  schizophrenia. 
Whether  the  victim  of  the  disorder  imagines 
he  is  General  Patton  or  Albert  Schweitzer,  the 
defect  of  ratiocination  is  the  same:  the  patient 
cannot  distinguish  between  his  inner  needs 
and  the  outer  world,  between  the  limits  of 
reality  and  the  infinity  of  his  own  volition. 

No  doubt  Jimmy  Carter's  affliction  is  less 
malign  than  the  Nixon-Kissinger  psychosis. 
But  beneath  the  new  policy  lie  the  old  symp- 
toms. Just  as  once  it  was  supposed  that  smart 
bombs  could  erect  a  viable  South  Vietnam,  so 
now  it  is  believed  that  American  good  inten- 
tions will  cause  Bantu  and  Boer  to  love  one 
another.  In  a  nation  supposedly  instructed  in 
its  limitations  by  its  recent  failures,  Jimmy 
Carter  in  a  matter  of  months  has  demonstrated 
how  little  America  has  learned.  Recycling  the 
moral  absolutism  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  the 
rhetoric  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  ethnocen- 
trism  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  the  global  pre- 
tentiousness of  Richard  Nixon  into  a  bright 
new  foreign-policy  package,  Carter  has  not  so 
much  dispelled  the  old  illusions  as  made  them 
newly  fashionable. 

We  were  the  world's  gendarme  then.  We 
will  be  it;-  itinerant  moralist  now.  So  where 
once  we  ostracized  evil,  now  we  hasten  to  open 
embassies  in  Havana  and  Hanoi  lest  even 
those  we  formerly  harassed  be  denied  access 
to  our  goodness.  The  President's  conviction 
that  it  is  morally  right  to  recognize  Pe- 
king is  matched  only  by  his  sense  of  moral 
obligation  toward  Taiwan.  He  detests  the 
arms  trade  and  believes  in  Saudi  Arabia's 
right  to  have  a  modern  army.  He  loathes  tor- 
ture and  loves  the  shah.  Shall  we  give  the 
Panamanians  the  canal,  or  keep  it  for  our- 
selves? Our  President  has  devised  a  treaty  that 
purports  to  do  both. 

In  Algiers  some  years  ago,  I  found  myself 
in  a  cafe,  composing  a  list  of  that  tiny,  de- 
prived minority  of  states  it  was  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  U.S.  diplomacy  neither  to  defend  nor 
to  destroy — countries  with  which,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  we  in  fact  had  no  diplomatic 
relations  at  all:  the  Vatican  and  Cuba.  China 
and  Andorra.  Mongolia  and  the  Maldives.  Al- 
bania and  Bhutan.  At  that  time,  both  Syria 
and  Cambodia.  Iraq,  Liechtenstein,  and  Alge- 
ria itself,  which,  even  though  it  then  had  no 
U.S.  Ambassador,  no  CIA  station  chief,  no 
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military  attaches,  no  AID  mission,  and  no 
glossy  brochures  from  the  U.S.  Information 
Service,  nonetheless  seemed  content  enough 
to  >t'll  n>  oil  and  buy  back  our  technology.  I 
had  spent  a  month  in  Algeria,  managing  some- 
how to  survive  without  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  an  official  U.S.  mission. 

What  is  more,  Algeria  had  demonstrated  a 
truly  unexpected  capacity  to  get  along  without 
one  either.  It  had  won  its  independence  with- 
out American  aid.  It  was  retaining  its  inde- 
pendence without  American  help.  Of  course 
Ugeria  did  do  all  sorts  of  disreputable,  un- 
American  things.  It  disagreed  with  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Mideast  and  Indochina.  It  rounded  up 
political  prisoners,  censored  the  local  press, 
am)  rigged  the  local  elections.  But  then  so  did 
the  governments  of  neighboring  Tunisia  and 
Morocco — which  were  just  chockablock  with 
busy  American  officials  with  just  enough  time 
in  their  crowded  calendars  to  inform  a  visiting 
journalist  how  indispensable  the  U.S.  presence 
was  to  American  security,  and  to  world  peace 
and  progress.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  what 
the  watch  merchants  of  Vaduz  and  the  cadres 
of  Shanghai,  the  pearl  divers  of  Gan  and  the 
scarlet-robed  cardinals  of  the  papal  Curia,  all 
had  in  common,  besides  no  American  Ambas- 
sador to  invite  to  their  cocktail  parties:  unlike 
our  allies  and  adversaries,  they  were  causing 
the  United  States  of  America  no  trouble. 

Until  recently  the  Horn  of  Africa  caused  us 
no  trouble,  and  we  made  no  trouble  for  the 
Horn.  For  decades,  however,  we  did  lavish 
money,  expertise,  and  weapons  systems  on 
neighboring  Ethiopia.  Our  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers taught  its  unemployed  intellectuals  to 
read  Marcuse  and  wear  their  hair  like  Angela 
Davis.  Our  FBI  agents  pitched  in  by  teaching 
Haile  Selassie's  secret  police  a  thing  or  two. 
The  Pentagon  transformed  the  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Armed  Forces  into  yet  another  bulwark 
against  the  menace  of  geopolitical  instability. 
Meanwhile  we  had  no  diplomatic  relations  at 
all  with  Somalia,  in  spite  of  its  vital  strategic 
position  astride  the  Horn.  Ethiopia,  like  all 
dutiful  client  states,  cost  us  much  money,  and 
in  return  gave  our  Ambassadors  and  CIA 
agents  and  AID  officials  that  international 
treasure  beyond  all  price,  the  illusion  of  in- 
fluence. 

Somalia,  in  contrast,  cost  us  nothing  and 
was  more  valuable  to  the  Pentagon  than  the 
Azores  bases  and  the  Greek  junta  combined. 
For  without  that  fabled  Soviet  naval  base  at 
Berbera,  what  would  our  base  at  Asmara  have 
spied  upon?  Without  the  growing  Soviet  threat 
on  the  Horn,  how  could  Congress  have  been 
talked  into  paying  for  Diego  Garcia?  Today 
the  results  in  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  are  the 


same  as  they  earlier  were  in  Portugal  and 
Cyprus.  The  Ethiopians  detest  us  as  much  as 
the  Cypriots  do.  But  while  the  Ethiopians 
parade  around  their  prefeudal  villages  pro- 
claiming the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
the  rulers  of  Somalia  now  are  as  eager  to  go 
on  television  with  Barbara  Walters  as  is  Dr. 
Castro. 

Not  too  long  ago,  however,  when  he  was 
asked  where  American  diplomacy  might  take 
the  offensive,  Jimmy  Carter  singled  out  So- 
malia. So  the  fate  of  Ethiopia  now  stalks  that 
hitherto  unmolested  and  untraumatized  coun- 
try too,  thanks  to  the  continuing  importance 
of  being  earnest  in  our  foreign  policy.  One 
wonders  what  diplomatic  horrors  will  erupt 
when  we  finally  have  full-scale  embassies  in 
Havana  and  Peking.  Cuba  is  only  ninety  miles 
off  our  shores,  and  China  does  have  one-quar- 
ter of  the  world's  population.  Are  the  risks 
of  diplomatic  relations  really  worth  it? 

Trop  de  zele 

Southern  AFRICA  and  the  Mideast  afford 
the  types  of  problems  American  states- 
men traditionally  have  been  unable  to 
understand,  let  alone  solve.  It  would 
hardly  become  an  American  foreign  policy, 
after  all,  if  it  were  based  on  the  un-American 
premise  that  some  problems  surpass  the  capac- 
ities even  of  the  Brookings  Institution  and  the 
National  Security  Council  to  solve.  But  exter- 
nal reality,  if  not  the  wish-fulfillment  appara- 
tus in  Washington,  indicates  that  another  Mid- 
east war  may  be  inevitable  whatever  we  do, 
and  that  not  even  American  know-how  and 
virtue  can  spare  Africa  the  historical  conse- 
quences of  centuries  of  racism  and  unequal 
development. 

In  foreign  policy,  success  has  many  parents. 
When  the  next  Arab-Israeli  war  breaks  out, 
or  the  negotiations  in  Africa  break  down, 
Arab  and  Israeli,  black  and  white,  no  doubt 
will  concur  that  failure  is  America's  bastard 
chijd.  And  the  genealogy  may  well  be  war- 
ranted, for  Jimmy  Carter  is  the  true  heir  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Richard  Helms.  What 
unites  his  human-rights  policy  with  the  Four- 
teen Points  and  the  CIA's  fascination  with 
mind-control  drugs  is  that  traditional  Ameri- 
can delusion  that,  if  only  America  can  devise 
the  right  political  or  chemical  formula,  then 
the  world  will  stop  being  what  it  is,  and  be- 
come what  we  wish  it  to  be.  Medical  science 
to  date  nonetheless  has  had  little  success  cur- 
ing those  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  by  putting  them  in  command 
of  great  armies.  Like  so  many  of  the  ills  Amer- 


'Kissinger 
achieved  a  feat 
previously 
considered  im- 
possible by 
managing  to 
make  America 
simultaneously 
the  most  hated 
country  in 
both  Greece 
and  Turkey." 
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ica's  global  activism  is  supposed  to  cure,  the 
malady  afflicting  our  own  foreign-policy  per- 
ception may  have  no  remedy,  and  the  only 
treatment  may  be  merely  palliative.  ' 

"Surtout,  pas  trop  de  zele."  Talleyrand  was 
fond  of  telling  his  diplomat-  and  secret  agents. 
If  the  American  millennian  impulse  cannot 
be  exorcised,  that  maxim  nonetheless  may  pro- 
vide the  best  guidance  for  coping  with  a  zeal- 
ous world  and  with  our  own  zealous  instincts. 
No  doubt  shutting  down  all  our  embassies  and 
CIA  stations  might  cause  us  nearly  as  much 
trouble  as  keeping  them  open  does.  But  it 
would  add  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  struc- 
ture of  priority  to  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  if  we  stopped,  every  now  and  then,  to 
consider  how  seldom  what  we  do,  or  do  not 
do.  really  decides  whether  we  succeed  or  fail 
— that  is.  whether  reality  winds  up  correspond- 
ing to  our  wishes  or  not. 


IN  recent  years  we  have  "lost"  Indochina 
and  Ethiopia  and  Angola.  We  have  "kept" 
Portugal  and  the  Philippines  and  Morocco. 
We  also  have  "won  back"  Egypt  and  Chile, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  Moscow  has  lost  them. 
\^  hat  is  clear  in  retrospect  is  that  all  these 
geopolitical  alterations  may  well  have  occurred 
whatever  policy  the  United  States  did  or  did 
not  pursue,  and  that,  in  total,  these  changes 
have  affected  our  lives,  and  the  security  of  our 
country,  far  less,  one  way  or  another,  than 
most  persons  could  have  imagined  at  the  time. 
What  held  true  in  the  past  no  doubt  will  be 
equally  true  of  the  future.  Democracy  in  Greece 
and  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  say  nothing  of  In- 
dia, broke  out  quite  independent  of  Henrv 
Kissinger's  distrust  of  it,  or  Jimmy  Carter's 
faith  in  it.  \^  hile  no  reverse  causality  operates 
either,  it  hardly  would  be  astonishing  to  see 
a  tsunami  of  repression  sweep  the  world  now 
that  America  has  enunciated  its  fine  new  for- 
eign-policy principles. 

To  return  to  Southern  Europe,  indeed,  is 
not  so  much  to  find  the  answers  being  asked 
for  in  \^  ashington  as  to  be  instructed  yet  again 
in  the  irrelevancy  of  America's  questions. 

Can  the  Eurocommunists  really  be  counted 
on  to  be  independent  of  Moscow?  We  forget 
that  Communists  already  rule  four  Southern 
European  countries,  and  that  if  the  averages 
in  Yugoslavia.  Albania.  Rumania,  and  Bul- 
garia hold  true,  at  least  three  out  of  four  Euro- 
communist  eovernments  will  cause  Moscow  far 
more  trouble  than  our  NATO  allies  ever  do. 
But  aren't  t  le  Eurocommunists  onlv  pretend- 
ing to  beliew  in  human  rights?  Won't  they  kill 
off  democrat  even  if  they  don't  follow  Soviet 
orders?  The  i    d  question  is  whether  any  gov- 


ernment or  ideology — no  matter  what  it  doe 
— can  convert  Italy,  for  example,  into  a  func 
tioning  nation-state.  I  should  be  much  mor< 
astonished  to  see  the  Italian  Communists  sue 
ceed.  should  they  eventually  gain  power,  when 
Garibaldi  and  Mussolini  failed,  than  to  se< 
them  stab  the  "historic  compromise"  in  the 
back.  Similar  questions  pose  themselves  ii 
Greece,  where,  under  democracy  and  dictator 
ship  alike,  socioeconomic  power  remains  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  plutocracy.  Mario  Soares  is 
finding  inflation  a  far  more  formidable  adver 
sary  than  the  Portuguese  Communists,  and  it 
Spain  the  economic  miracle  was  in  troubh 
even  before  Franco  died.  Lnder  military  oi 
civilian  rule,  inside  or  outside  NATO,  there 
seem  no  solutions  at  all  to  Turkey's  problems 
It  is  instructive  that,  no  matter  how  mam 
times  it  is  born  again.  L  .S.  policy  so  seldon 
addresses  itself  to  those  kinds  of  questions 
Indeed  the  real  question  in  Southern  Europe 
today,  and  practically  everywhere  else,  is  one 
that  neither  Henrv  Kissinger  nor  Jimmy  Cartel 
has  ever  asked.  Why  is  it  that  in  spite  of  oui 
global  pretensions,  in  spite  of  our  unceasing 
activism  on  everv  continent  for  thirty  years, 
in  spite  of  our  serene  faith  that  it  is  the  destiny 
of  the  world  to  become  like  us,  the  American 
Dream  has  come  true  in  so  few  places? 

In  spite  of  all  our  bungling  arrogance  and 
all  our  misguided  altruism,  the  extraordinary 
thing  is  not  that  we  so  often  make  ourselves 
seem  foolish  and  contemptible,  it  is  that  Amer- 
ican freedom.  American  affluence,  and  Amer- 
ican technology  still  can  enthrall  so  much  of 
the  world.  In  both  Lisbon  and  Istanbul,  this 
takes  the  form  of  two  immense,  costly,  and 
useless  suspension  bridges  spanning  the  Tagus 
and  the  Bosporus.  Neither  carries  much  traffic. 
Neither  marvel  of  engineering  has  transformed 
the  local  economy  .  Instead  what  one  really 
sees  arching  above  these  two  capitals  of  van- 
ished empires,  over  these  two  waterways  where 
no  armada  has  ever  arrived  with  a  historical 
solution,  are  two  symbols.  No  less  than  the 
illiterates  lining  up  to  mark  ballots,  the  Tagus 
and  Bosporus  bridges  show  how  powerful  even 
in  these  two  least  American  of  NATO  allies — 
the  one  fundamentally  Asian,  the  other  essen- 
tially Latin-American — is  the  dream  of  mo- 
dernity, progress,  and  freedom. 

Americans  of  course  intended  no  lesson  for 
the  Turks  and  Portuguese  when  they  built  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  no  more  than  we  set  out 
to  teach  the  world  a  course  in  constitutional- 
ism with  the  Watergate  crisis.  But  they,  and 
all  the  rest  we  presume  to  tutor,  will  not  fail  to 
be  instructed  by  what  Jimmy  Carter  says  when 
the  sermon  stops,  by  what  he  does  when  he  is 
not  in  his  pulpit. 
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In  Performance  once  again  pre- 
sents a  series  of  distinguished 
musical  programs. 

This  season  s  concerts  were 
taped  before  live  audiences  at 
Wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  for  the  Per- 


forming Arts.  Washington.  DC; 
San  Diego  Civic  Theater,  San 
Diego:  Hollywood  Bowl,  Los  An- 
geles; and  the  open  air  Theater 
of  Herod  Atticus,  Athens.  Greece 
Check  your  local  public  tele- 


vision station  listing  for  exact  times. 
In  Performance  is  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company  and  was  produced 
by  WETA/26.  Washington.  D.C. 
and  KCET/28.  Los  Angeles.  CA. 


You'd  expect  McDonnell  Douglas  to  build 
the  best  fighter  aircraft  in  the  world... 

. . .  but  would  you  expect  us  to  write 
on  the  sky,  make  new  airplanes 
out  of  old/  keep  records 
for  hospitals,  or  build 
refrigerators  for  the  Arctic? 

In  aerospace,  one  often  wonders  what  wonders  will  come  along  next. 
A  current  wonder  is  the  F-15  Eagle,  the  best  fighter  aircraft  in  the  world. 

The  Eagle  can  climb  straight  up  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound, 
find  targets  in  clouds  and  darkness,  and  pounce  on  them  with  rockets,  missiles 
and  guns.  (It  turns  so  tight,  one  test  pilot  tells  us,  that  his  socks  are 
pulled  into  the  heels  of  his  shoes.) 

Sleek  and  graceful,  the  Eagle  is  the  child  of  ingenuity  and  hard  work. 
Its  engine  thrust  is  greater  than  its  weight.  Its  airframe  and  skin  are  carved  by 
computer  driven  machines  from  titanium  and  steel,  from  aluminum  and  composite 
Inside  are  advanced  electronics  to  help  it  fly  and  keep  it  flying. 

It's  the  Eagle.  The  American  Eagle.  If  we  didn't  have  it,  we'd  have  to  invent  it. 

Write  on  the  sky? 

Yes.  Our  electronics  engineers 
joined  with  our  experts  in  optics  to 
create  a  Head-Up  Display  for  the 
F-15  Eagle.  It  makes  it  possible  for 
pilots  to  fly  their  missions  without 
taking  their  eyes  off  the  target  or 
their  hands  off  the  stick  and 
throttle.  Called  by  the 
acronym  "HUD,"  the  display 
is  electronically  linked  to  the 
Eagle's  instrument  and  armament 
systems.  The  information  gathered 
is  projected  through  cleverly 
arranged  lenses  to  appear  at 
infinity  in  the  sky  ahead. 
Pilot  instructions  for  bad  weather 
landings  and  for  combat,  plus 
speed,  altitude  and  attitude 
information,  are  constantly 


presented  "out  there."  HUD  even 
tells  the  pilot  when  he's  on  target 
and  in  range,  and  helps  guide  him 
to  a  hit.  HUD.  It  helps  make  the 
F-15  the  world's  best  fighter. 
Will  it  have  commercial  airline 
application?  Soon.  In  your  car? 
Someday. 


Ever  wonder  what  happens  to 
old  airplanes?  Well,  DC-3s  seer 
keep  flying  on  and  on.  But  mar 
others  of  early  vintage  disappe 
as  scrap.  Not  so  with  early  moc 
of  our  DC-8,  a  plane  that  helpe 
introduce  the  jet  age.  At  our  Tt 
division  they're  stripped  of 
passenger  pleasantries;  freight 
floors  and  doors  are  installed, 
windows  plugged,  liners  and  n 
added.  They  get  new  engines  a 
necessary,  and  then  they're  roll 
out  to  begin  life  anew  as  bargai 
priced  airfreighters  structurally 
ready  for  tens-of-thousands 
more  hours  of  flying.  Got  one 
you  want  modified?  We'll  do  it. 
Need  one  to  have  modified?  / 
We'll  find  it  for  you. 


called  Cryo-Anchors,  could  indeed 
keep  the  soil  permanently 
frozen  under 

building 


'or  building  airplanes, 
r  rebuilding  them,  we  use 
Dmputers.  More  than  a  hundred 
f  all  sizes.  Seventeen  years  ago 
'e  began  sharing  our  experience 
nd  our  computers  with  other 
usinesses,  and  since  then  our 
1CAUTO™  division  has  grown 
lto  one  of  the  nation's  top  data 
jrvices  organizations.  We  are  one 
lsi  f  the  suppliers  of  hospital  data 


\  ;rvices,  keeping  financial  and 
:_j  salth  care  records  for  over 
|  30  hospitals  in  40  states,  helping 
aj  ospitals  to  stay  out  of  the 
1  )mputer  business  while  enjoying 
H  te  efficiency  of  modern  data 
j  rocessing.  We're  not  the  only  one 
t  the  field.  But  we  are  the  best.  If 
3u  serve  on  a  hospital  board  or  in 
iministration,  look  into  this, 
'ur  cost  and  service  benefits 
ill  make  your  day. 


Building  jetliners,  spacecraft 
and  fighter  planes  occupies  much 
of  our  time,  but  minds  that  meet 
aerospace  challenges  often  come 
across  solutions  to  other  problems. 
After  a  fire  at  the  Government 
Records  Center  in  St.  Louis,  for 
example,  our  engineers  set  our 
space  simulation  chambers  to 
work  saving  millions  of  water- 
soaked  records.  Tons  of  soggy 
papers  were  placed  in  vacuum 
vessels  and  dried.  Priceless 
records  were  recovered.  We've 
since  dried  museum  artifacts,  even 
bundles  of  accidentally-doused 
uncashed  checks.  "There  are  times," 
it  is  said,  "when  business  shouldn't 
be  all  business."  We  agree. 

Space  spinoffs  are  now 
affecting  our  daily  lives  in  more 
ways  than  most  of  us  know. 
An  idea  for  temperature  control  was 
developed  with  NASA  and  used 
aboard  the  Skylab  space  station; 
some  of  our  engineers  thought  it 
might  stabilize  foundations 
subjected  to  the  violent  freeze- 
and-thaw  conditions  of  the  Arctic. 
Tests  proved  that  soil  refrigerators, 
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foundations.  We  made  more  than 
100  thousand  to  support  the 
foundations  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline.  So  as  the  hot  oil  flows 
above  the  permafrost,  remember 
that  spaceflight  played  a  role. 

And  when  you  think  of  us, 
please  don't  think  of  just  wings 
and  tails.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  turn 
away  from  an  idea  just  because  it 
doesn't  fly.  If  one  of  the 
technologies  discussed  piques 
your  interest,  put  your  thoughts 
on  your  letterhead  and  send  them 
to  us.  We'll  be  in  touch.  Write 
McDonnell  Douglas,  Box  14526, 
St.  Louis,  MO  63178. 
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THE  HAMMER 
AND 

THE  SICKLE 


by  David  Suter 


Sartre  has  written  that  a  tool  is  an  idea  congealed. 
The  hammer  and  sickle,  through  which  the  Bolsheviks 
wished  to  convey  the  union  of  peasants  and  workers, 
are  simplifications  of  ancient  tools.  Though  the  origin 
of  use  of  the  combined  forms  is  lost  to  history,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  it,  iconographically,  to  the  old  crux  gam- 
mata,  the  Greek  cross  that  prefigures  our  modern  co- 
ordinate axes.  When  hooks  are  added  it  becomes — Heil 


Hitler! — the  Hakenkreuz,  mistaken  by  the  N; 


for 


Nordic  rune.  Bend  one  arm:  Workers.  Unite!  A  further 


transformation  gives  you  ultimate  harmony ,  yin  and  yang. 

This  sequence  moves  along  a  cultural  spectrum  that 
I  see  also  as  a  matter  of  sexual  aesthetics.  The  Com- 
munist form,  for  example,  appears  blatantly  hetero- 
sexual, the  sickle's  enclosing  curve  gently  crossing  a 
bluntly  masculine  instrument.  The  swastika,  an  advance 
in  ideology,  seems  less  organic  and  less  humane. 

Visual  satire,  or  political  illustration,  is  less  limited 
than  spoken  satire  because  it  has  within  its  range  of 
attack  not  only  people  and  ideas  but  symbols — the 


representations  of  power,  the  graphic  apotheoses  of  an 
idea.  With  the  repeal  of  detente,  I  have  discovered  how 
easy  it  is  to  use  a  symbol  for  transmitting  invidious 
meaning.  It  is  quick  and  efficient  and  clear.  Yet  this 
very  ease  makes  me  aware  of  an  uncomfortable  am- 
biguity, for  lurking  in  the  satire  is  the  power  of  the 
original  symbol;  through  its  recall  an  oblique,  if  un- 
intended, tribute  is  paid. 

David  Suter,  a  free-lance  artist,  is  a  Journalism  Fellow  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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LAND  OF  COTTON 


A  story  by  Gilbert  Sorrentino 


JOE  DOYLE  was  born  a  bastard  whose  nat- 
ural father's  name  had  been  Lionni,  or 
Leone.  I  have  no  idea  what  man  owned 
the  name  Doyle.  Let's  imagine  his  true 
sire  to  be  a  loudmouth  who  spent  his  days  in 
a  candy  store  in  the  Bronx,  reading  The  Green 
Sheet  and  betting  hopeless  long  shots.  When 
one  speaks  of  the  People,  one  must  remember 
that  Joe's  father  is  always  to  be  included 
among  them.  Whole  novels,  inexplicably,  have 
been  written  exploring  such  characters.  Per- 
haps these  novels  allow  them  to  persist. 

Along  about  the  time  that  Joe  decided  that 
he  would  be  a  "writer,"  his  father's  name  shift- 
ed in  his  head  so  that  he  came  to  think  of  it 
as  Lee.  In  any  event,  he  led  everyone  he  knew 
to  believe  that  he  believed  that  the  name  was 
Lee.  Ah,  mystery.  Why  his  father  would  have 
changed  his  name  from  Lee  to  Lionni  was  un- 
explained, but  such  a  puzzle  only  served  to 
make  everything  more  hazily  romantic.  Once 
an  aberration  is  seized  upon,  its  possible  vari- 
ations are  virtually  limitless:  consider  adver- 
tising. Soon  after  this,  Joe  came  to  consider 
himself,  I  swear  it,  a  descendant  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  the  dear  old  shattered  South,  the 
grand  old  decayed  plantations,  the  beautiful 
old  smoldering  mansions  became  part  of  his 
heritage.  It  might  have  been  true  if  things  had 
been  a  little  this  way,  or  a  little  that  way, 
right?  So  Joe  perhaps  thought  of  it. 

This  spangled  rubbish  was  useful  to  Joe's 
life;  with  it,  he  could  wrench  his  father  out 
of  roachy  shotgun  flats  and  busboy  jobs  in 
Horn  and  Hardart's  and  fold  him  into  pink 
clouds  that  glowed  with  the  light  of  romance. 
He  was  no  longer  the  man  his  mother  had  of- 
ten bitterly  and  mockingly  described  to  him, 
an  unemployed  lover  in  a  Crawford  suit-with- 
two-pairs-pants  and  Woolworth's  rose-oil  po- 
made shining  his  hair  to  oilcloth,  but  a  quix- 
otic, footloose  hero  whose  rebel  blood  drove 
him  to  disappear  from  the  verminous  kitchens 
in  which  Joe  had  grown  up.  Joe,  of  course, 
had  this  same  imaginary  blood. 


He  kept  all  this  glittering  lost  glory  subtly 
in  the  background,  exposing  it  discreetly  when 
it  could  get  him  something,  and  functioned 
off  its  energy.  It  was  indeed  an  engine  of  sorts, 
and  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  his  job,  his 
social  life,  or  his  "writing."  Joe  became  what 
he  called  an  artist — and  how  he  loved  that 
word;  I  can  hear  him  now:  "Well,  as  far  as 
Flaherty  being  an  artist .  .  ." — because  to  be 
an  artist  was  to  be  the  stubborn  Reb  in  re- 
treat. He  began  to  write  poems,  actual  words, 
count  'em,  words,  on  actual  paper.  It  was  "in- 
teresting," and  admitted  him  to  a  world  that 
seemed  to  offer  more  than  the  world  of,  say, 
numismatics.  That  the  poems  were  indeed  ac- 
cepted as  art  has  little  bearing  on  this  story — 
although  I  suspect  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
story  as  a  minor  change  upon  a  common  fable. 
The  world  is  filled  with  talented  and  intelligent 
people  who  produce  arty  bits  and  pieces  by 
which  other  talented  and  intelligent  people  are 
somehow  nourished;  they  get  what  they  need 
for  their  ailments.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is 
all  nothing  but  Joes  with  their  variants  of 
sham  honeysuckle  and  Alabama  nights  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  those  who 
come  within  range  of  that  nailed-together 
glamour.  It  is  all  exciting  and  everyone  is 
very  pleased. 


JOE  first  MET  Helen  Ingersoll  in  1965, 
some  five  years  after  he  manufactured  his 
paper-magnolia  legend.  He  and  a  friend, 
Ed  Manx,  had  gone  to  a  poetry  reading 
at  a  grim,  creaking  little  theater  downtown, 
just  off  Second  Avenue.  I  believe  the  theater 
is  now  a  macrobiotic  restaurant  or  a  "head 
shop" — it  is  not  my  fault  that  the  generation's 
nomenclature  is  spectacularly  ugly.  The  poet 
was  a  smudgy  friend  from  the  Fifties  who  had 
been  living  in  the  Southwest  for  years  and 
had  returned  for  a  month  or  so  to  attend  to 
some  family  matter.  His  current  poems  were 
about  freedom  and  adobe  and  white  sand. 
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Gilbert    mesas  an(^  mountains,  in  the  way  that  Robert 

Sorrentino  F/ost's  poemfs  are  a^J  Am^c  VlTi  i§' 
  these  concepts  were  laid  on  like  high-gloss 

LAND  OF  enamel.  One  can  imagine  the  scarred  little 
COTTON  table  behind  which  the  bard  sat,  his  can  of 
beer  and  black  spring  binders  at  his  elbow, 
reading,  oddly  enough,  from  a  book  of  verse 
he  had  published  almost  ten  years  earlier,  at 
a  time  when  he  had  entertained  a  powerfully 
unreal  conception  of  his  gifts.  He  read  these 
old  poems  as  if  they  were  examples  of  youth- 
ful aberration.  Which  is  to  say  that  he  laughed 
at  what  he  now  considered  to  be  their  "bou- 
doir sentiments" — his  term.  When  Joe  asked 
him  about  New  Mexico  or  Colorado  or  some 
other  chic  wasteland,  he  said,  "I  never  knew 
what  a  long  line  could  be,  baby,  till  I  saw 
those  mountains."  You  get  the  idea.  Joe  and 
Ed  drank  from  a  pint  of  Dant  that  Ed  had  in 
his  raincoat,  their  faces  fixed  in  a  blank,  in- 
tense look  behind  which  boredom  crawled  and 
scuffled.  At  the  intermission,  they  went  across 
the  street  to  a  bar  and  never  got  back  to  the 
reading. 

Joe  began  talking  to  Ed  about  Hope,  his 
wife,  how  terrific  she  was,  how  lovely,  how 
understanding  and  intelligent,  what  a  son  of 
a  bitch  he  had  been  to  her,  and  yet,  and  yet, 
what  good  friends  they  were  now  that  they 
were  separated.  I'm  certain  that  he  even  did 
a  few  time  steps  to  the  old  tune  that  goes, 
"We  see  more  of  each  other  than  when  we 
were  together."  He  could  be  a  master  of  nau- 
sea without  half  trying.  She  was  doing  well, 
working  as  a  secretary-receptionist-girl  Friday 
in  an  uptown  gallery  devoted  to  the  What's 
Selling  School.  She  really  had  great  taste.  Joe 
said;  she  felt  useful  now,  truly  involved  with 
the  art  world  she  had  always  just  touched  the 
edges  of.  I  can  almost  see  Hope's  lacquered 
face  placid  among  the  wares  on  display:  I  can 
almost  hear  her  telling  some  broke  painter, 
desperate  in  his  wrinkled  tie.  to  bring  in  a  se- 
lection of  color  slides.  They  drank  some  more, 
silent  in  the  contemplation  of  Hope's  splendor. 
Then,  just  for  the  ride,  and  because  he  was  a 
little  drunk.  Joe  went  uptown  with  Ed  to  see 
Helen. 

She  had  asked  Ed  up  to  advise  her  on  the 
right  mat  and  frame  for  a  small  ink  draw- 
ing that  she  had  been  given  as  a  gift,  and 
while  Ed  and  she  talked  things  over,  Joe 
walked  around  the  apartment,  looking  at  her 
small  and  somewhat  precious  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  books.  He  was,  one  might  say,  zero- 
ing in  on  his  intentions  regarding  this  attrac- 
tive woman.  She  was  mature — another  word 
that  Joe  liked;  she  was  the  Sarah  Lawrence 
or  Barnard  alumna  who  had  been  around.  Life 
had  used  her.  as  she  had  used  life,  and  so  on. 


Joe  felt  as  if  he  were  strolling  into  a  relevant 
movie,  all  pained  faces  and  swallowed  dialogue 
and  blurred  focus.  He  helped  himself  to  an- 
other vodka  and  caught  Helen's  eye.  She 
seemed  delicately  faded  to  him;  there  was 
something  irrevocably  broken  about  her.  He 
slouched  against  the  wall,  gallant  and  aristo- 
cratic: against  the  tattered  and  streaming  gray 
sky  of  his  mind  the  Stars  and  Bars  cracked 
in  the  wind. 

On  the  way  dowTitown,  Ed  told  him  that 
she  was  forty-two  and  undergoing  chemother- 
apy treatments  for  leukemia.  To  Joe,  this  was 
an  unexpected  perfection — how  could  she  re- 
sist, her  tragedy  upon  her,  the  gift  of  himself 
that  he  would  offer?  Joe's  opinion  of  himself 
was  based  solidly  on  his  being  a  product  of 
that  solipsistic  aristocracy  that  clumps  itself 
about  the  nucleus  of  art — which  latter  gives 
it  breath  and  rationale.  His  own  poems  were 
a  small  contribution  to  the  meaningful,  were 
they  not?  He  was.  in  his  sham  individuality, 
a  dime  a  dozen.  So  was  Helen. 

Joe  didn't  know  this  about  Helen — nor  did 
he  know  it  about  himself,  certainly.  Helen,  in 
fact,  qualified  for  him  as  representative  of  that 
breeding  and  careless  grace  with  which  his 
fabulous  past  was  suffused,  and  she  took  her 
place  in  that  misty  locale  where  Joe's  father 
sipped  juleps  and  played  croquet  on  emerald 
lawns,  the  sun  dazzling  off  his  white  flannels 
and  linen  cap.  There  was  a  patina  he  felt  he 
could  scrape  and  strip  off  her  very  person  and 
place  on  his  own  in  mellow  and  lustrous  layers. 
For  Helen,  Joe  was  young  enough  to  be  in- 
teresting, but  not  so  young  as  to  be  gauche 
and  trite  in  his  desire.  So  they  became  lovers. 
I  don't  know  how  to  say  this  without  seeming 
either  cold  or  vulgar,  but  Helen  thought  of 
Joe  as  a  last  fling.  Joe's  feelings  concerning 
Helen  were,  as  you  will  have  guessed,  cold 
and  vulgar. 

Concerning  Helen's  past,  there  isn't  much 
to  say.  She  had  hacked  and  hewn  out  a  lop- 
sided icon  that  passed  for  taste,  had  achieved 
an  arresting  face,  and  had  been  twice  married 
to  vaguely  creative  men  who  were  moderately 
successful  in  vaguely  creative  jobs — -the  sort 
of  men  who  wore  ascots  and  smoked  little 
Dutch  cigars.  In  her  thirties  she  had  painted 
a  little  and  clumped  through  a  few  parts  in 
off-off-off-Broadway  theater:  a  modern-dance 
class  and  a  poetry  workshop  were  also  buried 
in  the  sludge.  You  will  understand  that  she  wTas 
a  female  counterpart  to  Joe.  The  one  element 
that  totally  differentiated  her  from  him  was 
the  fact  of  her  critical  illness:  death  and  dis- 
ease are  impenetrable  masks  behind  which  the 
pettiness  and  shabbiness  of  personality  are  ab- 
solutely obscured.  That  we  tend  to  forgive  or 


overlook  the  flaws  of  the  doomed  probably 
saves  us  all  from  total  monstrosity.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however  ungenerously,  that 
Helen  was  a  shambles  of  half-baked  ideas,  in- 
sistent on  her  thin  skin  yet  an  opportunistic 
traitor  to  her  husbands  and  children,  the  lat- 
ter now  grown  into  drugs  and  therapy,  sick- 
ened by  the  mother  who  embraced  the  "idea" 
of,  for  instance,  Mick  Jagger  as  Prophet  with 
a  moronic  fervor.  Young,  young,  she  was  for- 
ever young  as  she  slid  toward  her  death, 
brandishing  a  copy  of  The  Village  Voice. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  Joe  thought, 
in  the  first  weeks  of  their  relationship,  that  it 
was  his  "art"  that  had  seduced  her;  it  had  al- 
ways been  his  "art"  that  had  brought  him  his 
platoons  of  rutting  young  women — it  was  a 
subtle  hook  that  he  used  to  snare  them  and 
then  lift  their  skirts.  And  if  "art"  failed,  Dixie 
would  materialize  out  of  thin — very  thin,  in- 

j  deed — air.  When  Joe  discovered  that  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Helen  he  was  nonplussed, 

!  then  hurt,  then  angered.  She  simply  took  Joe 
to  be  another  charming  and  aesthetically  in- 

j  tense  young  man — much  like  her  husbands  and 
previous  lovers.  She  was  right,  but  no  one  had 

[  ever  before  so  squarely  confronted  Joe  with 
the  fakery  of  his  life  and  its  picayune  prod- 
ucts. He  moved  in  a  world  of  fakes  like  him- 
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self,  so  that  their  mutual  interest  lay  in  inter- 
dependent lying.  Joe  thought  of  himself  as  a 
"coterie"  poet  of  carefully  controlled  output — 
and  so  did  his  friends.  Now,  suddenly,  here 
was  Helen,  who  with  unfeigned  equanimity 
treated  him  as  the  amateur  dilettante — in  Joe's 
case  the  phrase  is  not  tautological — he  was 
and  always  would  be.  It  never  occurred  to  her 
that  Joe  thought  of  his  fabrications  as  poems. 
One  night  she  said  a  poem  of  his  reminded 
her  somehow  of  saltwater  taffy.  That's  not  bad 
at  all.  Joe  wasn't  used  to  this  sort  of  comment 
on  his  work;  he  had  never  got  anything  like 
it  from  Hope,  who  thought  of  him  as  a  serious 
and  neglected  artist,  although  she  would  not 
have  recognized  art  if  it  fractured  her  skull. 


Concerning 
Helen's  past, 
there  isn't 
much  to  say. 
She  had  hacked 
and  hewn  out  a 
lopsided  icon 
that  passed  for 
taste,  had 
achieved  an 
arresting  face, 
and  had  been 
twice  married 
to  vaguely 
creative  men." 


J oe  and  hope  had  dinner  together  once  a 
week — they  were  civilized  and  under- 
standing and  good  friends  and  so  on.  How 
they  rang  and  rang  again  each  boring 
modern  change.  Hope  was  aware  that  Joe  and 
Helen  were  having  an  affair;  Ed  Manx  had 
told  her  about  Helen,  and  Joe  had  corrobo- 
rated the  tale — and  how.  In  her  mind  it  was 
a  "friendly"  affair,  and  somehow  good  for 
Joe:  good,  mature  woman  to  discuss  art  with 
her  husband — oh,  once  in  a  while  they  discov- 
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ered  themselves  in  bed  together,  but  that  was 
almost  an  accident,  or  the  price  one  pays  for 
the  nurture  of  beauty.  Over  her  shrimp  cock- 
tail she  was  reliably  bright  and  engaging.  Peck 
and  Peck  all  the  way,  with  plenty  of  small 
talk  about  some  up-to-the-minute  painter  "into 
some  wild  things."  Her  eyes  were  blank  with 
that  flat  stare  peculiar  to  natives  of  Southern 
California,  the  ocular  equivalent,  one  might 
say,  of  a  slack  mouth.  She  had  practiced  for 
years  to  achieve  it,  God  knows  why:  I  suspect 
she  confused  it  with  sang-froid.  Ah,  she  still 
had  something  for  Joe;  he  looked  at  her  with 
false  warmth  and  affection  and  she  looked  back, 
laboring  to  emulate  his  falsity.  What  moments 
divine,  what  rapture  serene. 


It's  nice  and  transparent,"  Helen  said 
one  night  of  a  new  poem  that  Joe  modest- 
ly represented  as  a  "breakthrough."  Joe 
had  been  writing  for  five  or  six  years  and 
each  year  had  one  of  these  breakthroughs.  His 
poems  neither  changed  nor  improved,  but  there 
was,  in  his  insistence  on  aesthetic  discovery, 
an  illusion  for  him  of  amelioration  in  his  jot- 
tings. Joe  was  one  of  those  "writers"  of  whom 
one  constantly  thinks  as  a  tyro;  then  one  day 
the  realization  that  the  person  has  been  potter- 
ing around  for  ten  years  or  so  crystallizes.  It 
is  enough  to  make  one  a  Yahoo.  "I  mean  it's 
very — clear,  yes,  right.  Transparent."  Joe.  in 
a  rage,  but  silent,  reclining  on  the  couch  under 
the  ink  drawing  whose  mat  and  frame  had 
brought  out  its  weakness,  allowed  her  to  un- 
buckle his  belt  and  open  his  trousers.  It  was 
she  who  was  controlling  him\  What  a  bitch  he 
thought  her.  He  watched  her  face  disappear  in 
the  lace  of  her  slip,  her  arms  above  her  head 
graceful  and  quick.  A  horny  old  bitch.  He 
might  as  well  have  been  a  truck  driver  or  a 
plumber  or  a  goddamned  teacher  the  way  she 
so  casually  used  him.  A  journalist  or  editorial 
assistant  who  wanted  to  write  a  novel!  God! 
At  that  moment,  he  began  to  hate  her.  his 
spurious  heritage  stirring  him  to  combat,  gal- 
lant. She  gently  pushed  him  back  on  the  couch 
and  reached  behind  to  unhook  her  brassiere. 
Old  raunchy  dumb  bitch. 

So  Joe  began  to  speak  of  her.  vulgarly  and 
openly,  at  the  bar  in  which  he  was  something 
of  a  figure.  It  was  a  mean  and  poisonous  place 
of  third-rate  painters,  hangers-on,  dedicated 
filmgons.  and  arty  idiots,  pots  and  looms  in 
every  pocket,  who  were  just  passing  through. 
The  controlled  and  amused  voice  came  forth 
from  his  expertly  hirsute  face,  his  Italian  leath- 
er jacket  was  creased — so — in  soft,  elegant 
folds.  He  joked  of  her  tremendous  passion  for 
him,  her  raging  and  almost  "embarrassing" 


sexual  hungers,  the  luscious  nightgowns  and 
intriguing  underwear  she  bought  to  excite  him. 
It  was  pathetic.  He  felt  it  almost  his  duty.  Her 
tears.  Her  moans  of  gratitude.  Where  did  they 
think  he  got  this  leather  jacket?  Nothing  like 
an  old  broad!  He  and  his  auditors  shuffled 
and  chuckled,  a  bunch  of  regular  guys  that  la 
vie  d'art  would  never  change.  His  words  punc- 
tuated the  long  tale  of  malice  and  vindictive- 
ness  and  failure  that  the  bar  spun  out  end- 
lessly. 


AS  HELEN  GOT  sicker,  she  made  her- 
self progressively  more  ridiculous  by 
trving  to  be  vivacious  and  girlish  for 
Joe — who  rarely  went  out  with  her 
anymore.  She  played  right  into  the  hands  of 
his  shabby  stories  about  her.  so  that  when  they 
did  meet  someone  that  Joe  knew,  her  behavior 
was  such  that  Joe  all  but  snickered  and  winked. 
He  was  contemptuous  toward  her.  rude  and  ar- 
rogant— he  assaulted  her.  getting  even  and  get- 
ting even  again  for  that  "saltwater  taffy,"  that 
"transparent."  her  sexual  aggressiveness,  the 
Italian  leather  jacket.  Those  ragged  cavalry- 
men of  his  fantasy  rode  their  broken  nags  out 
of  the  morning  mists,  bent  on  slaughter. 

As  it  would  happen.  Helen,  with  the  pre- 
dictability of  melodrama,  fell  in  love  with  Joe. 
He  was  so  delicate,  so  vulnerable,  yet  so  proud. 
At  the  moment  that  Joe  realized  that,  he  lied 
that  he  and  Hope  were  thinking  of  "trying  it 
again  together."  He  was  precisely  if  not  subtly 
cruel. 


HE  visited  her  almost  daily  at  the  hos- 
pital during  her  final  confinement, 
bringing  her  flowers,  magazines, 
books — once,  quite  unbelievably,  he 
brought  her  a  copy  of  As  I  Lay  Dying:  he 
had  turned  almost  recklessly  mean.  \^  hat  was 
there  to  lose?  He  occasionally  held  her  hand 
and  felt  generous  and  forgiving.  I  like  to  think 
that  Joe  considered  these  small  attentions  in- 
stances of  a  refined  sense  of  noblesse  oblige. 

He  of  course  went  to  the  funeral  in  a  new 
midnight-blue  suit:  nothing  could  have  kept 
him  out  of  the  first  rank  of  mourners.  What  is 
surprising  is  that  Hope  went  with  him.  Joe 
stood  there  in  the  calm  morning,  his  face  a 
marvel  of  abstraction.  Hope  beside  him.  her 
flat  stare  finding  useful  employment,  in  a  strik- 
ingly severe  black-and-silver  dress  that  she  had 
bought  a  month  earlier  for  an  important  open- 
ing. Thev  were  so  anxious  for  each  other  that 
they  kissed  and  clutched  and  fumbled  in  the 
taxi  home  from  Queens.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
first  step  to  trying  it  again  together.  □ 
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The  old  adversary  culture  has  become  the  new  orthodoxy      by  Joseph  Epstein 


AT  A  RECENT  DINNER  PARTY  someone 
mentioned  that  an  able  and  honest  in- 
vestigative journalist  has  a  new  book 
soon  to  appear  on  the  subject  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald.  While  the  book  does  not  alter 
the  general  view  of  the  assassination,  it  does,  ap- 
parently, make  what  were  described  at  table  as 
"some  interesting  new  connections."  "What," 
I  found  myself  asking,  "do  you  suppose  he 
would  take  to  suppress  this  book?"  More  than 
I  could  hope  to  afford,  as  it  turned  out,  for 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
paid  for  television  and  paperback  rights.  Good 
for  the  author,  I  thought,  but  too  bad  for  the 
rest  of  us — or  at  least  for  that  portion  of  us 
who  have  no  appetite  for  the  continuing  tu- 
mult of  the  great  American  conspiracies. 

Take  this  new  book  about  Oswald.  I  should 
be  pleased  to  learn  anything  that  would,  once 
and  for  all,  put  an  end  to  questions  about 
the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  But  my 
strong  suspicion  is  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
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will  come  about.  Twenty-live  years  from  now. 
anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  new  books  on  the 
subject  will  have  appeared.  The  general  line 
on  the  Kennedy  assassination  will  have  been 
revised,  and  the  revisionists  in  their  turn  re- 
buked- The  last  word  on  the  subject  will  prob- 
ably never  be  heard,  and  this  for  a  number  of 
reasons:  true  gaps  in  the  evidence,  the  polit- 
ical passions  engaged,  and  the  abiding  love 
of  conspiracv  cases,  which  has  become  some- 
thing close  : :  a  national  political  pastime. 

Or  c<".'  -  .er  the  great  conspiracies  of  our 
age  generally:  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  the 
H:ss-C  .ambers  case,  the  Rosenberg  case.  and. 

n  ever  came  to  trial  the  Oswald  case. 
Each  has  by  now  a  literature  of  its  own.  which 
s  regularly  added  on  to  |  already  this  year 
two  new  books  have  appeared  on  the  Saeeo- 
Ysnzetti  case ' .  Each  has  its  own  tortuous 
chapter  in  the  history  of  American  public 
opinion.  Each  case,  providing  as  it  does  a 
field  day  for  the  disputatious,  actually  presents 
two  discrete  conspiracies,  for  one  side  holds 
that  the  defendants  were  in  fact  guilty,  while 
the  other  side  holds  that  the  conspiracy  can 
be  laid  to  the  government  for  suppressing 
crucial  evidence. 

However  penetrating  the  scholarship  or  fu- 
rious the  journalistic  energy  devoted  to  them, 
these  various  conspiracies  shall  probably  nev- 
er know  resolution.  Too  clearly  do  they  re- 
flect our  national  political  divisions — reflect 
them  and.  as  important,  fuel  them.  Heavy 
emotional  investments  have  been  plunged  into 
each  of  them.  If  one  ran  a  checklist  on  twen- 
tieth-century conspiracies  in  the  L  nited  States, 
most  Americans  would  probably  vote  a  straight 
ticket:  Sacco  and  Yanzetti.  Hiss,  the  Rosen- 
bergs all  innocent,  and  Oswald  somehow  tied 
to  the  CIA.  a  fact  artfully  suppressed  by  the 
FBI.  Or  Sacco  and  Yanzetti.  Hiss,  the  Rosen- 
bergs all  guilty,  and  Oswald  a  lone  and  left-wing 
nut.  Some  few  people  might  split  their  ticket. 
My  own  inclination  would  be  to  vote  Sacco 
and  Yanzetti  possibly  innocent.  Hiss  probably 
guilty,  the  Rosenbergs  guilty  of  espionage  but 
undeserving  of  execution:  and  Oswald  mar 
have  acted  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the  KGB 
si  the  Marine  Corps  Band — whichever  the 
case,  it  seems  to  me  of  lesser  moment  than  the 
deed  of  assassination  itself. 

The  great  American  conspiracies 


H 


C  w  do  MOST  of  us  arrive  at  our  opin- 
ions about  the  great  American  con- 
spiracies? Judging  from  my  own  con- 
duct, the  least  prominent  among  the 
borough  laborious  investigation  of  the 


evidence.  Commission  reports,  ballistic  studies 
trial  records.  Woodstock  typewriters,  consol 
tables,  Zapruder  films.  Jefl-0  packets,  rnicrc 
film,  strident  claims  and  vehement  countei 
claims — who  ha^  the  time  to  wallow  and  sii 
through  all  this?  Or.  having  the  time,  wh 
wo -aid  wish  to  sreri  ::  nhus?  S:mehr.:r.g  mer 
is  about  too  deep  study  of  these  conspiracie 
that  either  encourages  fanaticism  or  shrivel 
the  souL  They  require  prolonged  study  but  d< 
n. :•:  ^e-err  :o  repav  it. 

Rather  than  arriving  at  our  opinions  throug 
investigation  of  evidence,  then,  most  of  u 
arrive  at  our  opinions  about  the  great  cor 
spiracies  through  what  might  politely  be  calle 
our  general  views — and.  less  politely,  the  bi 
ases  inherent  in  our  pontics.  In  this  respec 
die  great  American  conspiracies  serve  the  si* 
nificant  function  of  keeping  us  as  a  nation  pc 
htically  divided.  Each  of  these  conspirac 
cases  is  neatly  calculated  to  fire  already  smo 
deiing  political  fantasies:  the  Communists  ar 
everywhere  in  our  midst  is  one  of  them:  th 
other  is  that  the  most  serious  threat  of  total 
tarian  dictatorship  has  always  come  from  wit! 
in  the  United  States  government  itself.  So  th 
great  American  conspiracies  lie  there,  like 
scab  from  an  old  wound  too  tempting  not  t 
pick:  and  there  has  never  been  a  shortage  o 
people  with  itchy  temperaments  and  nails  Ion 
enough  for  the  job. 

Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  divisiveness.  n 
relief  from  suppurations  brought  about  by  th 
continual  scratching  away  at  old  wounds 
Time  alone  does  not  seem  an  effective  healin 
agent.  In  better  than  half  a  century,  it  has  don 
little  to  calm  the  passions  invested  in  the  Sa< 
co- Yanzetti  case.  Not  all  the  facts  about  th 
great  American  conspiracies  are  known:  wher 
large  bodies  of  fact  are  known,  many  of  thei 
are  in  dispute.  Where  journalism  has  failec 
where  history  has  thus  far  failed,  might  not  Hi 
erature.  which  has  at  its  best  dealt  with  trut 
above  fact,  win  through?  Precedent,  after  al 
exists,  and  in  plenitude:  Dostoevsky's  undei 
standing  of  Nechayev  in  The  Possessed,  Tie 
genev's  of  the  young  generation  of  nihilists  i 
Fathers  and  Sons.  Conrad's  of  the  anarchist 
in  Under  Western  Eyes,  Malraus's  of  revolt 
tionary  idealism  in  Man's  Fate. 

Why  have  there  not  been  similar  America 
novels  centering  upon  Sacco-Vanzetti.  His- 
Chambers,  or  the  John  F.  Kennedy  assassin; 
tion?  All  are  first-class  subjects,  potentiall 
magnificent  stories  that  have  been  ignored  « 
a  time  when  many  American  novelists  hav 
claimed  that  there  are  no  more  stories  to  tel 
and  instead  prefer  to  skate  figure  eights  of  vi 
tuoso  technique  on  the  dime-sized  rink  that  i 
their  sensibilitr.  Do  thev  shv  awav  from  sue 


subjects  because  they  feel  that  their  art  is  too 
pure  for  the  grubbiness  of  political  subjects? 
Partly,  perhaps,  but  not  altogether.  Two  con- 
temporary novels,  The  Book  of  Daniel,  by 
E.L.  Doctorow,  and  ( more  recently  )  The  Public 
Burning,  by  Robert  Coover,  do  take  up  the 
Rosenberg  case,  although  each  in  its  own  way 
is  unsatisfactory,  for  reasons  I  shall  get  to  pres- 
ently. Is  there,  then,  some  serious  defect  in  the 
education  or  mental  equipment  of  many  of  our 
novelists  that  renders  them  stupid  before  a 
great  subject? 

I,  for  one.  think  that  there  is,  and  that  they 
suffer  under  a  crippling  defect,  which  is  their 
membership  in  the  entity  that  has  come  to  be 
known — though  not  as  well  as  it  should  be — 
as  the  adversary  culture.  In  the  preface  to  Be- 
yond Culture,  a  collection  of  essays  published 
in  1965.  Lionel  Trilling  first  made  mention  of 
this  phenomenon.  Trilling  there  dealt  with  it 
sketchily.  and  though  he  touched  upon  it  else- 
where, he  never  returned  to  the  subject  with 
the  concentration  of  a  full-dress  essay.  But  he 
was  on  to  something  of  crucial  importance. 
Beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  having  its  apogee  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  adversary 
culture,  as  Trilling  viewed  it.  derived  its  qual- 
ity from  what  he  described  as  "the  adversary 


intention,  the  actually  subversive  intention, 
that  characterizes  modern  writing."  In  its  pos- 
itive program,  the  adversary  culture's  purpose 
was  to  give  its  adherent  a  certain  detachment 
from  his  larger  culture  as  well  as  a  point  of 
view  "from  which  to  judge  and  condemn,  and 
perhaps  revise,  the  culture  that  produced  him." 
The  function  of  the  adversary  culture,  accord- 
ing to  Trilling,  was,  through  art  and  thought, 
"to  liberate  the  individual  from  the  tyranny 
of  his  culture  in  the  environmental  sense  and 
to  stand  beyond  it  in  an  autonomy  of  percep- 
tion and  judgment." 

Although  Lionel  Trilling  had  himself  been 
educated  in  the  art  and  thought  of  the  adver- 
sary culture,  his  opinion  of  its  influence,  as  he 
grew  older,  was  less  than  sanguine.  Once  the 
culture  of  an  elite  minority,  the  adversary  cul- 
ture had  grown  in  the  number  of  people  who 
had  adopted  its  program  to  the  point  where, 
such  was  their  coherence  as  a  group,  "it  is  pos- 
sible to  think  of  it  as  a  class."  Most  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  adversary  culture  had  come  from 
the  middle  class,  which  it  considered  its  enemy, 
and  upon  which  it  made  over  the  years  many  a 
successful  raid:  challenging  middle-class  as- 
sumptions, excoriating  its  values,  capturing  its 
young.  All  of  which  was  right  enough,  for  it  is 
through  such  conflicts  that  culture  changes 


'How  much 
more  comfort- 
ing to  believe  in 
conspiracies 
entered  into  by 
establishments 
than  to  believe 
in  that  greatest 
of  all  con- 
spiracies— the 
conspiracy  of 
human 

ineptitude  and 
fallibility." 


Joseph  Epstein     an<^  a  new  synthesis  is  established.  But  as  a 
A  miVTCPTT?  A  r\      class>  with  a  character  and  power  of  its  own, 
A  LUIN  or  1KAL  1     the  adversary  culture,  again  to  quote  Trilling, 
OF  SILENCE     "has   developed   characteristic    habitual  re- 
sponses to  the  stimuli  of  its  environment." 


The  adversary  culture  needs  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  counterculture, 
whose  last  embers  are  now  dying  out 
a  decade  after  it  reached  its  zenith, 
though  the  latter  could  not  have  run  so  long  a 
course,  or  perhaps  have  begun  at  all,  had  the 
former  not  paved  the  way  for  it.  The  counter- 
culture was  formed  in  reaction  to  a  dirty  little 
war  and  in  response  to  newfound  freedoms, 
but  having  to  do  with  costumes  and  appetites 
and  having  a  populace  in  flux — youth,  that 
transient  class — it  was  by  its  nature  ephemeral. 
Being  anchored  in  large  part  in  drugs,  it  also 
had  its  self-destructive  aspect.  But  the  adver- 
sary culture  goes  on,  its  stream  runs  deeper, 
its  current  stronger,  and  its  drugs  come  in  the 
form  of  certain  fixed  ideas.  To  be  of  the  ad- 
versary culture  is  to  offer  the  widest  latitude 
to  experiment  in  art  and  idealism  in  politics; 
to  be  for  liberation  in  nearly  all  areas  of  pri- 
vate and  public  life;  to  condemn  tradition  in 
favor  of  a  golden  day  in  the  future;  and  to 
be,  invariably,  on  the  side  of  the  individual 
against  the  state,  the  minority  against  the 
majority,  private  freedoms  against  public  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Fine  sentiments  all,  or  nearly  always  fine 
sentiments,  but  the  problem  with  each  among 
them  is  precisely  in  its  becoming,  as  Trilling 
carefully  phrased  it,  "habitual,"  and  thus  un- 
thinking. When  I  see  a  policeman  beating  up  a 
man,  said  George  Orwell,  I  do  not  have  to  ask 
whose  side  I  am  on.  Ah,  but  what  if  the  police- 
man is  struggling  with  a  man  he  has  justly 
arrested  for  child  molestation,  or  for  planting 
a  bomb  in  a  subway?  In  any  conflict  between 
my  country  and  my  friend,  said  E.  M.  Forster, 
I  hope  I  have  the  courage  to  choose  to  side 
with  my  friend.  Ah,  but  what  if  one's  friend 
is  a  Nazi  fully  prepared  to  act  on  his  political 
beliefs?  Neither  Orwell  nor  Forster  is  a  figure 
beloved  by  the  adversary  culture — Orwell's 
anti-Communism  poses  it  a  problem,  as  does 
the  quiet  tact  of  Forster's  homosexuality — but 
then  the  adversary  culture  is  itself  an  eclectic 
entity,  and  these  are  sentiments  it  finds  con- 
genial. The  adversary  culture  holds  certain 
ideas,  and  these  dispose  it,  in  the  United 
States  more  than  anywhere  else,  to  an  intense 
district  of  country  that  borders  on  hatred. 

This  distrust  has  potent  political  consequen- 
ces. It  also  entails  a  release  from  moral  com- 
plexity. Founded  on  fraud,  made  to  prosper 


through  exploitation  and  expropriation,  and 
now  as  always  sustained  by  the  villainy  oi 
coarse  self-interest — here  is  a  gloss  on  Amer- 
ican history  that  most  adherents  of  the  adver- 
sary culture  would  accept  without  qualifica- 
tion. Simplify,  simplify,  invoke  the  philoso- 
phers, and  how  much  simpler  one's  judgments 
of  public  life  become  if  one  can  reliably  as- 
sume that  in  any  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  another  nation,  or  block  of  nations, 
or  even  individuals,  the  United  States  is  inevi- 
tably and  ineluctably  at  fault.  How  much  more 
comforting  to  believe  in  conspiracies  entered 
into  by  establishments  than  to  believe  in  thai 
greatest  of  all  conspiracies — the  conspiracy  oi 
human  ineptitude  and  fallibility. 

That  the  ranks  of  the  adversary  culture 
have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  affluent  anc 
the  educated  is  not  altogether  surprising.  Pre 
cedent  for  conduct  of  its  kind  exists  in  the  mer 
and  women  in  Hollywood  in  the  1930s  whost 
enormous  salaries  earned  during  the  depressior 
had  the  effect  of  turning  them,  guiltily,  to  Com 
munism  and  fellow-traveling.  Not  that  pros 
perity  involves  a  tacit  contract  to  mute  serious 
criticism  of  the  country  that  made  one's  pros 
perity  possible,  but  neither  ought  it  to  drive 
one  into  criticism  that  involves  a  staggering 
dimension  of  unreality.  (And  also  a  staggering 
dimension  of  comedy:  Mercedes  in  the  drive 
way,  Marx  on  the  bookshelves — the  adversary 
culture,  like  that  of  the  Hollywood  Stalinists 
has  never  been  known  to  suffer  unduly  from  a 
keen  sense  of  contradiction. )  If  the  Hollywooc 
Stalinists  felt  guilt,  those  of  the  adversary  cul 
ture  who  today  are  ready  to  believe  the  worsl 
about  their  country  feel  that  they  have  beer 
cheated. 

Cheated  out  of  what?  Out  of,  in  large  part 
a  place  in  the  maelstrom  of  history.  To  have 
been  born  in  the  United  States  sometime  ovei 
the  past  seventy  years  is  for  the  most  part — 
excluding  having  been  born  a  Negro  under  thf 
old  Jim  Crow  laws  in  the  South — to  have  beer 
born  historically  lucky.  No  wars  within  oui 
shores,  no  revolutions,  no  dictatorships,  nc 
bouts  with  totalitarianism,  no  true  sign  of  rea 
decline  except  in  the  spirit  of  our  countrymer 
— life  in  the  United  States  has  been,  compara 
tively  and  mercifully,  dull.  One  way  to  liven  il 
up  is  to  despise  the  country,  to  see  in  America 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  most  rotten  anc 
unjust  and  dangerous  in  the  world.  Among 
other  benefits,  this  brings  with  it  a  heightenec 
sense  of  living  at  the  forefront  of  history.  Thus 
a  writer  such  as  Lewis  Mumford,  who  ought  tc 
know  better,  can  refer,  in  the  pages  of  Tht 
New  Yorker,  to  "Hitlerism,  Stalinism,  anc 
Nixonism,"  as  if  the  three — a  madman,  a 
monster,  and  a  bumbler  of  low  character — are 
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From  one  form  of  energy  comes  strength 
to  develop  another.  And  another. 


Developing  any  source  of  energy 
—an  oil  field,  a  coal  mine,  a  ura- 
nium deposit — takes  a  lot  of  time 
and  money. 

Fortunately,  Conoco  has 
revenues  from  all  these  sources. 
And  we  pool  them.  So  we  have  the 
flexibility  to  apply  financing  where 
it's  needed.  And  the  stability  to 
continue  this  financing  over  long 
years  of  development. 


For  instance,  we've  plowed  addi- 
tional money  into  coal— to  increase 
coal  production,  mine  safety 
and  employment. 

Now  coal  and  oil  help  fund 
our  development  of  uranium — 
and  research  into  new  forms  of 
energy,  such  as  synthetic  gas  and 
gasoline,  that  aren't  commercially 
practical  today  but  could  be  in 
the  future. 


This  year  alone,  we  plan  to 
spend  about  $1  billion  to  develop 
more  energy  supplies. 

From  the  many  forms  of  energy 
Conoco  produces  today  comes  the 
financial  strength  to  produce  the 
fuels  of  tomorrow. 

(conoco) 

Doing  more  with  energy. 


To  learn  more  about  what  we're  doing  with  energy,  write  Dept.  B,  Continental  Oil  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 


OPERATION  DOUBL 
THE  SOUTH. 


Once  written  off  as  nearly  extinct, 
the  forests  of  the  American  South  have 
staged  an  amazing  comeback. 

As  a  result,  economists  who  only  a 
few  years  ago  predicted  a  world  short- 
age of  wood  and  wood  fiber,  now  see 
hope  of  supply  keeping  pace  with  de- 
mand within  a  generation — thanks  to  the 
almost  legendary  resilience  of  the  South- 
ern pine  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  forest 
industry. 

This  forest  has  risen  like  a  phoenix 
on  land  that  had  been  ravaged  by  fire, 
cleared  for  farms  and  heavily  cut.  It  was 
a  combination  that  virtually  destroyed 
the  productivity  of  the  Southern  forest 
by  the  1930s. 

In  the  context  of  the  times,  this 
was  seen  as  no  great  loss.  The  forests 
seemed  endless  back  then.  And  there 
were  no  incentives  to  replant  since  there 
were  no  pressing  demands  for  wood 
products. 

Today  it's  a  far  different  story. 
There's  a  new  generation  of  trees,  nur- 
tured and  cared  for  by  a  new  generation 


Operation  Double  Tree:  Why 
it's  needed  and  how  it  works. 

While  the  world  demand  for 
wood  is  increasing,  the  amount  of 
productive  land  available  for  growing 
trees  for  harvest  is  shrinking. 


In  the  U.S.  alone,  the  demand 
for  wood  and  paper  products  is  ex- 
pected to  double  in  less  than  50  years. 

Thus  the  reason  behind  Opera- 
tion Double  Tree — the  forest  indus- 
try's name  for  intensive  forest  man- 
agement that  can  double  the  amount 
of  wood  from  the  nations  productive 
forestland.  And  do  it  in  such  a  way 
that  everyone  can  share  in  the  mul- 
tiple benefits  of  the  forest. 


of  foresters.  They've  helped  give  the 
South  a  forest  twice  as  productive  as 
any  before  it.  A  forest  of  fast-growing 
pines  and  valuable  hardwoods. 

These  are  the  trees  that  will  help 
fill  the  nation's  woodbasket,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  an  idea  the  forest  products 
industry  calls  Operation  Double  Tree. 


of  the  country. 

So  the  South  has  truly  piont 
the  way  to  grow  better  trees,  fast< 

On  its  working  Tree  Farm® 
Jesup,  Georgia,  ITT  Rayonier  is  te 
various  methods  of  planting  and  ferti 
on  trees  it's  raising  for  harvest.  No\ 
trees  that  were  planted  a  decade  ag 


An  ideal  climate  has  made  the  South  the  nation's  proving  ground  for  modern  forest  research. 


An  Ideal  Climate. 

The  South  has  some  of  the  most 
productive  forestland  on  the  North 
American  continent.  The  climate  is  moist 
and  warm,  ideal  for  growing  trees  ten 
months  out  of  the  year. 

This  natural  potential  has  made 
the  South  the  proving  ground  for 
forest  research.  Trees  grow- 
quickly,  giving  scientists  the 
results  they  seek  in  a 
short  period  of  time 
Techniques  that  have 
proven  most  suc- 
cessful have  been 
modified  to  work 
in  other  parts 

 > 

The  two  lob- 
lolly pines  to 
the  right  are 
shown  85  per- 
cent of  actual 
size.  Both  are  16 
years  old.  The 
smaller  one  grew 
in  a  natural  stand 
of  trees.  The  larger 
one  grew  on  a  Hammer- 
mill  Coinpany  planta- 
tion, where  it  thrived  on  the 
benefits  of  good  forest  management 


already  beginning  to  show  which  ag 
rural  methods  work  best  on  crops  of  f 
Companies  like  International  P 
Westvaco,  Bowater,  Union  Camf 
Kirby  Lumber  have  also  found  wa 
make  their  lands  more  productive. 

vesting  with 
chines  the 


[  REE  IS  WORKING 


ern  foresters  are  growing  trees  like  crops. 

y  tree.  Replanting  as  soon  as  pos- 
;  with  fast-growing  seedlings  that 
it  disease.  And  improving  stands  of 
able  hardwoods. 

ingThc  Benefits. 

The  companies  not  only 
e  their  knowledge 
each  other,  but 
»vith  private 
owners 
ell 


The  American  Tree  Farm  System®, 
managed  for  the  industry  by  the  Ameri- 
can Forest  Institute,  is  encouraging  some 
34,000  landowners  nationwide  to  enjoy 
the  multiple  benefits  of  the  forest  through 
good  forest  management. 

The  Tree  Farm  program  is  partic- 
ularly important  in  the  South,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  nation's  tree  farmers 
live.  In  fact,  individuals  already  own  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  South's  commer- 
cial forestland* 

Many  of  the  tree  farmers  are  ur- 
banites.  Robert  Kennedy  is  a  New  York 
business  executive  who  took  over  1,200 
acres  of  unproductive  land  in  Virginia 
and  transformed  it  into  thriving  forest- 
land.  He  put  in  a  lot  of  hard  work.  And  a 
lot  of  time.  But  it  paid  off. 

Today  his  Tree 
Farm  is 


The  forest  is  a  resource 
for  all  to  share. 


a  good  source  of  wood,  a  favorite  recrea- 
tion area,  and — perhaps  most  important 
— an  investment  in  the  future. 

A  Long  Way  To  Go. 

So  there's  progress  with  Operation 
Double  Tree  in  the  South,  and  in  forests 
all  across  the  country.  But  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  On  the  average,  in- 
dustry lands  grow 
50  percent  more 
wood  than  the 
lands  owned  by 
government  and 
private  individuals. 
Yet,  even  here, 
there's  room  for 
improvement. 

Overall,  the 
American  forest  is 
only  half  as  produc- 
tive as  it  could  be. 
And  this  low  productivity  is  a  waste  of 
one  of  our  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. But  working  together,  all  tim- 
ber growers — private  owners,  indus- 
try and  government — can  learn  to 
make  the  most  productive  use  of  our 
remaining  commercial  forests. 
Industry  has  invested  millions  to 
make  the  concept  a  reality.  But 
money  isn't  enough. 
Leaders  and  landowners  alike 
must  understand  the  problem. 
And,  more  important,  the  so- 
lution. 

For  more  information,  write 
for  our  free  booklet,  "Man- 
aging the  Great  American  For- 
est", American  Forest  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  873,  Springfield, 
VA  22150. 


® American  Tree  Farm  System 
and  Tree  Farm  are  registered 
trademarks  of  the  American 
Forest  Institute. 

^Commercial  forest  is  that  portion  of 
the  total  forest  which  is  capable  of, 
and  available  for,  growing  trees  for 
harvest.  Parks,  wilderness  and  prim- 
itive areas  are  not  included. 

Trees.  The  Renewable  Resource. 
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even  crudely  comparable.  So  successfully  has 
the  adversary -culture  catechism  been  drilled 
into  the  upper-middle  and  educated  classes  of 
America  that  the  historical  idiocy  of  that  trip- 
let passes  unnoticed. 

To  make  possible  -uch  a  comparison  some- 
thing rather  extraordinary  had  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  L  oited  States  over  the  past  three 
or  so  decades.  What  has  happened  is  that  the 
ideas  of  a  man  like  Henry  Luce,  set  forth  in  his 
brief  book.  The  American  Century,  have  been 
dealt  a  serious  and  irreversible  defeat.  That 
America  had  a  sacred  mission  in  the  world, 
that  the  small  I  and  largely  Protestant  I  town 
provided  a  splendid  way  of  life,  that  American 
business  was  synonymous  with  civilization  it- 
self, that  in  its  battle  with  Communism  Ameri- 
ca's position  was  one  of  Christian  rectitude — 
ail  these,  and  other  notions  associated  with 
them,  were  subjected  to  a  harsh  scrutiny, 
chiefly  in  universities,  and  found  not  merely 
wanting  but  ridiculous,  as  indeed  they  were. 
Scylla  thus  avoided,  the  ship  was  steered  flat 
on  in  the  direction  of  Charybdis:  America  was 
wholly  corrupt,  the  middle  class  was  entirely 
repressive.  American  capitalism  was  unre- 
lievedly  destructive,  and  American  foreign 
policy  was  little  more  than  American  business 
by  other  means,  and  filthy  business  it  was. 
These  now  became — and  remain — the  re- 
ceived opinions  of  the  adversary  culture. 


Alienation  101 

Adversary  CULTURE  is  not  so  much 
experienced  as  it  is  learned.  In  liter- 
ary studies  in  American  universities, 
the  way  for  it  has  been  smoothly  pre- 
pared. The  modernist  writers  have  become  en- 
trenched in  the  curriculum.  Eliot.  Joyce.  Pound, 
Beckett — these  became  the  great  literary  fig- 
ures. As  they  were  taught,  their  views — the 
jig  is  up.  the  game  is  over:  in  short,  the  waste- 
land outlook — became  not  merely  prominent 
but  dominant.  That  these  views  were  taught  in 
wildly  oversimplified  form  is  not  beside  but 
part  of  the  point.  Eliot"s  Waste  Land  is  pre- 
cisely a  wasteland  because  in  it  tradition  has 
been  cut  off  at  the  root  |  "feeding  a  little  life 
with  dried  tubers").  That  the  politics  of  the 
modernists  were  vastly  different  from  the  pol- 
itics of  those  who  taught  them — Eliot  was  a 
Christian  royalist.  Pound  a  confused  fascist — 
was  al~o  ;-kirted.  Thus,  a  chirping  voice  of  the 
adversary  culture  such  as  that  of  the  critic 
Morris  Dickstein  can  exclaim,  as  he  does  in 
his  book  Gates  of  Eden:  American  Culture  in 
the  Sixties,  that  the  past  decade,  given  over  as 
it  was  to  the  free  form  of  experimental  protest 


politics,  was  a  time  "'when  politics  became 
modernist." 

Over  the  same  period  American  literatur 
cast  off  its  former  status  as  a  dependency  o 
English  literature  to  become  a  full-blown  sub 
ject  of  its  own.  But  it  was  a  subject  taught  wit! 
a  special  twist,  for  American  literature,  in  th 
classroom,  became  a  literature  chiefly  of  alien 
ation.  To  take  up  but  a  single  period,  th 
1920s,  the  writers  most  sedulously  studiei 
from  it  in  American  universities  were  and  re 
main:  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  who  taught  tha 
American  success  was  a  sham:  Sinclair  Lewi; 
who  taught  that  both  American  business  ant 
the  middle  class  were  a  sham:  the  early  i  thougl 
not  the  late  l  John  Dos  Passos.  who  taught  tha 
American  capitalism  was  a  sham:  and  Ernes 
Hemingway,  who  taught  the  attractions  of  ey 
patriation.  Theodore  Dreiser  and  Willa  Cathei 
writers  of  greater  gravity  and  more  comple 
vision,  went  largely  neglected.  A  special  Mar 
Twain,  the  "1  got  to  fight  out  for  the  territory 
Mark  Twain,  has  been  got  up  for  classroor 
consumption,  as  Kenneth  S.  Lynn  has  recent! 
noted  in  an  essay  entitled  "Welcome  Bac 
from  the  Raft.  Huck  Honey."'  and  taught  t 
the  exclusion  of  other  aspects  of  Twain.  Me 
ville  s  despair  was  emphasized,  as  was  Haw 
thorne*s  loneliness  and  Henry  James's  inabilit 
to  survive  in  the  unaesthetic  air  of  the  Unite* 
States.  The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  is  ur 
mistakable:  America  is  a  bad  place  for  writer- 
All  these  things  are  not  untrue — an  alier 
ationist  strain  can  clearly  be  made  out  in  Amei 
ican  writing — but  they  are  not  the  whole  trutl 
The  reasons  that  this  strain  was  singled  out 
italicized,  and  endlessly  repeated  are  compl 
cated,  but  not  least  among  them  is  that  th 
most  powerful  American  critics  were  then 
selves  proudly  writers  against  the  America 
grain,  and  not  merely  literarily  so.  Malcolr 
Cowley.  F.  O.  Matthiessen.  Newton  Arvir 
F.  W.  Dupee.  Edmund  Wilson,  the  major  crit 
ics  and  teachers,  were  at  one  time  Communist 
or  fellow  travelers.  At  their  behest  dissider 
voices  were  drowned  out.  The  early  \  an  Wye 
Brooks,  a  writer  who  found  almost  nothing  t 
admire  in  the  American  literature  of  the  past 
was  widely  lauded:  the  later  \  an  Wyck  Brook* 
who  tried  to  give  American  writing  a  focal  cer 
ter  through  his  literary  histories,  was  soundl 
put  down.  He  had.  as  Malcolm  Cowley  wrot 
when  The  Flowering  of  New  England  appeare 
in  1936,  "withdrawn  from  the  battle." 

From  what  battle?  one  might  ask.  The  bat 
tie  against  business,  the  small  town,  the  middl 
class,  then  (though  assuredly  not  now)  the  acac 
emy — against  everything,  in  short,  that  use 
to  travel  under  the  banner  of  American  Philis 
tia.  But  that  banner  has  since  been  lowered 


There's  more  to  choosing 

a  low-tar  cigarette 
than  just  pickinga  number. 


Any  low-tar  cigarette  will  give  you  a  low-tar  number. 
But  there's  something  else  that  you  should  consider.  We 
call  it  "filter  feedback'.' 

As  you  smoke,  tar  builds  up  on  the 
tip  of  your  cigarette  filter.  That's  "filter 


feedback'.'  Ordinary  flush-tipped  filters  put  that  tar  build- 
up flat  against  your  lips. 

And  that's  where  low-tar  Parliament  has  the  ad- 
vantage. Parliament's  filter  is  recessed  to  keep  tar  buildup 
from  touching  your  lips.  So  there's  no  "filter  feedback'.' 
All  you  get  is  that  smooth  Parliament  taste. 


10  mg. 
Kings 
12  mg. 
100's 


Aore  than  just  a  low-tar  number. 


Parliament. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Kings:  10  mgl'tar;' 0.6  mg. nicotine— 

1 00's:  12  mg: 'tar,"  0.7  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report,  Aug.77. 


Joseph  Epstein  Philistia  long  ago  ran  up  the  white  flag.  Today 
7  r AvepiD  AfV  businessmen  go  to  plays  by  Bertolt  Brecht. 
A  LU-N^r  IKAL  I  j0jinnv  Bench  hangs  abstract  paintings  upon 
OF  SILENCE  the  walls  of  his  Cincinnati  apartment.  Lenny 
Bruce  died  something  akin  to  a  national  hero. 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  with  its  dis- 
taste for  all  American  politics,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, has  long  been  the  most  favored  sheet 
in  the  major  American  universities.  The  Aeif 
York  Time:-  Book  Review,  sadly  aping  its  bet- 
ters, goe-  in  for  a  tinny  Sunday  radicalism. 
Time  and  Newsweek  traffic  in  an  even  more 
watered-down  version  of  the  same  thing.  In- 
vestigative journalism,  the  job  of  getting  the 
goods  on  business  and  government,  has  come 
to  be  among  the  young  the  nation's  most  hon- 
ored occupation.  The  adversary  culture  now 
bids  fair  in  America  to  become  the  main- 
stream culture. 


Among  US  TODAY  reside  two  full  gen- 
erations of  American  novelists  who, 
through  their  college  education,  have 
been  brought  up  on  the  bitter  diet  of 
literary  modernism  and  the  tradition  of  alien- 
ation from  their  country.  The  assumptions  of 
left-wing  politics  join  in  them  with  the  hope- 
lessness implicit  in  the  assumptions  of  modern- 
ism— and  the  combination  does  not  make  for 
a  cogent  or  even  very  readable  literature.  The 
sense  of  wonder  is  lost  upon  these  writers,  as  is 
any  feeling  of  human  destiny,  the  great  subject 
of  the  novelist.  Nor  are  they  much  taken  up 
with  the  moral  imagination.  The  problems  in 
their  novels  all  have  ultimately  to  do  with  such 
abstractions  as  the  system  I  see  Joseph  Heller's 
Something  Happened  >,  or  the  modern  predic- 
ament (see  Donald  Barthelme's  stories),  or 
abstruse  laws  of  the  physical  environment  (see 
Thomas  Pynchon's  Gravity's  Rainbow).  If  the 
nihilism  of  such  writers  seems  unearned,  it  is 
because,  for  most  of  them,  it  is  college  learned. 
However  great  the  technical  virtuosity  they 
might  command,  for  all  their  skill  what  they 
cannot  do  is  tell  a  story,  and  part  of  their  com- 
plaint is  that  there  are  no  more  stories  to  tell. 
Trust  the  tale,  not  the  teller,  invoked  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  but  these  tellers  have  no  tale  to  tell. 

In  The  Public  Burning,  the  problem  is  not 
the  system  or  the  modern  predicament  or  the 
universe  but  the  L'nited  States.  Robert  Coover's 
is  a  novel  notable  for  embodying  all  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  adversary  culture  in  litera- 
ture— the  conventional  left-wing  opinions,  the 
nihilism,  the  interest  in  technique  over  plot 
and  character:  and  herein,  one  might  have 
thought,  lay  its  special,  if  only,  value.  Every 
so  often  a  book  appears  that  puts  an  end  to  all 
other  books  of  its  kind.  Philip  Roth's  Portnoy's 


Complaint  accomplished  such  a  task  for  comi 
novels  about  the  American  Jewish  family:  al 
ter  Portnoy,  there  was  nothing  left  to  say  abou 
the  subject.  One  had  hoped  that,  with  luck 
The  Public  Burning  would  do  the  same  for  tfi 
point  of  view  and  style  of  the  novels  of  th 
adversary  culture.  But  no  such  luck.  Instead  o 
finding  in  Coover's  novel  a  dead  end  for  shak 
assumptions,  critics  found  cause  for  rapturou 
acclaim.  In  New  Times  Geoffrey  Wolff  describe 
The  Public  Burning  as  i  caps  and  all  i  "a  Grea 
American  Novel,"  adding.  '"The  book's  effec 
— but  not  its  manner — is  anarchic,  subversiv 
of  public  order  and  decency:  it  libels  half  th 
countrv  and  will  scandalize  the  rest."  In  Th 
New-  York  Times  Book  Review,  Prof.  Thorn 
as  R.  Edwards  describes  the  book  as  "an  extra 
ordinary  act  of  moral  passion,  a  destructiv 
device  that  will  not  be  easily  defused."  In  Th 
Xeiv  Republic.  Thomas  LeClair.  with  only  m: 
nor  reservations,  refers  to  it  as  "a  majo 
achievement  of  conscience  and  imagination. 
Praise  of  the  same  order  has  come  from  Thee 
dore  Solotaroff.  We  sleep  tonight — criticisr 
stands  guard. 

In  a  slim  volume  of  1954.  The  Rosenber 
Storr,  which  had  its  origin  in  a  series  of  mawl 
ish  articles  in  The  Daily  W  orker.  the  authoi 
\  irginia  Gardner,  recounts  being  discourage 
in  her  task  by  the  Rosenbergs'  attorney.  En 
manuel  Bloch.  who  told  her:  "lou  won't  fin 
many  people  who  knew  them,  or  if  they  d 
they  will  be  afraid  of  you.  And  if  you  did  ge 
them  to  talk,  what  could  they  say?  They  vver 
such  .  .  .  no.  I'm  not  going  to  say  ordinary  pec 
pie — but  ordinary  progressive  people.  Believ 
me.  the\  led  unexceptional  lives.  Now,  if  yo 
were  a  novelist.  .  .  ."  Let  pass  that  party  drivt 
about  "ordinary  progressive  people"  and  "in- 
exceptional  lives,"'  and  Emmanuel  Bloch  wa 
absolutely  on  target:  the  Rosenbergs  are 
splendid  subject  for  a  novelist. 


Two  novel 


Before  COOVER  took  up  the  Rosenberg: 
another  novel  about  their  famous  cas 
was  written  by  E.  L.  Doctorow,  wit 
whose  enormously  popular  Ragtim 
the  Coover  book  is  now  being  compared.  Do< 
torow's  Rosenberg  novel  is  entitled  The  Boo 
of  Daniel,  and  though  he  shares  the  politics  c 
Coover  and  other  of  the  university  novelist: 
he  is  a  novelist  of  a  different  order.  His  novel 
have  plots  and  characters — or.  as  Trollope  one 
put  it,  true  vehicles  and  real  passengers.  Bi 
at  the  bone  Doctorow  is  a  writer  of  the  adve: 
sary  culture.  If  any  evidence  of  how  wid< 
spread  the  assumptions  of  the  adversary  cu 


YouVe  probably  come  to  think  of 
your  pharmacist  as  a  helpful  professional. 

But  he  or  she  is  more  important  to 
you  than  that.  Much  more. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  specialization. 
You  probably  have  more  than  one  physi- 
cian. So  you  may  have  more  than  one 
person  prescribing  for  you. 

Hence  the  need  for  a  con 
stant  source  of  drug  informa- 
tion. Someone  who  can  consu 
with  your  doctors  about  drug 
therapy.  Someone  who  may  de 
tect  potential  medication  prob- 
lems and  help  prevent  them. 

Your  pharmacist  qualifies 
for  this  lifeguard  role  on  the 
basis  of  education  and  experience. 

To  begin  with,  it  takes  at  least 
five  years  to  earn  a  pharmacy 
degree,  and  if  a  phar- 
macist wishes  to  spec- 
ialize, even  longer. 


What's  more,  pharmacists  aren't  just 
behind  pharmacy  counters  in  your  commu- 
nity. They're  in  hospitals,  medical  centers, 
universities,  and  in  industry  and  govern- 
ment laboratories  and  research  institutes. 

There  are  two  other  things  about  phar- 
macists you  may  not  realize.  There  are 
more  of  them  than  ever— about  140,000. 
And  more  of  them  are  women— 
almost  25,000. 

The  companies  that  make 
prescription  medicines,  medical 
devices  and  diagnostic  products 
think  you  should  know  about  the 
progress  of  pharmacists. 

Because  the  more  you  know 
about  pharmacists,  the  more  you 
can  benefit  from  their  services.  And 
^from  our  products.  The 
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ture  have  become  is  wanted,  none  could  be 
more  decisive  than  the  immense  popularity  of 
Ragtime.  That  novel,  once  scheduled  to  be 
made  into  a  movie  by  Robert  Altman  l  another 
prime  adversary -culture  figure,  the  cinematic 
counterpart  of  Doctorow  I .  posits,  after  one 
has  duly  recognize,  i  its  energy  of  invention 
and  its  rhythmical  prose,  that  American  his- 
tory has  been  one  giant  swindle — corrupt  and 
bigoted  and  collusively  run  by  businessmen 
and  politi  i.ms  who  are  moral  monsters. 
Brought  out  in  paperback  in  1976.  Ragtime 
was,  one  might  say.  the  adversary  culture's 
Bicentennial  offering. 

Unlike  The  Public  Burning,  The  Book  of 
Daniel  does  not  mention  the  Rosenbergs  by 
name.  Doctorow  calls  his  couple  the  Isaacsons, 
and  instead  of  giving  them  two  sons,  as  the 
Rosenbergs  had.  he  provides  them  with  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  It  is  the  son.  Daniel,  whose 
book  it  is:  he  narrates  the  novel,  and  it  is  from 
his  point  of  view  that  we  acquire  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  against  his  parents  as  the  novel 
offers.  The  time  of  the  novel  is  more  than  a  dec- 
ade after  the  Isaacsons-Rosenbergs  have  been 
executed,  though  there  are  flashbacks  to  Dan- 
iel's childhood.  The  daughter  in  the  novel 
ends  up  a  suicide,  driven  to  the  act.  we  are 
given  clearly  to  understand,  by  the  despera- 
tion inherent  in  the  fate  of  having  had  par- 
ents who  were  unjustly  electrocuted  for  con- 
spiracy to  commit  treason  against  their  coun- 
try. The  scenes  and  settings — bleak  Bronx,  the 
radical  rallies  of  Manhattan,  prison  on  visitors' 
day.  the  death  house — are.  as  always  with 
Doctorow.  very  well  drawn. 

But  Doctorow  rigs  his  novel,  in  ways  both 
little  and  large,  and  for  what  can  only  be  po- 
litical purposes.  He  makes  the  Isaacsons  dirt 
poor,  for  example,  assigning  the  father  to  run- 
ning a  small  radio-repair  shop,  whereas  Julius 
Rosenberg,  though  born  poor  to  immigrant 
parents,  was  an  electrical  engineer  who  had 
worked  for  decent  salaries  at  various  civil-ser- 
vice jobs:  he  was  even  a  bit  of  a  failed  capi- 
talist, having  gone  belly  up  in  a  machine-parts 
business  in  which  some  of  his  relatives'  money 
had  been  invested.  In  The  Book  of  Daniel  the 
man  who  turns  in  the  Isaacsons  is  a  craven 
dentist,  an  older  man  envious  of  the  Isaacsons' 
>outh  and  covetous  of  Daniel's  mother.  He  is 
a  man  with  little  to  lose  who  does  what  he  does 
out  of  petty  and  spiteful  emotion,  whereas  in 
fact  it  was  Ethel  Rosenberg  s  brother.  David 
Greenglass.  whose  testimony  did  them  in.  and 
he  had  a  very  great  deal  to  lose.  David  Green- 
glass's  wife.  Ruth,  had  onlv  a  few  weeks  before 
delivered  her  second  child,  and  had  yet  to  re- 
cover from  an  accident  that  left  her  with  severe 
burns.   Had  David  Greenglass  not  testified 


against  his  sister  and  brother-in-law.  who  |  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony  l  had  wanted  him  and 
his  family  to  flee  to  Mexico.  Ruth  Greenglass 
might  have  had  to  go  to  prison  along  with  her 
husband.  Of  David  Greenglass.  Rebecca  West, 
in  The  A  etc  Meaning  of  Treason,  writes: 
"Though  what  he  had  to  do  must  appear  for- 
ever horrible,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  had  to  choose  between  his  sister  and 
his  wife,  and  he  chose  his  wife,  in  circum- 
stances when  he  must  have  felt  a  special  ten- 
derness for  her." 

Doctorow  does  not  hide  his  own  polities  in 
The  Book  of  Daniel.  These  a^e  straight  anti- 
anti-Communist  and.  by  extension,  radical  re- 
visionist on  the  subject  of  the  Cold  War.  He 
has  his  narrator  quote  such  revisionist  histo- 
rians as  *ft  illiam  Appleman  Williams  and 
David  Horowitz.  Daniel  himself  views  the  Cold 
War  thus:  "We  may  tentatively  define  Cold 
War  as  a  condition  of  incipient  bomb-falling 
hostility  by  which  the  L  nited  States  proposed 
to  apply  such  pressure  upon  Soviet  Russia  that 
its  government  would  collapse  and  the  power 
of  the  Bolsheviks  be  destroyed."*  Well,  a  novel- 
ist is  entitled  to  his  politics,  and  the  only  im- 
portant question  in  connection  with  them  is 
what  imaginative  uses  he  makes  of  them.  But 
what  a  novelist,  particularly  a  political  novel- 
ist, cannot  be  permitted  to  do  is  raise  thunder- 
ous moral  issues  and  then  scamp  them.  Scamp 
them  Doctorow  supremely  does.  for.  after  all 
the  sympathy  he  rouses  for  the  Isaacsons-Ros- 
enbergs of  his  novel,  he  never  comes  forth  to 
say  whether  he  thinks  them  innocent  or  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  they  were  executed.  At 
one  point  Daniel  remarks.  "In  any  event,  my 
mother  and  father  .  .  .  went  to  their  death  for 
crimes  they  did  not  commit."'  Yet  later  he  says. 
"I  find  no  clues  either  to  their  guilt  or  inno- 
cence." More  than  literary  ambiguity  is  in- 
volved here.  Innocence  or  guilt  is  decisive. 

If  the  Isaacsons-Rosenbergs  were  innocent, 
then  they  are  fully  deserving  not  only  of  our 
sympathy  but  of  our  rage  at  their  fives"  being 
viciously  snuffed  out.  But  if  they  were  guilty, 
then  a  different  set  of  questions  and  issues 
must  be  considered.  If  they  were  guilty  of  be- 
lieving that  the  Western  world  was  unfit  to 
survive,  and  acted  upon  that  belief  by  betray- 
ing Western  secrets  about  the  manufacture  of 
the  atomic  bomb  to  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the 
question  is:  Did  they  deserve  to  die  for  acting 
upon  their  beliefs  as  they  did?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  does  not  preclude  sympathy  for  them 
even  if  they  were  guilty,  but  it  does,  at  the 
same  time,  call  for  a  different,  graver  response 
than  rage  at  the  barbarity  of  one's  own  country. 

Another  point  arises,  which  is  that  if  Doc- 
torow had  chosen  to  deal  more  evenhandedlv 
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with  his  material  he  might  have  written  a  bet- 
ter, perhaps  even  a  great,  novel.  To  writers 
who  complain  that  there  are  no  more  stories 
to  tell,  the  Rosenberg  case  stands  as  a  direct 
refutation.  Dostoevskian  stuff  sticks  out  all  over 
it.  The  conflict  in  the  heart  of  David  Green- 
glass  offers  but  an  inkling  of  what  might  have 
been  done.  The  machinations  of  the  American 
Communist  party,  which  at  first  wanted  to 
separate  itself  from  the  Rosenbergs,  then  recog- 
nized the  mileage  to  be  got  out  of  them  in  prop- 
aganda, could  have  been  played  off  against 
the  ambitions  of  those  involved  in  the  prose- 
cution. That  the  case  was  one  of  Jews  being 
prosecuted  by  Jews  and  defended  by  a  Jew  be- 
fore a  Jewish  judge  is  scarcely  the  least  nov- 
elistically  interesting  point  of  the  Rosenberg 
case.  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg  themselves, 
who  basked  in  their  perverse  glory,  who  al- 
lowed their  children  to  be  used  for  propagan- 
da, who  wrote  I  if  they  actually  wrote  them) 
letters  to  each  other  from  the  death  house  that 
show  nothing  so  much  as  the  disappearance  of 
their  personalities  in  the  larger  cause  into 
which  they  rushed  to  lose  themselves,  have 
much  to  teach  about  the  effect  of  politics  upon 
the  human  heart.  I  After  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers 
beat  the  Phillies,  Ethel  writes  to  Julius:  "It  is 
the  Dodgers"  unconquerable  spirit  which  makes 
people  love  them.  But  where  they  have  espe- 
cially covered  themselves  with  glory  is  in  mak- 
ing an  important  contribution  to  the  rooting 
out  of  racial  prejudice."  I  Dostoevsky.  Turge- 
nev,  Conrad,  Malraux.  though  each  had  his 
own  politics,  would  immediately  have  seen  in 
all  this  matter  that  far  transcends  mere  poli- 
tics. Yet  Doctorow.  locked  as  he  is  into  his 
adversary-culture  orthodoxy,  can  do  little  with 
it.  "The  atmosphere  of  orthodoxy,"  Orwell 
wrote,  '"is  always  damaging  to  prose,  and 
above  all  it  is  completely  ruinous  to  the  novel, 
the  most  anarchical  of  all  forms  of  literature." 


Alongside  The  Public  Burning,  how- 
ever. The  Book  of  Daniel  is  almost 
serene  in  its  disinterestedness.  On 
page  532  of  Robert  Coover's  534- 
page  novel,  a  character  named  Uncle  Sam 
sodomizes  a  character  named  Richard  Nixon. 
("This  .  .  .  this  is  not  happening  to  me  alone. 
I  thought  desperately,  or  tried  to  think,  as  he 
pounded  deeper  and  deeper,  destroying  every- 
thing, even  my  senses,  my  consciousness — but 
to  the  nation  as  well!")  Ostensibly  about  the 
Rosenberg  case,  Coover's  novel  is  in  fact  an 
unrelieved  bout  of  national  self-hatred.  Techni- 
cally. The  Public  Burning  is  a  travesty,  but  an 
especially  grotesque  one,  even  as  travesties  go. 
What  Coover  is  travestying  is  American  na- 


tional life,  and  in  all  its  aspects:  its  politics, 
its  history,  its  popular  culture — the  works.  The 
vessel  of  his  contempt  is  Richard  Nixon.  Ques- 
tions about  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  Ro- 
senbergs  are  not  really  dealt  with:  that  they 
were  framed  and  then  executed  as  a  ritual  of 
national  purification  is  assumed  from  the  out- 
set: they  were  "the  expiatory  victims  of  the 
cold  war,"  as  Coover  has  it.  Although  Richard 
Nixon  had  little  to  do  with  the  Rosenberg  case, 
he  is  dragged  in  to  do  heavy  symbolic  duty  in 
Coover's  comedy  of  disgust.  "And  even  though 
finally  I  didn't  have  all  that  much  to  do  with 
the  Rosenberg  case  itself,"  Coover  has  Nixon 
remark.  "I  always  felt  that — indirectly  anyway 
— it  was  my  baby."  And:  "To  hell  with  your 
goddamned  McCarthy  Era!  Vm  the  one!" 

Like  drugs  and  excessive  fornication.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  appears  to  be  a  subject  that  can- 
not be  profitably  turned  into  literature.  A  hol- 
lowness  has  always  been  at  the  center  of  his 
public  persona,  and  the  reason  for  this  hol- 
lowness  is  that  there  is  apparently  very  little 
inside,  for  the  private  Nixon,  insofar  as  we 
have  been  allowed  to  glimpse  him,  appears  not 
much  different  from  the  public  one.  An  addi- 
tional difficulty  is  that  as  a  stock  comic  figure 
he  has  been  done  to  death.  Television  and  Ve- 
gas comedians,  drugstore  mimics,  everyone  has 
had  his  go  at  him.  Philip  Roth  took  an  unsuc- 
cessful shot  in  Our  Gang.  After  his  defeat  for 
the  governorship  of  California  in  1962.  Nixon 
announced  to  reporters  that  they  wouldn't  any 
longer  have  Dick  Nixon  to  kick  around.  What 
he  could  not  have  known  was  that,  after  the 
press  had  finished  with  him,  the  novelists  were 
waiting  in  the  wings — with  the  historian- 
doubtless  warming  up  even  now. 

If  it  does  not  command  much  courage  to 
mount  one  more  attack  on  the  already  ravaged 
Richard  Nixon,  neither  is  Coover  notably  cou- 
rageous in  his  other  choices  of  target:  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  the  Supreme  Court  (minus 
Justices  Douglas  and  Black  I ,  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  whole  of  Congress,  Time  mag- 
azine. (Even  allowing  for  its  historical  set- 
ting, there  is  something  oddly  dated  about  The 
Public  Burning;  the  week  of  its  publication, 
for  example,  Time,  known  in  the  novel  as  the 
National  Poet  Laureate,  printed  an  almost  sen- 
timental essay  entitled  "An  Elegy  for  the  New 
Left."  So  much  for  Henry  Luce's  American 
century.)  Much  of  the  humor  in  the  novel  has 
to  do  with  armpits  and  masturbation,  bad 
breath  and  nictations.  The  character  Uncle 
Sam,  who  is  meant  to  represent  boorish  and 
brute  American  power,  carries  on  his  ravings 
l  in  phonetic  spelling  I  in  the  language  of  South- 
west tall  tales,  part  Davy  Crockett,  part  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Communism  is  represented  as  a  char- 
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acter  named  the  Phantom — Phantom,  one 
gathers,  because  Coover  appears  to  believe 
that  Communism  does  not  quite  exist/  or  at 
least  not  in  seriousness,  except  as  an  excuse  to 
rile  up  the  populace  and  offer  vent  to  the  slea- 
ziest ambitions  of  American  politicians.  How 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  introduce  Mr.  Coover 
to  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn! 

Now,  the  earlv  1950s,  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
senberg case,  was  scarcely  the  happiest  period 
in  our  political  history.  The  political  sky  had 
been  darkened  by  all  sorts  of  chickens  come 
home  to  roost:  the  Soviet  Union,  no  phantom, 
had  Eastern  Europe  in  its  grip;  the  United 
States  had  backed  the  wrong  man  in  China, 
and,  as  began  to  be  clear,  with  irreversible 
consequences;  Klaus  Fuchs,  the  German-born 
iiritish  scientist,  had  been  caught  and  had  con- 
fessed to  stealing  secret  information  about  the 
atom  bomb  and  turning  it  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  American  showing  in  Korea  had 
been  less  than  glorious.  The  nation,  for  good 
reason,  felt  itself  on  the  run;  some  of  the  shod- 
diest elements  in  political  life  briefly  held  the 
upper  hand.  These  elements  were  ultimately 
routed,  though  there  is  no  guarantee  they 
might  not  rise  again,  which  is  reason  enough 
for  the  period  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  what 
can  be  the  point  in  remarking,  as  Coover  has 
his  Uncle  Sam  do,  apropos  of  the  Rosenberg 
trial,  "  'So  all  that  courtroom  splutteration 
was  a  frame-up,'  he  blustered — he  was  in  a 
ferocious  state — 'what  trial  isn't?'  "Most  trials 
aren't;  in  fact,  few  are,  and  if  this  isn't  al- 
lowed, then  no  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
America  is  possible.  The  chief  issue  about  the 
Rosenbergs  is  whether  they  deserved  to  be 
executed,  or  whether  they  were  propelled  to 
their  deaths  by  a  malevolent  combination  of 
their  own  zeal  and  the  hysterical  political  at- 
mosphere of  the  time. 

But  Coover  is  interested,  above  all,  in  pick- 
ing the  scab.  Such  plot  as  his  novel  has  deals 
with  the  duplication  of  the  Sing  Sing  execu- 
tion chamber  in  Times  Square  the  night  the 
Rosenbergs  are  to  be  put  to  death,  and  in- 
volves the  preparations  for  this  spectacle  and 
Pilchard  Nixon's  attempt  to  cash  in  on  it.  An 
orgy  takes  place  in  Times  Square;  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  are  made  to  slip  about 
in  elephant  dung;  Congress  I  all  ninety-six 
Senators  of  the  time  are  mentioned  by  name) 
is  ridiculed  from  different  angles;  Nixon  ap- 
pears to  speak  to  the  gathering  with  his  pants 
down,  and  "1  am  a  Scamp"  smeared  in  lipstick 
on  his  behind  by  Ethel  Rosenberg  after  his 
bungling  attempt  to  make  love  to  her.  .  .  .  But 
you  will  perceive  the  general  drift. 

Almost  interminably  long,  utterly  predict- 
NOVEMBER  1977      able  in  its  opinions  and  its  choice  of  heroes 
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and  villains,  technically  inept  in  places  (Nix- 
on's speech,  for  example,  is  laced  with  phrases 
from  the  Sixties  and  Seventies,  such  as  "get  it 
together"  and  "charisma,"  as  well  as  academi- 
cisms,  such  as  "Wagnerian  scope"  and  "epiph- 
any")— who  needs  or  wants  or  could  find  jus- 
tification for  such  a  performance?  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  times — and  also  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  its  Book  Review — that  in  its  pages  the  glut 
of  The  Public  Burning,  its  kitchen-sink  con- 
struction and  sophomoric  heavy-handedness, 
was  described,  with  only  an  occasional  cough 
of  academic  qualification,  in  the  following  in- 
flated language:  "At  its  best,  Coover's  descrip- 
tion of  this  saturnalia  [in  Times  Square] 
reads  like  a  dazzling  conflation  of  Blake's  Pro- 
phetic Books,  Pope's  Dunciad,  the  Walpurgis- 
nacht  in  Faust,  and  the  grossest  underground 
cartoons."  The  same  reviewer,  Thomas  R. 
Edwards,  also  found  a  moral  in  this  mess  of 
a  novel:  "The  evident  villains  of  the  past, 
villainous  though  they  were,  aren't  the  sources 
of  evil  but  its  agents,  dupes,  or  victims:  the 
evil  is  us,  the  aimless  determination  of  a  peo- 
ple to  be  doing  something — anything — to  as- 
sert our  being  and  its  power,  rather  than  have 
to  know  too  clearly  what  we  are,  and  why." 
The  evil  is  us — perfect!  When  everyone  is 
guilty,  no  one  is  responsible. 

"Of  modern  criticism,"  Lionel  Trilling 
wrote,  "it  can  be  said  that  it  has  instructed  us 
in  an  intelligent  passivity  before  the  beneficent 
aggression  of  literature.  Attributing  to  litera- 
ture virtually  angelic  powers,  it  has  passed  the 
word  to  readers  of  literature  that  the  one  thing 
you  do  not  do  when  you  meet  an  angel  is  wres- 
tle with  him."  Yet  when  a  novel  of  the  trashiness 
of  The  Public  Burning  is  praised  as  "an  ex- 
traordinary act  of  moral  passion,"  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  go  to  the  mat.  "Unacknowl- 
edged legislators  of  the  world,"  Shelley  called 
the  poets  and,  by  extension,  all  literary  artists, 
but  what  strange  legislation  some  among  them 
now  seem  to  be  backing.  The  mandate  of  the 
artist,  the  reason  behind  his  claim  upon  our 
attention,  has  always  tacitly  involved  the  as- 
sumption that  he  speak  above  class  or  party 
or  faction  and  on  behalf  of  a  special  and  high- 
er truth:  the  truth  of  history,  of  experience,  of 
the  heart.  Having  become  imbued  with  the 
commonplace  views  of  the  adversary  culture, 
most  of  them  chose  instead  to  sing  about  the 
fall  of  civilization,  to  juggle  their  received 
opinions,  and  to  tap  dance  in  the  rubble  of 
history.  The  adversary  culture,  as  a  book  of 
the  kind  of  The  Public  Burning  glaringly  dem- 
onstrates, has  run  to  the  end  of  its  string, 
showing  itself  for  the  smelly  little  orthodoxy 
it  has  become.  Itself  now  firmly  established, 
it  stands  sorely  in  need  of  an  adversary.  □ 
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by  Tom  Wolfe 
Love 


The  Heart  of  the  Matter. 

'You've  been  living  together  for  four  years.  Why  get  married  now?" 
"I'm  tired  of  being  snubbed  by  the  doormen." 


When  it  comes  to  buying  a  35mm  SLR, 
foresight  is  less  expensive  than  hindsight 


The  time  to  find  out  what  you  need  in 
a  35mm  SLR  is  before  you  buy  it,  not 
after. 

Because  a  camera  that  meets 
your  needs  is  a  good  buy.  And  a 
camera  that  doesn't  is  a  bad  buy  at 
any  price. 

Know  thyself.  First  of  all,  look 
ahead  to  what  you'll  want  to  do  with 
the  camera.  Most  manufacturers,  in- 
cluding Minolta,  offer  a  tempting  ar- 
ray of  features.  To  name  a  few:  inter- 
changeable finders  and  viewscreens, 
motorized  film  winding,  self-timers, 
multiple-exposure  capability  and 
automatic  exposure  control.  If  you'll 
be  using  them,  fine.  If  not,  save 
yourself  some  money  by  cutting  out 
the  frills.  Don't  buy  more  camera 
than  you  need.  Or  less. 

Match-needle  or  electronic 
auto-exposure?  Minolta  makes  both 
kinds,  so  our  only  concern  is  that 
you  get  what's  best  for  you. 

A  match-needle  camera  costs 
less.  To  set  exposure,  you  line  up 
two  needles  in  the  viewfinder.  It's 
easy,  fast  and  accurate,  but  you  do 
the  work.  Minolta's  match-needle 
models,  the  SR-T  200,  the  SR-T  201 
and  the  SR-T  202,  di"er  in  price,  ac- 
cording to  their  operating  features. 

Minolta's  electronic  automatic 
models  are  the  professional  XK,  the 
deluxe  XE-7  and  the  economical 
XE-5.  In  these  cameras,  shutter 
speeds  are  controlled  electronically 
with  unprecedented  precision.  Even 
if  the  light  changes  the  instant  be- 
fore you  shoot,  the  camera  will  set 


itself  for  correct  exposure.  Among 
Minolta  electronic  SLR's,  you  get  a 
wide  choice  of  features,  including 
interchangeable  viewfinders  and 
focusing  screens,  shutter  speeds  to 
1  /2000th  of  a  second,  and  multiple- 
exposure  capability. 

How  much  information  should 
the  viewfinder  display?  The  more 
information  in  the 
viewfinder,  the 
more  you  know 
about  the  techni- 
cal details  of  how 
the  camera  is  tak- 
ing the  picture.  If  Minol,a  XE-?  viewfinder 
this  means  a  lot  to  you,  pay  the  extra 
cost.  If  not,  save  some  more  money 
by  getting  a  simpler  model. 

The  important  thing  about  Minolta 
SLR's  is  that  in  every  single  one,  you 
can  compose,  focus,  set  exposure 
and  shoot  without  ever  looking  away 
from  the  viewfinder.  So  you  won't 
miss  shots  of  even  the  fastest-mov- 
ing subjects. 

How  does  the  camera  feel  and 
sound?  This  can  tell  you  a  lot  about 
how  well  thought  out  the  design  is.  A 
camera  shouldn't  take  "getting  used 
to."  Your  fingers  should  fall  naturally 
and  comfortably  into  place  over  the 
controls. 

Advance  the  film  wind  lever.  If  a 
new  camera  has  a  "grainy"  feeling, 
how  will  it  feel  after  a  couple  of 
thousand  shots? 

How  about  noise?  Close  machine 
tolerances  and  careful  damping  of 
moving  parts  in  Minolta  cameras 
give  you  a  noticeably  smoother, 
more  solid  response  when  you  push 
the  shutter  button.  And  Minolta's 
automatic  SLR's  have  a  newly  de- 
signed electronic  shutter  that's  a 
joy  to  hear  because  you  almost 
can't  hear  it. 

The  lens  system.  You 
need  a  choice  of  lenses 
broad  enough  to  meet  your  present 
and  future  needs.  Minolta  offers  al- 
most 40.  From  a  7.5mm  "fisheye"  to 
a  1600mm  super-telephoto. 


How  easy  is  it  to  change  lenses? 

You  shouldn't  miss  any  shots  while 
changing  lenses.  So  Minolta  has  de- 
veloped a  patented  bayonet  mount 
that  locks  on  in  less  than  a  quarter 
turn,  instead  of  the  three  or  more 
turns  required  by  a  screw  mount. 

And  unlike  others,  the  Minolta 
bayonet  mount  doesn't  require  re- 
alignment of  f/stops  every  time  you 
change  lenses. 

How  do  you  judge  craftsman- 
ship? Take  a  close,  careful  look  at 
the  details.  Everything  should  be 
tucked  in  neatly.  Finishes  should  be 
even  and  unmarred.  No  machining 
marks  should  be  visible,  even  inside. 


Minolta 


The  more  you  know  about  cameras, 
the  more  you'll  want  a  Minolta. 


Cameras  have  reputations. 

Check  them  out.  By  all  means,  ask 
your  friends  about  Minolta.  Since  it's 
the  largest-selling  imported  camera 
brand  in  the  U.S.,  chances  are 
someone  you  know  owns  one. 

If  you'd  like  more  information 
about  Minolta  35mm  SLR's,  write  to 
Minolta  Corp.,  101  Williams  Drive, 
Ramsey,  N.J.  07446.  In  Canada: 
Minolta  Camera  (Canada),  Inc.,  Ont. 
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THE  REINVENTED  WORD 


The  Silmarillion,  by  J.R.R.  Tolkien. 
Edited  by  Christopher  Tolkien.  Hough- 
:on  Mifflin,  $10.95. 


A MAP  is  AN  abstraction,  a  sim- 
plification of  reality.  There  is 
a  special  kind  of  fantasy  nov- 
el— sometimes  a  very  realis- 
:ic  one — that  includes  a  map.  For  the 
nap  to  be  convincing,  however,  the 
lovel  must  demonstrate  that  beneath  it 
ies  a  far  more  complex  landscape. 
Furthermore,  the  map  must  be  used: 
i  linear  journey  will  not  suffice;  the 
oath  of  the  novel  must  cross  it  in  vari- 
>us  directions,  and  insist  on  circum- 
ference rather  than  radius.  Norman 
Vlailer  was  able  to  perceive  this  as  a 
foung  man;  The  Naked  and  the  Dead 


by  Charles  Nicol 


explored  the  dark  domain  of  the  imag- 
inary island  of  Anopopei. 

Language  itself  sets  up  a  different 
kind  of  map,  through  which  an  area 
of  reality  can  be  seen.  Benjamin  Lee 
Whorf  presented  the  classic  linguistic 
argument  that  "every  language  is  a 
vast  pattern-system  ...  in  which  are 
culturally  ordained  the  forms  and  cate- 
gories by  which  the  personality  not 
only  communicates,  but  also  analyzes 
nature,  notices  or  neglects  types  of 
relationship  and  phenomena,  channels 
his  reasoning,  and  builds  the  house 
of  his  consciousness."  Of  course,  a  lin- 
guist who  argues  that  language  de- 
termines the  world  is  no  more  trust- 
worthy than  a  philosopher  who  says 
that  the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth 
living,  or  an  economic  historian  who 
believes  in  Marxism,  or  a  fish  which 
thinks  the  world  is  water.  Nevertheless, 
since  language  helps  determine  our 
perception  of  the  world,  and  any  writer 
is  confined  to  language  to  express  him- 
self, an  author  who  tries  to  create  a 
new  world  with  old  words  is  likely  to 
fail. 

The  reality  of  a  novel's  territory  de- 
pends on  whether  the  grid  of  words  is 
drawn  tight.  For  imaginary  lands,  new 
words  are  required;  terra  incognita 
must  become  recognized  and  labeled 
or  it  can't  be  put  on  the  map.  And  we 
must  see  our  author  as  a  translator 
who  has  attempted  to  mediate  between 
another  world  and  our  own,  a  writer 
forced  by  irreducible  facts  to  include 
a  few  untranslatable  terms.  Richard 
Adams,  for  instance,  managed  to  sug- 

Charles  Nicol  is  the  associate  editor  of  Sci- 
ence-Fiction Studies  and  an  associate  profes- 
sor at  Indiana  State  University. 


gest  that  the  rabbits  of  Watership 
Down  had  great  reserves  of  language 
as  well  as  maps  of  the  Down. 

It  is  disheartening  to  watch  an  au- 
thor fail  because  he  has  no  reserves; 
his  world  starts  out  as  an  independent 
creation  and  slowly  dissolves  into  a 
shadow  image  of  our  own.  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs  created  a  new  Garden  of 
Eden  but  let  it  go  to  seed;  his  new 
Adam,  Tarzan,  thought  differently 
from  other  men  because  his  first  lan- 
guage was  the  speech  of  the  Great 
Apes  in  which  the  lion  was  Numa,  the 
elephant  Tantor,  and  men  were  those 
contemptible  creatures,  the  tarmangani. 
But  Burroughs  wrote  too  fast  and  re- 
fused to  revise;  moreover,  he  never 
drew  a  map,  so  his  Africa  was  soon 
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overpopulated  with  lost  civilizations, 
monstrous  mountains,  and  vast  deserts 
full  of  prehistoric  beasts.  Tarzan's  own 
language  stopped  growing  after  the 
first  half  of  Tarzan  of  the  Apes,  so  the 
remaining  twenty-some  volumes  were 
retellings  of  dead  worlds. 

Nearly  all  of  the  science-fiction  nov- 
els that  reached  a  wide  audience  in  the 
last  few  years  employed  some  kind  of 
linguistic  paraphernalia.  Even  Robert 
Heinlein's  mediocre  Stranger  in  a 
Strange  Land  had  college  students  look- 
ing for  ways  to  grok  each  other.  Kurt 
Yonnegufs  delightful  Cat's  Cradle  was 
not  only  set  on  a  fictitious  Caribbean 
island,  it  had  native*  who  spoke  an 
indecipherable  dialect  of  English  and 
a  wild  guru  who  spouted  such  concepts 
as  wampeters,  foma,  and  granfalloons. 
Ursula  Le  .Guin  wrote  a  novella  whose 
title  is  sufficient  for  an  anthropological 
understanding  of  its  particular  planet: 
The  Word  for  World  Is  Forest. 

Science-fiction  writers  are  profes- 
sionals, faced  with  special  problems 
and  using  language  in  a  special  way; 
their  novels  have  no  reserves  either. 
But  there  have  been  other  people, 
among  them  the  Brontes  and  J.R.R. 
Tolkien,  who  created  imaginary  worlds 
out  of  necessity  or  amusement,  and 
lived  in  them  for  years  before  they 
decided  to  commit  them  to  print:  these 
amateurs  are  the  odd.  primitive  genii, 
the  creators  of  concrete  daydreams. 
Their  worlds  have  real  weight,  with 
reserves  of  language  and  imagination, 
and  elaborate  histories  or  languages  or 
geographies  underlying  every  turn  of 
the  almost  incidental  plot.  These  are 
essentially  one-book  authors,  who  write 
because  they  have  a  world  of  their 
own  to  share.  And  these  authors  have 
special  readers,  who  assume  the  burden 
of  elaborating  the  unstressed  details 
and  carrying  the  dream  beyond  the 
bookends. 

For  a  century  after  the  Brontes  pub- 
lished their  resonant  novels  and  quick- 
ly died,  one  after  another,  readers 
searched  for  some  family  secret,  some 
explanation  for  the  deep  harmonies 
between  the  three  sisters  and  their  lit- 
erary achievement.  The  secret  was 
simple,  but  undiscovered  until  Fannie 
E.  Ratchford's  landmark  study  in 
1941,  The  Brontes  Web  of  Childhood: 
the  girls  had  set  up  a  series  of  imagi- 
nary African  kingdoms  with  a  set  of 
toy  soldiers  as  the  heroes,  and  had  de- 
voted countless  hours  to  the  elabora- 


tion of  these  fantasy  kingdoms,  dra- 
matizing and  lyricizing  their  chronicle 
in  tiny  books  packed  with  minuscule 
handwriting.  This  elaborate  fantasy 
continued  through  childhood  and  well 
into  adult  life:  meanwhile,  the  king- 
dom had  divided  into  Angria  (  master- 
minded by  Charlotte  and  brother 
Branwell)  and  Gondal  t  controlled  by- 
Emily  and  Anne).  The  reality  of  these 
fantasies  was  such  that  after  Char- 
lotte, the  last  survivor,  published  a  se- 
lection of  Emily's  Gondal  poems,  they 
were  assumed  to  be  Emily's  personal 
confessions.  Now  scholars  have  rea- 
lized that  the  Brontes'  novels  have 
their  roots  in  the  sisters'  imaginary 
drama.  Heathcliff.  for  example,  has  an 
earlier  avatar  in  the  imaginary  king- 
dom. Apparently  the  plot  was  estab- 
lished early:  what  counted  was  the 
embellishment,  and  parts  of  the  saga 
were  told  and  retold  endlessly. 

W.H.  ALT) en  once  reported 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Tol- 
kien Society  that  its  he- 
ro "lives  in  a  hideous 
house — I  cannot  tell  you  how  hideous 
— with  hideous  pictures."  Tolkien's 
most  recent  biographer,  Humphrey 
Carpenter,  elaborated  on  Auden's  re- 
marks: 

As  a  man  of  sophisticated  tastes, 
he  was  astonished  by  the  apparent 
ordinariness  of  Tolkien's  life-style, 
and  by  the  conformity  of  the  house 
in  the  suburban  road.  This  life-style 
did  not  specifically  reflect  Tolkien's 
own  tastes;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
did  not  exactly  object  to  it — indeed, 
there  uas  an  ascetic  side  to  him  which 
did  not  even  notice  it. 

"Ascetic'"  seems  inaccurate,  but  there 
certainly  was  another  side  to  Tolkien, 
a  side  where  his  suburban  house  did 
not  exist,  a  long  train  of  thought  that 
ran  on  tracks  far  from  contemporary- 
England.  Tolkien  spent  much  of  his 
time  on  the  milk  train  to  Middle-earth. 
He  thought  in  languages — two  of  them 
— that  no  one  else  knew. 

The  adult  life  of  J.R.R.  Tolkien 
was  dull  by  any  external  standard.  By 
the  time  he  went  to  Oxford  at  nine- 
teen, an  orphan,  all  the  patterns  of 
his  life  had  been  set:  he  was  now  the 
ward  of  a  priest,  and  would  never 
waver  in  his  Catholicism:  was  already 
— over  the  priest's  objections — seeing 


the  girl  he  would  eventually  marry 
had  relished  his  classical  educatioi 
and  formed  a  club  with  three  othe 
boys  from  his  Greek  class:  had  reai 
not  just  Chaucer  but  the  more  esoteri 
dialects  of  Middle  English,  discoverei 
Norse  mythology,  and  begun  to  stud 
Gothic  grammar:  and.  most  impoi 
tant.  was  already  tinkering  with  way 
to  improve  the  linguistic  validity  o 
his  private  languages. 

Tolkien  was,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
alone  in  the  creation  of  tongues.  Twin 
invent  private  languages  quite  fr« 
quently,  and  most  children  enjoy  altei 
ing  public  speech  into  private  code 
such  as  pig  Latin.  Indeed.  Tolkien' 
first  private  language,  Animalic,  r 
w  hich  the  names  of  animals  replace 
other  basic  English  words,  was  ir 
vented  by  two  cousins.  With  one  c 
them  Tolkien  went  on  to  create  a  nei 
language  in  which  words  from  othe 
languages  substituted  for  English  in 
dizzy  polyglot :  and  then,  as  he  learne 
the  rudiments  of  linguistics,  Tolkie 
began  to  create  true  languages  rathe 
than  mere  ciphers,  languages  wit 
their  own  grammars  and  their  ow- 
etymological  histories. 

Those  two  invented  languages,  on 
with  a  grammar  analogous  to  that  c 
Welsh,  the  other  related  to  Finnisl 
slowly  evolved  into  Sindarin  and  Quer 
ya,  the  Elvish  tongues  of  The  Lord  c 
the  Rings — indeed.  Tolkien  once  sai 
he  would  have  preferred  to  write  th 
book  in  Elvish.  These  languages  wer 
not  just  an  eccentric  hobby  but  th 
wellsprings  of  Tolkien's  creativity 
they  defined  and  circumscribed  hi 
genius,  and  if  we  are  to  understan 
what  made  Middle-earth  more  tha 
merely  a  place  in  a  novel  for  juv« 
niles.  we  must  begin  with  his  privat 
words. 

Tolkien  was  a  linguist,  but  not  on 
who  dealt  with  living  speech.  Profes 
sionally,  his  concern  was  with  th 
early  stages  of  English:  as  a  youn 
man  he  researched  etymologies  for  th 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  and  late 
edited  works  in  the  West  Midland  die 
lect  of  Middle  English — including  th 
wonderful  tale  from  the  Arthurian  c\ 
cle,  Sir  Gauain  and  the  Green  Knigh, 
Words  meant  something  different  t 
him  than  to  the  rest  of  us:  they  wer 
multilayered  objects  through  which  h 
could  detect  the  pentimento  of  a 
earlier  world,  and  the  brilliance  of  hi 
scholarship  lay  in  his  ability  to  recor 
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Fascinating  in  his  appeal. 
Frightening  in  his  power  and  purpose. 


and  the  unification  Church 


,   struct  the  milieu  of  a  Middle  English 
romance  through  a  subtle  analysis  of 
I    its  vocabulary.  This  talent  for  diving 
deep  into  language  also  provided  the 
I   impetus  for  his  literary  creations;  as 
a  poet  might  become  inspired,  so  the 
etymology  of  a  word  might  strike  Tol- 
i   kien  with  the  force  of  an  illumination. 
|   For  instance,  his  short  story  set  in 
early  England,  "Farmer  Giles  of  Ham," 
I   was  the  result  of  speculation  on  the 
,   name  of  a  hamlet  east  of  Oxford, 
.   Worminghall  ("dragon-hall") .  And  his 
brilliant  essay  "On  Fairy-stories"  be- 
i   gins  with  a  long  meditation  on  the 
i   word  fairy,  wherein  Tolkien  considers 
i   he  primary  authority  of  the  English 
1  language,  the  Oxford  English  Diction- 
.  '  try,  and  corrects  its  methods  of  defi- 
I   lition,  its  descriptions  of  usage,  and 
)  jven  a  crucial  inaccuracy  in  historical 
,  I  ;itation. 

,  I  Or  take  the  prime  example,  the  in- 
|  rented  word  that  eventually  made  Tol- 
,  ,  den  famous.  Like  all  teachers  Tolkien 

ived  in  genteel  poverty,  and  he  earned 
,  i  small  extracurricular  income  from 
i   grading  examination  papers — a  skill 

ike  any  other  that,  once  mastered,  al- 
,  ows  the  mind  to  wander,  sometimes 
[  nto  unpredictable  pathways: 

One  of  the  candidates  had  merci- 
fully left  one  of  the  pages  with  no 
i  writing  on  it  (which  is  the  best  thing 
'  that  can  possibly  happen  to  an  exam- 
i  iner)  and  I  wrote  on  it:  "In  a  hole 
:  in  the  ground  there  lived  a  hobbit." 
>  Names  always  generate  a  story  in 
•  I  my  mind.  Eventually  I  thought  I'd 
■  better  find  out  what  hobbits  were 
,  like. 

i  thought  I'd  better  find  out  what  hob- 
tits  were  like.  Tolkien  is  quite  serious: 
mce  he  had  written  down  the  word, 

8 1,  tobbits  existed.  He  had  the  ability  of 
dewing  his  own  language  acts  as  in- 

I  lependent  agents,  and  of  watching 
hem  generate  further  language  acts. 

I  ie  did  not  consciously  invent  Mid- 

f  lie-earth;  he  discovered  it. 
.    Tolkien  described  this  process  of 

e  liscovery  in  "Leaf  by  Niggle."  Niggle 
5  an  exceptionally  harassed  painter, 
tut  the  way  he  produces  paintings,  by 
liscovery  rather  than  conceptualiza- 
ion,  is  also  exceptional.  To  see  Tol- 
ien  at  work,  just  substitute  the  word 

^ ;  obbit,  which  had  come  out  of  the 
'lue  and  landed  on  that  blank  sheet 
[fa  student's  exam,  for  the  initial  leaf 

I  ii  Niggle's  painting. 


Philosopher/theologian  Fred- 
erick Sontag  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  travel  and  research  to  get  be- 
hind the  sensational  media  reports 
and  bring  readers  the  first,  full  in- 
side story  of  SUN  M YUNG 
MOON  AND  THE  UNIFICA- 
TION CHURCH.  Sontag  visited 
three  continents  to  interview  zeal- 
ous "Moonies,"  disillusioned 
dropouts,  bitter  parents,  and  pro- 
fessional deprogrammers.  And  he 
presents  the  real  Moon  in  an  ex- 
clusive nine-hour  interview  which 
Moon  says  is  the  last  he  will  grant 
— ever.  16  pages  of  photos 
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THE 
SMITHSONIAN 
COLLECTION 
CELEBRATES 
THE  AMERICAN 
MUSICAL 
THEATER! 

The  beginning  of 
a  unique  new  series. 
We've  reconstructed 
original  cast  albums 
of  some  of  America's 
finest  shows,  using 
archival  material 
recorded  by  the 
casts  and  composers. 

•  Ethel  Merman 

•  Cole  Porter 

•  Bert  Williams 

•  The  Astaires 

•  George  Gershwin 

•  Eddie  Cantor. 


Anything  Goes. 

With  Ethel  Merman 
and  Cole  Porter. 
Lady,  Be  Good! 

With  the  Astaires 
and  George  Ger- 
shwin. 

Ziegfield  Follies  of 
1919.  With  Bert 
Williams,  Eddie 
Cantor  and  music 
by  Irving  Berlin. 
The  set  of  three, 
$18.99 

Each  album,  $6.99 


THE 
SMITHSONIAN 
COLLECTION 


Title 

The  Set  of  3  Show  Albums 

Lady,  Be  Good!  

Ziegfield  Follies  of  1919.  .  . 
Anything  Goes  


Quantity  Amount 


Address  . 
City  


□  Bill  Me.  □  Check  enclosed  (Payable  to 
"Smithsonian  Institution").  □  Please  send 
me  The  Smithsonian  Collection  catalogue. 
Mail  to:  Smithsonian  Customer  Service, 
P.O.  Box  10230,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50336. 
Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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THE  >UDDL£-EABTH  we  kno 
from  The  Lord  of  the  Rin^ 
is  in  its  Third  Age.  and  bo 
dot  world  and  its  languaj 
are  the  products  of  long  historic 
process.  The  SUmariMzon.  on  the  oth 
hand,  is  a  collection  of  "the  mytholoj 
and  legends  of  the  Elder  Days.  Tc 
kien  worked  on  it  his  whole  adult  lii 
As  he  explained  a  number  of  years  ag 
he  "had  little  hope  that  other  peop 
would  be  interested  in  this  work,  esp 
ciafly  since  it  was  primarily  linguist 
in  inspiration  and  was  begun  in  ord 
to  provide  the  necessary  background 
'history'  for  Ehish  tongues." 

Although  Tolkien  worked  on  I 
mythology  for  over  half  a  century,  t! 
legends  contained  in  it  were  esta 
lished  quite  early,  according  to  I 
son.  Christopher.  "But  it  was  far  i 
deed  from  being  a  fixed  text,  and  d 
not  remain  unchanged  even  in  certa 
fundamental  ideas  concerning  the  d 
ture  of  the  world  it  portrays:  wh 
the  same  Vgp.ujl«  came  to  be  retold 
longer  and  shorter  forms,  and  in  d 
ferent  styles."  Christopher  had 
all  these  texts:  it  w 
of  finding  the  L 
various  sectio 
various  times,  ai 
there  was  no  consistently  revised  te: 
For  instance,  the  earliest  recorded  se 
tion  was  "The  Fall  of  Gondolin."  fu 
written  in  1917:  the  present  versi< 
of  this  chapter,  which  occurs  late 
The  SilmariUion.  is  extremely  terse,  i 
most  a  mere  outline,  and  I  would  gue 
is  close  to  that  original  copv  in  sty 
There  were  other  problems:  "In  i 
later  writing  mythology  and  poet 
sank  down  behind  his  theological  ai 
philosophical  preoccupations:  frc 
which  arose  incompatibilities  of  tone 
What  Christopher  Tolkien  assei 
bled  from  his  fathers  tortuous  colk 
tion  of  manuscripts  is  smooth,  cons: 

not  exactly  boring,  great  sections  a 
very  heavy  going,  bike  those  books 
the  Bible  we  can  barelv  remember  1 


folk  who  sought  him 
t,  and  Otoe  took  tht 
e  Teleri  and  departed 
'softer.  Etoe  SingolL 


Let's  have  a  party,  at  our  place  and 
yours:  Trinidad  &  Tobago.  Two  terrific 
islands,  one  glorious  country.  Look 
who's  here:  everyone.  Trinidad  swings 
with  the  rhythms,  colors,  sights,  sounds 
and  gastronomic  delights  of  people  from  all  the 
races  of  the  world.  We're  sports:  cricket,  soccer, 
rugby,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  scuba,  sailing, 
horseracing,  more.  Music?  We  invented  steel 
bands,  calypso,  limbo.  We  have  Carnival.  And 
color.  (At  Caroni,  watch  our  Scarlet  Ibis'  fly 
home  in  the  setting  sun.)  Tobago  is  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island,  ringed  with  sweeping 
beaches,  green  with  mountains,  drenched 


with  flowers.  Rainbow  fish  glide  through 
Buccoo  Reef.  More  golf,  more  tennis.  More 
living.  And  attractive  packages  let  you  fly  to 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  with  BWIA,  our  inter- 
national airline.  With  convenient  schedules, 
up-to-the-minute  jets,  and  delightful  in-flight 
service.  Ask  your  travel  agent  or  BWIA 
International  or  us.  Just  the  two  of  you.  All  of 
you.  Or  one.  Trinidad  &  Tobago  Tourist  Board, 
400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 001 7, 
(212)  838-7750  or  Trinidad  &  Tobago 
Tourism  and  Trade  Center,  P.O.  Box  010255, 
Flagler  Station,  Miami,  Fl.  33101 , 
(305) 374-2056. 


Trinidad  &Tobago 
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PETER 
USTINOV 

The  Man  of 
Many  Faces 
Is  a  Writer  Too 

WHAT  KIDS 
s   LIKE  TO  READ 
f         The  Problems 
Parents  Face 

SOLZHENITSYN 
IN  VERMONT 


fit  MERMAN 
es  Her  Favorite 
usiness  Books 


At  last!  A  magazine  for  Bookpeople- 


people  like  you,  who  know  the  pleasure  a  book  can  bring. 
Armchair  explorers.  And  lunchtime  historians.  People  for 
whom  Summer  isn't  summer  without  the  latest  novel. 
Hobbyists  with  a  hammer  in  one  hand  and  a  how-to-book 
in  the  other.  Readers  exploring  Middle  Earth  for  the  first 
time.  Or  rediscovering  the  turbulent  streets  of  Dickens's 
London. 

It's  called  BOOKVIEWS.  Month  after  month,  this  enter- 
taining new  magazine  will  take  you  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
ever  changing  world  of  books — and  the  people  who  make  it 
what  it  is. 

In  our  November  issue,  you'll  visit  with  Peter  Ustinov — 
actor,  playwright,  accomplished  author  of  short  stories  and 
novels,  and  wit  extraordinary.  You'll  find  advice  on  what 
books  to  buy  your  children,  and  how  best  to  encourage 
them  to  become  readers.  You'll  see  how  Scott  Meredith,  the 
star  literary  agent,  wheels  and  deals  for  his  authors.  And 
you'll  learn  how  Solzhenitsyn  lives  in  exile  in  Vermont  and 
find  out  what  he's  writing  now. 


Each  month,  BOOKVIEWS  brings  you  stimulatini 
features  like: 

REVIEWS — Top  critics  examine  more  than  200  ne\ 
books  arranged  by  category  of  interest:  fiction,  biography 
poetry,  mystery — 23  major  categories  in  all. 

MY  BOOKSHELF — Outstanding  personalities  choos> 
favorite  books  on  their  specialties.  In  the  November  issue 
Ethel  Merman  selects  her  favorite  books  about  show  busi 
ness  and  musical  comedy. 

CLASSIC  CORNER — Enlightening  reexaminations  c 
great  authors  of  yesterday  and  their  major  works.  Thoma 
Hardy  is  featured  this  month. 

THE  PAPERBACK  RACK— What's  new,  what's  gooc 
what's  coming. 

the  Hollywood  connection —The  books  behim 
today's  movies  and  TV  series. 

COMING  SHORTLY — A  look  ahead  at  tomorrow's  mos 
likely  bestsellers. 

PLUS:  BEST  SELLER  LISTS  .  . .  LITERARY  CROSSWORD: 
.  .  .  AND  LOTS  MORE! 


BOOKVIEWS 

1180  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


ON  SALE  NOVEMBER  1st— WHEREVER  BOOKS  ARE  SOLD. 


:ame  never  again  across  the  sea  to 
Yalinor  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  Me- 
ian  returned  not  thither  while  their 
ealm  together  lasted;  but  of  her 
here  came  among  both  Elves  and 
Men  a  strain  of  the  Ainur  who  were 
oith  lluvatar  before  Ed.  In  after  days 
ie  became  a  king  renowned,  and  his 
people  were  all  the  Eldar  of  Bele- 
iand;  the  Sindar  they  were  named, 
he  Grey-elves,  the  Elves  of  the  Twi- 
ight,  and  King  Greymantle  was  he, 
Zlu  Thingol  in  the  tongue  of  that 
and. 

The  plot  of  The  Silniarillion  might 
summarized  briefly  as  follows:  in 
e  beginning,  Eru  created  the  Valar, 
10  created  Middle-earth  out  of  their 
ng.  One  of  the  Valar  became  evil, 
iwever,  and  was  known  by  the  Elves 
Morgoth,  "the  Dark  Enemy  of  the 
orld."  In  the  midst  of  Morgoth's  in- 
imerable  attempts  at  corruption  and 
struction,  the  Elves  created  the  Sil- 
irilli,  three  wonderful  jewels  whose 
story  was  intimately  connected  to 
orgoth's  partial  success  in  defiling 
;  world. 

The  works  that  make  up  The  Sil- 
uillion  are  of  varying  interest7  ^nd 
j  rying  styles,  but  all  seem  ancient, 
i  t  works  to  read  for  pleasure  so  much 
documents  to  study  when  one  has 
5  time,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
j  it  miscellaneous  Finnish  epic,  the 
ilevala.  A  few  sections  have  been  ex- 
!  nded — I   was  tempted  to  say,  by 
i  i  er  authors,  so  effective  is  Tolkien's 
I  agination — because  their  drama  was 
|  more  interest  to  current  tastes.  Tol- 
:  V  ;n  wrote  The  Hobbit  forty  years  ago, 
J  d  at  that  time  began  to  revise  these 
|  jends  for  publication;  fortunately, 
|  became  involved  with  The  Lord  of 
e|  ?  Rings  instead.  But  even  after  com- 
:    rting  that  massive  chronicle,  Tolkien 
ed  more  than  twenty  years — and  all 
;  Silmarillion  needed  was  revision! 
3'  lat  he  failed  to  finish  shows  not  so 
lS  ich  procrastination  as  the  intimate 
.   nnection  between  the  work  and  Tol- 
;n's  Elvish  languages:  he  could  not 
j  iish  one  and  not  be  finished  with  the 
:ier. 

st  Like  the  narrator  of  Nabokov's 
la,  Tolkien  had  to  die  into  his  work. 

"  curious,  difficult  production,  not 
illy  for  the  general  reader  but  ab- 
lutely  required  for  Tolkien's  serious 
mirers,  The  Silmarillion  is  the  great- 
r,  strangest  monument  in  Middle- 
rth.  □ 


A  Blessing  Outside  Us,  by  Hilda 

Morley.  Pourboire  Press,  $3.50. 

The  Gold  of  the  Tigers:  Selected 

Later  Poems,  by  Jorge  Luis  Borges. 

Translated  by  Alastair  Reid.  Dutton, 

$8.95;  paper,  $3.95. 

The  Fourth  Dimension:  Selected 

Poems  of  Yannis  Ritsos.  Translated 

by  Rae  Dalven.  Godine,  $15;  paper, 

$6.95. 

Another  Kind  of  Autumn,  by  Loren 
Eiseley.  Scribners,  $9.95. 
Anne  Sexton:  A  Self- Portrait  in 
Letters.  Edited  by  Linda  Gray  Sexton 
and  Lois  Ames.  Houghton  Mifflin,  $15. 

WHEREVER  ONE  GOES  these 
days  among  poets,  one 
hears  the  same  complaint. 
It  runs  like  this:  If 
you're  a  woman  and  a  feminist  and 
take  a  reasonably  sexy  photograph, 
you  can  get  your  first  poems  published 
by  Doubleday  or  Random  House  with 
no  trouble  at  all,  even  if  they're  rotten ; 
but  if  you're  a  man,  forget  it.  Like  all 
unfair  statements,  this  has  a  grain  of 
truth. 

So  I  begin  this  fall's  report  with 
Hilda  Morley — the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  Morley  has  been  writing  poetry 
Hayden  Carruth  is  poetry  editor  of  Harper's. 


for  years,  excellent  poetry.  As  wife  of 
the  composer  and  teacher  Stefan  Wolpe, 
she  lived  at  "Black  Mountain"  during 
the  great  days  there  of  Olson,  Duncan, 
and  Creeley,  and  she  has  lived  also  in 
New  York,  New  England,  and  Europe. 
You  would  think  she  must  have  known 
at  least  some  of  the  right  people.  Yet 
over  the  years  her  poems  have  appeared 
in  only  a  handful  of  magazines,  and 
until  this  year  she  had  no  book;  even 
now,  A  Blessing  Outside  Us  is  pub- 
lished by  a  very  small,  subsidized  press. 
But  it  is  worth  searching  for.  It  is  a 
splendid  book. 

I  don't  know  if  Morley 's  neglect 
can  be  ascribed  to  sexism,  but  I  suspect 
as  much.  How  else  can  one  explain  her 
consistent  rejection  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more  when  so  many  less  tal- 
ented poets,  chiefly  men,  have  been  ac- 
cepted and  acclaimed? 

Here  are  the  opening  lines  of  a  love 
poem  titled,  misleadingly,  "For  Sap- 
pho": 

Neither  honey  nor 
the  honey-bee,  she  said 

neither  honey  . .  . 
&  I  wander  with  her  here 

along  rock-cliffs 
sides  of  hills  stony  as  the  cliffs  of 
Lesbos 

If  for  his  sake  Phaon 


she  threiv  herself  down  into  the 

purple 

sea      for  lack  of  his  love  for 

lack  of  him 
flung  herself  headlong 
into  the  darkening  water 

I  for  your  sake  would  live 
always 

even  on  the  edge  of  those  stone 

pathways 
plucking  the  dry  rosemary 

This  is  an  absolutely  sure  lyrical  voice, 
it  seems  to  me.  Notice  how  simple  the 
language  is,  not  a  rhetorical  gesture, 
not  an  unnecessary  adjective,  yet 
heightened  by  interweaving  lines,  ca- 
dences, and  tones,  by  urgency  of  feel- 
ing and  fineness  of  perception.  It  is  not 
the  flat  vocalizing  foisted  on  us  in 
reams  these  days.  Not  a  line,  word,  or 
spacing  could  be  changed.  And  it  goes 
on  in  this  quality  for  pages. 

Not  that  her  book  is  big.  It  contains 
about  forty  poems  and  must  be  only  a 
sampling  of  what  Hilda  Morley  has 
done.  We  want  more.  We  want  a  pub- 
lisher who  can  assure  accessibility.  As 
far  as  I  know,  A  Blessing  Outside  Us 
is,  in  spite  of  its  publication  in  virtual 
eclipse,  the  book  of  the  year  in  Ameri- 
can poetry.  If  it  does  not  lead  to  recog- 
nition of  Morley's  accomplishments, 
this  will  be  everyone's  misfortune. 


WITH  JORGE  LUIS  BORGES 
we  have  another  kind, 
perhaps  another  degree, 
of  writer.  The  Argentine 
has  done  what  no  recent  North  Amer- 
ican has  done,  namely,  made  himself 
a  complete  and  public  man  of  letters  in 
the  European  sense.  In  him  the  whole 
spirit  of  modernismo  is  represented: 
venturesomeness,  philosophical  ground- 
ing, loyalty  to  sensuous  experience,  ac- 
ceptance of  ultimate  creative  responsi- 
bility in  the  void  between  object  and 
word,  bet  v.  being  and  nothingness. 
And  in  Borges  it  is  accomplished  with- 
out affectation,  with  no  strain  whatever. 

He  has  written  of  primitive  times, 
for  instance,  when  the  poetic  and  pro- 
saic were  one.  "Everything  must  have 
been  tinged  with  magic.  Thor  was  not 
the  god  of  thunder;  he  was  the  thunder 
and  the  god."  That  is  the  ideal,  that 
unity  of  feeling — impossible  in  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  self-consciousness. 
Yet  Borges  has  striven  toward  it.  He 
has  tried  to  create — in  word,  image, 
story — a  place  where  the  mind  may 


rest,  if  only  for  a  moment,  in  the  con- 
sonance of  meaning  and  perception, 
idea  and  thing. 

Now  we  have  translations  of  poems 
selected  from  two  recent  books,  orig- 
inally published  in  1972  and  1975.  The 
themes  are  time  and  history,  old  age, 
his  own  blindness,  dreams;  dreams  es- 
pecially, because  Borges  has  found 
much  strength  in  dreaming,  that  par- 
adigm of  the  poetic  act.  "The  dream  .  .  . 
consisted,  oddly  enough,  not  of  images 
but  of  slow,  specific  words.  The  voice 
which  spoke  them  was  not  his  own.  but 
resembled  it."  So  he  has  written  about 
one  of  the  people  in  his  poems.  But 
how  many  of  his  own  poems  and  fic- 
tions have  come  to  him  in  this  way, 
or  nearly  in  this  way?  (No  one  would 
deny  him  his  craftsmanship.)  Perhaps 
a  good  many. 

There  is  song  in  Borges,  but  its 
musicality  is  more  than  the  sound  of 
words.  It  is  the  harmony  of  things  and 
feelings  never  before  brought  together 
so  precisely  or  in  quite  this  way.  One 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the 
composedness  of  Borges.  He  is  not 
fazed  by  the  existential  horrors  he  so 
relentlessly  confronts;  he  is  beyond 
that.  And  just  this  composedness  is 
what  Alastair  Reid  has  caught  in  his 
translations.  The  Gold  of  the  Tigers  is 
neither  too  finicky,  like  some  of  the 
pedantic  or  exegetical  translations  we 
have  had  recently,  nor  too  personal 
and  appropriative.  It  is  good  old-fash- 
ioned translating,  close  to  the  tones 
and  cadences  of  the  Spanish  originals. 

Rae  Dalven's  work  in  translating  se- 
lected poems  by  Yannis  Ritsos  is  not 
as  strong  as  Reid's,  but  it  is  important 
anyway  because  Ritsos  is  important. 
Now  in  his  sixties,  Ritsos  is  probably 
the  best  living  poet  of  Greece,  certain- 
ly the  best  known.  He  seems,  in  fact, 
an  exemplary  figure  in  modern  Euro- 
pean history,  almost  a  mythic  hero. 
Underground  or  in  prison  or  exile,  Rit- 
sos has  spent  his  life  opposing  Greek 
tyrannies  from  the  Nazis  to  the  col- 
onels, and  on  top  of  that  has  fought 
a  long  battle  with  tuberculosis.  One 
wonders  how  he  could  have  produced 
so  much.  Yet  his  works  include  many 
books  of  short  lyrics  and  patriotic 
poems,  many  translations,  and  a  num- 
ber of  important  long  poems  based  on 
classical  themes:  more  than  twenty-five 
books  since  1937.  Some  of  his  poems, 
set  to  music  by  Mikis  Theodorakis, 
have  become  almost  folk  songs  among 


Greek  workers  and  resistance  fighters. 

But  Ritsos  is  by  no  means  a  folk 
poet.  His  poems  have  finish  and  ele- 
gance. Many  are  little  stories,  compact 
moments  of  experience,  whose  mean- 
ing emerges  only  obliquely  from  the 
details  Ritsos  has  assembled.  Here  is 
"Secret  Independence,"  written  in  s 
concentration  camp: 

These  five  clouds,  almost  identical, 

look  familiar  to  us 
and  somehow  vaguely  pleasant — 

most  likely  their  number, 
most  likely  the  awareness  that  we 

can  still  count 
or  just  observe.  Later  we  noticed 
the  nuances — a  rose  cloud  dissolving 

in  violet.  Then 
the  ivhistle  was  heard.  W e  got  up. 

They  counted  us 
one  by  one  in  front  of  the  gate.  W e 

were  smiling 
knowing  full  well  that  we  had  been 

left  out 

of  their  count,  with  the  five  clouds 
and  the  new  moon. 

Notice  the  change  from  present  tens 
to  past:  the  opposite  of  ordinary  nai 
rative  practice.  A  telling,  and  I  woul 
say  crafty,  effect. 

We  cannot  judge  the  tone  or  othe 
verbal  qualities  of  Ritsos's  poetry  fror 
the  translations  in  The  Fourth  Dimer, 
sion,  but  we  can  judge  the  man,  th 
qualities  of  his  imagination,  his  undei 
standing.  He  is  widely  honored  in  Ei 
rope  (twice  nominated  for  the  Nob( 
Prize  ) .  even  widely  loved,  and  now  w 
too  can  make  his  acquaintance,  thoug 
it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  two  c 
his  important  long  poems  not  include 
in  this  book,  Helen  and  Orestes,  as  we 
as  some  short  poems,  translated  by  otl 
er  hands,  have  been  published  alread 
in  the  Canadian  magazine  Exile. 


AGAIN  WITH  LOREN  EISELEY  v 
have  a  different  case.  Ai 
other  Kind  of  Autumn  is  tl 
last  book  of  poems  he  con 
pleted  before  he  died  earlier  this  yea 
It  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  h 
other  books — meaning  that,  in  it 
opinion,  it  is  quite  bad.  All  his  wor 
prose  and  poetry  alike,  is  repetitiou 
overwritten,  spoiled  by  gross  purp 
smudges  on  nearly  every  page.  I  su 
pose  the  question  now  is  whether  < 
not  he  was  a  writer  at  all,  as  othe 
considered  here  are  writers,  i.e.,  ai 
ists.  The  answer  is  no.  Then  was  he 
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.  gifted  amateur,  the  sort  who  leaves  us, 
v  is  if  by  accident,  a  piece  of  naive  elo- 
quence so  charming  or  powerful  that 
t  ive  cannot  ignore  it?  Again  the  answer 
•  s  no.  He  worked  hard  at  his  writing, 
e  )bviously.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that 
s  vhatever  personal  failings  may  have 
a  :ontributed  to  his  bad  writing,  the  real 
i  :ause  was  the  overwhelming  power  of 
lis  own  vision.  It  carried  him  away. 
•io  matter  how  completely  we  under- 
tood  what  he  was  saying,  he  could  not 
•elieve  that  we  really  understood,  and 
o  he  battered  us  with  rhetoric.  It  didn't 
I  /ork;  it  never  does.  No  matter  how 
lany  adjectives  you  pile  up,  which  is 
ssentially  what  Eiseley  was  doing,  you 
annot  make  the  message  of  your  orig- 
ial  noun  any  stronger. 

His  vision  was  ecological  disaster,  as 
<e  know.  It  was  convincing,  and  still 
i — very,  very  frightening;   which  is 
'hy  his  books  achieved  popularity,  if 
lat's  the  right  word.  He  told  us  our 
oom,  and  we  were  as  fascinated  as 
ny  bird  staring  a  snake  in  the  eye. 
ise   nd  perhaps  because  at  moments  he 
ir.  ;laxed  a  little  from  his  terrible,  ob- 
iIJi  ssive  task,  he  did  leave  us  a  few  pas- 


sages, a  few  individual  poems,  which 
are  effective  as  writing  after  all.  The 
new  book  has  "We  Are  the  Scriveners" 
and  "Hope  to  See  Morning,"  possibly 
one  or  two  more.  I  haven't  room  to 
quote  them.  But  I'm  sure  Eiseley 's 
faithful  readers  will  find  them,  and 
then  in  time  they  may  filter  into  the 
general  literary  consciousness. 

Finally,  a  book  of  letters — livelier 
than  most  poetry.  Anne  Sexton's  let- 
ters. Sexton  had  control  of  only  two 
things  in  her  life:  her  writing  and  her 
death.  We  know  how  painstaking  she 
was  with  her  poems,  making  draft  af- 
ter draft  after  draft.  A  comma  might 
worry  her  for  weeks.  It  was  the  same 
with  her  death.  Her  letters  were  utter- 
ly spontaneous,  for  instance,  thrown 
off  at  lightning  speed,  often  written  in 
states  of  intense  emotion ;  yet  she  made 
carbons  of  every  one  and  filed  them 
meticulously.  It  was  part  of  the  me- 
thodical suicide.  Well  before  her  death 
she  had  appointed  her  literary  exec- 
utors and  her  official  biographer  (this 
at  an  early  age),  had  chosen  the  ar- 
chive for  her  papers,  had  asked  her 
friends  what  they  wanted  for  memen- 


toes; I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  she 
had  composed  her  own  obituary.  But 
of  course  she  had — in  dozens  of  poems 
if  not  elsewhere,  and  in  these  letters 
too! 

It  is  a  quite  remarkable  case,  and 
Einda  Sexton,  her  daughter,  and  Lois 
Ames,  her  friend,  have  done  a  remark- 
able job  in  selecting  and  editing  the 
letters,  splicing  them  together  with 
narrative  explanations.  The  result  is  a 
biography,  largely  in  the  subject's  own 
words,  as  she  would  have  wished. 
There  are  omissions  and  some  dis- 
guises inevitably,  to  preserve  the  priv- 
acy of  others  still  living,  but  these  in 
no  way  impair  the  value  of  the  book. 
The  question  now  is  not  how  good 
Sexton's  poetry  really  is,  though  that 
will  have  to  be  answered  someday,  but 
rather  how  representative  her  life  was. 
She  lived  on  a  tightrope  and  she  fell 
off.  So  have  other  people.  Is  it  enough 
to  say,  as  some  do,  that  these  are  cases 
of  individual  "sickness"?  The  malaise 
is  too  widespread,  this  humiliation  in 
life,  victory  in  death.  And  it  is  all  acute- 
ly spelled  out  in  Anne  Sexton's  let- 
ters. □ 


<A  BETTER  EULOGY  TO  REAL 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  HAS 
NEVER  BEEN  WRITTEN." 

-Harrison  Salisbury 

NEW  BURLINGTON 

The  Life  and  Death  of  an  American  Village 
John  Baskin 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  New  Burlington,  an  Ohio  farming 
village,  was  much  like  most  other  small  American  towns.  Then,  in  the 
1970s,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  came  to  build  a  dam  and, 
behind  it,  the  lake  that  now  covers  the  streets  of  New  Burlington.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  final  year  in  the  life  of  NEW  BURLINGTON  and  the 
people  who  lived  there. 

"Beautiful, eloquent.... There  are  anecdotes  worth  cackling  over, 
and  wistful  passages  worth  crying  over... both  humbling  and 
enriching."— Baltimore  Sun 

"An  intensely  poetic  and  moving  document  of  a  community  and 
its  people.... A  marvelous  book  as  rich  and  various  as  life  itself.— Newsweek 

"Virtually  a  new  Spoon  River  Anthology,  told  by  the  villagers 
themselves  with  earthy  rural  humor."— Library  Journal 
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SINS  OF  OMISSION 

by  Judith  Rascoe 


True  Confessions,  by  John  Gregory 
Dunne.  Dutton,  $9.95. 


E  MIGHT  HAVE  KNOWN 
he'd  do  something  like 
this. 

John  Gregory  Dunne's 


last  book,  Vegas,  was  a  scabrous  and 
hilarious  memoir  of  a  summer  he  spent 
with  "the  Snopses  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,"  as  he  put  it.  He  hung 
around  Las  Vegas  with  a  private  detec- 
tive named  Buster  Mano,  a  hooker 
named  Artha  who  was  studying  cos- 
metology, and  Jackie  Kasey,  a  lounge 
comic  with  dreams  of  glory.  They  were 
surrounded  by  pseudonymed  lowlifes 
of  every  variety,  including  the  hapless 
fellow  named  Harold  Pugh  who'd  run 
out  on  a  $2,700  marker,  and  whom 
Buster  caught  while  Harold  was  setting 
up  a  patio  display  in  a  model  home. 

In  the  midst  of  Vegas  the  author  rem- 
inisced a  bit  about  his  Catholic  boy- 
hood— Verbum  Dei  School,  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  where  Eddie  Toomey 
explained  self-abuse  on  the  principle  of 
wielding  a  bat  for  the  Red  Sox;  and 
what  confession  was  like  at  Portsmouth 
Priory,  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
Benedictine  monks  were  more  lenient 
than  grammar-school  pastors  toward  a 
schoolboy's  sins  of  the  flesh.  "The 
Catholicism  of  my  childhood,"  the  au- 
thor remarked,  "remains  the  one  salient 
fact  of  my  life." 

I  wonder  if  Dunne  said,  "Eureka!" 

That  is,  I  wonder  if  he  woke  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  find  True 
Confessions  all  right  there  in  his  head 
—that  priests  and  detectives,  Irish  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  Fifties,  Los  Angeles 
(his  home  these  days),  and  Harold 
Pugh  had  recombined  themselves  into 
a  tale  of  fraternal  rivalry,  politics,  and 
murder.  Maybe  he'd  gone  to  bed  that 
night  reading  Dashiell  Hammett,  an- 
other lapsed  Catholic  and  patron  saint 
to  several  generations  now  of  crime 
novelists  writing  about  mayhem  in 
Southern  California. 

Probably  not.  Writers  don't  have  it 
that  easy.  You  write  a  few  lines  of 
Judith  Rascoe  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 


"Kubla  Khan,"  and  then  somebody 
knocks  on  the  door.  Dunne  may  have 
had  to  sweat  blood  over  this  book,  but 
the  result  is  one  of  those  novels  in 
which  all  the  elements  fit  together  so 
aptly  and  simply  and  apparently  nat- 
urally that  it  seems,  like  vodka  and 
orange  juice,  a  truly  inspired  combina- 
tion. 

Yet  what  is  inspiration,  anyway,  but 
a  kind  of  psychic  jackpot?  A  writer's 
voice,  his  history,  and  his  obsessions 
click  in  the  right  combination — and 
sometimes  he'll  also  have  a  spot  of  luck. 
When  Dunne  wrote  The  Studio,  for  in- 
stance— a  mordant  portrait  of  Holly- 
wood in  the  collective  person  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fox — he  brought  to  his 
task  a  quick  eye,  a  ruthless  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  seismographic  alertness 
to  gossip.  If  the  people  at  Fox  had  had 
the  sense  God  gave  a  mule,  they 
wouldn't  have  let  Dunne  cross  Pico  in 
their  direction ;  but  apparently  they  got 
confused  about  what  he  was  there  for 
when  John  first  walked  through  the 
gates,  and  he  wandered  at  will  for  quite 
a  while — weeks,  I  think.  It  was  a  funny 
story. 

The  author  of  True  Confessions  is, 
for  my  money,  a  very  funny  man  in- 
deed, and  if  we  weren't  in  mixed  com- 
pany I'd  quote  a  few  of  the  choicer 
bits.  But  the  humor  is  blasphemous, 
scatological,  and  obscene.  Which  is  per- 
fectly appropriate  to  this  story  of  a  cor- 
rupt homicide  detective  and  his  broth- 
er, a  priest,  who  share  a  taste  for 
comedy,  high  and  low;  a  ghetto  instinct 
for  finding  the  edge;  and  a  fine  Irish 
sense  of  sin.  Two  players  in  a  game 
that  includes  the  police,  the  construc- 
tion business,  and  the  archdiocese — 
and  the  grisly  murder  of  a  dumb  and 
pathetic  little  hooker  whom  the  papers 
celebrate  as  "the  virgin  tramp." 

It's  not  just  a  murder  story.  It's  not 
just  funny.  It  reminds  me  a  little  of 
those  novels  Graham  Greene  is  pleased 
to  call  his  "entertainments."  You  can 
take  them  lightly  or  consider  their  dark 
side.  Yang  and  yin.  That  fine  Irish 
sense  of  sin  is  at  bottom  implacable. 
That's  why  we  laugh. 


Whereas  macabre  humor  in  the 
last  analysis  is  inseparable  from  ter- 
ror and  series  as  a  defense  mech- 
anism against  the  fear  of  death  .  . . 

— Vivian  Mercier 
The  Irish  Comic  Tradition 

Gallows  humor  has  been  part  of  th 
murder-story  genre  for  years.  As  mys 
teries  get  closer  to  the  realities  of  crime 
they  speak  in  the  voice  of  "the  hard 
boiled  detective" — that's  to  say,  the; 
assume  an  ironic  and  wisecracking  at 
titude  toward  the  grimmer  facts  of  life 

It's  also  a  very  Irish  sort  of  humo 
(which  is  part  of  what  I  mean  when 
say  elements  fall  into  place  in  this  nov 
el) — and  it  doesn't  just  spring  fron 
the  Famine  and  the  Troubles.  You  hea 
it  a  thousand  years  old  in  the  Tain  B( 
Cuailgne,  the  big  Irish  epic  of  cattli 
raid,  battles,  and  heroes.  It's  a  cool 
pitiless  humor;  but  then  there's  oftei 
something  cool  and  pitiless  in  the  Irisl 
temperament — Bernard  Shaw  knew  i 
and  spoke  of  the  terrible  mockinj 
laughter  of  the  place.  I've  heard  it  ii 
the  stories  my  aunts  and  my  mothei 
and  my  grandmother  told  on  the  bad 
porch  at  night.  Grand  storytellers  the} 
were,  these  nice  ladies,  but  the  joke; 
were  often  cruel.  Honor  Tracy  onc< 
pointed  out  that  it's  the  English,  no 
the  Irish,  who  are  romantic.  The  Irisl 
are  just  occasionally  sentimental — witl 
a  nervous  look  over  the  shoulder,  foi 
there's  likely  to  be  a  brutal  joke  com 
ing  up.  Take  kissing  the  Blarney  Stone 
for  instance;  to  do  it  you  must  be  helc 
by  the  ankles  and  lowered  off  the  castle 
wall.  A  grand  jest  for  all  if  you  fell — 
that's  the  deadpan,  authentic  humor  oi 
the  Ould  Sod,  and  you  hear  it  in  Trut 
Confessions: 

She  sliced  up  her  girl  friend 
there,  then  tried  to  flush  her  down 
the  toilet.  There  she  is  telling 
Jerry  how  she  couldn't  fit  the  head 
down  the  crapper  and  she  begins  to 
cry.  Really  bawl.  "There,  there," 
Jerry  says.  With  that  brogue  you 
could  cut.  "There,  there,  it's  the 
sort  of  thing  that  could  happen  to 
any  one  of  us." 


Grotesque  humor  is  equally  in- 
separable from  aive  and  serves  as  a 
defense  mechanism  against  the  holy 
dread  with  which  we  face  the  mys- 
teries of  reproduction. 

— Vivian  Mercier 
The  Irish  Comic  Tradition 


THE  JOY  OF  sex"  is  not  an  Irish 
notion,  as  everybody  knows. 
"Sex  and  Death"  is  more  in 
the  Irish  line.  Consider  Fatal 
Deirdre,  and  ferocious  Queen  Medb  of 
the  Tain.  They're  the  ancestors  of  the 
tough  and  deadly  women  in  those  hard- 
boiled  detective  novels  I  mentioned  be- 
fore. (Of  course  they're  women  seen 
from  a  man's  point  of  view.  We  haven't 
heard  a  great  deal  from  Irishwomen 
in  all  these  centuries.  You  can  go  to 
Edna  O'Brien  for  a  different  perspec- 
tive, but  it  happens  her  heroines  are 
apt  to  inspire  a  good  deal  of  holy  dread 
in  their  lovers.) 

The  formidable  sex.  Nuns  especially 
— they  flock  through  True  Confessions 
and  seem  mild  as  milk  (my  favorite's 
:he  one  who  wants  to  leave  her  convent 
:o  become  a  professional  bowler).  The 
;ellows  know  better,  and  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  jokes,  remembering  the  holy 
errors  of  their  schooldays,  who  shot  for 
he  kneecaps  and  taught  you  to  believe 
orever,  despite  all  the  evidence  of  the 
vorld,  that  the  end  never  justifies  the 
neans. 

Tom  Spellacy,  the  detective,  has  a 
vife  armored  with  madness,  a  daugh- 


ter who's  a  nun  and  looks  like  a  black 
battleship  '"a  walking  Hershey  bar"), 
a  girlfriend  who  talks  dirtier  than  he 
does  in  bed,  and  a  madam  for  an  old 
pal.  He  reflects:  "It  was  just  that  she 
was  always  in  control.  And  always  had 
been.  Like  all  the  women  he  had  ever 
known." 

Reading  that  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
Sheela-na-gig,  a  particular  Celtic  gar- 
goyle. I  spotted  one  years  ago,  in  Ire- 
land, while  climbing  around  a  ruined 
abbey  church.  There  was  a  small  stone 
figure  high  up  on  the  wall  of  the  roof- 
less nave,  set  where  it  would  have 
lurked  in  shadow  when  the  church  was 
built,  and  now  exposed  and  pitiful,  like 
a  bat  surprised  by  the  sun.  The  Sheela- 
na-gig  has  the  form  of  a  scrawny,  leer- 
ing woman,  who  crouches,  legs  apart, 
and  with  both  hands  spreads  wide  her 
huge  genitalia. 

The  posture  of  these  figures  is  al- 
ways the  same  (Mercier  says  sixty  to 
seventy  still  existed  in  Ireland  until 
about  the  1930s),  but  occasionally  one 
merely  stares,  with  the  amoral  gaze  of 
an  animal.  Once  she  was  the  goddess 
of  creation  and  destruction,  probably 
— then  half  a  joke,  a  spook  in  the  shad- 


ows. But  never  quite  forgotten,  in  Ire- 
land at  least.  ("He  never  gave  enough 
of  himself  to  women  to  fail  them.  He 
knew  it  and  they  knew  it.") 
Holv  dread. 


DEATH,  SEX,  and  the  Catholic 
church. 
St.  Patrick  held  up  a  sham- 
rock to  explain  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity. The  Irish  got  the  idea:  something 
separate  yet  indivisible.  A  mystery,  it 
prompts  confusion.  Similarly  sex  and 
death  and  the  teachings  of  the  church 
seemed  indivisible  for  generations  of 
children,  creeping  to  confession: 

Each  and  every  act,  if  deliberate, 
contrary  to  the  holy  virtue  of  Puri- 
ty— be  it  in  thought  or  desire,  in 
look,  gesture,  word  or  deed,  is  a 
Mortal  Sin,  and  as  such  must  be 
mentioned  in  Confession  intelligi- 
bly, yet  modestly. 

— Manual  of  Prayers 

for  the  Use  of  the  Catholic  Laity 
Baltimore,  1888 

Those  were  the  days  before  every- 
body went  to  analysts,  joined  groups, 
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beat  the  stuffing  out  of  pillows  in  ad- 
miring circles  of  their  peers.  Going  in- 
to that  dark  confessional,  hearing  the 
little  window  begin  to  slide  open — that 
was  the  real  thing:  it  can  still  make  me 
cringe  to  think  of  it: 

— Bless  me.  Father,  for  I  have  sinned. 

—How  long  has  it  been  since  your 
last  confession? 

— Twentv-four  vears.  Father. 

—I  see.  ' 

Like  root-canal  work  without  anes- 
thesia. But  policemen  and  prie-ts  know 
that  there  are  worse  sins  than  those 
against  the  holy  virtue  of  purity — and 
that  a  good  confession  and  a  perfect 
act  of  contrition  are  made  once  in  a 
blue  moon. 

True  Confessions  is  about  all  sorts 
of  confessions:  the  confessions  of  nuts 
w  ho  call  tKe  police  after  every  big  mur- 
der and  the  confessions  of  priests  to 
other  prie?ts  and  the  confession  a  petty 
crook  makes  to  a  cop  outside  the  gas 
chamber  and  the  dying  confession  of  a 
pillar  of  the  community. 


You  might  say  that  what  is  at  issue, 
finally,  between  Detective  Lieutenant 
Tom  Spellacy  and  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Desmond  Spellacy  is  who 
has  the  greater  power  to  enforce  a 
judgment  of  sin.  The  cop  tells  the 
priest:  "People  don't  lie  in  confession. 
.  .  .  Because  there's  no  percentage  in 
lying  to  you,  is  why." 

Like  George  Higgins,  J.  F.  Powers, 
and  the  late  Edwin  O'Connor,  John 
Dunne  has  the  Irish- American  talent 
for  writing  about  politics — in  the  broad 
sense  of  all  exercises  of  power — with 
relish  and  wit.  He  knows  how  the  po- 
lice and  the  church  both  trade  in  fa- 
vors and  find  the  means  for  their  ends. 
Tom  is  a  onetime  bagman,  a  veteran 
of  W  ilshire  Vice  and  its  network  of 
bribes  and  tipsters.  Desmond  is  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese,  adept  at  putting 
the  muscle  on  powerful  Catholic  lay- 
men and  acting  as  the  cardinal's  hatch- 
et man.  The  thread  that  begins  with 
Tom  looking  at  a  severed  corpse  in  a 
vacant  lot  keeps  twisting  around  a  fel- 


low named  Jack  Amsterdam,  buildinj 
contractor  and  entrepreneur  of  cornrp 
tion,  who's  now  chief  constructioj 
contractor  for  the  diocese — and  thu 
the  thread  leads  on  to  Des,  who's  beei 
trying  to  unload  Jack  ever  since  Toe 
told  him  how  Jack  put  a  man  in 
clothes  dryer.  The  game  is  who's  goin: 
to  get  Jack  first — Tom  or  Des.  i  Don' 
assume,  by  the  way.  that  this  has  t 
mean  Jack  was  the  murderer.) 

In  The  Book  of  Kells  there's  a  draw 
ing  of  two  men  who  sit  face  to  fact 
tugging  at  each  others'  beards:  th 
beards  curl  upward  to  disappear  into 
vast,  intricate  knot.  Only  with  patienc 
can  you  trace  the  line  and  make  ou 
whether  the  two  men  are  in  fact  on 
and  the  same  in  substance.  So  it  i 
with  Tom  and  Des — Cain  the  hunte 
and  Abel  who  has  the  Lord's  respect- 
tugging  at  either  end  of  the  story" 
thread.  Bound  together  because  of  ani 
in  spite  of  themselves.  '"You  and  me, 
says  Des,  "we  were  always  just  a  coupl 
of  harps."  C 
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Cannibals  and  Kings:  The  Origins 
of  Cultures,  by  Marvin  Harris.  Ran- 
dom House,  S10. 

Marvin  Harris,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  at  Columbia 
Lniversity.  puts  forth  a  chain  of  cultur- 
al determinism  which  links  the  paleo- 
lithic hunter  to  the  chairman  of  Mobil 
Oil.  In  simple  terms,  the  first  energy 
crisis  was  averted  when  a  hunting  band, 
faced  with  dwindling  herds  of  prey, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  not  just 
gathering  the  wild  grain,  but  planting 
and  harvesting  it  on  a  regular  basis. 
Prodded  by  an  unfavorable  shift  in  his 
environment's  resource-  ;:;an  accepted 
the  more  reliable  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
agriculture.  And  as  man  continued  to 
regard  survival  as  a  priority,  the  de- 
mand for  food  energy  forced  him  to  ac- 
cept other  developments,  such  as  war. 
male  supremacy,  the  state,  cannibalism, 
even  the  religious  taboos  on  certain 
animals.  Professor  Harris  supports  his 
analysis  of  the  ecological  origins  of 


by  Jeffrey  Burke 


these  "advances"  with  evidence  from 
archaeology  and,  where  possible,  by 
direct  analogy  with  current  primitive 
cultures.  Recent  history  strengthens  his 
concluding  argument  that  fuel  energy 
has  replaced  food  energy  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  cultural  development, 
for  which  reason,  he  warns,  the  monop- 
olistic cartel  is  the  least  sensible  meth- 
od of  dealing  with  dwindling  fuel  re- 
sources. Although  a  rather  curious 
coda  to  this  fascinating  and  well-writ- 
ten anthropological  study,  in  Professor 
Harris's  great  chain  of  becoming  the 
admonition  has  a  valid  place. 

Samuel  Johnson,  by  \S .  Jackson 
Bate.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich. 
S19.95. 

For  general  readers  who  come  away 
from  James  Boswell's  cherished  trove 
of  quotation  and  anecdote  eager  to  see 
more  of  the  man  behind  the  verba! 
mountain,  this  new  biography  provides 
Jeffrey  Burke  is  staff  editor  of  Harper's. 


just  such  a  comprehensive  view.  Pulil 
zer  Prize-winning  biographer  W.  Jaci 
son  Bate  gives  a  thorough  account  o 
the  life  itself,  manifesting  from  th 
start  an  interest  in  the  "inner  man. 
What  in  less  competent  hands  migr 
become  the  turgid  presumption  of  ps> 
chological  probing  is,  in  Professo 
Bate's,  some  very  sensible  conjectur 
on.  for  example,  the  effects  of  Johnson1 
early  acquaintance  with  physical  pai 
and  disfigurement:  on  the  importanc 
as  role  models  of  two  radically  differen 
men  during  Johnson's  adolescence:  an 
on  the  writer's  lifelong  struggle  with  fit 
of  deep  depression.  Regarding  the  last 
Professor  Bate  analyzes  each  of  the  ma 
jor  writings  both  as  literature  and  a 
reflections  of  Johnson's  progress  i 
that  struggle,  thereby  blessing  the  unio 
of  biography  and  criticism  with  mos 
fruitful  thought.  Bartlett's  aside.  Johr 
son  sustains  a  reputation  second  onl 
to  Shakespeare's  because,  to  put  i 
plainly,  he  practiced  what  he  preached 
the  life  and  work  are  all  of  a  coura 
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follow  "how-to"  health  advice  and  information  you  can 
use.  Information  on  practical  ways  to  meet  the  stresses 
and  strains,  fight  off  the  worries,  aches,  extra  weight,  and 
nervous  tension  which  are  the  price  you  pay  for  being  a 
successful  executive! 

In  Executive  Fitness  Newsletter  you'll  find  no  "preach- 
ing" lectures  on  cutting  out  executive  luncheons,  laying 
off  martinis,  getting  enough  exercise,  working  sensible 
hours — you  already  know  what  you  shouldbe  doing!  But 
you  will  find  helpful  information  on  how  to  eat  sensibly 
(even  with  clients  or  suppliers!)— without  pain;  how  to 
get  a  little  more  exercise  doing  something  you  11  like 
(maybe  golf  is  the  answer!);  how  to  use  vitamins  instead 
of  coffee  or  strong  drinks  for  an  afternoon  "pick-up. 

It  will  take  you  only  10  minutes  a  month  to  read  EF\. 
But  a  single  issue  could  help  you  save  your  own  life — rec- 
ognize a  health  threat  that  needs  immediate  attention— 
maybe  add  years  to  your  life,  make  every  year  more  pro- 
ductive, satisfying! 
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We  11  happily  enter  a  one-year  Trial  Subscription  to 
EFN  for  SI  00  a  month  payable  annually— subject  to 
your  approval  of  the  first  issue.  If  it  doesn  t  measure 
up,  there  s  no  obligation  Considering  what  s  at  stake- 
your  personal  fitness  and  all  that  hinges  on  it — isn't  it  a  good  idea  to  see  how 
EFN  can  help? 
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FREE  CALORIE  COUNTER 
— yours  just  for  looking? 

Send  your  Reservation  now  and  we  ll  mail 
you  a  free  Executive  Fitness  ACTIVITV/CALORIE 
COUNTER  calculator  along  withyour  trial  issue. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  Coupon! 


Just  a  sample  of  recent  Executive  Fitness 
Health  Articles  Executives  can  use 


What  the  Executive 
Should  Know  About 
Angina  and  Angina 
Drugs 

Top  Executives,  Pro- 
fessionals Tell  How 
They  Keep  Fit  and 
Healthy 

Want  Total  Exercise 
without  Strain?  Swim- 
ming May  Be  the  Right 
Answer  for  You! 
Low  Blood  Sugar  — an 
Unexpected  Cause  of 
"Executive  Stress?" 
Coffee  as  a  "Brain 
Stimulant"  —  Pros  and 
Cons  (and  Tips  on 
Coffee  Tippling) 
How  to  Revamp  Your 
Lifestyle  to  Revitalize 
Your  Life 

Hypnosis:  New  Hope 
for  Private  Hells  of 
Executive  Stress, 
Worries? 
How  to  Keep  the 
"Turning  Points"  of 
Your  Life  from  Throwing 
You  Off  The  Mental 
Health  Track 


•  Single  Way  to  Loosen 
Up  Those  Tight,  Aching 
Shoulders 

•  How's  Your  Love  Life, 
Mr.  or  Ms.  Executive? 
(and  What  to  Do  to 
Make  It  Better!) 

•  How  to  Build  a  Swiss- 
Style  Exercise  Course 

•  The  Drugless  Headache 
Relief  That's  at  Your 
Fingertips 

•  New  Eating  Habits  You 
Can  Build  to  End 
Dieting  Forever! 

•  Alcohol  — What  Does  It 
Really  Do  to  Executive 
Performance? 

•  How  to  Protect  Yourself 
from  Your  Worst  Enemy 
—  Hypertension 

•  How  to  Get  Started  with 
Jogging 

•  How  You  Can  Save  the 
Life  of  a  Coronary 
Victim 

•  A  Better  Way  to  Brush 
Your  Teeth  and  Save 
Your  Smile 
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ally. If  I  like  your  latest  issue.  I'll  pay  your  invoice  of  $12  00  when  it  ar- 
rives. If  not,  I  need  only  write  "cancel,"  return  the  invoice  and  owe  you 
nothing  The  calorie/activity  counter  and  the  first  issue  are  mine  to 
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geous  and  moral  piece.  To  put  it  in 
Professor  Bate's  more  eloquent  words: 
"The  deeper  secret  of  his  hypnotic  at- 
traction, especially  during  our  own 
generation,  lies  in  the  immense  reas- 
surance he  gives  to  human  nature, 
which  needs — and  quickly  begins  to 
value — every  friend  it  can  get." 

Whiskey  Man,  by  Howell  Raines.  Vi- 
king, $8.95. 

In  telling  a  familiar  story  well.  How- 
ell Raines,  a  Southern  journalist,  has 
made  a  safe  and  satisfying  choice  for 
his  first  novel.  Brant  Laster  returns 
from  college  to  his  small  Alabama 
home  town,  where,  it  is  rumored, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  make  a 
whistle-stop  on  his  1932  campaign.  But 
FDR  passes  through,  and  so,  eventual- 
ly, does  Brant,  after  settling  the  ac- 
counts of  adolescence  with  a  number 
of  characters,  each  implicitly  defined 
and  confined  by  the  prefix  town.  The 
town  wise  man,  the  town  belle,  the 
town  bootlegger,  the  town  buffoon,  and 
others  all  share  in  Brant's  postgraduate 
education,  imparting  lessons  the  sum 
of  which  has  been  coined  for  all  time 
as  "You  can't  go  home  again."  The 
stock  nature  of  this  truth  and  these 
characters,  however,  is  not  so  diminish- 
ing as  might  be  expected,  because  the 
period  and  the  town  are  so  well  evoked 
that  everything  else  draws  life  from 
them.  At  a  time  when  pretension  can 
seem  essential  to  launching  a  literary 
career,  Raines  has  done  very  nicely 
without  it. 

Maxwell  Street:  Survival  in  a  Ba- 
zaar, by  Ira  Berkow.  Doubleday, 
$14.50. 

However  much  habit  has  accustomed 
the  American  consumer  to  the  clean- 
liness and  convenience  of  a  supermar- 
ket or  department  store,  an  open-air 
market  still  draws  a  crowd  eager  to 
jostle  and  haggle  through  dirt,  noise, 
and  confusion.  Chicago's  Maxwell 
Street,  hub  of  the  Jewish  ghetto  and 
central  to  an  area  fed  since  the  late 
nineteenth  century  by  nearly  every  wave 
of  immigration,  at  one  time  flourished 
with  block  after  block  of  pushcarts, 
wooden  stalls,  card  tables  covered  with 
wares.  Today  you  can  still  buy  "a  used 
toothbrush,  socks  with  no  toes, ...  an 
outboard  motor,  a  raucous  rooster,  an 
authentic  mink  coat."  But  the  street's 


commercial  and  cultural  mix  has  bee 
severely  reduced  by  urban  developmen 
arson,  riots,  and  general  neglect. 

Ira  Berkow,  a  sportswriter  who,  fror 
age  eleven  until  he  began  college 
hawked  nylon  stockings  on  Maxwe 
Street,  relates  the  development  and  ever 
tual  decline  of  this  melting-pot  marke 
He  draws  on  newspaper  accounts  wit 
their  repeated  predictions  las  early  a 
1895)  of  the  street's  impending  doom 
on  his  own  years  growing  up  there- 
the  third  generation  to  do  so:  and  o 
the  oral  accounts  of  more  than  fift 
Maxwell  Street  regulars,  from  Jak 
"Greasy  Thumb"  Guzik,  a  Capone  liei 
tenant,  to  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover.  Th 
numerous  photographs,  the  balance  c 
standard  and  oral  history,  of  journa 
ism  and  Berkow's  feeling  and  colorfi 
descriptions  lend  liveliness  and  variet 
to  this  serious  cultural  record. 

Refiner's  Fire:  The  Life  and  Ac 
ventures    of    Marshall  Pearl, 
Foundling,  by  Mark  Helprin.  Alfred  A 
Knopf,  $10. 

Marshall  Pearl,  an  enigmatic  orpha 
raised  and  educated  in  New  Englan 
affluence,  takes  his  peculiar  sensitivit 
to  light  on  a  Kerouackian  tour  c 
America,  through  a  brush  with  th 
Rastafarians  in  Jamaica,  and  across  th 
Atlantic  to  fight,  as  his  thirtieth  birtl 
day  approaches,  in  the  October  wa 
and  to  find  his  true  father.  And  that  : 
but  a  thumbnail  in  the  complex  anat< 
my  of  Mark  Helprin's  Bildungsromat 
a  fascinating  adult  fairy  tale  that 
fabulous  in  both  the  old  and  currei 
sense  of  that  word.  Imagine  Fielding 
Tom  Jones  reborn  into  the  twentiet 
century  with  Laurence  Sterne  as  mi< 
wife,  a  modern  picaresque  dancing  i 
and  out  of  reality,  the  whole  writte 
with  these  words  of  one  of  its  charai 
ters  in  mind:  "English.  What  an  e< 
static  language,  a  language  to  fill  tl 
boots  of  the  greatest  dream,  a  languag 
of  milk,  a  language  of  jewels.  In  itse 
it  is  worth  more  than  nations.  It  strive 
and  it  loves,  in  words  and  phrase."  C 
such  stuff  is  this  first  novel  made.  Thei 
is,  should  the  literary  puritan  frown  o 
merely  pleasurable  prose,  much  in  tl 
way  of  meaning  here,  but  a  reader 
first  and  lasting  impression  will  mo: 
likely  be  that  of  hours  of  self-indu 
gence.  For  your  penance,  take  or 
newspaper  daily.  [ 
harper's/november  19: 


Invigorate 
some  friends 
far  Christmas 


Give  Harper's— the  magazine  called 
"the  freest,  most  invigorating  marketplace 
of  ideas  in  America." 


observers  of  the  American  scene— 
lively  writers  like  Murray  Kempton, 
Tom  Bethell,  Lewis  H.  Lapham, 
Joan  Didion,  Michael  Har- 
rington, George  Plimpton, 
and  much  new  young  blood. 
Men  and  women  who  com  - 
municate  with  all  the  verve, 
wit,  style  and  diversity  that  have 
made  Harper's  one  of  today's  most 
often-quoted  magazines. 

Harper's  will  bring  friends  a 
wide  range  of  thoughtful 
and  provocative  reading  they'll 
find  nowhere  else. . .  like  these 
articles: 

•  how  liberal  attitudes  toward 
crime  and  punishment  are  har- 
dening (and  may  he  coming 
around  to  a  double  standard) 

•  what  the  Pentagon's  latest  con- 
tingency plans  are  for  nuclear 
war  (they  don't  even  consider 
surrender) 

•  the  emerging  conflict  between 
our  Wesfern  states  (it's  a  war 
over  water) 

•  why  gun  control  advocates  are 
having  such  a  rough  time  get- 
ting legislation  together  (they 
can't  even  find  out  how  many 
handguns  are  being  made!) 


And  Harper's  will  be  just  as 
welcome  for  its  poetry,  satire 
and  original  short  stories. . .  and  for 
literary  treats  like  the  first  published 
excerpts  from  T.  H.  White's  The 
Once  and  Future  King,  from  Philip 
Roth's  The  Professor  of  Desire,  and 
from  other  outstanding  works. 

Special  holiday  rates... and  free 
gift  announcement  cards: 

With  the  special  holiday  rates 
now  in  effect,  your  first  gift  subscrip- 
tion is  $9.98.  Each  additional  gift  is 
only  $7.50— including  your  own 
subscription  if  you'd  like  to  include 
it.  (And  you  needn't  pay  until  after 
the  new  year. ) 

Order  now,  and  for  each  sub- 
scription we'll  send  you  a  gift 
announcement  card  handsomely 
illustrated  with  a  turn-of-the-century 
poster  by  Edward  Penfield,  so  you 
can  sign  and  send  it  personally. 

Make  this  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Harper's  New  Year  for  the 
thinking  people  on  your  gift  list.  Use 
the  attached  order  card  today. 

For  taster  service,  call  toll  tree 

800-621-8318 

(In  Illinois  call  800-972-8308) 

Harper's 

1255  Portland  Place ,  Boulder,  Colorado  80321 
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ng,  now  almost  marginal,  role.  The 
rony  is  not  that  he  was  himself  a  man 
)f  violence  but  that  he  believed,  in  the 
'ever  onward  and  upward"  spirit  of 
lis  age,  that  science  would  be  a  great 
jenefactor  and  servant  for  mankind, 
elements  of  this  optimism  survived  the 
irst  world  war,  and  where  they  flow- 
:red  the  Peace  Prize  was  usually  con- 
erred  on  them.  In  1927  Ferdinand 
5uisson  intoned  in   his  Nobel  lecture: 

From  the  day  tear  conquered  the 
9     skies  nothing  could  check  its  pro- 
I    gress.  It  is  now  possible  to  drop, 
from  unmeasurable  heights  which 
I    defy  any  defense,  tons  of  chemical 
products,  some  capable  of  destroy- 
ing the  largest  cities  of  the  world 
in  a  matter  of  hours,   others  of 
spreading    terrible    diseases  over 
vast  areas,  making  resistance  to- 
tally impossible. 

Nobel  addresses  are  often  agonizing- 
f  touching  in  retrospect.  It  was  Chief 
dbert  Luthuli,  the  heroic  opponent  of 
partheid.  who  said  in  1960,  "By  com- 
arison  with  Europe  our  African  revo- 
ltion — to  our  credit — is  proving  to  be 
rderly,  quick,  and  comparatively 
loodless." 

There  are  further  ironies  in  the  way 
le  Peace  Prize  is  awarded.  On  sev- 
ral  occasions  it  has  gone  to  institu- 
ons  rather  than  to  individuals,  but 
lore  often  than  not  these  recipients 
nly  serve  to  emphasize  the  element  of 
ffl  itility  in  the  honor.  The  International 
[ed  Cross,  which  won  the  prize  in 
917,  1944,  and  1963,  is,  after  all.  an 
rganization  which  accepts  war  as  in- 
vitable  and  tries  to  palliate  its  effects, 
'he  same  can  be  said  of  the  Office  of 
le  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
)r  Refugees  (1954).  And  it  comes  as 
surprise  to  see  some  laureates,  such 
i  Theodore  Roosevelt  or  Austen  Cham- 
erlain.  on  a  list  of  peace  crusaders. 
Still,  in  the  record  there  are  some 
gures  who  should  not  be  forgotten, 
ake  Bertha  von  Suttner.  an  Austrian 
riter  who  devoted  much  of  her  life 
)  trying  to  prevent  the  first  world  war, 
nd  who  died  exactly  one  week  before 
arajevo.  She  saw  the  threat  of  vio- 
;nce  and  hatred  all  around  her,  and 
l  her  novel  Die  Waff  en  nieder  ("Lay 
•own  Your  Arms")  she  aroused  an 
xtraordinary  sympathy  and  following. 
"You  praise  death  so  highly  that  you 
eem  it  worthy  of  being  suffered  by 
^  j  our  God  Himself,  in  agony  bleeding, 
«!'  imenting,   on   the   cross.   The  most 


honorable  and  enviable  death  is  in 
your  opinion  the  one  found  in  homi- 
cidal struggle.") 

As  in  her  case,  and  in  the  years  after 
the  1914-1918  war,  the  main  virtue  of 
the  prize  has  been  "throwing  a  line" 
to  beleaguered  opponents  of  tyranny 
and  militarism.  Among  these  were  two 
who  were  refused  permission  by  their 
governments  to  accept  the  prize  in  per- 
son. Carl  von  Ossietzky,  the  German 
pacifist  and  democrat,  was  a  victim  of 
Nazi  persecution  in  1935,  and  in  1975 
Andrei  Sakharov  ran  up  against  Soviet 
obscurantism.  These  prophets  were 
without  honor  in  their  own  countries. 
Ossietzky  was  actually  in  a  concentra- 
tion camp  when  he  received  the  award, 
but  the  howls  of  the  German  press  at 
the  time  are  reminiscent  of  more  con- 
temporary special  pleading.  ("A  shame- 
less provocation."  "An  insult  to  the 
new  Germany.")  His  lawyer  embezzled 
the  prize  money. 

In  1973,  however,  there  took  place 
a  piece  of  tragicomedy  which  has  per- 
manently devalued  the  prize.  It  takes  a 
lot  to  make  Norwegians  throw  stones 
and  snowballs  at  a  car  carrying  their 
popular  old  King  Olaf,  but  they  threw 
them  all  right  when  he  turned  up  for 
the  award  of  the  Peace  Prize  to  Henry 
Kissinger.  It  just  didn't  seem  appro- 
priate, somehow,  that  the  man  who 
gave  Nixon's  policy  its  intellectual  ve- 
neer should  be  in  receipt  of  the  same 
honor  as  Ossietzky  and  Martin  Luther 
King.  Nor  did  it  seem  especially  ap- 
propriate for  his  co-laureate,  Le  Due 
Tho  of  Hanoi,  whose  country  and  party 
were  renowned  precisely  for  their  skill- 
ful use  of  force.  (Le  Due  Tho  avoided 
embarrassment  by  contemptuously  de- 
clining.) Above  all,  the  award  had  been 
made  for  a  nonexistent  achievement — 
the  Vietnam  cease-fire  and  the  ignis 
fatuus  of  "peace  with  honor." 

The  Rome  newspaper  La  Stampa 
commented  that  the  award  was  "an  en- 
couragement to  those  who  would  de- 
clare war  only  to  be  able  to  stop  it 
again,"  which  is  the  best  pronounce- 
ment available  on  the  Christmas  bomb- 
ing. Scandinavian  rationalism  took  a 
bit  of  a  pasting  that  time,  as  it  did  by 
the  omission  of  a  Peace  Prize  to  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi,  who  was  never  recog- 
nized by  the  Nobel  Committee.  There 
seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion for  this  oversight,  except  the  pos- 
sibility that  at  the  time  the  committee 
was  preoccupied   with  the   onset  of 


World  War  II  and  later  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.N.  Still,  1946  would 
have  been  a  good  year  for  Gandhi.  Un- 
fortunately, Emily  Balch  and  John 
Mott  appeared  to  have  a  better  claim, 
the  latter  perhaps  for  his  outstanding 
work  as  foreign  secretary  of  the  YMCA. 

A  number  of  Nobel  Peace  Prize-win- 
ners have  been  associated  with  the 
U.N.— Cordell  Hull  and  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  for  example.  The  prize  it- 
self, and  the  pattern  of  its  dispensa- 
tion, invoke  the  same  mix  of  optimism 
and  hypocrisy  as  the  institution  on  the 
East  River — as,  indeed,  did  Nobel  him- 
self, when  he  wrote  to  Bertha  von 
Suttner,  "My  factories  may  well  put  an 
end  to  war  sooner  than  your  con- 
gresses. .  .  .  The  day  when  two  army 
corps  can  annihilate  one  another  in  one 
second,  all  civilized  nations,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  recoil  from  war  and  dis- 
charge their  troops." 


EVERY  year,  between  the  au- 
tumn and  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, various  committees  of  the 
Nobel  empire  begin  to  solicit 
nominations  and  recommendations.  It 
is  not  an  entirely  easy  task.  Tim  Creve, 
the  secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Nobel 
Institute,  comments  about  the  Peace 
Prize  endorsements  that  "a  lot  of  let- 
ters are  from  nuts,  obviously,  but  we 
get  some  very  moving  ones,  too,  about 
some  relative  who  has  been  unusually 
saintly  and  kind,  or  some  doctor  who 
has  created  peace  in  someone's  mind. 
We're  in  a  situation  where  literally 
anybody  from  some  nurse  in  India  to 
the  pope  can  be  nominated."  In  the 
main,  though,  each  Nobel  Committee 
writes  to  properly  qualified  sources 
requesting  names  and  advice.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  automatic  disqualification 
to  recommend  yourself.  But  specialists 
from  all  over  the  world  cooperate  in 
the  spirit  of  international  kudos — from 
all  over  the  world,  that  is,  except  for 
China,  which  has  so  far  not  shown  any 
interest  in  joining  the  Nobel  orbit. 

Then  the  prize-awarding  institutions 
take  over.  There  are  four  of  them.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  handles 
the  prizes  in  physics  and  chemistry  and 
the  recently  created  prize  for  econom- 
ics. The  Royal  Caroline  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Institute  takes  care  of  the  prize 
in  physiology  or  medicine,  the  Stock- 
holm Academy  addresses  itself  to  liter- 
ature, and  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the 


THE  FADED  LAUREL  CROWN  

Norwegian  Storting  (Parliament)  sol- 
emnly considers  the  weighty  ques- 
tion of  peace.  The  reason  for  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  is  that  the  two  countries  were 
united  at  the  time  of  Nobel's  will  in 
1895  and  the  establishment  of  the  Nob- 
el Foundation  in  1900. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  procedure 
and  its  vagaries,  the  scientific  awards 
provide  more  controversy  than  might 
be  imagined.  Straight  away  they  are 
up  against  the  provision  in  Nobel's  will 
which  stipulates  "the  preceding  year" 
as  the  qualifying  period.  Obviously  in 
science  and  medicine  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  such 
recent  work.  Indeed,  in  1926  the  award 
for  medicine  went  to  one  Johannes  Fi- 
biger  for  a  theory  (on  the  induction  of 
cancer  by  metabolic  by-products  of 
parasitic  worms)  which  was  simply  and 
patently  false.  This  little-known  epi- 
sode has  hung  over  the  awarding  bodies 
ever  since,  and  the  "preceding  year" 
stipulation  is  not  very  rigorously  en- 
forced. Then  there  is  the  question  of 
the  achievement  to  be  recognized.  In 
an  age  which  has  started  to  develop  a 
positive  skepticism  about  technology, 
it  is  not  always  uncontroversial  to  meet 
Nobel's  original  insistence  that  the  re- 
search must  have  benefited  mankind. 
In  his  time,  more  meant  better,  un- 
ambiguously. 

Still,  in  combating  what  they  call 
the  "evaluation  lag,"  the  committees 
are  assisted  by  3,000  scientists  from 
all  over  the  world,  who  recommend 
and  monitor  the  candidates.  As  far  as 
possible,  those  foundations  and  insti- 
tutes consulted  are  rotated,  and  sel- 
dom asked  twice  in  succession  for  ad- 
vice. This  also  contributes  to  the  in- 
ternational scatter  (known  as  "Guate- 
mala's turn"  by  cynics). 

There  is  a  certain  coziness  about  the 
board  which  supervises  this.  The  foun- 
dation's president,  Ulf  von  Euler,  is  a 
physiologist  and  an  ex-laureate  (1970) 
whose  father  won  the  Chemistry  Prize 
in  1929.  Not  a  freemasonry  exactly, 
but  in  the  family  all  right.  To  avoid 
further  Fibigers,  the  scientific  worthies 
often  err  on  the  side  of  caution,  and 
some  of  the  awards  lack  sparkle.  Addi- 
tionally, the  nature  of  modern  research 
makes  it  more  and  more  likely  that 
teams  and  groups  will  have  to  be  in- 
cluded, yet  the  will  makes  this  more 
difficult  than  it  ought  to  be.  Then  there 
are  foolish  exceptions  and  anomalies — 


best  evidenced  by  the  omission  of  psy- 
chiatry as  a  qualifier  for  the  medicine 
award  (where  is  Freud?).  But  the 
finest  tale  of  all  concerns,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  case  of  Albert  Einstein. 

Einstein  got  a  Physics  Prize  all  right, 
though  rather  belatedly,  in  1922.  But 
not  for  his  work  on  relativity  or  the 
Brownian  movement  (in  both  of  which 
he  had  been  the  pathbreaker  par  ex- 
cellence). He  got  it  for  his  work  on 
the  quantum,  a  subject  which  at  that 
time  was  so  ill  defined  as  to  be,  as  it 
were,  unquantifiable.  By  way  of  count- 
er example,  this  is  like  nothing  so  much 
as  arresting  Al  Capone  for  tax  evasion. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  committee  did 
not  announce  its  decision  until  1922, 
though  the  award  was  for  1921.  The 
committee  preferred  safe  but  hardly 
"scientific"  achievements,  like  that  of 
their  1912  laureate,  Nils  Gustaf  Dalen, 
for  "the  invention  of  automatic  reg- 
ulators for  lighting  coastal  beacons  and 
light  buoys  during  darkness  or  other 
periods  of  reduced  visibility."  Bene- 
ficial, yes,  but .  .  . 

A  word  about  funding.  The  Nobel 
Foundation  disposes  of  considerable 
capital.  Its  board  is  made  up  largely  of 
academy  and  scientific  members.  But  it 
also  includes  the  country's  two  lead- 
ing bankers — Tore  Browald  and  Mar- 
cus Wallenberg.  Through  their  efforts, 
the  board  has  switched  from  its  pre- 
war habit  of  sticking  with  government 
bonds  to  an  active  investment  policy. 
In  1973  the  fund  made  a  profit  of  6 
million  kronor,  which  boosts  the  prizes 
considerably.  Of  the  60  million  it  in- 
vests in  equities,  7  million  was  in  non- 
Swedish  companies  at  the  last  count. 
There  is  a  distinct  preference  for  the 
multinational  in  Nobel's  investment 
portfolio,  but  Stig  Ramel,  the  board's 
young  chief  economist,  insists  that,  for 
instance,  he  would  never  invest  in  ITT 
or  other  "dubious  or  debatable"  con- 
cerns. Nobel-patronized  companies  are 
not  officially  made  known,  but  it  is 
stimulating  to  imagine  the  high-minded 
board  meetings  at  which  investments 
are  discussed.  An  interesting  spinoff  is 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Economics,  en- 
dowed by  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  and 
inaugurated  in  1969.  It  has,  general- 
ly speaking,  always  gone  to  exponents 
of  impeccable  orthodoxy  (Samuelson, 
Hicks)  or  extreme  conservatism  I  Hay- 
ek, Friedman),  or  to  Scandinavians 
(Myrdal.  Frisch  I .  Hayek  lived  up  to 
his  iconoclastic  reputation  by  denounc- 


ing the  whole  idea  of  the  prize  as  so 
as  he  got  it. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year-of-the- 
Polymorphous-Perverse  ( which  is 
to  say  in  the  fall  of  '69)  there  were 
rumors  he  would  win  the  Nobel. 
Then  a  perfect  flurry.  An  inquiry 
from  the  New  York  office  of 
UPI. ... 

"It's  impossible,"  he  said.  After 
twenty-one  years  of  public  life  he 
had  the  equivalent  of  a  Geiger 
counter  in  his  brain  to  measure 
the  radiation  of  advancements  and 
awards  in  the  various  salients, 
wedges,  and  vectors  of  that  aesthet- 
ic battlefield  known  as  the  literary 
pie.  — Norman  Mailer 

The  Prisoner  of  Sex 

THERE  CAN  HARDLY  BE  a  lil 
ary  figure  in  the  world  wh 
heart  would  not  beat  fastei 
he  or  she  were  to  hear  w' 
Mailer's  author  heard:  "The  word  fr 
Stockholm  is  that .  .  ."  There  has  c 
tainly  been  a  very  low  level  of  m 
esty  about  declining  the  award  whei 
comes  (Pasternak  in  1958  was  one 
do  so,  and  there  is  some  reason 
skepticism  about  how  much  he  ^ 
pressed  into  it.  Sartre  said  no.  but  th 
you  are.) 

In  a  sense,  the  record  of  the  ac 
emy  on  literature  is  quite  a  respecta 
one.  At  least,  that  is,  almost  every 
ally  famous  writer  has  got  the  palm 
some  stage.  But  there  is  a  slightly  P 
kinsonesque  aspect  to  the  process.  1 
virtual  compulsion  to  award  the  pr 
every  year  has  led  to  some  sligh 
strained  accolades.  There  is  not, 
should  not  be,  any  chauvinism  in 
world  of  letters,  but  who  really  reme 
bers  Frans  Eemil  Sillanpaa  or  Hen 
Pontoppidan?  And  were  they  rea 
giants  at  the  time? 

It  probably  means  more  to  writ 
than  they  like  to  admit.  Not  only 
there  the  coarse  fact  of  a  large  su 
and  guaranteed  reprints  of  half-forg 
ten  work,  but  there  is  also  the  honor 
one's  own  country  which  the  writer 
often  denied.  A  pity,  in  that  conte 
that  the  persecuted  Hermann  He 
didn't  get  his  until  1946.  A  puzzle, 
that  context,  that  Bertrand  Russell 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  got  theirs  at  ! 
or  got  them  when  they  did.  and  for 
erature  at  that.  Either  would  have  bt 
more  eligible  under  other  headin 
though  possibly  too  "controversia 


Hemingway  regretted  the  razzmatazz 
afterward,  saying,  '"You  finally  fight 
your  way  ashore  and  the  bastards  hit 
you  over  the  head  with  a  life  belt." 
Rudyard  Kipling  (class  of  1907)  ac- 
cepted it  eagerly,  even  though  he  was 
celebrated  for  refusing  honors  of  any 
other  kind. 

Roy  Campbell  was  thinking  of  the 
leftists  of  his  day  when  he  referred,  in 
a  scornful  Thirties  poem,  to  those  "who 
bum  the  laureate  crown."  And  there 
are  other,  less  crusty  writers  who  have 
a  distinct  feeling  that  their  kingdom 
is  not  so  much  of  this  world,  that  the 
answer  of  the  true  writer  to  such  recog- 
nition is  "Who  needs  it?"  Nabokov- 
would  probably  have  taken  that  view, 
but  the  academy  never  saw  fit  to  make 
him  the  offer,  and  he,  along  with  Bor- 
ges,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  lacunae 
in  the  prize-awarding  process. 

There  is  also  the  thorny  problem  of 
Nobel's  bequest.  How  on  earth  to  es- 
tablish an  "idealistic  tendency"  in  lit- 
erature? And  how  to  appoint  judges 
who  are  capable  of  detecting  and  as- 
sessing it?  No  doubt  Sigrid  Undset 
(1928)  had  it.  But  did  Gide  have  it? 
Did  Anatole  France  have  it?  Does 
Samuel  Beckett  have  it?  Does  liter- 
ature exist  to  encourage  humanism  or 
to  show  its  shivering  and  pretentious 
limits,  the  vanity  of  human  wishes? 
Not  very  many  people  dispute  Neruda's 
greatness  as  a  poet,  but  there  could  be 
no  consensus  on  his  idealism,  and  as  a 
Marxist  he  would  have  had  to  criticize 
any  consensus  that  arose. 

All  writers  have  a  tremendous  am- 
bivalence about  the  desire  for  recogni- 
tion of  their  craft,  and  the  need  to  es- 
chew false  glamour.  Here,  as  in  other 
fields,  the  Nobel  decision-makers  can 
often  spotlight  and  assist  some  perse- 
cuted or  isolated  figure  like  Solzhenit- 
syn,  but  they  very  seldom  do  this  prop- 
erly, and  it  must  be  counted  a  disgrace 
that  they  ever  decorated  Mikhail  Sho- 
lokhov,  whose  eminence  is  due  to  the 
suppression  of  other  writers  and  whose 
practice  is,  as  Yevtushenko  once 
charged,  "creative  death." 

Robert  Graves,  who  claims  to  have 
a  hot  line  to  the  Muse  herself,  often 
damns  actions  by  writers  which  might 
offend  her.  Her  judgment  on  the  scram- 
ble for  the  Nobel  would  be  a  diverting 
hing  to  hear.  As  Blake  remarked,  "In 
i  Commercial  Nation,  impostors  are 
abroad  in  every  profession."  □ 
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That's  what  it  is,  and  not 
just  for  its  bright  blue  cover. 
But  because  the  experts  have 
adopted  it  as  their  dictionary 
of  first  reference.  The  experts 
at  The  New  York  Times, 
Associated  Press,  and  United 
Press  International.  For  its  clear, 
understandable  definitions. 
The  newest  words.  Easy-to-use 
single  alphabetical  listing. 
Helpful  usage  notes, 
illustrations,  maps. 
The  blue  one.  The 
experts'  dictionary.  For  you. 
Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary,  Second  College 
Edition.  $10.95,  thumb-indexed 
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Elegant  musk*. 
Surprisingly  affordable. 


This  distin- 
guished piece  • 
furniture  houses  an 
advanced  stereo  system,  to 
deliver  music  the  way  it's  sup- 
posed to  sound:  clear,  rich,  natural. 
And  the  price  of  the  model  shown 
here  is  surprisingly  modest.  There's  a 
whole  line  of  elegant  Zenith  consoles 
at  your  Zenith  dealer.  m 
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Dartmoor. 
Model  J902P 
Country-style 
console  of  sim- 
lated  wood  In 
beautiful  grained 
pecan  finish. 


Iity  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  c 
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MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LETTER 
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zzz  in  the  Amer- 
ican comic  strips  both  ancient  and 
modern  signifies  sleep:  it  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  sound  of  breathing, 
the  sound  of  snoring.  The  sound  might 
be  spelled  zuzz,  but,  zzz  or  zuzz, 
the  sound  does  not  seem  to  accurately 
or  even  unimportantly  inaccurately  rep- 
resent the  sound  of  a  sleeper's  breath- 
ing. 

Can  it  be  that  it  has  always  meant 
to  represent  something  else?  Something 
like  unconsciousness? 

If  so,  why  should  being  asleep  be  ap- 
proximated by  zzz  or  zuzz? 

Let  that  rest;  it  is  important,  but 
it  is  not  crucial. 

My  summing  up  of  zzz  in  American 
comic  strips  is  incomplete,  for  zzz  is 
also  the  sign  of  sawing,  actual  sawing 
with  a  saw,  througl  branch  of  a  tree 
or  through  a  piece  of  hmber,  but  this 
also  connects  to  sleep,  for  the  breath- 
ing of  some  sleepers  sounds  like  the 
action  of  certain  saws — inhale,  exhale, 
back  and  forth,  zzz  in,  zzz  out,  and  so 
on.  Let  that  also  rest. 

It  is  still  not  important,  although 
sleep  itself,  to  which  we  move  steadily 
through  all  of  our  time,  is  as  impor- 
tant as  anything  else  we  have,  and  it 


by  William  Saroyan 

has  engaged  the  thought  and  specula- 
tion of  everybody  since  the  beginning 
of  dreams  and  the  remembering  of 
them. 

We  come  out  of  sleep  when  we  come 
out  of  the  womb.  The  mother's  mystic 
body  is  constant,  and  all  of  her  tides 
and  tie-ins  with  everything  everywhere 
are  constant  in  the  womb,  which  is  it- 
self the  equivalent  of  the  universe  and 
everything  unknown  about  everything, 
and  the  first  arena  of  human  connec- 
tion with  private  and  racial  sleep. 

Coming  out  of  there  suggests  that  we 
go  into  something  like  it  again  when 
we  stop  being  out,  when  we  stop  breath- 
ing, when  we  put  it  all  away,  or  permit 
it  all  to  be  put  away,  and  remember 
nothing,  and  have  no  way  of  guessing 
what  happens  after  we  are  gone.  We 
don't  even  know  if  the  word  gone  is 
the  proper  word,  for  it  clearly  may  not 
be  at  all,  leaving  one's  private  life  in 
one's  private  body  and  one's  private 
adjuncts  of  the  body,  mind,  memory, 
soul,  leaving  the  marvelous  mechanics 
of  ebb  and  flow,  of  breathing,  of  cel- 
lular death  and  birth,  of  intake  of  mat- 
ter in  the  form  of  grass  and  its  byprod- 
ucts, including  flesh  of  fish,  fowl,  and 
animal,  leaving  the  constant  chemical 
action  of  processing  intake  to  outgo, 
bread  and  onion  and  wine  to  a  light 
brown  outgo,  leaving  all  of  it  may  not 
be  leaving  at  all.  Still,  we  think  of 
death  as  a  departure,  at  least  from  our 
survivors:  anybody  dies,  he's  gone  from 
himself  and  from  everybody  else. 

A  man's  relationship  to  where  he  has 
come  from  and  to  where  he  is  going  is 
close  and  intimate,  although  tradition- 
ally mainly  ignored:  everybody  must 
sleep  soon  enough  during  the  course  of 
one  turn  of  the  apportionment  of  light 
and   dark,  one  turn   of  twenty-four 

William  Saroyan  is  the  author  of  The  Human 
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hours;  some  sleep  for  ten  hours,  som 
for  eight,  some  for  six,  some  for  foui 
and  a  few  for  only  two,  and  anothe 
two  hours  in  naps. 

But  whatever  the  portion  of  sleep  ov 
of  the  full  twenty-four  hours  may  b( 
nobody  goes  for  very  long  with  his  cor 
nection  to  sleep  severed — not  being  abl 
to  sleep  does  seem  to  render  the  ma 
mad.  all  his  balances  and  procedure 
are  impaired  and  he  is  literally  a  k 
natic. 

Birth  is  birth  and  death  is  death  n 
matter  how  you  look  at  them,  mo< 
likely,  but  birth  is  also  death,  and  cor 
sequently  death  may  very  well  also  b 
birth — the  religions  certainly  mus 
have  picked  up  the  hint  soon  after  th 
picking  up  of  hints  became  unavoic 
able. 


ZAVEN  MINASIAN  wa 
my  mother  Takoohi's  sister  Parrani 
zie's  son,  and  he  died  in  1968  in  E 
Paso,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  We  were  goo 
friends  from  my  eighth  year  to  m 
twenty-eighth,  when  he  sued  Vanity  Fai 
for  publishing  my  story  "Little  & 
ruso,"  alleging  that  my  comic  view  c 
his  ambition  to  be  a  Metropolitan  Oj 
era  star  discouraged  Eddie  Arakelia 
from  financing  his  singing  lessons  i 
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New  York.  I  told  Frank  Crowninshield 
at  lunch  that  I  would  pay  for  any  loss 
sustained  by  Vanity  Fair,  but  the  fa- 
mous editor  said  such  legal  actions 
were  commonplace,  forget  it.  In  the 
end  the  matter  was  settled  out  of  court 
I  for  something  like  $1,000,  about  half 
of  which  went  to  Zav's  lawyer.  We  were 
friends  because  we  were  precisely  the 
same  age,  had  large  ambitions,  and 
shared  a  compulsion  to  take  great  risks 
and  to  gamble  everything,  without  res- 
i  ervation — life  itself. 
!     I  bet  my  life  that  if  I  was  not  a  pub- 
lf  lished  writer  by  the  age  of  thirty,  I 
n  would  be  nothing — a  full  refuser,  and 
K  for  that  reason  alone  likely  not  to  be 
permitted  to  live.  The  story  that  ended 
•ny  apprenticeship  contains  within  its 
swift  short  form  the  title:  "Applica- 
ion  for  Permission  to  Live." 
I  had  good  luck. 

Zav  had  good  luck,  too,  for  he  was 
lever  not  his  own  man,  at  any  rate. 
!f  he  didn't  sing  in  opera,  he  damned 
veil  did  in  life. 

Zav  and  I  also  shared  a  quality  of 
>ehavior  which  is  described  by  the 
vord,  in  the  language  of  our  families, 
•avzak.  This  word  calls  for  a  small  por- 
ion  of  definition:  to  begin  with,  it  is 
lot  an  Armenian  word,  it  is  Turkish, 
>ut  in  our  family  it  ceased  being  Turk- 
sh  and  not  only  became  Armenian,  it 
>ecame  Saroyan,  it  became  Zav's  word, 
md  my  word,  and  we  used  it  and  we 
Jiew  what  it  meant,  for  it  was  placed 
.pon  us  by  our  elders  to  describe  the 
tyle  with  which  we  refused  to  take 
nything  too  seriously,  all  the  while 
aking  nothing  at  all  less  than  totally 
eriously,  if  you  can  guess  about  that 
eeming  contradiction. 
The  Turks  pronounce  the  word 
earer  to  zevzek  than  our  zaavzaak,  but 
lat  is  also  the  way  languages  touch 
pon  one  another  and  stay  alive  and 
re  given  new  vitality. 

An  example  of  zavzak  behavior  and 
tyle  might  be  this:  the  son  of  a  pom- 
ous  man  of  wealth  has  come  to  Emer- 
nt  an  School  in  neat  expensive  shoes 
n  I  'hile  the  rest  of  us  are  barefooted. 
Une  ot  us  says  to  him,    Uot  your 
loes  on?" 
S  That's  all. 

That  constitutes  the  style  of  being 


The  boy  with  the  shoes  on  his  feet, 
irely  innocent  enough,  may  not  even 
ispect  that  he  is  being  ridiculed,  and 
i  may  smile  shyly,  whereupon  the 


barefooted  boy  says,  "Your  father's 
got  money,  has  he?" 

If  the  boy  also  accepts  this  remark, 
he  is  told,  "You  live  in  a  fine  house?" 

And  then,  "Among  your  ancestors 
are  kings?" 

And  on  and  on  until  the  son  of  the 
rich  man  begins  to  suspect  that  he  is 
being  slowly  trussed  and  put  over  a 
fire  for  roasting. 

But  the  range  of  zavzak  behavior  is 
great,  and  the  game  has  unlimited  vari- 
ation and  subtlety.  It  is  never  so  amus- 
ing as  when  two  experts,  such  as  Zav 
and  myself,  belittle  one  another  po- 
litely. 

It  is  health-giving,  of  course,  and  if 
nothing  else  causes  laughter,  and  pre- 
vents the  need  of  the  hired  help  of  a 
psychiatrist — something  no  Saroyan 
would  permit  because  it  would  seem  a 
foolish  bargain  to  pay  money  to  some- 
body just  to  listen  to  an  hour  of  comic 
talk.  A  Saroyan  would  say  to  the  psy- 
choanalyst, "Got  your  notebook?"  The 
game  would  be  on,  and  the  racket 
would  be  shot. 

The  order  of  the  kids  of  Armenak 
Saroyan  and  his  bride,  Takoohi  Saroy- 
an, was  Cosette,  1899,  named  after  the 
girl  in  Les  Miserables,  of  course,  read 
by  my  father,  totally  unknown  to  my 
mother;  Zabel,  from  Isabelle,  most 
likely,  but  called  by  all  of  us  Zabe, 
1902;  Henry,  1905;  and  myself,  1908. 

Siblings  fight  it  out,  and  why 
shouldn't  they,  everybody  is  unique, 
and  so  impossible:  thus,  Zabe  and  I 
got  along  reasonably  well,  and  Cosette 
and  Henry  seemed  to  understand  one 
another. 

Zabe  certainly  took  my  side  in  dis- 
putes. When  the  going  was  very  bad 
for  me  and  I  was  trying  to  improve 
matters  by  petty  gambling  on  Third 
Street  in  San  Francisco,  at  Breen's 
Rummy  Parlor,  and  at  the  Kentucky 
Club,  and  at  the  Barrel  House,  and  I 
was  sweating  out  not  making  any  sense 
at  all,  or  having  any  luck  worth  a 
damn,  I  walked  from  348  Carl  Street 
in  San  Francisco  one  night  to  Zabe's 
house  on  Fourteenth  Avenue  in  San 
Francisco,  walked  very  slowly  after  a 
full  day  of  gambling  and  not  winning 
more  than  a  quarter  now  and  then,  on- 
ly to  lose  it  back,  and  finally  not  having 
a  nickel  for  carfare,  to  get  home  for  a 
meal  of  bulgur  pilaf  with  yogurt. 

Zabe  had  heard  from  the  rest  of  the 
family  that  I  was  gambling,  and  she 
had  probably  been  instructed  to  use  her 


good  influence,  to  the  end  that  I  would 
find  a  job  and  start  making  sense. 

Instead  of  giving  me  a  bad  time, 
however,  Zabe  placed  a  silver  dollar  in 
my  hand,  and  then  asked  me  to  sit 
down  at  the  kitchen  table  with  her  fam- 
ily and  have  some  coffee  and  home- 
made apple  pie. 

That  was  a  big  event  in  my  life  at 
that  time,  and  ever  after. 


ZEVART  IS  A  WORD  as 
well  as  a  girl's  name:  the  word  means 
blithe,  sunny,  wholesome,  and  in  a 
sense  surely  it  may  be  said  that  it 
means  rosy,  for  the  Armenian  word 
for  rose  is  vart. 

Not  everybody  is  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  blithe  nature,  but  whoever  has 
it  can  also  have  all  of  the  black  rage 
that  the  soul  knows  and  still  somehow 
soon  enough  be  equal  to  quiet  accept- 
ance, resignation,  the  will,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  move  along — in  light  rather  than 
in  darkness.  Finally,  zarmonk:  it  means 
wonder. 

It  is  an  important  Armenian  word, 
both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it.  One 
experiences  zarmonk  by  both  the  un- 
accountably good  and  magnificent,  and 
the  unbelievably  bad  and  destructive: 
the  same  astonishment,  the  same  won- 
der, the  same  disbelief  applies  to  all 
opposites.  I  like  that.  If  you  love  the 
sun,  you  know  zarmonk;  if  you  hate 
evil,  you  experience  zarmonk. 

The  sun  is  wonderful,  but,  in  anoth- 
er way,  so  is  evil. 

Someday  perhaps  I  will  write  about 
zahlah,  a  very  special  word,  even  to  an 
illiterate  of  Armenian,  Turkish,  Kurd- 
ish, Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  all  languages 
excepting  possibly  English.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  pain  that  comes  from  being 
nagged.  □ 
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Kates:  $1.10  per  word,  ten-word  minimum.  10% 
discount  for  six  insertions;  20%  discount  for 
twelve  insertions.  There  is  a  $2  charge  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  category  which  does  not  already 
appear  on  the  classified  pages. 

Prepayment  is  required  on  all  classified  adver- 
tising. Telephone  numbers  count  as  two  words, 
as  do  box  numbers.  ZIP  Codes  count  as  one  word. 

The  closing  for  classified  copy  is  the  eighth  of 
the  month  two  months  prior  to  issue  date.  Please 
include  street  address. 

Harper's  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  copy 
deemed  inappropriate  for  its  readers. 

TRAVEL 

Explore  Polynesia — Unique  expeditions  visit  un- 
spoiled traditional  villages,  meeting  Pacific  Island- 
ers in  their  own  environment.  UTA  French  Air- 
lines, PO  Box  9000,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91406,  or 
Goodman's  GoodTravel  Tours,  Dept.  HM,  Box 

2866,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618.  

Roam  the  world  by  freighter.  Deluxe  accommo- 
dations. Cheaper  than  staying  home!  TravLtips, 
163-09  XAI  Depot.  Flushing,  N.Y.  11358. 
Dajtrips  in  Europe  for  adventurous  travelers!  Visit 
fascinating  places  at  low-cost  using  our  unique 
travel  guides.  For  free  information  write  Great 
Trips,  Box  5199-H,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
Educational  adventure  worldwide  in  natural  his- 
tory, anthropology,  nature  photography.  Small 
groups,  expert  lea:,  Miip.  For  information,  write: 
Nature  Expeditions  International,  Dept.  H,  599 
College  Ave  .  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94306. 
All  roads  lead  lo  Sri  Lanka — Independent  tours  to 
Ceylon  via  North  or  South  Pacific  or  Atlantic 
using  chauffeured  private-car  sightseeing.  Write 
Murphey  Travel.  552  Lincoln,  Winnetka,  III.  60093. 
RESORTS 

The  Wigwam— Litchfield  Park  85340.  Great  Ari- 
zona  Holidays:  7  days/6  nights,  $299.50  per  per- 
son including  room,  all  breakfasts,  dinners,  airport 
transfers,  and  choice  of  green  fees  on  3  courses, 
tennis,  or  riding.  Mobil  5-Star  Resort,  private 
Country  Club  atmosphere,  nightly  entertainment 
and  dinner-dancing.  15  miles  from  Phoenix.  Write 
Dept.  C  or  call  (602)  935-3811  for  reservations 
and  information. 

REAL  ESTATE 
Government  lands  .  .  .  from  $7.50/acre!  Homesites, 
farming,    vacationing,    investment  opportunities! 
"Government  Land  Buyer's  Guide"  plus  nation- 
wide listing— $2.  Surplus  Lands,  Box  19107-HY, 

Washington,  D.C.  20036.  

Moving  to  Cleveland?  Suburban  living,  superior 
schools,  near  universities,  attractive,  integrated 
neighborhoods.  Shaker  Heights  Housing,  3380 
Lee  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio  44120.  (216) 
751-2155. 

VACATIONS  ~ 
Tobago  cottages — All  sizes,  locations,  and  rental 
rates.  Cottage  Owners  Association,  Box  194, 
Scarborough,  Tobago,  W.I. 

Jamaica — Beachfront  villa,  tennis,  surf/snorkel, 
friendly  fishing  village.  Staffed,  from  $270.  Pic- 
tures:  Noel,    141-H  Ridgefield,   Hartford,  Conn. 

06112.   

Swap  hi,,  ;-orarily.  Worldwide  listings  in- 

clude idyllic  rentals.  Inquiline,  Box  208H,  Kato- 
nsh,  N.Y.  10536. 

GOURMET 

Desserts!  Desserts  Desserts!  64-page  illustrated 
cookbook  of  confections  from  Southern  kitchens. 
$3.  9  Ackerman  Ave.,  Emerson,  N.J.  07630. 
Old  Bermuda  Recipes.  Authentic,  island  delights. 
History  included.  $2.  Paramount  Press,  248  E. 
71st  St.,  N.Y.C.  10021. 

Save  your  money.  Simple  Instant  Breakfast  recipe 
saves  you  50%  over  packaged.  Magic  energy  in- 
gredient. More  vitamins.  $2.  SASE,  please.  Village 
Store,  P.O.  Box  575,  Hawaii  96730. 
Secrets:  Four  recipes  from  a  popular  host.  Lus- 
cious  appetizer,  soup,  enuee,  dessert.  SASE  and 
$2  to  P.O.  Bex  239,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22902. 
Chili  'n'  Chowder.  World's  most  scrumptious  chili 
con  carne  and  clam  chowder  dinner  recipes  (2). 
SASE— Christian,   Box  6585,   San   Diego,  Calif. 

92106.  

Sukiyaki:  Korean  barbecue  beef,  or  chop  suey 
recipes,  $1.50  each.  Csone,  P.O.  Box  804,  Hicks- 
ville,  N.Y.  11801. 


19  tantalizing  recipes  plus  six-ounce  bottles  of  the 
original  Lindy's  Taco  Sauce.  Send  $6.  Lindy's 
1571  West  5th  St.,  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  92402. 
We  pay  postage. 

Old  family  recipes  for  delicious  gravies.  Send  $1, 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Chef  Delano, 
P.O.  Box  1194,  Zephyrhills,  Fla.  33599. 
Mysterious  Moroccan  mekla.  SASE,  $1.  Rick,  16 

Khemisset,  Rabat,  Morocco. 

Knead  only  once  homemade  bread  recipe,  $1.  Tina, 
12600  Waverly  PI.,  Bowie,  Md.  20715. 
Delicious,    nutritional    peanut-butter    candy!  $1, 
SASE.    K.R.E.P.,    2206    Chamberlain,  Madison, 

Wis.  53705.  

The  Chili  Lover's  Handbook:  120  pages  of  history, 
facts,  spices,  fun,  and  40  delicious  chili  recipes. 
$4.25,  two  for  $7.50.  Jack  Arnold,  7426-H  Carlotta, 

San  Diego,  Calif.  92120.  

Make  your  own  cheese  at  home:  favorite  hard  and 
soft  varieties.  No  special  equipment  needed.  Step- 
by-step  instructions:  $2.  Good  Living  Ideas,  2564 
Buena  Vista,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94708. 
French  bread  pans  with  recipe.  Two  double  pans 
$5.95,  $1.75  postage  and  handling.  18x5  aluminum. 
Kitchen  Port,  Inc.,  Dept.  H,  415  N.  Fifth  Ave., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104.  

Old-world  apple-strudel  recipe.  SASE,  $1  to  Koch, 
Brittingstrasse  26,  Regensburg  8400,  West  Ger- 
many. 

Healthy  snacks — Six  recipes  for  delicious  sugarless 
cookies.  $1.50  to  Cookies,  Box  152,  Leonia,  N.J. 

07605.  

All  proceeds  support  ERA.  Send  $2  (or  more)  for 
ERA  bread  recipe.  Box  297,  Chico,  Calif.  95926. 
Vermont  maple  syrup — Grade  A-pure,  natural, 
delicious — No  additives  whatsoever — Recipes  in- 
cluded. Gallon,  $21.75;  half-gallon,  $13;  quart, 
$7.75  ppd.  (Florida,  west  of  Mississippi  add  $2/ 
gallon,  $1.50/half-gallon,  $l/quart).  Gift  orders 
handled  promptly.  From  Vermont,  Inc.,  R.D.#2, 
Ames  Hill,  Box  A-7HP,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
05301. 

Peg's  delightful  homemade  pizza.  Everything  from 
s„uce  to  crust.  $1.  Box  72,  Killbuck,  N.Y. 
Healthy  carrot  bread:  high  fiber  sweetened  with 
honey.  Creamy  cheese  frosting.  Send  $1  and 
stamped,  addressed  envelope.  L.  Hogan,  4500  19th, 
#535.  Boulder,  Colo.  80302. 

Multi-vegetable  hot  dinner  casserole  recipes.  All 
my  own  to  you.  $1  and  SASE  to  Mrs.  Finch,  Box 

10,  Carmi,  111.  62821.  

Turkish  delights  yogurt  recipes.  $2  to  Betsy  Gelle, 
727  Colwell  Rd.,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081. 
Holiday  pies  like  grandma  made.  Mincemeat,  cran- 
berry, citron,  pumpkin,  more.  9  recipes,  $2,  SASE. 

Box  137C,  Edison,  N.J.  08817.  

Winemakers'  kit — free  illustrated  catalogue  of 
yeast  equipment.  Write:  Semplex,  Box  12276-T, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55412. 

Delicious  chicken  recipes.  Send  $1  and  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  to  Gourmet,   Box  1037, 

Ballwin,  Mo.  63011.  

Exciting  Florida  recipes  booklet,  $2.  Bellco,  Box 
4243-H,  Lantana,  Fla.  33462. 
Venison  recipes  family  tested  for  20  years.  Send 
$2:   Dept.   210,   1509  Radisson  Rd.,  Crookston, 

Minn.  56716.  

African  insect  delicacies.  For  recipes  send  $2 
plus  self-addressed  envelope  by  foreign  air  mail 
to:  M.  Wapensky,  Box  546,  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 
Holiday  goodies — for  year-round  enjoyment.  Can- 
dy, cookies,  six  yummy  recipes,  $2.  Elena,  Box 

3303.  Enid.  Okla.  73701.  

3  great  eggplant  recipes.  Send  $2  to  Eggplant, 
1649  Glenmont,  Cleveland  Hts..  Ohio  44118. 
Delicious  homemade  soup.  Recipe,  $1  and  SASE. 
Soup,  Box  95,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  44221. 
Chinese-food  lovers!  Become  a  charter  subscriber 
to  the  bimonthly  newsletter  "Wok  Talk."  Con- 
tains menus,  recipes,  cooking  tips,  photos — in- 
formation and  inspiration.  Plus,  mail-order  shop- 
ping list  of  hard-to-find  Chinese  canned  goods, 
dried  and  preserved  foods,  spices,  condiments, 
teas,  and  cooking  equipment.  Subscribe  now.  One 
year  just  $5.  Send  check  or  money  order  to: 
The  Chinese  Grocer,  Dept.  AAA,  209  Post  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 


Grandma's  Crunch,  better  than  English  toffee  < 
peanut  brittle.  Send  $1:  Dept.  B210,  1509  Radi 
son  Road,  Crookston,  Minn.  56716. 
The  ultimate  yummy  chocolate  mousse.  Quic 
Whipped.  Creamy.  Send  $1  and  SASE  to  Ton 

778-13th  St.,  Boulder,  Colo.  80302.  

Irish  pizza— Send  $1  and  SASE  to  Grace  Taylo 
2449  Shibley  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95125. 
Luscious   peach  marmalade — family   recipe.  $ 
SASE— Kay,  21   Neptune   Lane,  Levittown,  P 

19054.  

Gorgeous  gaudy  bean  salad.  Send  1,  SASE.  Erl 

599  Park,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  N2G  1P2.  

Christmas  (fruit)  cake — almond  paste,  royal  icit 
— traditional  English  recipe.  $2,  SASE.  Christm; 
Cake,  6825  West  Riverside  Way,  San  Jose,  Cali 

95129.  

Japanese  sukiyaki  recipes;  and  Korean  barbeci 
Kalbi,  spareribs,  $1.50  each.  Csone,  P.O.  Be 
804,  Hicksville,  N.Y.  11801. 
Smoked  salmon  4#.  Whole— $18.75  Half— $10.: 
postpaid.  Free  brochure  of  seafoods.  Hegg 
Hegg,  Boat  Haven,  Port  Angeles,  Wash.  98362. 
The  Gourmet  Recipe  Newsletter  .  .  .  three-reci] 
sampler,  $2.  Gourmet  Newsletter,  Box  523 1-H 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94705. 

Unusual   potato   recipes   (grandmother's):  Sou 

stew,  casserole.  Send  $2  plus  SASE  to  Fami 
Recipes,  Box  4351,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20904. 
Need  a  good  hamburger  recipe?  Send  $1  to  RB 
Enterprises,  Box  41603,  Sacto,  Calif.  95841. 
Coquilles  Saint-Jacques  and  other  succulent  she: 
fish  dishes.  Three  recipes,  $2.  Four  recipes,  su 
gested    total   meal   menus,    plus   surprise  ho 
d'oeuvre,  $5.50.  Check  or  MO  to  Mangia!  P.< 
Box  2192,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 
Shortcut  Gourmet  Cooking,  22  delicious  recip 
with  menus,  $2.  T-H  Publications,  Box  349-1 
Greenville,  Texas  75401. 

Homemade  pizza  and  lasagne  from  scratch.  Ev< 
the  dough  and  noodles.  Quick,  surprisingly  ea: 
but  truly  gourmet.  $1  plus  SASE  to:  Mrs.  J( 
DeLecce,  1121  Sutherland  Lane,  Capitola,  Call 

95010.  

Five  hors  d'oeuvre  recipes — Unique,  easy.  SAS] 
$1.25.  Mary,  906  Santa  Barbara,  Berkeley,  Cali 

94707.  

The  best  batter  for  fish  *n'  fowl.  $1  and  SASE  t 

M.  Gregory,  Rt.  7,  Caldwell,  Ind.  83605.  

Special  chicken  salad,  easy,  different,  $1,  SASE 
Chicken,  31  IE  Shawmont  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  P 

19128.  

Yankee  heirloom  recipe!  Sweet,  sour,  spicy  gre< 
tomato  preserve  complements  pork.  SASE,  $ 
Ouisie,  410  Grove  Ave.,  Barrington,  111.  60010. 
Family  treasures.  3  delicious  Christmas  desserl 
Ambrosia,  fudge  pudding,  ice-cream  croquettt 
$1,  SASE.  Treasures.  Box  212,  Putney,  Vt.  05346 
Authentic  Ukrainian  traditional  recipes.  Peroh 
(filled  dumplings — two  kinds),  Holubchi  (baki 
cabbage  rolls),  Borscht.  $2  each,  SASE.  Free 
lustrated  brochure.  Heirloom,  Box  218,  Wheele 

Oreg.  97147.  

 ARTS  &  CRAFTS  

Handpapermaklng  manual.  New  edition,  $5.! 
ppd.  Free  brochure.  Paper-Make,  Covington,  V 

24426.  

Hindpainted  Oriental  scroll.  Original,  signatui 
limited  quantity.  45"  long.  Silk  paneled,  $2 
Rice  paper,  $18.  To  Lee  48  Roundtree,  Piermor 

N.Y.  10968.  

 MUSIC  

Recorder  players — free  catalogue.  Largest  libra 
of  recorder  music  and  recorders.  Amster  Record 
Co.,  1624  Lavaca  St.,  Austin,  Texas  78701. 

 RECORDS  &  TAPES  

Rare  opera  tapes.  Over  3,000  on  reels  from  worl 
wide  sources.  Some  available  on  cassettes.  D 
tails:  Corry,  Box  1123,  Malibu,  Calif.  90265. 
Oldtime  radio  programs  on  quality  tapes.  Frc 
catalogue.  Carl  H.  Froelich,  Route  One,  Ne 

Freedom,  Pa.  17349.  

Records — tapes!!  Discounts  to  73%.  All  label 
no  purchase  obligations;  newsletter;  discount  di 
idend  certificates.  100%  guarantees.  Free  detail 
Discount  Music  Club,  650  Main  St.,  Dept.  3 
1177,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801. 
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TOYS  &  GAMES 


Noncompetitive  games  for  home,  school,  church. 
[  Play  ogethtr,  not  against  each  other.  Free  cat- 
,  I  Uogn     Family  Pastimes  (HR)  RR4,  Perth,  Ont., 

Canaua  K7H  3C6.   

I  Sori'l  lie  bored  on  long  cups.  Verbal  Games.  Play 
lis  you  ride.  $2.  TEMPO.  Box  150,  Brice,  Ohio 

[J  13109  

i  $  1  for  your  surprise.  Bulls  Magic,  Box  143, 
i  Baltimore,  Mich.  48047. 


>enfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus, 

I  127-H  15th  St.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005.  

I  SCHOOLS 

j  imiue  college  in  Mexico.  Institute)  Allende — full 
indergraduate,  graduate,  and  noncredit  programs 

i  d  English.  Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
tudies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A.  approval, 
"erpetual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living.  Mexico's 
nost  dutiful  town.  Free  prospectus.  Instituto 
UK        Box  H.  San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato, 

feXK   

□tentative  Ph.D.  program.  Apply  your  knowledge 
nd  abilities  toward  goals  that  are  personally 
Kani'-i-'ful  and  socially  significant.  Walden  Uni- 
ersn>  offers  its  nationwide  network  of  recognized 
Solars  in  support  of  the  full-time  professional's 
Moral  objectives.  Choice  of  Eastern  or  Western 
ampus.  For  catalogue  write  to:  Walden  Univer- 
ity.  Room  H,  801  Anchor  Rode  Drive,  Naples, 
la.  33940. 


toctorates:  one-month  residency.  Total  time, 
lduding  dissertation  project,  is  usually  one  year, 
v'rite:  Director,  Institute  for  Innovation,  South- 
astern  University,  University  Center,  Box  2473, 
lyrtle  Beach,  S.C.  29577. 


BOOKS 


0%  discount,  paperbacks,  hardbacks.  DESTINY, 

ox  366-55.  Round  Lake,  111.  60073.  

ook  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Paperbacks 
r  hard  covers.  250  copies  up.  Free  catalogue 
nd  price  list,  Adams  Press,  Dept.  H,  30  W. 
Vashington,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 
lame  the  book — we'll  get  it!  Free  search  service. 
HICAGO  BOOK  MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago 

leights,  111.  60411.  Est.  1948.  

earch  Service.  All  books.  Send  wants.  Bookdeal- 
-.  39  N.  Browning  Ave.,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 


PUBLISHER'S  OVERSTOCKS, 

remainders,  imports  and  reprints  on  all  subjects, 
art,  history,  biography,  fiction,  etc.,  2.000 
titles!  If  you  buy  books  you  really  should  see 
cur  big  catalog.  Write  today  for  a  free  copy: 

Hamilton,  30-6  Chambers,  Danbury ,  Ct  06810 


,    ook  searching:  all  subjects.  REGENT  HOUSE. 
'  j  18  N.  Roselake,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90026. 
ooks  located  without  obligation.   Large  stock. 
~~\  ree  catalogues.  State  interests.  Coleman  Book 
—|  Dcators,  257-C  East  Market  St.,  Long  Beach, 

m  alif.  90805.  

|  ut-of-print  books  located.  Send  in  title,  author: 
— I  ree  Search  Service,  41  Union  Square  W.,  N.Y.C. 

1003.  

K',t  i  ros — 4  volumes,  excellent.  $400.  M.  Grant,  215 
'all.  Fort  Bragg,  Calif.  95437. 


~~"  ilected  new  first  editions.  50%  and  more  off 
—  |  lblisher's  original  price.  Hardbound  introductory 
)B" '  >ok,  newsletter,  and  price  list,  $2.  First  Editions 
>*l  united,  41  Park  Ave.,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
—I  0SO- 

|  1%  off  all  current  hardcover  best-sellers.  Avail- 
s' 'le  with  our  unique  shared-purchase  concept.  Join 
r>'  e  avant-garde  readers  now!  Why  wait  for  the 

'!  ore  expensive  paperbacks?  Free  brochure.  Share 
,rj  Bestseller®,  Box  205,  Brighton,  Ontario,  Can- 
,.     la.  Money-back  guarantee. 


LITERARY  INTERESTS 


r  poetry  published  free:  Write:  Publishers, 
3455-H,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37917. 


»k  publishing — manuscripts  and  inquiries  invit- 
Fiction,  nonfiction,  and  poetry.  Free  Authors' 

ide  to  Publication.  Write  Dorrance  &  Compa- 
Dept.  F,  35  Cricket  Terrace,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


anning  to  mote  to  Florida?  Helpful,  informative 
ta,  $2.  Calwood,  Box  171,  Sebring,  Fla.  33870. 


PUBLICATIONS 


11,000  one-line  jokes  for  speakers,  $10.  Comedy 
catalogue  free  on  request.  Edmund  Orrin.  41171-H 
Grove  Place,  Madera,  Calif.  93637. 


"Unquestionably,  our  most  stolen  magazine,"  says 

Thorn  Egger,  cabin  attendant,  Northwest  Orient 


pn: 


covered  nature  in  this  last  great  frontier  A  su- 
perb gift  for  all  year.  Special  introductory  offer: 
Save  $6.15.  One  year— 10  issues— $S  *5  (news- 
stand, $15).  Foreign  add  $2  Immediate  complete 
refund  if  unsatisfied.  Allow  6  weeks.  Pacific 
Search,  Dept.  HP,  Box  593.  Seattle,  Wash  98111. 


Nutrition  and  special  diet  helpletter.  Monthly: 
nutrition  facts,  questions  answered,  recipes,  diet- 
ing techniques,  etc.  $10  annually.  Refund  if  dis- 
satisfied. Subscribe:  Marion  Noland,  Registered 
Dietitian,  Route  2,  Box  108-A,  Blue  Springs,  Mo. 
64015. 

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  ~ 
Worldwide  English  newspapers.  65  countries! 
Sampler:  Eight  countries— $3.98.  Free  brochure. 
Multinewspapers,  Box  DE-7,  Dana  Point.  Calif. 
92629. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 
Looking  for  a  publisher?   Learn  how  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  disi  ibuted. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  P.^s,  516 

W.  34th  St.,  New  York  10001.  

Professional  editing,  typing,  revising.  Marye 
Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91105. 
Be  alive  at  last:  T.ip  your  true  potential  .  .  foi 
increased  mind  power,  easier  relaxation.  Rapid 
results  assured.  Full  details  free.  Life  Dynamics, 
2935  Chillon  Way,   P.O.   Box  418-KJZ,  Laguna 

Beach,  Calif.  92652.  

Library  research,  editing,  writing — scholarly,  com- 
prehensive. Research  Group.  Box  3,  North  White 
Plains,  N.Y.  10603. 

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  authors 
in  a  complete,  reliable  publishing  program:  pub- 
licity, advertising,  promotion,  beautiful  books.  All 
subjects  invited.  Send  for  fact-filled  booklet  and 
free    manuscript    report.    Carlton    Press,  Dept. 

HZW,  84  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.  10011.  

Editing,  revising.  Sally  R.  Hayashi,  5342  N.  Win- 
throp,  Chicago  60640. 

Who's  No.  1??  Compare  Writers  Unlimited  to 
any  firm  for  all  services.  Professional  team.  Box 
#4391.  Washington,  D.C.  20012.  (202)  723-1715. 
Research,  writing,  editing — professional,  scholar- 
ly, literary.  Original  work — expert,  confidential, 
prompt.  Research  Unlimited,  Box  3000,  Dayton, 

Wash.  99328.  Telephone:  (509)  382-2545.  

Academic  research — all  subjects.  Send  for  free 
catalogue  of  7,000  topics.  Original  research  also 
available.  11322  Idaho,  #206-K,  LA,  Calif.  90025. 

(213)  477-8474.  

 INSTRUCTION  

Stammering/stuttering  overcome  by  my  method. 
Send  for  details.  Lewis,  Box  276-H8,  Miami,  Fla. 

33138.  

Magnetize  your  voice.  Famous  Flood  Speech 
Method  used  by  actors  and  announcers  now  avail- 
able on  cassettes.  Introductory  lesson  includes 
basic   technique.   $3.95.    Flood   Speech  Method, 

P.O.  Box  575,  Kaaawa,  Hawaii  96730.  

Problem  pets? — problem-solving!  $2  each  inquiry, 
SASE  to  Eremarck  Enterprises,  6410  Old  Ranch 

Rd.,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  80908.  

Gurdjieff's  esoteric  Fourth  Way.  Free  info/guid- 
ance/exchange through  mail.  G.P.O.  Box  1894, 

N.Y.C.  10001.  

 MERCHANDISE  

Address  labels.  1,000  gummed,  two-color,  includ- 
ing zip  code.  $1.25  ppd.  David  Hughes,  O.C.  Mail- 

room,  Box  1460,  Oberlin,  Ohio  44074.  

Decorate  with  personal  photoposters,  color  or  B-W. 
"janda"  H,  Box  1586,  Arlington,  Va.  22210. 


UNUSUAL  GIFTS 


400-year  calendar.  1753-2152.  Research  history, 
birthdays,  the  Future!  $3.  Pinehurst  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  2347,  Orlando,  Fla.  32802. 


Everybody's  Medical  Guide!  Hard-covered  replica 
from  Victorian  England.  Sections:  Ague,  Apo- 
plexy, Chilblains,  Dropsy,  Gumboil,  King's  Evil, 
and  more.  Invalid  diets  and  drinks,  e.g.:  beef  tea, 
caudle,  posset.  Health  suggestions  from  1875. 
Doctors'  fees.  $7  postage  paid;  Everybody's  Book, 
Box  425,  Flowery  Branch,  Ga.  30542. 


Your  child's  portrait  in  ceramic  sculpture.  Beau- 
tiful, affordable.  For  details  send  stamped  en- 
velope:  Ardman,   PO  Box  972,   Ashland,  Oreg. 

97520. 


Shanti.  the  game  of  lasting  peace.  Set  includes 
hand-silk-screened  playing  cloth,  carved  Indian 
markers,  drawstring  pouch.  Cooperative,  medita- 
tive, enj-  yed  by  all  ages.  $12.95.  Kanthaka  Press, 

Box  696    'liookline  Village,  Mass.  02147.  

I  in.,  it.  uses  eggs  to  create  delightful  home 

learnu.,-  ivities.  64-page  illustrated  Mommy,  an 
Egg,  ann  i  introduces  77  basic  concepts  for  chil- 
dren pr,  ol  to  grade  3.  $2.49  to  Educational 
Creatk  pt.  H.  P.O.  Box  33696,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sundry  -       nn  R.  Rhoads,  2908  S.  4th  St.,  Terre 

Haute,  lnu.  47802. 


Personalized  oil-painting  portraits.  16"x20".  With- 
out frame.  $60;  only  two  figures,  $80;  three  fig- 
ures, $95  Other  sizes  available.  Send  color  photo 
descriptions  with  money  order  or  bank's  cashier's 
check  m;i  hi  registered  to  Shinmin-Kim,  C.P.O. 
Box  *6<j  Seoul,  Korea.  Delivery,  30  days.  Satis- 
factio  "laranteed. 

SPECIALTY  ITEMS 
Con.  n  Delight.  For  genuine  African  money 

po,,  .irginity  dance,  plus  explanation,  send 

$3,  Jressed,    stamped    envelope.  Balmar, 

Box  Atlanta,  Ga.  30333. 

Greeni  in  your  window.  Holds  up  to  50  plants. 
Costs  $10.  For  all  climates.  For  plans  send 

$1.50  jieenhouse,  Box  485,  Cortland.  N.Y. 
1304a 

Scarabs  (sacred  Egyptian  beetle)  stone  carved; 
scarab  jewelry.  Free  brochure.  Ragsdale,  186  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10010. 


Pencil  collectors!  Limited  edition  "Harby"  pencil 
is  world's  most  exclusive  and  distinctive  pencil. 
Each  "Harby"  is  individually  numbered  and  can 
be  registered  with  the  Harby  Pencil  Central  Di- 
rectory. Includes  informative  booklet.  Send  $3.50 
to  Harby,  Box  198,  Mountaintop,  Pa.  18707. 
Communicate,  Distinctive  personalized  stationery. 
$6.75.  Corey,  Box  113,  Burtonsville,  Md.  20730. 
Old  railroad  and  mining  stock  certificates,  50  to 
100  years  old.  Beautiful  engravings  and  vignettes. 
All  genuine.  Send  $1  for  list,  refundable  with 
order.  AmRic,  1626  E.  McDowell  Rd.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85006. 

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 


Jeeps— $59.30!— Cars— $33.50!— 200,000  items!— 
Government  surplus — most  comprehensive  direc- 
tory available  tells  how,  where  to  buy— YOUR 
AREA — $2 — Moneyback  guarantee.  Government 
Information  Services,  Department  Rl  I ,  Box  99249, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109  (433  California). 


BUSINESS  INFORMATION 


New    luxury    car    without    cost!    Free  details. 
CODEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo,  Ohio  43614. 
Start  your  own  business!  Unique  Course!  Easy 
steps  explained— Stull  Company,  Box  5470-HM, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

Make  money  clipping  newspaper  items.  $2-$10 
each.    Free   details.    Clippings,    Box  10344-H6B, 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94303.  

$1,000  monthly  possible!  Mailing  commission  let- 
ters Information — free.  Opportunities,  Box  721- 
HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 

$25  daily  possible  stuffing  envelopes!  Details 
free.  Service,  Box  715-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563. 
Import-export  opportunity,  profitable  worldwide, 
mail-order  business  from  home,  without  capital 
or  travel  abroad.  We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  ex- 
amination. Experience  unnecessary.  Free  report. 
Mellinger,  Dept.  E102B.  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

91367.  '  

How  to  read  a  balance  sheet.  For  a  company  di- 
rector's simple  explanation,  send  $3  to  Mini-Tech 
Publication   (53),   P.O.   Box   216,   Richford,  Vt. 

05476.  

Car  costs — Actual  dealer  invoice  cost  on  any  car 
— $2;  three  for  $3.  Most  dealers  will  take  so 
much  over  invoice.  Car  Costs,  2611  Thompson, 
Ventura,  Calif.  93003. 

How  to  earn  big  fees — within  days!!  Teachers! 
Engineers!  Mathematicians!  Scientists!  .  .  .  Spare- 
time  profession  utilizes  your  skills  .  .  .  indepen- 
dence .  .  .  without  investment  or  risk!  .  .  .  Free 
details.  ASI,  Box  365-S,  Commack,  N.Y.  11725. 
Big  mail-order  profits!  Long  SASE.  Devney,  Box 
108,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio  44663. 


Open  foreign  bank  account  for  $10.  Name  the 
currency,  country,  or  bank.  Strictly  confidential. 
Mail  inquiries:  Burton  Securities,  506  St.  Francis 
Rd..  Baltimore,  Md.  21204. 

Make  Money  with  Your  Camera — Booklet  tells  in 
plain  English  how  to  turn  your  hobby  into  cash. 
Send  $3  to  PhotoPress,  P.O.  Box  56H,  Lamesa, 

Texas  79331.  

Sell  your  advice.  Learn  how  to  start,  operate, 
promote  consulting  business.  Hamilton,  Dept.  ri- 
ll, Box  88043,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46208. 
$100  to  $150  daily  to  start  mailing  circulars.  Send 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  "Opportunities 
Unlimited,"  P.O.  Box  8415,  Pembroke  Pines,  Fla. 

33024.  

Homeworkers!  Stuff  envelopes,  $500/thousand. 
Write:  Financial-1112,  Route  6,  Box  298,  North- 

port,  Ala.  35476.  

$500  weekly!  Immediate  home  income  stuffing 
envelopes.  Free  supplies!  Guaranteed!  Send  two 
stamps.   ALCO,    B19110-HpN.    Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

89119.  

Interested  in  owning  a  franchise? — business  of  your 
own,  or  full-  or  part-time  money-making  oppor- 
tunities? Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
for  free  five-month  subscription  to  Salesman's 
Opportunity  Magazine,  Dept.  947,  1460  Hancock 
Center,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

Homework!  Big  money  addressing,  mailing  en- 
velopes. Exciting  offer  10?.  Linco,  Dept.  HRP, 
3636  Peterson,  Chicago,  111.  60659. 
Finance  your  projects  with  government  and 
foundation  grants.  Be  president  of  your  own 
nonprofit  corporation.  Free  details,  TOU,  432H 
PCH,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 
Old  tuiks  .md  bonds  researched  for  current 
value.  Write  S&B  Search,  165  SW  97th,  Portland, 

Oreg.  97225.  

EMPLOYMENT  INFORMATION 
Australia,  New  Zealand  want  you!!!  50,000  jobs! 
Paid    Transportation!     Latest    information  and 
forms   $2.    Austco,    Box    8489-H,    Long  Beach, 
Calif.  90808. 

Men!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  foreign. 
Guide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049,  Port 
Angeles,  Wash.  98362. 

Overseas  jobs — now  hiring,  103  countries,  all  oc- 
cupations, high  pay,  free  transportation,  tax  ben- 
efits. Latest  computerized  reports — $2  TRANS- 
WORLD,    International    Airport,    Box  90802-H, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90009.  

Career  guidance  provided  with  free,  easy-to- 
answer  questionnaire.  Write  Holliswood,  Box  444, 
Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y.  11365. 

Careers  in  broadcasting.  Advice  from  the  pros. 
Special  Report,  $3.  Media  West,  E.  302  -  26th, 
Spokane,  Wash.  99203. 

Travel!  Foreign  ships!  Good  pay!  No  experience. 
Men/women.  Adventures  abroad.  Work.  Study. 
Stamped  long  envelope.  Globetrotter,  Box  1266- 

HMD,  Kansas  City  64141.  

Teach  in  Canada  .  .  .  Directory — all  school  boards 
and  contacts  .  .  .  $3 — J.  Ricord,  71  Lafonde,  St. 
Albert,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Need  moncv?  Help  us  stuff  envelopes.  $350  per 
1,000.  Guaranteed  and  proven!  Don't  be  fooled  by 
similar  offers.  We  need  immediate  help!  For 
complete  details,  send  self-addressed  stamped  en- 
velope  to,    Enveloping,    Box    10199,  Milwaukee, 

Wis.  53210.  

Substantial  Austrian  oension!  Refugees  airmail  S 
10.75:  Stern,  Postfach  279,  A  -  1033  Wien, 
Austria. 

Be  Prepared — Always.  Practical  step-by-step  Guide 
to  instant  Job  Searching.  Lafayette  Aims,  210 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10010. 

Overseas — All  occupations!  Worldwide  directory 
plus  complete  information — $2.  Opportunities.  Box 

19107-HY,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  

OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES 
Overseas  opportunities  .  .  .  $10,000-$50,000-f-.  Free 
information!  Employment  International.  Box  29217- 
HY,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 
Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Europe,  etc.  Construction,  Sales,  Engineers,  Cler- 
ical, etc.  $8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For 
employment  information  write  Overseas  Employ- 

ment,  Box  101 1H,  Boston,  Mass.  02103.  

Jobs  overseas  .  .  .  (Including  Alaska).  Free  details. 
Wages,  Countries,  How  to  Apply.  Global  Em- 
ployment. Box  808-H,  National  City,  Calif.  92050. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  New  Information:  Dept. 
HM  22,  R.D.  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 


THERAPY 


The  Boston  Center — offering  the  primal  process. 
Staff  did  their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
Write  300  Boston  Post  Road,  Wayland,  Mass. 
01778  or  call  (617)  358-7410. 

PREGNANT  POSSIBILITIES  ~ 
Undifferentiated  global  psychoplasm  seeks  power, 
stimulation,  information.  Unusual.  Details  25</ 
and  stamp:  Cortex,  24  Collingswood,  New  City, 
N.Y.  10956. 

EXAM  PREPARATION 


Failed  your  last  exam?  Do  not  despair!  "Exam 
Tips"  1977  Edition,  $2  postpaid.  Etzer  Blanc, 
P.O.  Box  341-H,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11216. 


UNIQUE  T-SHIRTS 


Carpe  Diem  T-shirts.  S,  M,  L,  XL.  $7.  Cess,  2636 
North  Venice  Ave.,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85712. 
New!  Cultured  T-shirts.  Picasso,  Darwin,  Tolstoi, 
Einstein,  Jung,  Descartes,  Dylan  Thomas,  Anais 
Nin,  Anne  Sexton,  Henry  Miller,  Aaron  Copland, 
Kafka,  Rimbaud,  Hesse,  Bosch,  Escher,  Parrish, 
Klimt,  Keynes,  Ricardo,  Adam  Smith,  Veblen, 
Malthus,  Skinner,  Reich,  Perls,  Bartok,  Ives,  Va- 
rese,  Vivaldi,  Mahler,  Brontes,  Poe,  Verne,  Ayn 
Rand,  Melville,  Kerouac,  Wilde,  Orwell,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Blake,  Thoreau.  $6,  two  for  $11,  S,M,L,XL 
P.O.  Box  232-H,  Newton  Center,  Mass.  02159. 

HISTORICAL  T-SHIRTS 


Jung  Freud  Nietzsche  Wittgenstein  Plato 
Bertrand  Russell  Virginia  Woolt.  Emily 
Dickinson  George  Sand  Amelia  Earnart. 
James  Joyce  Mark  Twain  Bach  Beethoven 
Mahler  Mozart  Colette  Gertrude  Stem  GB 
Shaw  Marx  Mao  Ni|insky  Dostoevsky.  Poe. 

White  cotton  shirts.  sm(34-36)  medt38-40l 
lg(42-44l  x-lg(46-48)  $6  OOea  4/S20 
prices  postpaid  -  make  checks  payable  to 


DIETS 


Success  for  thousands.  Cassette  tape  and  registered 
dietitian's  revolutionary  new  idea  for  losing  weight. 
Send  $5.95  to  Diet  Teaching  Programs,  Dept. 
HG,  Box  18014,  Wichita,  Kans.  67218. 


LEATHER 


catalogue  of  bags,  briefcases,  vests,  i 
Great  gifts  for  men  and  women.  Send  50  cs 
to  Classics  in  Leather,  Box  294H,  W.  Stockbric 
Mass.  01266. 

WHOLESALE  JEWELRY 
Solid  14-karat  gold  and  silver  chains  from  II 
only.  Largest  selection  and  lowest  prices  due 
nationwide  mail  order.  We  guarantee  quality 
your  money  back.  Also  weeping  hearts,  diamt 
pendants,  gold  and  silver  bracelets,  plus  preci 
and  semiprecious  post  earrings,  beads  and  ca 
chons.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to  Bliss,  117  C 
itola  Ave.,  Capitola,  Calif.  95010. 


KITES 


Mcintosh  Superkite:  Unfold  from  hollow  c£ 
No  assembly.  No  running.  Launch  instantly, 
to  30-mile  wind.  Control  climb,  loop,  dive.  I 
monofilament  winder  forms  cane  handle.  SK 
ppd.  Lee  A.  Mcintosh.  314  42nd.  Everett.  W; 
98203. 


WALLPAPER 


Wallpapers  at  wholesale.  Wall  Tex,  Schumacl 
Sanitas,  United  Birge,  Strahan,  Stylex-Katzenb. 
Warren,  Fashion-Imperials-Murals.  All  fam 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  supply  all  brai 
Send  for  free  brochures  and  order  forms.  We 
UPS  or  postal  charges.  Shriber's,  3220  Brigr. 
Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212.  Phone  (412)  766-3: 


ANCESTORS 


Join  America's  hottest  trend.  Trace  your  an 
tors.  Challenging/rewarding.  Easy,  inexpensive 
includes  instructions,  guide  (bonus),  chart,  w( 
sheets,  two-foot  family-tree  poster.  $10  che 
money  order:  Root-Kit  Inc.,  Post  Box  156,  I 
falo,  N.Y.  14240. 

SPECIALTY  FOOD  GIFTS 
Natural  nibbles.  Unique  dried  fruit  and  nut  r 
Ten  3/4-pound  bags,  five  varieties,  $19.95.  Af 
cider  concentrate,  six  jugs  make  six  gallt 
$14.95.  Includes  shipping  if  prepaid.  Westwi 
Trading  Company,  Box  H,  421  East  Call,  Ta 
hassee,  Fla.  32301. 

TV  SCRIPT  WRITING 
Learn  script  writing.  New  publication  shows  h 
Free  details.  Astrocal  Dept.   16,   7471  Melrt 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90046. 
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"From  Forth  the  Fatal  Loins" 

The  title  is  a  quotation  from  the  prologue  to  Romeo  and  Juliet — "From  forth  th 
fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes  /A  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers  take  their  life" — whicl 
provides  the  clue  for  the  words  in  the  shaded  squares,  star-crossed  and  lovers 
appropriately  crossed.  The  other  four  pairs  of  lights,  equally  crossed,  are  romeo  am 
juliet,  Beatrice  and  dante,  tristan  and  Isolde,  and  Liz  and  DICK. 

Across:  1.  ci(H)te,  reversal;  4.  pop-in-jay;  8,  anagram;  10.  Co.-Co.;  11.  homonym 
12.  Ma-O;  13.  t(hr.)ill;  14.  F.-due(reversal);  15.  as-per-se;  16.  anagram;  20.  O  i 
anagram  of  suited;  21.  two  meanings:  25.  anagram;  27.  anagram;  28.  anagram;  2S 
G(r)eeks;  30.  uncle(an);  31.  sea-sons;  32.  s(tripper)-naked.  Down:  1.  hidden;  2 
T-ropes;  3.  hi(gh)-C.C.-up:  4.  p(a)e(a)ns;  5.  anagram;  6.  two  meanings;  7.  yell-ow 
bell-die(anagram):  9.  homophone;  12.  R.-or-rim,  reversal;  14.  fast-backs;  17.  see 
page;  18.  a(it)hes,  G-H-I;  19.  two  meanings;  22.  two  meanings;  23.  (A.C.)costs;  24 
(s)Eries;  25.  anagram  of  "boun(d)s";  26.  O.K.-A.M.  (reversal) 


PUZZLE 


5IXES  AND  SEVENS 


,  Richard  Maltby,  Jr.  (with  acknowledgments  to  Zander 
:  The  Listener) 


his  month's  instructions:  The  clues  to  words  of  six  and  seven 
Iters  are  grouped  separately.  Solvers  must  determine  where 
ich  answer  belongs  in  the  diagram,  using  the  answers  to  the 
imbered  clues  as  guides. 

All  answers  can  be  found  in  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dic- 
mary,  except  for  the  first  seven-letter  word,  which  is  in 

J  hambers  English  Dictionary,  and  one  common  colloquial- 

T  ti.  There  are  three  proper  names. 

4  This  puzzle  also  allows  me  to  introduce  to  Harper's  solvers 
m  Lie  16 A,  which  is  my  favorite  clue. 

3i  As  always,  mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its 
-J  lution. 

4  The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  122. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 

.  Store  I  came  in  first  from  the  wrong  direction  (4) 
.  Break  truce  and  change  the  whole  picture  (5) 
.  The  definitive  manifestation  of  the  human  comedy  is  a 
crime  (12) 

.  Resisting  ...  not  me  .  .  .  nevertheless  ...  (12) 
I  Let  into  a  hospital,  a  doctor  comes  back  with  sex  ap- 
peal (5) 

.  Potentially  explosive  situation  in  Vietnam  (4) 
DOWN 

.  Rock  dance  (4) 

I  Ruffled  pleat  rose,  in  part  (5) 

.  Slave  man  with  fortune  (5) 

.  English  notable  mounts  queen — it's  part  of  the  way  you 

get  to  the  top  (5) 
.  Mechanism  of  car  thief,  if  following  curve  (5) 
.  Outrageous  rents  for  fliers  (5) 
.  Poet's  under  spell,  then  somehow  around  one  (5) 
.  Scotsman  chosen  by  voice  (4) 


the 
ich 
is, 

d  '  

ONTEST  RULES 

m  tid  complete  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  Sixes  and 
"  vens,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
•J  Y.  10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  November  11.  Send- 
-  I  of  the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a 
!  e-year  subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed 
"  the  December  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the 
z;  luary  issue.  Winners  of  the  September  puzzle,  "Many 
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SIX-LETTER  WORDS 

a.  Like  going  around  sour  after  rolling  over  in  beds 

b.  Mind  the  man  following  sneaky  spy  around 

c.  Suit  resulting  from  auction  attempt  almost  goes  to  arbiters 

d.  It's  necessary  to  climb  any  ancestral  tree 

e.  Very  much  peripheral  to  intimate  religion 

f.  Radical  students  without  cheer  with  revolution  in  pieces 

g.  Father-to-be  (third  person,  dialect) 

h.  Works  like  certain  drawers  in  secret  chests 

i.  Topless  ugly  women  are  irritations 

j.  You  can  choose  between  them  or  exchange  it  here 

k.  Once  again,  does  something  bad  for  gums? 

1.  Little  scream  heard,  striking  pad  (two  words) 

SEVEN-LETTER  WORDS 

a.  Sticks  to  the  bassoon 

b.  Weird — or  just  not  very  shrewd? 

c.  Person  leaving  post  sounds  redundant! 

d.  Loesser  composition  again  demonstrates  a  low-down  put-on! 

e.  From  broth  I'm  developing  blood  clots 

f.  Concentration  produces  additional  money  when  short 

g.  Penetration,  in  a  sense 

h.  Sticky  goo  holds  curls  back — nobody  wants  them 

i.  Shake  it  in  marble 

j.  Measure  layer  first,  then  go  after  a  husband 

k.  Stab  in  a  riot — don't  do  it 

[.  Palladium  is  one  place  you're  at  home  in 


Moons  Ago,"  are  Jill  McConnell,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois;  Sue 
Unterman,  Los  Angeles,  California;  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pritchard, 
New  Milford,  Connecticut. 

For  beginners:  The  instructions  above  explain  the  specific 
rules  for  this  week's  puzzle.  For  a  complete  description  of  clue- 
solving  principles,  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Puzzle  Clues,  Reprint  Department,  Harper's  Magazine,  Two 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


A  collection  of  classics 

for  less  than  the  price  of  a  single  book 


5371  SWASHBUCKLERS  SET 

Scaramouche 
The  Scarlet  Pimpernel 
The  Three  Musketeers 
(3  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


7922  CHARLES  DICKENS  SET 

David  Copperfield 

Oliver  Twist 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Great  Expectations 
(4  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


5231  HOMER  SET 

The  Iliad 
The  Odyssey 
(2  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


0182  ERNEST  HEMINGWAY  SET      4424  D  H  LAWRENCE  SET 


The  Sun  Also  Ri! 
A  Farewell  To  Arms 
For  Whom  The  Bell  Tolls 
(3  vols  count  as  1  choice) 


Women  in  Love 
Sons  and  Lovers 
Lady  Chatterley's  Lover 
(3  vols,  count  as  1  choice) 


1MMWF-nnm«  iicm  ncnrm  m  m  m  m  mmm  m  /rrmaHOI 

Choose  3  sets  for  $1  when  you  join  The  Guild. 


i  1 

(SThe  Literary  Guild 

Dept.  MR  465,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11530 

Please  accept  my  application  for  membership 
in  The  Literary  Guild.  I  have  printed  the  order 
numbers  of  the  3  sets  I  want  in  the  boxes  below, 
and  agree  to  the  membership  plan  described 
in  the  ad.  Bill  me  only  S3  plus  shipping  and 
handling.  1  understand  that  I  need  buy  only 
4  more  books,  at  regular  low  club  prices, 
whenever  I  want  them. 

NOTE:  All  prices  quoted  are  for  publishers' 
editions  except  where  unavailable  for  sets 
assembled  urui  produced  by  The  Guild. 
First  number  listed  above  each  book  is  the 
order  number. 


Mr. 
Mrs- 
Miss 


City. 


Members  accepted  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only. 

C  anadian  members  will  be  ser\  iced  from  Toronto. 

( )ffer  sliyhtK  different  in  Canada.  35-G274 


More  famous  sets 
to  choose  from: 

8318  SAUL  BELLOW 

Henderson  -The  Rain  King 
Herzog 

The  Adventures  of  Augie  March 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 
($27  90) 

0554  JOHN  STEINBECK 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath 

The  Winter  of  Our  Discontent 

The  Short  Novels  of  John  Steinbeck 

3  vols  count  as  1  choice 

($18  50) 

4192  THOMAS  HARDY 

Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd 
The  Return  of  the  Native 
Tessolthe  D'LJrbervilles 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 

8540  KURT  VONNEGUT 

Slaughterhouse  Five 
Sirens  of  Titan 
Breakfast  of  Champions 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 
($23  85) 

3574  HENRY  JAMES 

The  Spoils  of  Poynton 

&  Other  Stories 
The  Portrait  of  A  Lady 
The  Golden  Bowl 

3  vols  count  as  1  choice 

2402  F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD 

The  Great  Gatsby 
Tender  Is  The  Night 
This  Side  Of  Paradise 
The  Last  Tycoon 

4  vols,  count  as  1  choice 
($28  80) 

9555  HENRY  MILLER 

Ti-opic  of  Cancer 
Tropic  of  Capricorn 
Black  Spring 
3  vols  count  as  1  choice 
(S20  00) 


Here's  how  The  Literary  Guild  works: 

After  your  membership  is  accepted  and  you  get 
your  3  sets  for  $1,  you  only  have  to  buy  four  moi 
books  during  your  membership.  Then  you  can 
cancel  anytime  you  want. 

So  choose  3  sets  now  and  send  in  the  coupon. 
Pay  $3— plus  a  charge  for  shipping  and  handling 
If,  after  10  days,  you  decide  you  don't  want  the 
books,  send  them  back  and  we'll  cancel  your 
membership. 

About  every  4  weeks  ( 14  times  a  year)  you'll  b 
offered  dozens  of  exciting  best  sellers  at  up  to 
40%  off  through  your  free  copy  of  The  Literary 
Guild  Magazine.  In  addition,  up  to  4  times  a  yea 
you  may  receive  offers  of  special  selections, 
always  at  discounts  off  publishers'  prices. 

You  never  have  to  buy  a  minimum  number  of 
books  a  year.  Only  buy  four  more  during  your 
membership,  after  which  you  may  cancel  any- 
time. If  you  want  the  selection  featured  in  the 
magazine  or  the  special  selection,  do  nothing,  it 
will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically.  If  you  wan 
an  alternate,  or  no  book,  return  the  order  form 
marked  with  your  preference,  by  the  date  specific 
You  always  will  have  at  least  10  days  to  make  a 
decision.  If  you  get  an  unwanted  selection  becau 
you  had  less  than  10  days,  return  it  at  our  expens 
There  is  a  shipping  and  handling  charge  on  all 
books  shipped. 

The  Guild  offers  its  own  complete,  hardboum 
editions  sometimes  altered  in  size  to  fit  special 
presses  and  save  members  even  more. 


The  Politician  VArt 

3K  i  by  Henry  Fairlifenfew^tv 


Environmentalism 
and  the 
Leisure  Class 

Protecting  birds,  fishes, 
and,  above  all,  social  privilege 
William  Tucker 


ew 

enson  &  Hedges 
lOO^i  lights 


11  mg  "tar1;  0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  by  FTC  method. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


make  light  o 
themselv 
better? 
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■Bookstore  Quality 
lat  Book  Club  Savings. 


price  $12.95 


JOOK-OF-THE-MONTH  CLUB1 
IS  THE  BEST 


Bookstore  Quality 
Editions 


fou  are  offered  books  exactly 
ike  those  available  in  a  good 
jookstore.  The  same  size, 
taper,  type  and  binding.  Hand- 
ome  books  to  collect,  display, 
herish.  You  never  receive 
mailer,  cheap  "book  club 
ditions." 


Book  Club  Savings 

fou  conveniently  shop  at  home 
it  tremendous  savings.  Exam- 
ile:  if  you  chose  four  books  for 
■  bought  six  books  and  two 
Jook- Dividends,  you  could 
•ave  an  average  of  $65  (as 
nuch  as  $100)— including  post- 
and  handling. 

Book -Dividends 


ilvery  book  you  buy  earns 
Edits  which  entitle  you  to 
elect  Book -Dividends  at  hard- 
o-believe  savings.  You  enjoy 
avings  of  at  least  70  percent 
m  a  wide  selection  of  valuable 
)ooks— from  reference  works  to 
Rembrandt— when  you  remain 

Club  member  after  the  trial 

|jpd. 


Additional  Club 
Benefits 


-anguished  collection  of 
.  •  produced  record 
from  Billie  Holiday  to 
..imir  Horowitz... a  wide 
v  ariety  of  beautiful  books,  gifts 
and  games... the  best  of  chil- 
dren's books... a  Club  charge 
account  with  no  service  or 
'interest  charges... and  much 
more... all  made  available 
exclusively  to  members. 


328  Kramer  Versus  Kramer 

Avery  Cormari  (Pub  pric  e  $7.95) 
378  The  Path  Between  The 

Seas:  The  Creation  of  the  Panam 
Canal  18701914  David  Mc( 
(Pub  price  $14.95) 

522  Adlai  Stevenson  And  The 
World:  The  Lifeol  Adl 
John  Bart  low  Martin 
(Pub  pine  $15) 

531  Aristotle  Onassis 

Nicholas  Fraser,  Philip  Jacobson, 
Mark  Ottawas  and  Lewis  Chester 
(Pub  price  $12.50) 

644  Michel  Guerard's  Cuisine 
Minceur  (Pub  price  $12.95) 

540  The  Camera  Never  Blinks 

Adventures  of  a  TV  Journalist  Dan 
Rather  with  Mickey  Herskowitz 
(Pub  price  $10) 

288  The  Last  Best  Hope 

Peter  Tauber  ( Pub  price  $10.95) 

582  The  Complete  Book  Of 
Running.  James  F.  Fixx 
(Pub  price  $10) 
481  Attachments.  Judith 
Rossner  (Pub  price  $9.95) 

395  The  Final  Days  P 

Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein 
(Pub  price  $12.95) 

315  Dear  Me.  Peter  Ustinov 
(Pub  price  $9.95) 

239  Dynasty.  Robert  S.  Elegant 
(Pub  price  $16.95) 

610  A  Rumor  Of  War.  Philip 
Caputo(Pub  price  $10) 

367  The  Consul's  File.  Paul 
Theroux  (Pub  price  $8.95) 

316  Peter's  Quotations:  Ideas  for 
Our  Time.  Laurence  J  Peter 

(Pub  price  $10.95) 

436  Jim  Mundy:  A  Novel  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  Robert  H. 
Fowler  (Pub  price  $9.95)  " 
244.  The  New  York  Times  Cook 
Book.  Craig  Claiborne 
(Pub  price  $15) 

529  The  Alias  Program.  Fred 
Graham  (Pub  price  $8.95) 


525 
rii  e  $10 


354  At  Random:  The 

Reminiscences  of  Bennett  Cerf 
(Pub  price  $12.95) 

672  Hermit  Of  Peking:  The 

Hidden  Lite  of  Sir  Edmund  Backhouse. 
Hugh  Trevor-Roper  (Pub  price  $10) 

392  The  Poems  Of  Dylan 
Thomas.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  hv  Daniel 
Jones  (Pub  price  $7.50)  " 
197  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Of  House  Plants.  Joan  Lee  Faust 
(Pub  price  $9.95) 

463  Song  Of  Solomon.  Tom 

Morrison  (Pub  price  $8.95) 

566  Roosevelt  And  Churchill 
1939-1941:  The  Partnership  That 
Saved  the  West.  Joseph  P.  Lash 
(Pub  price  $12.95) 

685  Biohazard.  Michael  Rogers 
(Pub  price  $8.95) 


684  Jesus:  An  Historian's  Review  of 
the  Gospels  Michael  Grant 
(Pub  price  $12.50) 

461  Women  And  The  Crisis  In 
Sex  Hormones.  Barbara  Seaman 
and  Gideon  Seaman,  M.D 
(Pub  price  $12.95) 

458  The  Man  From  Lisbon 

Thomas  Gifford  (Pub  price  $9.95) 

564  Vivien  Leigh:  A  Biography. 
Anne  Edwards  (Pub  price  $9.95)' 

370  Nightwing.  Martin  Cruz 
Smith  (Pub  price  $8.95) 

643  The  Grass  Is  Always 
Greener  Over  The  Septic  Tank. 

Erma  Bombeck  (Pub  price  $6.95) 

677  Tolkien:  A  Biography. 
Humphrey  Carpenter  (Pub  price  $10) 

687  Dylan  Thomas.  Paul 
Ferris  (Pub  price  $9.95) 


BOOK-OF  THE- MONTH  CLUB 


Some  of  the  benefits 
of  Membership. 

You  receive  the  Bookof-the-Month  Club 
News*  a  literary  magazine,  15  times  a  year 
(about  every  3''2  weeks).  Each  issue  reviews 
a  Main  Selection  plus  scores  of  Alternates 
If  you  want  the  Main  Selection  do  noth- 
ing. It  will  be  shipped  to  you  automatically. 
If  you  w  ant  one  or  more  Alternate  books— 
or  no  book  at  all-indicate  your  decision  on 

it  by  the  date  specified. 

Return  Privilege.  If  (he  News  is  delayed 
and  you  receive  the  Main  Selection  without 
having  had  10  days  to  notify  us,  you  may 
return  it  at  our  expense. 

Cancellations.  You  may  cancel  member- 
ship at  any  time  after  you  have  bought  4 
additional  boul>  simply  In  notifying 
Book-of-the-M-.-nthClub. 


ANY  4 

FOR  ONLY 


You  simply  agree 
to  buy  four  books 
within  a  year 


Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc. 
Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania  17012 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of 
Book-of-the  Month  Club  and  send  the 
4  books  I've  listed  below.  Bill  me  $1,  plus 
shipping  charges.  I  agree  to  buy  4  more 
books  during  the  coming  year    7.^57. 1  j 

INDICATE  BY  NUMBER  THE  4  BOOKS  YOU  WANT 


AMERICAS  BOOKSTORE* 

Since  1926, 320  million  books  in  14  million  homes. 


Should  you  buy  a  good  used  camera? 
Ask  three  million  users. 


Behind  every  new  Minolta  SR-T,  there's  ex- 
perience and  know-how  that  have  satisfied 
more  than  three  million  owners. 

And  to  satisfy  that  many  people,  a  camera 
Jias  to  do  a  lot  of  things  right. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what's  behind  the 
^Minolta  SR-T's  popularity, 
s  .  It's  easy  to  use,  for  one  thing.  With  Minolta's 
patented  through-the-lens  metering  system, 
you  get  perfect  exposures  just  by  lining  up 
two  needles  in  the  big,  bright  viewfinder. 

Interchangeable  lenses,  for  another.  All 
Minolta  SR-T  models  accept  all  of  the  nearly 
forty  Rokkor-X  and  Celtic  lenses  made  by 


Minolta.  So  you  can  get  all  kinds  of  photo- 
graphs—from fisheye  wide-angle  shots  to 
close-up  pictures  of  faraway  subjects  with  a 
super-telephotolens-using  just  one  camera. 

And  the  lenses  are  easy  to  change,  with 
the  unique  Minolta  bayonet  mount  that  re- 
quires only  a  quick  turn  to  put  a  lens  on  or 
take  one  off. 

Should  you  buy  the  good  used  camera? 
Yes.  Especially  now  that  it's  easier  to  own 
one  than  ever  before.  For  more  information, 
see  your  photo  dealer  or  write  Minolta  Cor- 
poration, 101  Williams  Drive,  Ramsey,  N.J. 
07446. 


More  than  three  million  people  own  a  Minolta  SR-T. 


VOL.  255,  NO.  1531 


>hn  Bartlow  Martin      17     A  COMMONWEALTH'S  CHOICE 

Will  Puerto  Rico  opt  for  independence,  statehood,  or  the  status  quo? 

Erazim  Kohdk      21     THE  ROAD  LESS  TRAVELED 

A  new  metaphor  is  imperceptibly  reuniting  America. 

Sally  Helgesen      28    THE  OFFICIAL  AVANT-GARDE 

At  the  New  York  State  Artpark,  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  art  from  the  mulch. 

Henry  Fairlie      33    THE  POLITICIAN'S  ART 

On  the  necessary  craft  of  compromise. 

William  Tucker     49    ENVIRONMENTALISM  AND  THE  LEISURE  CLASS 

By  calling  themselves  conservationists,  a  group  of  wealthy  people 

have  managed  to  delay  for  fifteen  years  a  Consolidated  Edison  power  plant 

desperately  needed  by  the  residents  of  New  York  City. 


57 

EDWARD  PENFIELD  POSTERS 
A  calendar  for  1978. 

Annie  Dillard 

84 

MIRAGES 

The  fugitive  light  shows  of  the  islands. 

Joel  A  gee 

88 

SUCCURRERE  VITAE 

A  visit  to  the  municipal  necropolis. 

ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

DEPARTMENTS 

Theodore  Enslin 

16 

POETRY 

4  LETTERS 
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The  effete  society 


Why  did  Harper's  print  Norman 
Podhoretz's  "The  Culture  of  Appease- 
ment" (October)  ?  It  makes  good  study 
material  for  budding  clinical  psychol- 
ogists, but  Harper's  seems  an  odd  place 
to  publish  it.  Is  your  magazine  short 
of  manuscripts?  Was  the  article  "plant- 
ed" by  your  marketing  consultants  to 
test  the' readers'  loyalty  and  affection? 
If  so,  it  comes  perilously  close  to  "test- 
ing to  destruction." 

I  should  admit,  however,  that  I  found 
the  article  informative.  I  had  not  pre- 
viously realized  that  Winston  Churchill 
fought  the  Battle  of  Britain  almost  sin- 
glehandedly  while  England's  ubiqui- 
tous faggotry  sneered  and  jeered  from 
below.  The  reason  for  the  prime  min- 


ister's victory  would  become  apparent 
later  with  the  postwar  revelations  of 
the  Nazis'  sexual  kinkiness. 

Mr.  Podhoretz  will  surely  be  cheered 
by  recent  reports  that  many  Russians 
are,  to  put  it  politely,  not  heterosexual. 
He  might  want  to  check  this  out  more 
carefully  with  Anita  Bryant,  who  may 
have  better,  harder  data  on  where  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  stand  in  their 
relative  "queer  quotients."  The  CIA 
isn't  talking,  and  it's  a  touchy  subject 
at  the  FBI. 

Perhaps  Harpers  published  Mr.  Pod- 
horetz's piece  of  Cold  War  rhetoric  for 
its  nostalgia — to  call  back  the  days  of 
Dwight  David  "Shoot  'em  all"  Eisen- 
hower, of  Tail  Gunner  Joe,  of  29-cent 
hamburgers  and  15-cent  cigarettes. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Rus- 
sians read  all  this  stuff  (probably  more 


for  amusement  than  for  intelligence 
may  be  that  the  article  was  inter 
to  throw  them  off  guard,  to  imp 
them  that  effete  America  is  bul{ 
with  fairies  and  hanky  droppe: 
when  in  fact  it  is  glutted  with  ere 
from  coast  to  coast,  as  many  homic 
as  not.  So  far  from  losing  the  Vieti 
war,  the  U.S.  succeeded  in  provin 
the  world  that  Americans  can  m 
and  slaughter  people  as  gleefully 
wantonly  as  anybody  else — and,  t: 
be  known,  they  were  not  much  di 
ent  during  World  War  II.  Seen  in 
light,  the  Japanese  attack  on  P 
Harbor  was  just  a  kamikaze  fling. 

Summarizing,  the  Communists  1 
little  to  fear  from  Mr.  Podhoretz, 
if  a  smiling  American  banker  is  c 
ing  to  dinner,  they  had  better  c( 
the  spoons.  Ah!  Now  I  know  why 
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What  have  people  told  us  they  want 
to  know  about  life  insurance? 


in 


We  have  a  free  booklet  on  it, 

Odds  are,  you  don't  feel  you  understand  as 
much  about  life  insurance  as  you'd  like  to.  Or 
maybe  you  simply  have  one  or  two  personal 
questions  you  need  answered.  Or  would  like  to 
be  able  to  talk  more  knowledgeably  with  your 
agent. 

We  believe  that  the  more  you  understand 
about  our  business,  the  greater  the  benefits. 
For  both  of  us. 

THE  ANSWER  BOOK 

That's  why  we've  put  together  a  booklet  called 
The  Life  Insurance  Answer  Book. 


Over  the  years,  we've  discovered  that  there 


are  some  questions  about  life  insurance  that 
seem  to  get  asked  more  often  than  others. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  them,  a  little  over  three 
dozen.  But  we  feel  that  if  people  understood  the 
answers  to  these  few  basic  questions,  they'd 
have  taken  a  large  step  towards  understanding 
any  personal  questions  that  might  come  up. 

So  in  our  booklet,  we  answer  those  ques- 
tions in  clear,  non-technical  language.  Ques- 
tions like  "What  is  the  difference  between  whole 
life  insurance  and  term  life?"  Or  "Just  what 
exactly  is  the  cash  value  of  a  policy?" 

THE  PEOPLE  WITH  ANSWERS 

We  think  our  booklet  will  probably  answer  many 
of  your  basic  questions.  But  you  shouldn't  for- 
get that  there  are  other  ways  to  get  the  answers 
you  need. 

Your  agent,  after  all,  knows  you  personally 
and  can  give  you  individual  attention.  And  then 
there's  your  own  life  insurance  company  which 
wants  to  keep  you  as  a  satisfied  customer. 

And  then  there's  us. 

If  you  like,  you  can  address  any  questions 
you  have  to  us  personally.  And  we'll  answer. 
Personally. 

But  in  the  meantime,  you'll  probably  want 
our  booklet.  Just  send  in  the  coupon,  and  we'll 
send  you  one,  free. 

And  then  we'll  both  be 
beneficiaries. 

r  

American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance 

Dept.  AB 

1850  K  Street,  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

Please  send  a  copy  of  The  Life  Insurance  Answer  Book. 


We  want  you  to  know  more  about  life. 


THE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES  IN  AMERICA 


REPRESENTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  COUNCILOF  LIFE  INSURANCE 


LETTERS  

article   was  printed — purely   for  the 
readers'  amusement.  Damn!  The  Rus- 
sians knew  it  all  along.    James  E.  Lee 
Salem,  Mass. 


The  old  New  York  Times 

In  his  critical  analysis  of  the  New 
York  Times  (Cutting  Velvet  at  the  New 
York  Times,  October)  Earl  Shorris  has 
permitted  his  disaffection  with  the 
"new"  New  York  Times  to  distort  his 
judgment  about  the  "old"  New  York 
Times  as  well. 

He  states  that  the  "old"  Times  "ini- 
tiated nothing;  it  drifted  along  behind 
the  nation."  If,  as  the  context  clearly 
indicates,  he  was  talking  about  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  "old"  Times,  his  ac- 
cusation is  demonstrably  false.  The  edi- 
torial position  of  the  "old"  Times  could 
fairly  be  criticized  by  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  it;  but  what  cannot  be 
truthfully  stated  or  implied  is  that  the 
Times  editorially  "drifted  along  behind 
the  nation." 

The  very  early  opposition  (1964)  of 
the  Times  editorial  page  to  escalation 
of  the  American  military  involvement 
in  Vietnam — literally  years  before  it 
became  fashionable  to  oppose  the  war 
— is  too  well  known  to  warrant  further 
elaboration.  Similar  positions  of  lead- 
ership, against  then  current  trends  of 
public  opinion,  were  taken  by  the  Times 
editorially  on  such  controversial  issues 
of  foreign  policy  as  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  by  the  United  States  and 
its  admission  to  the  United  Nations; 
reopening  of  Cuban-American  rela- 
tions; curbing  arms  sales  abroad;  rec- 
ognizing Palestinian  rights,  and  many, 
many  other  bitterly  disputed  questions. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  too,  the  Times 
was  no  less  willing  to  take  the  initiative. 
The  Times's  steady  defense  of  the  en- 
vironment antedated  by  more  than  a 
decade  the  explosion  of  popular  inter- 
est in  this  question  in  the  later  Sixties. 
On  countless  other  critical  domestic 
issues,  from  McCarthy  to  Agnew,  from 
reform  of  the  abortion  laws  to  reform 
of  Wall  Street,  from  urging  Nixon  to 
resign  (nine  months  before  he  did  so) 
to  warning — long  before  the  roof  fell 
in — that  New  York's  fiscal  policies  were 
courting  disaster,  the  Times  has  con- 
sistently exercised  both  leadership  and 
initiative. 

Mr.  Shorris's  inference  that  the 
Times  editorially  "drifted  along"  is 


belied  by  the  facts  and  reveals  aston- 
ishing ignorance  of  what  the  Times  ac- 
tually said  and  stood  for  during  all 
those  years.  John  B.  Oakes 

Senior  Editor 
The  New  York  Times 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(Mr.  Oakes  was  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  from  1961 
to  1976.) 

Earl  Shorris  was  mistaken  when  he 
wrote  that  Book  World  was  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  published  every  Sunday  in 
the  Washington  Post.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue. Harry  M.  Rosenfeld 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
The  Washington  Post 
Washington,  D.C. 

Earl  Shorris  replies: 

I  do  not  understand  how  one  can  in- 
fer from  the  context  of  the  article  that 
I  was  speaking  only  of  the  editorial 
page  when  I  said  that  the  Times  "ini- 
tiated nothing;  it  drifted  along  behind 
the  nation."  To  arrive  at  that  inference 
one  would  have  to  believe  that  objectiv- 
ity and  only  objectivity  guided  the  edi- 
torial choices  of  the  rest  of  the  Times. 
It  would  in  fact  have  been  incorrect  to 
lay  the  entire  burden  of  the  old  New 
York  Times  upon  Mr.  Oakes's  editorial 
page,  which  was  often  well  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  paper  in  taking  up  new 
ideas. 

For  the  Times  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  initiation  of  the  antiwar  movement, 
however,  is  to  mock  memory.  Most  of 
us  recall  that  in  1964  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  the  peace  candidate.  And  the  Times 
was  for  peace.  When  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration turned  to  war  the  Times 
accepted  war.  The  initiative  for  peace 
came  from  people  marching  in  the 
streets,  from  the  radical  magazines  so 
often  criticized  by  the  Times,  from 
draft  resisters,  politicians,  business- 
men, poets,  singers,  priests,  but  not 
from  the  Times. 

The  one  exception  is  probably  the 
defense  of  the  environment,  and  that 
is  fitting:  for  an  unmitigated  defense 
of  the  environment  in  an  industrial  so- 
ciety where  25  million  people  live  in 
poverty  benefits  the  comfort  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  rich  at  the  cost  of  the  pres- 
ent lives  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
poor. 

Regarding  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  letter,  I 
was  referring  to  Book  World  when  it 


was  a  discrete  section  appearing  in  se 
eral  newspapers. 


U.S.A.,  In 


"Jimmy  Carter's  Ruling  Class"  (C 
tober)  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  h 
Roger  Morris  doesn't  take  the  next  st 
to  explain  the  facts  of  political  life 
finds  so  disturbing. 

To  blame  it  all  on  the  importar 
attached  to  wealth  isn't  the  whole  stoi 
By  1831  Tocqueville  had  already  not 
about  us  that  "nothing  is  greater 
more  brilliant  than  commerce;  it 
tracts  the  attention  of  the  public  a 
fills  the  imagination  of  the  multituc 
all   energetic    passions    are  direct 
towards  it."  What  has  changed  is  l 
the  importance  of  wealth  but  the  ins 
tutional  structures  within  which  wea 
and  power  are  accumulated  and  us 
We  have  moved  decisively  from  ent 
preneurial  capitalism  to  corporate  c 
italism,  and  politics — like  all  other  r 
jor  activities — has  been  transformed 
the  process.  By  now  it  seems  only  r 
ural,  almost  inevitable,  that  the  rul 
elite  be  drawn  from  the  corporate- 
reaucratic  institutions  that  domin 
American  society — our  economy,  r 
itary,  science,  schools,  media,  medici 
law,  and  every  other  important  seel 
Each  day  the  government  must  deal 
timately  with  these  corporate  str 
tures,  and  who  knows  better  how 
manage  the  job  than  the  people  v 
run  them?  If,  along  the  way,  gove 
ment  helps  these  same  institutions 
flourish   (for  example,  by  permitt 
vertical  integration  throughout  the 
ergy  industry),  that  is  understandc 
enough  under  the  circumstances.  1 
also  understandable  that  the  gov< 
ment  itself  should  become  organizec 
a  corporate  structure — even  Congr 
with  its  perquisites,  staffs,  expense 
counts,  and  growing  remoteness  fi 
ordinary  life — since  these  structi 
predominate  everywhere  else.  The 
tion  that  Jimmy  Carter,  by  virtue 
being  a  self-proclaimed  "outsider"- 
much  an  outsider  as  any  naval  offi 
multi-million-dollar  agribusinessn 
and  governor  of  a  major  state  car 
— would  attempt  to  reverse  or  even 
rest  these  tendencies  was  one  of  tl 
heady  illusions  that  is  the  stuff  of  P 
idential  campaigns. 

Mr.  Morris  doesn't  like  full-bl 
corporate-bureaucratic  capitalism. 
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doubt  he  is  one  of  the  people  Max 
Weber  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  in 
1904,  "No  one  knows  who  will  live  in 
this  cage  in  the  future." 

Edwin  Fogelman 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


How  to  fund  the  arts 


Regarding  Lewis  H.  Lapham's  "Beg- 
gar's Opera"  (October),  I  have  a  mod- 
est proposal. 

Congress  has  535  Representatives 
and  Senators.  West  Point  scholarships 
are  allocated  one  per  district,  and  so 
are  many  other  things.  Let  us  there- 
fore allocate  federal  arts  money  in  this 
natural,  logical,  democratic  way.  We 
need: 

1.  A  million-dollar  arts  center  for 
every  Congressional  district.  This  would 
easily  eat  up  more  than  $500  million. 

2.  District  artistic  competitions  for 
$10,000  prizes,  judged  by  a  panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  Congressman. 
Topics  could  include  pictures  of  wheat 
fields,  steel  mills,  or  other  local  scenic 


attractions;  portraits  of  the  district's 
Congressman  (no  warts)  ;  et  cetera. 
Precinct  committeemen  with  an  interest 
in  the  arts  might  be  suitable  appointees 
to  the  judging  panels. 

3.  Each  arts  center  could  include  re- 
production of  famous  works  of  art  so 
that  every  schoolchild  could  have  a 
chance  to  see  the  Mona  Lisa.  Egyptian 
mummies,  et  cetera.  It  would  be  far 
cheaper  to  run  off  535  reproductions  at 
a  time  than  to  follow  the  present  foolish 
practice  of  art  museums'  bidding  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  works  by  artists  who 
aren't  even  American  and  have  been 
dead  for  hundreds  of  years. 

4.  Theater,  music,  and  the  dance 
could  also  be  encouraged.  Depending 
on  each  Congressman's  personal  artis- 
tic tastes,  he  could  either  give  out 
dollar-a-ticket  subsidies  to  all  local  lit- 
tle-theater groups  until  the  district 
money  allocation  ran  out,  or  limit  the 
subsidies  solely  to  those  whose  produc- 
tions he  enjoyed. 

5.  A  poet  laureate  could  also  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  district  and  commis- 
sioned to  produce  odes  from  time  to 


time  on  suitable  topics,  such  as  the 
election  of  his  patron. 

Some  people  may  object  that  eq 
sharing  by  Congressional  district  is  i 
reasonable,  since  a  disproportion 
amount  of  artistic  talent  is  concent] 
ed  in  places  like  New  York  City.  N 
sense!  Most  of  that  excess  talent  . 
there  by  migration  anyway.  Why  sho 
a  genius  have  to  move  to  a  noisy,  crii 
ridden  city  in  order  to  get  the  rec 
nition  he  deserves?  Why  should  peo 
in  his  district  be  deprived  of  his 
ent  ?  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  C 
gressmen  from  the  New  York  arei 
their  artistic  allocations  should  be  qi 
adequate  for  artists  who  happen 
come  from  Brooklyn,  the  Bro 
Queens,  Manhattan,  or  Staten  Island 

Billions  of  dollars  can  easily  be  sp 
on  the  arts  if  only  we  give  the  mal 
adequate  thought.  There  has  been 
much  elitism!  No  new  spending  p 
gram  can  succeed  unless  a  winning 
litical  coalition  can  be  assembled! 

Glenn  T.  Wils 
Edwardsville, 
harper's/december  1 
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The  second 
most  r      essive  thing 
about  Mouton-Cadet. 


The  first. 

As  impressiv  e  as  the  label  is,  the  ultimate  mark  of 
a  fine  wine  is  in  its  taste.  And  the  taste  of  Mouton 
Cadet  is  a  delight. 

The  grapes  used  in  Mouton-Cadet  are  selected 
from  some  of  the  best  vineyards  in  Bordeaux.  The 
result  is  a  superbly-balanced  red.  And  a  crisp, 
delicious  white. 

Mouton-Cadet.  A  fine  wine  because  it's  a 
Rothschild.  And  a  Rothschild  because  it's  a  fine 

wine.  Mouton-Cadet 

Red  and  White. 
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THE    EASY  CHAIR 


THE  RETREAT 

FROM 
DEMOCRACY 


Letter  from  the  editor 


by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


ft 


S  OFTEN  AS  NOT  these  days  I 
run  across  people  who  seem 
to  think  that  democracy  is  a 
peaceful  idea.  They  talk  about 
the  incessant  disagreement  within  the 
society  as  if  it  somehow  did  violence 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  Having  observed 
that  the  United  States  cannot  provide 
all  of  its  constituencies  with  enough  of 
everything  (water,  education,  justice, 
appearances  on  the  Johnny  Carson 
show),  they  worry  about  riots  in  the 
streets.  The  other  afternoon,  at  a  con- 
ference of  public-spirited  citizens,  I 
met  a  woman  who  recently  had  discov- 
ered that  the  setting  aside  of  land  for 
a  bird  sanctuary  in  Massachusetts 
would  entail  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  for 
i  township  that  already  could  not  af- 
ford to  maintain  its  schools.  The  news 
listurbed  her.  She  had  been  encouraged 
:o  think  of  democracy  as  a  pastoral;  it 
alarmed  her  to  learn  that  civil  rights 
;ould  interfere  with  property  rights, that 
he  common  interest  occasionally  re- 
juired  the  suppression  of  a  private  in- 
erest.  She  talked  a  good  deal  about 
jersonal  liberty  and  the  freedom  of 
ixpression.  After  listening  to  her  dis- 
:uss  these  subjects  for  the  better  part 
)f  an  hour,  I  had  the  impression  that 
he  imagined  the  democratic  idea  to  be 
omething  easy,  quiet,  orderly,  and  safe. 

I  notice  similar  assumptions  in  the 
etters  from  readers  of  the  magazine 
fho  wonder  why  Harper's  publishes  so 
nany  criticisms  of  American  art,  gov- 
rnment,  and  education.  Not  that  they 
bject  to  these  criticisms,  but  they 


worry  about  the  magazine's  hope  for 
the  future.  If  so  little  can  be  expected 
of  the  cultural  ministries  and  the  big 
media  (referred  to  by  one  reader  as  "an 
army  of  occupation"),  then  what  will 
become  of  succeeding  generations  and 
the  promise  of  the  American  experi- 
ment? Why  must  the  magazine  dwell 
so  much  on  the  imperfectibility  of  man 
and  the  failure  of  his  grand  designs? 
Might  it  not  be  possible  to  cast  a  more 
cheerful  light  among  the  ruins? 

I  don't  know  how  to  answer  such 
questions  except  to  point  out  that  de- 
mocracy is  neither  easy,  quiet,  orderly, 
nor  safe.  It  assumes  conflict  not  only  as 
the  normal  but  also  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  existence,  and  it  defines 
itself  as  a  continuing  process  of  change. 
Change  implies  movement,  which  im- 
plies friction,  which  implies  unhappi- 
ness.  The  structure  of  the  idea  resem- 
bles a  suspension  bridge  rather  than  an 
Egyptian  tomb.  Its  strength,  which  is 
the  strength  of  life  itself,  depends  upon 
stress  and  the  balance  struck  between 
countervailing  forces.  The  idea  col- 
lapses unless  the  stresses  oppose  one 
another  with  equal  weight — unless 
enough  people  have  enough  courage 
to  sustain  the  argument  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  governed,  between  city 
and  town,  capital  and  labor,  men  and 
women,  matter  and  mind.  Transposed 
into  the  biological  realm,  the  democrat- 
ic idea  corresponds  to  the  process  of 
evolution,  which  also  expresses  itself 
in  the  transitory  nature  of  its  forms 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


and  which,  like  democracy,  offers  no 
permanent  coalitions. 

Over  the  past  twenty  years,  as  the 
world  has  come  to  be  seen  as  a  more 
dangerous  and  chaotic  place  than  was 
dreamed  of  in  Dink  Stover's  philoso- 
phy, the  Darwinian  interpretation  of 
democracy  has  fallen  out  of  popular 
favor.  For  the  most  part  it  has  been 
replaced  by  sentimentality  and  nostal- 
gia. A  considerable  number  of  people 
have  been  persuaded  to  think  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  summer  vacation  or  as  a 
matter  of  consensus  and  parades.  In  the 
ensuing  confusion  they  come  to  imag- 
ine that  the  United  States  constitutes  a 
refuge  and  a  hiding  place  from  the 
storm  of  the  world.  The  general  eager- 
ness to  avoid  making  trouble  results  in 
the  intimidation  of  the  American  mind. 
The  retreat  appears  to  be  taking  place 
across  a  broad  front,  in  both  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  sectors  of  opinion. 
As  follows: 

The  loss  of  belief  in  history.  A  few 
weeks  ago  in  the  New  York  Times  1 
noticed  an  article  by  a  professor  of 
American  history  at  Harvard  who  an- 
nounced "the  irrelevance  of  the  past." 
He  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  teach- 
ing his  subject  because  he  found  little 
purpose  in  it.  He  had  discovered,  to- 
gether with  everybody  else  in  the  coun- 
try over  the  age  of  twelve,  that  times 
changed  and  horsemen  passed  by.  This 
made  the  professor  sad.  He  wondered 
what  was  the  point  of  holding  up  the 
example  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  in  the  United  States, 
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INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  LARGE 

AUDI  5000 

AND  THE  EXTRAORDINARILY  GIFTED 
ENGINEERS  WHO  DESIGNED  IT 


Starting  clockwise  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  and 
ending  in  the  center.  They  are: 

Ferdinand  Piech,  1  designed  racing  cars  before  corn- 
Project  Director:  jng  to  Audi.  But  the  Audi  5000  was 
a  bigger  challenge.  A  racing  car  can  be  designed  to  last 
for  a  few  races  only.  That  is  its  job.  A  passenger  car  has 
to  do  much  more.  Besides  performing  well,  it  must  last 
a  very  long  time.  1  knew  we  had  assembled  remarkable 
engineering  talent.  But  they  surprised  even  me. 
Werner  Schulze,  A  high-performance  car  doesn't 
interior  Design:  nave  to  nave  an  interior  like  the 
cockpit  of  a  fighter  plane.  I  felt  it  was  important  for  the 
Audi  5000  to  have  a  comfortable  atmosphere  that  was 
not  distracting,  the  same  as  a  driver  would  find  in  his 
home.  It  makes  him  a  calmer,  better  driver. 
Dr.  Anton  Wimmer,  A  man  named  Timoshenko  had  a 
Structural  Safety:  theory  of  construction  which  could 
help  make  safe  cars.  Yet  no  one  had  ever  tried  it.  I  did 
try  it,  and  the  results  were  remarkable.  I  believe  it  will 
take  our  competitors  years  to  utilize  this  theory.  Some- 
day perhaps,  this  construction  could  save  your  life. 
Dr.  Fran:  Behles,  The  Audi  5000  is  the  largest  Ger- 
Assistant  Director:  man  car  for  the  money.  Yet  for  all 
its  size,  it  is  also  surprisingly  lively.  At  about  $8, 500*  we 
feel  there  is  no  other  car  with  our  combination  of  room, 
handling,  accelerat  ion,  and  comfort. 
JorS  Bensinger,  We  have  been  testing  100  cars  in 

Prototype  Evaluation:  tne  United  States  and  Canada  for 
months  before  ot  tering  the  first  one  for  sale.  It  was  the 
only  way  we  couid  truly  know  how  they  perform  in  all 


weather  conditions  here.  Other  imports  do  not  do  this. 
Hartmut  Warkusz,  It  looks  the  way  it  does  because  it  is 
Styling:  functional.  It  is  aerodynamically  ef- 

ficient, so  it  requires  less  machinery  to  move  it.  Beauty 
is  one  thing.  But  if  the  design  had  not  worked  in  the 
wind-tunnel,  it  would  have  been  thrown  out. 
Joseph  Eibl,  It  is  better  to  pull  a  car  than  to  push 

Chassis  Design:  jt  so  [  insisted  on  front-wheel  drive. 
You  have  no  idea  the  difference  this  can  make,  espe- 
cially on  wet  or  slippery  roads.  When  you  test-drive  the 
Audi  5000,  save  it  for  a  rainy  day. 
Dirk  Bosenberg,  If  you  have  grown  accustomed  to 
Acoustics  Testing:  nojse  jn  imported  high-perform- 
ance  cars,  you  must  try  the  Audi  5000.  It  gives  you 
superb  performance,  yet  it  will  surprise  you  with  its 
quietness.  This  is  why  I  insisted  on  true  high  fidelity 
equipment  as  an  option,  instead  of  a  simple  radio. 
Franz  Hauk,  When  I  proposedthe  5-cylinder gas- 

Engine  Design:  0|jne  engine,  my  colleagues  smiled. 
I  insisted,  even  though  no  one  had  ever  done  it  before.  It 
wasn't  easy.  But  now,  I  believe  we  have  an  engine  that 
offers  outstanding  performance  like  a  6,  and  great  effi- 
ciency like  a  4.  They  smile  a  different  smile  now. 
Dr.  Fritz  Naumann,  We  designed  the  Audi  5000  with  as 
Power  Train  Testing:  few  moving  parts  as  possible  to 
make  it  reliable.  Parts  that  are  not  in  the  car  can  never 
break.  It  wasn't  easy.  Sometimes  I  think  they  call  it  the 
Audi  5000  because  that's  how  many  dinners  I  missed. 
Please  come  in  and  drive  it.  It  was  a  lot  of  work. 
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Of  course  you  can  live  without  Chivas Regal. 
The  quesfion  is, how  well? 

CHIVAS  REGAL  •  12  YEARS  OLD  WORLD^E  •  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86  PROOF-  GENERALWINE  4  SPIRITS  CO..  NEWYORK,  t 


THE  EASY  CHAIR  

an  age  that  the  professor  associated 
with  abundance,  to  students  living  in 
the  twentieth  century.  The  latter-day 
students  lived  in  what  the  professor 
conceived  of  as  an  age  of  scarcity.  It 
didn't  occur  to  him  that  his  students 
had  paid  a  tuition  of  approximately 
$7,000  a  year  to  listen  to  his  lesson  of 
despair  or  that  the  abundance  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
was  available  to  only  a  privileged  few. 

The  professor,  unfortunately,  speaks 
with  what  appears  to  have  become  the 
voice  of  eminent  authority.  I  hear  the 
same  melancholy  statements  not  only 
in  academic  quarters  but  also  from 
book  publishers  and  presidents  of  cor- 
porations. They  find  no  practical  value 
in  the  study  of  history,  particularly  if 
it  cannot  be  made  to  serve  the  interest 
of  tomorrow's  news. 

The  decline  of  scientific  research. 
Within  a  week  of  reading  the  profes- 
sor's report  from  Cambridge  I  read  a 
corollary  item  in  the  paper  about  the 
absence  of  speculative  research  in  the 
sciences.  Between  1965  and  1976  the 
federal  investment  in  such  research 
dropped  from  $126  million  to  $29  mil- 
lion. Fewer  patents  were  being  award- 
ed to  American  inventors,  and  fewer 
American  scientists  were  publishing 
research  papers.  What  little  research 
was  still  being  done  tended  to  be  sub- 
servient to  a  military  or  industrial 
interest. 

The  disappearance  of  objective  fact. 
If  speculative  research  produces  noth- 
ing but  dangerous  or  irrelevant  equa- 
tions, and  if  history  constitutes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  tale  that  is  told,  then 
what  is  the  point  of  assigning  signifi- 
cance to  objective  fact?  Everything 
becomes  relative,  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  interpretation.  The  reporting  of 
the  news  becomes  what  Daniel  Schorr 
describes  as  "an  allegory  of  events." 
A  few  numbers  remain  convincing 
(among  them  the  Nielsen  ratings,  the 
tabulation  of  the  public-opinion  polls, 
and  the  price  of  Saudi  Arabian  oil), 
but,  for  the  rest,  what  does  it  matter 
if  people  believe  what  they  want  to 
believe?  Who  can  possibly  know  what 
the  Communists  have  in  mind,  or  how 
a  nuclear  holocaust  might  come  to 
pass?  Edward  Teller  might  know  what 
he's  talking  about,  but  so  might  the 
astrologer  on  East  Fifty-second  Street 
3r  the  Mexican  child  who  beheld  a  vi- 
sion of  the  Holy  Virgin  walking  on  a 
mountain  in  Sonora. 


The  retreat  into  the  caves  of  religion. 
The  courage  of  the  human  mind  always 
presents  itself  as  an  affront  to  whatever 
idols  have  been  set  up  as  the  local  god- 
head. But  people  who  have  lost  faith 
in  themselves,  who  no  longer  possess 
their  own  history  or  trust  to  their  own 
experiments,  no  longer  can  summon 
the  courage  to  imagine  their  own  fu- 
ture. They  subside  into  a  state  of  holy 
dread,  waiting  for  signs  and  portents, 
seeking  to  make  peace  with  anybody 
who  will  promise  them  another  twenty 
minutes  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
consults  with  the  Lord  about  the  deci- 
sions of  State  and  informs  the  faithful 
that  they  must  preserve  their  meager 
stores  of  light  against  the  coming  of 
the  dark.  If  this  means  paying  ransom 
to  our  Arab  benefactors  (benign  emirs 
who  found  Aladdin's  lamp  buried  in 
the  desert) ,  then  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  pay  the  ransom,  and  be  careful  to 
say  nothing  about  extortion. 

The  perception  of  the  world  as  a 
barren  heath  (known  chiefly  for  war 
and  the  threat  of  war,  for  famine  and 
the  threat  of  famine)  makes  it  conve- 
nient to  pronounce  the  world  an  illu- 
sion. The  decay  of  the  temporal  order 
provides  the  spiritual  order  with  proofs 
of  its  omniscience. 

The  worship  of  nature.  The  druids 
of  the  environmental  movement  fore- 
tell the  drying  up  of  the  oceans  and  the 
giving  over  of  the  fertile  land  to  the 
deserts  of  industrialism.  They  condemn 
the  principle  of  evolution  as  a  false 
doctrine,  and  so  they  overlook  both  the 
ruthlessness  and  the  improvidence  of 
nature.  When  listening  to  the  more  elo- 
quent of  their  prophets,  I  often  wonder 
if  they  might  not  be  confusing  ecology 
with  a  kind  of  primitive  pantheism. 
They  seem  to  populate  the  fields  and 
the  forests  with  anthropomorphic  de- 
ities. The  gods  of  light  and  energy  ap- 
pear in  "soft"  and  familiar  shapes, 
friendly  to  the  woodcutter  and  the 
shepherd,  as  if  they  were  hamadryads 
dwelling  within  giant  redwood  trees. 
Monstrous  trolls  inhabit  the  labyrinths 
of  nuclear  reactors.  In  New  York, 
Governor  Carey  volunteers  to  stand  on 
a  runway  at  Kennedy  Airport  in  order 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Concorde, 
and  it  is  as  if  he  means  to  offer  himself 
as  a  sacrifice  to  a  weird  spirit  of  the 
upper  air. 

The  disavowal  of  politics.  Once  man 


has  been  recognized  as  unredeemingly 
corrupt(  destroying  the  wilderness,  build- 
ing machines,  wasting  resources,  lapsing 
into  greed  and  cruelty),  then  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  remove  him  from 
the  administration  of  the  state.  This 
results  in  the  pretense  that  conflict 
doesn't  really  exist,  that  even  the  most 
stubborn  and  irreconcilable  differences 
can  be  resolved  by  committees  of  im- 
partial experts.  The  state  must  remain 
as  innocent  as  an  unreclaimed  swamp, 
and  this  requires  removing  the  political 
motive  (i.e.,  the  corrupt  or  human 
motive)  from  all  decisions  of  national 
consequence.  The  procedure  reminds 
me  of  the  early  church  fathers  who  am- 
putated their  genitals  in  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  temptation. 

Instead  of  building  dams  or  suspen- 
sion bridges,  the  faithful  build  for- 
tifications of  monolithic  grandeur. 

The  faith  in  bureaucracy.  Just  as  the 
modern  architectural  genius  takes  com- 
fort in  gigantic  and  presumably  im- 
pregnable forms,  so  also  does  the  or- 
ganizational genius  delight  in  gigantic 
and  presumably  omniscient  bureaucra- 
cies. The  idea  of  an  angry  argument 
between  consenting  adults  changes  into 
the  idea  of  a  benevolent  state  giving 
succor  to  a  class  of  frightened  children. 
The  officials  who  protect  the  mystical 
entity  known  as  the  public  interest 
make  laws  and  regulations  that  add  not 
only  to  their  number  but  also  to  their 
thrones,  powers,  and  dominions.  Col- 
lectively they  represent  a  class  of  sec- 
ular ecclesiastics.  Jusi  as  an  eighteenth- 
century  clergyman  depended  upon  the 
church  for  a  benefice,  so  also  does  the 
twentieth-century  functionary  depend 
upon  the  state. 

The  bias  against  risk.  In  Wall  Street 
people  talk  about  the  shriveling  of  the 
money  markets,  and  in  the  intellectual 
markets  people  talk  about  the  unwill- 
ingness of  writers  to  say  anything  that 
might  get  them  in  trouble  with  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Elsewhere  in 
the  country,  small  businesses  complain 
about  the  inhibitions  imposed  on  the 
entrepreneurial  spirit  by  the  web  of 
government  regulation  (so  extensive 
that  even  hospitals  must  submit  forms 
and  explanations  to  170  regulatory 
agencies),  and  the  larger  corporations 
make  demands  for  protective  tariffs. 
Companies  merge  or  imitate  one  an- 
other. Like  the  bureaucracies,  they  seek 
refuge  in  combinations  of  immense 
size. 
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BY  T.  H.  WHITE 

The  Unpublished  Conclusion  to 
The  Once  and  Future  King 
Prologue  by  Sylvia  Townsend 
'^A  amer 

This  is  the  final  chapter  of  the  tale 
that  inspired  Camelon  'Enthusi- 
asts for  White's  touching,  pro- 
found, funny  and  tragic  story  will 
~ct  *arfto  miss  the  version,  far  it 
is  the  true  and  intended  ending  of 
the  great  work  and  contains  some 
of  White  s  best  writing  . . .  filled 
with  poignance  and  marvelous 
power.'' — Robert  Kirsch. 
Las  Angeles  I  imes 
Illustrations.  39.35 

University  of  Texas  Press 

Box  7819.  Austin.  Texas  78712 


Wendell  Berry 

'is  our  contemporary  Isaiah" 
i Edward  Abbey),  "a  very  hardy 
growth  indeed:  he  may  bend,  but 
he  will  not  break  as  long  as  the 
land  upholds  him"  (James 
-  zkey).  "a  prophet  of  our  heal- 
ing, a  Utopian  poet-legislator 
like  William  Blake"  (Donald  Hall, 
V  -  T  nes  Book  Review). 

The  Unsettling 
of  America 

Culture  i  riculture 


"is  one  at  then-.:-;' 
cogent  books  of 
the  decade,  and 
in  its  claims  fora 
healthy  man-earth 
relationship,  one  of 
the  most  revolu- 
tionary. " — Wallace 
I  Stegner 


Iyijy-:y  "151  r..ms  ::  i  zenera. 
retreat  because  I  think  tie  argu- 
mpnt  going  on  in  the  countrv 
cannot  be  seen  as  the  customary 
apposition  between  LiberaL  and  conser- 
vative- Left  and  Riant.  Democrat  and 
Republican.  It  has  to  do  instead  with, 
the  division  between  people  who  wo  old 
continue  the  American  e^eriment  md 
those  who  t-hi-nic  that  the  experi- 
mPTir  has  sane  far  encash.  The  Latter 
faction  constitutes  the  party  of  reac- 
tion, and  at  the  moment  it  appears  to 
command  a  majority.  In  Washington 
President  Carter  augment?  the  fa  urea  -  - 
cracies.  and  in  Santa  Barbara.  Califor- 
nia, people  talk  about  restricting  the 
use  of  the  Local  water  and  diseourag- 
ing  the  arrival  of  strangers.  The  major- 
itv needs  to  he  apposed  by  an  articulate 
minority,  by  people  who  Live  for  others 
and  not  for  the  opinion  of  others,  who 
believe  that  they  can  forge  their  energy 
and  their  intelligence  int  ;  me  ?oo:es 
of  their  own  destinv  and  tfwfr  awn 
future.  I  admire  the  courage  of  such, 
people  whenever  I  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  them,  but  I  have  particu- 
lar regard  for  those  among  thpm  who 
choose  to  write  magazine  articles.  The 
pervasive  dread  that  inhibits  so  much, 
else  in  the  society  also  shows  np  in  the 
euphemism  that  weakens  the  Language 
and  the  obsession  with,  parody  that 
makes  a  joke  of  art.  Thus  I  coant  it  a 
victory  to  rind  writers  who  speak  in 
plain  words  and  who  report  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard  and  thought  rather 
than  what  they  have  been  told.  If  I 
seem  pessimistic  about  the  spiritless- 
ness  of  the  age.  I  shoald  remind  the 
reader  that  I  am  by  trade  an  opcmist. 
As  an  editor  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
believe  in  man's  capacity  to  .earn  from 
his  failures.  It  seems  to  me  that  i  ~og- 
azine  such  as  Harper's  has  an  obliga- 
tion  to  pabLish  as  many  arguments  on 
as  man'-  sides  of  a  given  question  as 
there  are  people  willing  to  declare 
themselves.  I  prefer  the  noise  of  argu- 
ment, even  loud  and  impolite  argument, 
to  the  silence  of  Manila  or  Pex'-g.  If 
democracy  can  be  ierstocc  is  i  ield 
of  temporary  coalitions  between  peo- 
ple of  different  interests.  skffTs.  awl 
generations,  then  everybody  has  need 
of  everybody  else.  The  evofirtia*  of  the 
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A  COMMONWEALTH'S  CHOICE 


The  troublesome  question  of  Puerto  Rico's  independence 


THE  FUTURE  OF  Puerto  Rico  has 
provoked  angry  confronta- 
tions at  the  United  Nations; 
serious  bombings  in  New 
York.  Washington,  and  Chicago,  as 
well  as  in  Puerto  Rico  itself;  and  de- 
bate among  liberal  intellectuals  and 
political  leaders  on  the  mainland,  many 
of  whom  favor  Puerto  Rican  indepen- 
dence. Although  the  debate  usually  fo- 
cuses on  what  is  best  for  Puerto  Rico, 
the  island's  status  also  affects  the  main- 
land, for  we  have  important  political, 
economic,  and  strategic  interests  there. 
Indeed,  in  the  question  of  Puerto  Rico's 
status  lies  a  time  bomb  potentially  dan- 
gerous to  us.  As  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration— with  the  Congress — considers 
a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama  and 
normalization  of  relations  with  Cuba, 
the  question  of  Puerto  Rico's  future  is 
likely  to  acquire  new  urgency. 

Puerto  Rico  is  beautiful,  with  rus- 
tling palms  and  puffy  trade-wind  clouds, 

John  Bartlow  Martin,  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  is  the  author  of  the 
recently  published  Adlai  Stevenson  and  the 
World. 


fertile  plains  and  a  spiny  central  moun- 
tain range,  everything  very  compact — 
it  is  only  150  miles  from  one  end  of 
the  island  to  the  other,  and  every  inch 
is  jammed  with  people.  San  Juan  is, 
in  little.  Los  Angeles,  laced  with  loop- 
ing freeways,  poisoned  with  exhaust 
fumes,  and  spiked  with  towering  luxury 
hotels.  Mainland  penetration  is  every- 
where^— McDonald's  hamburger  stands, 
supermarkets,  Holiday  Inns.  Puerto 
Ricans  love  big  Detroit  cars,  color  tele- 
vision sets,  and  American  gadgets.  Yet 
despite  so  much  Americanization,  Puer- 
to Rico  remains  Spanish — its  principal 
newspapers  and  its  television  and  ra- 
dio broadcasts  are  in  Spanish,  its  nar- 
row streets  and  pastel  buildings  look 
Spanish,  and  nearly  all  its  people  speak 
Spanish  within  their  own  families. 
Puerto  Ricans  look  well  off.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico  has  some  32.000 
students,  and,  more  than  in  most  Carib- 
bean lands,  they  follow  their  fathers 
into  white-collar  jobs.  Factories  dot 
the  countryside.  Bulldozers  are  ripping 
up  scarce  farmland,  building  mile  upon 
mile  of  boxy  little  concrete  houses  for 
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workingmen:  Puerto  Rico,  fertile  as  it 
is,  cannot  feed  itself  and  imports  or- 
anges from  Florida.  If  you  drive  into 
remote  villages,  you  will  not  see  the 
bloated  bellies,  the  red  hair,  and  the 
nakedness  of  childhood  hunger  so  com- 
mon in  other  Caribbean  islands.  And 
you  will  see  few  beggars  but  throngs 
of  well-dressed  men  and  women :  this 
is  a  welfare  state.  But  beneath  the  beau- 
tiful, prosperous  facade  the  island  is 
deeply  troubled. 

WHEN  we  TOOK  Puerto 
Rico  from  Spain  in  1898, 
we  did  not  expect  that  it 
would  ever  achieve  state- 
hood. By  successive  acts  of  Congress, 
however,  Puerto  Ricans  acquired  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  legislature  (in 
1908),  the  right  to  American  citizen- 
ship (in  1917),  and  the  right  to  elect 
their  own  governor  (in  1947).  Puerto 
Rico  seemed  to  be  drifting  toward 
statehood.  But  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  the 
first  elected  governor,  in  1950  re- 
versed this  drift,  proposing  to  the  U.S. 
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Congress  that  it  grant  the  island  the 
status  of  Estado  Libre  Asociado  de 
Puerto  Rico,  or  "commonwealth."  Con- 
gress adopted  a  commonwealth  com- 
pact. Under  it.  Puerto  Ricans  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  they  may 
emigrate  freely  to  the  United  States, 
they  have  no  voting  representation  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
they  elect  their  own  governor  and  legis- 
lature, they  pay  no  federal  taxes  (but 
their  own  taxes  are  approximately 
equal  to  ours),  they  receive  federal 
subsidies  and  U.S.  Social  Security  pay- 
ments (half  of  all  Puerto  Ricans  are 
eligible  for  U.S.  food  stamps),  they  are 
subject  to  most  federal  laws  of  general 
application,  their  goods  enter  the  U.S. 
market  duty  free,  and  they  have  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  In 
making  the  case  for  commonwealth, 
Mufioz  argued  that  it  gave  Puerto  Ri- 
cans the  best  of  both  worlds — the  dig- 
nity of  independence  and  the  economic 
advantages  of  statehood — without  the 
burdens  of  either. 

Ever  since,  Puerto  Rican  politics 
has  divided  three  ways- — among  those 
who  favor  commonwealth,  those  for 
statehood,  and  those  for  independence. 
In  a  1967  plebiscite,  supporters  of 
commonwealth  status  won  with  60.5 
percent  of  the  vote.  Supporters  of  state- 
hood had  38.9  percent.  Independentis- 
tas boycotted  the  election;  most  people 
thought  they  could  have  polled  10  or 
12  percent. 

Initially  Mufioz.  a  skillful  and  char- 
ismatic political  leader  closely  allied 
to  FDR's  New  Deal,  set  Puerto  Rico 
on  a  course  that  seemed  headed  toward 
socialism — land  reform,  agricultural 
development,  and  public  investment  in 
new  industry.  Soon,  however,  he  re- 
versed himself — switched  his  emphasis 
from  agriculture  to  industrialization, 
from  public  to  private  investment  in 
industry.  Operation  Bootstrap — as  Mu- 
fioz christened  his  program  to  expand 
and  industrialize  the  Puerto  Rican 
economy — was  from  the  outset  a  phe- 
nomenal success.  American  factories 
were  attracted  by  tax  exemptions, 
cheap  labor,  and  other  incentives.  In 
1967  Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  income 
for  the  first  time  exceeded  $1,000.  and 
the  World  Bank  officially  designated 
Puerto  Rico's  as  a  developed  economv. 
the  only  one  in  Latin  America. 

But  as  time  passed.  Bootstrap  flound- 
ered. Industrial  production  leveled  off. 
the  economy  showed  signs  of  stagna- 


tion, the  new  industries  were  automated 
and  capital-intensive,  and  by  1976  un- 
employment was  estimated  at  nearlv  30 
percent.  The  welfare  state  expanded, 
far  beyond  the  mainland's.  Debt  and 
taxes  increased.  Puerto  Rico,  though 
lacking  oil.  proudly  acquired  its  own 
petrochemical  complex,  a  Caribbean 
status  symbol — then  the  Arabs  quin- 
tupled the  price  of  oil  and  nearlv 
ruined  the  island.  Prices  skyrocketed. 
Food,  fuel,  and  fertilizer — Puerto  Rico, 
no  less  than  other  Caribbean  lands, 
needed  all  three  but  could  not  afford 
them.  Bootstrap's  heyday  was  over. 

Since  Mufioz  retired  in  1964,  the 
governorship  has  passed  back  and  forth 
between  his  commonwealth  party  and 
the  statehood  party.  The  independence 
party  has  been  a  small  third  par- 
ty. Statehooders  and  independentistas 
agree  on  only  one  thing — that  com- 
monwealth status  is  colonial  status, 
and  degrading.  By  and  large  statehood- 
ers are  conservatives,  the  common- 
wealth leaders  are  left-centrists,  and 
the  independentistas  are  leftists.  The 
commonwealth  party  has  been  aligned 
with  the  Democratic  party  on  the  main- 
land, the  statehood  party  with  the  Re- 
publicans, though  this  relationship  ap- 
pears to  be  shifting:  President  Carter 
has  friends  in  the  statehood  party, 
whose  young  leaders  are  less  conser- 
vative than  its  elders. 

In  the  elections  of  the  1970s,  as  re- 
cession deepened,  the  question  of  status 
was  smothered  by  economic  and  per- 
sonal issues:  and  when  the  statehood 
party  won  in  1976,  it  won  explicitly 
not  on  the  statehood  issue  but  on  eco- 
nomic issues  (just  as  the  Quebec  sep- 
aratists won  that  same  year).  Shortly 
before  leaving  office,  President  Ford 
remarked  that  he  thought  Puerto  Rico 
should  become  our  fifty-first  state.  This 
startling  proposal — we  have  always 
taken  the  official  position  that  the  Puer- 
to Ricans'  future  is  for  them  to  decide 
— offended  about  half  the  Puerto  Rican 
political  leaders  and  embarrassed  the 
other  half.  The  defeated  outgoing  gov- 
ernor, who  favored  a  commonwealth, 
declared  that  Ford's  proposal  denied 
Puerto  Ricans  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination: the  victorious  incoming  gov- 
ernor, even  though  he  favors  statehood, 
ignored  Ford's  proposal  and  tackled 
economic  issues:  and  somebody,  prob- 
ably  extremist  independentistas.  plant- 
ed a  big  bomb  at  the  ROTC  headquar- 
ters at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 


Although  President  Ford's  stat 
ment  was  no  doubt  intended  to  gratil 
his  statehooder  friends  in  Puerto  Rici 
its  principal  result  was  to  strengthe 
the  independentistas.  Statehood  is  tl 
position  that  most  violently  inflamt 
their  passions.  Their  appeal  is  to  lai 
guage,  culture,  dignity,  sovereignt; 
differentness :  above  all  they  resist  b 
ing  swallowed  up  by  the  mainlar 
colossus.  Statehood  and  independen< 
are  the  poles  of  Puerto  Rican  politic; 
commonwealth  attempts  to  reconci 
them.  Thus  commonwealth  has  tende 
over  the  years  to  blunt  the  cutting  ed<; 
of  independence.  But  when  Ford's  stat 
ment  briefly  made  it  appear  that  stat 
hood  might  be  imminent,  the  ind 
pendentistas  suddenly  came  to  life. 

YEARS  AGO,  the  independenc 
party  was  the  second  stronj 
est  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  w; 
nationalistic  and  anti-Amei 
can,  favoring  such  tactics  as  arme 
frontal  assaults  on  police  barracks.  /; 
dependentistas  tried  to  assassinate  Pre 
ident  Truman  and  did  shoot  up  tl 
L  .S.  House  of  Representatives.  The  pa 
ty  declined  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  yea 
of  commonwealth's  and  Bootstrap 
greatest  success.  In  1970  its  new  leade 
Ruben  Berrios,  seeing  commonweall 
and  Bootstrap  falter,  and  noting  indu 
trial  stagnation  and  widespread  uner 
ployment.  added  socialism  to  indepe: 
dence  and  began  denouncing  not  on 
U.S.  dominance  but  also  the  unequ 
distribution  of  Puerto  Rican  weall 
and  the  rapacity  of  giant  U.S.  priva 
enterprise.  At  about  that  same  time,  ; 
President  Nixon's  "low  profile"  becan 
no  profile  at  all  in  the  Caribbean,  vi 
tually  the  entire  area  made  a  shai 
turn  leftward — toward  statism,  natioi 
alism.  and  alliances  with  the  Thir 
W  orld  countries.  For  the  first  time  tr 
Caribbean.  if  not  hostile  to  us.  was  ii 
different. 

Berrios,  an  attractive,  able  youn 
lawyer,  talks  the  language  of  the  ne 
Caribbean  leaders — demanding  natioi 
alization  of  natural  resources  and  stat 
control  of  industrv,  denouncing  our  ui 
just  terms  of  trade,  our  CIA,  our  ws 
in  \  ietnam.  and  our  unfair  Panama  C; 
nal  treatv.  In  1973  he  and  other  ind< 
pendentista  leaders,  joined  by  the  Ci 
ban  Ambassador  to  the  U.N..  took  tl 
cause  of  Puerto  Rican  independence  t 
the    Lnited    Nations.    Twenty  yeai 
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earlier,  after  Puerto  Rico  voted  itself 
commonwealth  status,  the  U.N.  had  re- 
moved Puerto  Rico  from  its  list  of  non- 
|elf-governing  territories.  Then  in  1973 
Cuba  and  the  Puerto  Rican  indepen- 
dentistas  urged  the  U.N.  to  put  Puerto 
Rico  back  on  the  list.  The  Decoloniza- 
tion Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
that  affirmed  Puerto  Rico's  right  to 
self-determination  and  even  indepen- 
dence, requested  the  United  States  "to 
refrain  from  taking  any  measures  w  hich 
might  obstruct"  those  rights,  and  de- 
cided to  keep  the  question  under  con- 
tinuous review.  The  U.S.  denounced 
this  as  "blatant  interference"  in  our 
internal  affairs,  and  when  the  question 
came  up  again  in  1975,  we  success- 
full)  pressured  the  committee  to  post- 
pone consideration  indefinitely.  Nev- 
ertheless the  issue  would  not  lie  down. 
Berrios  declares  it  will  be  brought  be- 
fore every  U.N.  session  and  eventually 
will  win;  Cuba,  raising  it  repeatedly, 
obliged  Secretary  Kissinger  to  an- 
nounce that  our  reconciliatory  course 
toward  Cuba  "will  not  survive  Cuban 
meddling  in  Puerto  Rico"  (and  An- 
gola l  :  and  independentista  extremists 
continue  to  detonate  bombs  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere. 

Berrios  and  other  independentista 
leaders  argue  against  statehood  thus: 
Puerto  Rico  would  lose  its  attraction 
for  American  industry  if  subjected  to 
full  federal  taxes:  it  would  become  a 
resented  welfare  burden  on  the  other 
states;  Congress  would  find  it  difficult 
to  grant  statehood  since  there  is  noth- 
ing to  balance  politically  against  Puer- 
to Rico's  admission  (as  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  balanced  each  other)  ;  Puerto 
Rico  would  remain  a  foreign  body 
among  the  other  fifty  states  but  would 
cast  nine  votes  in  the  Electoral  College 
as  well  as  two  in  the  Senate  and  seven 
in  the  House.  Finally,  while  Berrios 
personally  disavows  violence,  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  imply  its  threat — he 
says  that  any  serious  attempt  at  state- 
hood "would  unquestionably  precipi- 
tate a  wave  of  violence"  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  the  United  States. 

Berrios  considers  independence  es- 
sential to  full  democracy  and  "a  decent 
way  of  life."  Independence,  he  sug- 
gests, with  a  true  socialist's  moralism, 
would  require  sacrifice  and  austerity- 
he  seems  to  think  Puerto  Ricans  spend 
too  much  money  on  cars,  television 
sets,  and  gambling.  He  acknowledges 
that  independence  would  change  Puerto 


Rican  "access  to  U.S.  money  markets"; 
he  would  look  to  "international  orga- 
nizations" and  to  friendly  nations  with 
oil,  such  as  Venezuela,  which,  he  says, 
is  already  helping  poor  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries.  (But  Venezuela's  loans 
bear  inteiest  at  approximately  com- 
mercial rates.)  The  end  of  duty-free 
access  to  U.S.  markets  "will  require 
readjustment,"  he  admits,  but  this 
would  be  overcome  by  import-substi- 
tution manufacturing.  (Most  authori- 
ties have  concluded  that  import  substi- 
tution can  go  only  so  far  before  the 
economy  stagnates.)  Berrios  favors  de- 
velopment of  Puerto  Rico's  natural  re- 
sources, including  petroleum,  nickel, 
and  copper  (though  these  have  yet  to 
be  proved).  Private  and  public  debt 
would  have  to  be  refinanced  (but 
how  ? ) .  The  government  would  inter- 
vene directly  to  bring  about  a  fairer 
distribution  of  income  and  wealth.  So- 
cial Security  and  other  federal  transfer 
payments  would  be  "phased  out";  U.S. 
corporations  would  lose  "their  privi- 
leges and  monopolistic  hold,"  and  the 
military  and  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  would  be  subordinated 
to  those  of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Currently,  mainland  liberals  tend 
to  favor  independence — commonwealth 
and  Bootstrap  have  fallen  on  evil  times, 
and  Third  World  support  for  inde- 
pendence reinforces  the  liberals'  own 
embarrassment  at  what  they  regard  as 
lingering  colonialism.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  this  small  island, 
if  cast  adrift  on  the  Caribbean  as  an 
independent  nation,  shorn  of  Social 
Security  and  food  stamps  and  other 
federal  benefits,  obliged  to  pay  for  its 
own  defense  and  welfare  systems,  de- 
prived of  duty-free  access  to  U.S.  mar- 
kets, deprived  of  untrammeled  emigra- 
tion to  the  mainland  to  siphon  off  dis- 
content, unable  to  feed  itself,  virtually 
devoid  of  natural  resources,  and  con- 
fronted with  closing  American  facto- 
ries, would  sink.  Several  independent 
Caribbean  states,  bigger  than  Puerto 
Rico,  less  overpopulated,  and  far  more 
richly  endowed  with  minerals,  are 
foundering.  One  can  hardly  view  Puer- 
to Rican  independence  with  confidence. 

It  seems  likely  that  sentiment  for  in- 
dependence is  stronger  in  Puerto  Rico 
than  the  small  vote  of  the  independence 
party  would  indicate.  Munoz  always 
feared  the  latent  strength  of  the  inde- 
pendence movement  and  believed  that 
many  people  who  favor  a  common- 
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Chablis  is  an  old  and  noble 
wine  area  of  Burgundy,  justly 
famous  for  its  dry  white  wine.  Early 
California  winemakers  adopted  the 
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I  think  you  will  be  pleasantly 
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8  winter  quality  cruises 
of  Grand  Hotel  luxury 
to  the  sunny  Caribbean 

One  of  the  truly  great  ships  of  modem 
times,  where  the  high  standards  of  a  past 
era  still  flourish  It's  island-hopping  at  its 
most  relaxing,  and  your  vacation  begins 
long  before  your  first  destination.  Swim 
under  the  retractable  Magrodome  roof  of 
the  all-weather  outdoor  deck.  Dance  to  4 
orchestras  Enjoy  ship  and  shore  golf, 
sponsored  duplicate  bridge,  financial 
lectures  Great  cuisine.  Superb  Italian 
service.  Modem  accommodations,  with  2 
lower  beds  in  all  double  cabins  Panama- 
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FROM  FLORIDA! 

DORIC 

25,300  tons 
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quality  cruises  from  the 
South  to  the  Caribbean 
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wealth  would,  if  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween statehood  and  independence, 
choose  independence.  Precisely  therein 
lies  the  potential  foe  mischief  of  Presi- 
dent Ford"s  proposal.  By  bringing  state- 
hood to  the  fore,  he  may  have  galva- 
nized those  favoring  independence  and 
given  them  an  urgent  rallying  cry — 
"Resist  absorption!" 

If  Puerto  Ricans  did  choose  state- 
hood, they  would  almost  surely  do  so 
with  a  large  and  violent  independen- 
tista  minority  in  their  midst — a  split 
society  that  calls  forth  visions  of  North- 
ern Ireland,  with  Washington  sending 
the  Marines  to  quell  riots  and  prop  up 
the  new  state  government.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  such  fears,  together  with  the 
urgency  of  economic  problems,  have 
led  the  new  governor  to  set  the  status 
issue  aside. 


Precisely  because  he  feared 
independence  sentiment,  Mu- 
hoz  said  that  a  commonwealth 
was  not  a  permanent  solution 
but  instead  was  an  evolving  institution, 
always  subject  to  development  and  re- 
vision. It  may  need  tinkering  with  now. 
Perhaps  the  provision  that  makes  fed- 
eral laws  applicable  in  Puerto  Rico  un- 
less specifically  (and  unilaterally)  ex- 
empted by  the  U.S.  Congress  should  be 
modified  to  give  the  Puerto  Ricans  more 
voice  in  what  laws  shall  applv.  Puerto 
Rico's  representation  in  Washington 
should  be  rearranged:  since  it  is  not 
sovereign,  it  cannot  treat  with  the  State 
Department;  under  Kennedy  and  John- 
son it  dealt  with  the  \^  hite  House,  but 
that  was  an  informal  personal  arrange- 
ment; and  so  it  has  been  thrown  back 
into  Congress,  an  essentially  unworkable 
arrangement  since  Puerto  Ricans  can- 
not vote  in  federal  elections.  Puerto 
Rico  needs  some  formal  connection 
with  the  executive  branch — perhaps 
ashington  and  San  Juan  should  ex- 
change chiefs  of  liaison  I  as  we  do  with 
Peking)  :  perhaps  we  should  establish 
a  Bureau  of  Puerto  Rican  Affairs  in 
the  State  Department  or  the  Interior 
Department  or  both  (to  create  a  per- 
manent bureaucracy  interested  in  Puer- 
to Rico )  :  or  perhaps  a  White  House 
connection  should  be  institutionalized. 
Such  arrangements  would  promote  our 
closer  relationships  with  all  three  fac- 
tions: commonwealth,  statehood,  and 
independence.  Other  modifications  of 
commonwealth  status  mav  be  in  order. 


It  may  be  that  the  commonwealth  ha 
run  its  course,  that  history  is  noi 
against  it.  and  that  it  can  save  itseli 
if  at  all.  only  by  modification. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  that  th 
L  nited  States  has  an  important  interes 
in  Puerto  Rico's  future.  We  would  lik 
to  see  the  Puerto  Ricans  friendly  to  u« 
or  at  least  not  hostile,  and  certainl 
not  allied  with  any  inimical  extrahem 
sphere  power.  We  hope  that  how  w 
deal  with  them  will  do  us  credit  in  th 
eyes  of  the  world.  e  hope  that  a 
Puerto  Ricans  upgrade  their  own  sr. 
ciety.  those  Puerto  Ricans  who  com 
to  live  with  us  on  the  mainland  wi 
be  better  educated  and  better  able  t 
support  themselves  and  to  contribut 
to  our  own  society.  We  want  them  t 
remain  hospitable  to  U.S.  investmer 
and  a  market  for  U.S.  goods.  And  a 
though  in  the  day  of  jets  and  missik 
the  Caribbean  may  be  less  vital  to  ou 
own  defense  and  national  security  tha 
in  Monroe's  day,  it  is  still  on  our  fror 
tier  and  it  is  still  a  potential  base  froi 
which  a  hostile  power  might  launc 
military  operations  against  us,  still 
source  of  strategic  raw  materials,  an 
still  on  a  major  seaborne  logistic  rout 
through  which  we  resupply  our  ow 
West  Coast  and  the  west  coast  of  Sout 
America — and  Puerto  Rico  is  the  kei 
stone  in  the  arc  of  islands  that  guard 
the  Caribbean's  approaches.  Our  stn 
tegic  interest  in  the  Caribbean  has  a 
ways  overridden  all  other  interests,  i 
great  nation  treats  its  near  neighboi 
lightly  only  at  its  peril.  And  to  th 
Puerto  Ricans  we  have  ties  that  bin 
us  more  closely  than  to  any  other  d 
ribbean  people. 

For  the  present,  commonwealt 
seems  to  be  the  status  that  best  serve 
the  Puerto  Ricans'  interests  and  ou 
own.  Time  may  change  that,  and  w 
should  prepare  for  change,  even  fc 
explosive  change.  We  dare  not  1( 
Puerto  Rico  slide  lest  it  slide  in  a  d 
rection  we  do  not  like  ("most  diplomac 
is  aimed  at  preventing  bad  thing 
from  happening).  All  this  means  w 
should  pay  heed  to  Puerto  Rico  an 
rearrange  our  relationship  with  it.  W 
must,  before  it  is  too  late,  devise  a  se 
of  policies  that  will  enable  us  to  liv 
in  harmonv  with  Puerto  Ricans  whet! 
er  they  choose  statehood,  commor 
wealth,  or  independence.  Only  the 
can  we  honestly — and  safely — entrus 
the  choice  to  them.  C 
harper's/december  197 
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THE  ROAD  LESS  TRAVELED 


An  unspoken  faith  reunites  those  in  retreat  from  the  Sixties 


by  Erazim  Kohak 


IT  is  an  arduous  road,  the  long 
trail  from  the  dramatic  precipices 
of  the  late  Sixties  to  the  everyday 
world  of  love  and  labor.  Its  crum- 
bling macadam,  wending  through  the 
encroaching  forest,  is  worn  far  more  by 
the  rigors  of  New  England  winters  than 
by  any  weight  of  passing  traffic.  For- 
gotten rows  of  stone  amid  the  birch  and 
maple  recall  a  time  when  these  were  the 
fields  and  pastures  of  another  America. 
Here  and  there,  cellar  holes  and  ceme- 
teries cluster  around  abandoned  mill 
sites,  mementos  of  men  who  harnessed 
streams  with  stcne  and  timber  to  create 
America's  first  Industrial  Revolution. 
Today  the  houses  are  far  between, 
weatherbeaten,  and  fringed  with  the 
trinkets  of  poverty — the  cords  of  fire- 
wood stored  up  against  the  winter, 
clotheslines  flapping  in  the  autumn 
wind,  and  rusting  wrecks  awaiting 
some  unforeseeable  use. 

The  road  from  the  Sixties  twists  and 
winds  among  them,  turning  to  dirt  now 
and  again,  then  to  deep,  stony  ruts 
which  mark  our  powerful  machines  en- 
gineered for  cloverleafed  ribbons  of 
concrete.  Here,  on  the  rutted  tracks,  the 
streamlined  missiles  of  our  highroads 
stand  out  awkwardly  in  their  futuristic 
obsolescence.  The  concrete  maze  to 
which   they   belong,   the  once-proud 


achievement  of  our  affluence,  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  Moebius  strip,  returning 
endlessly,  pointlessly  unto  itself.  Only 
the  rutted  tracks  may  still  prove  to  lead 
somewhere.  Those  who  travel  them  are 
searching  for  a  path  we  lost  when  how 
fast?  replaced  whither?  as  our  passion- 
ate concern.  Those  rutted  trails,  lead- 
ing back  from  the  blindness  of  our 
Fifties  and  the  frenzy  of  our  Sixties, 
through  an  American  past  to  an  Amer- 
ican future,  are  the  roads  of  the  far- 
flung  brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph. 

To  speak  of  a  brotherhood  may  be 
presumptuous.  The  men  and  women 
who  scattered  from  the  cities  of  the 
Sixties  to  the  hard  and  rocky  land  of 
their  forefathers  are  bound  by  no  re- 
ligious rule,  serving  in  no  humble 
rhythm  of  prayer,  labor,  and  praise  as 
did  the  brothers  of  another  age.  For 
that  matter,  St.  Joseph  may  seem  a  mis- 
leading patron  to  invoke  for  them.  It  is 
too  easy  to  imagine  him  as  a  respect- 
able master  of  the  carpenter's  trade, 
dabbling  in  cabinetmaking  and  cooper- 
ing in  the  manner  of  his  time,  a  true 
pillar  of  blue-collar  respectability  in  his 
small  town  of  Nazareth — a  pity  about 
that  boy  of  his,  but  vou  know  you  just 
can't  keep  young  people  out  of  trouble 
these  days.  . . . 

For  all  that,  the  metaphor  may  not 


be  altogether  inappropriate.  For  a 
brotherhood  need  not  grow  only  by  the 
devout  imposition  of  religious  rule  and 
a  humble  submission  to  the  discipline  of 
monastic  hours.  It  can  also  be  born  of 
a  shipwreck  stripping  men  of  the  trin- 
kets of  pride  and  folly  which  separate 
them,  of  an  urgent  common  need  which 
renders  those  trinkets  irrelevant.  And 
it  can  also  grow  of  faith  and  hope,  but 
of  that  it  is  best  to  speak  softly.  Hope 
is  the  substance  of  things  not  seen,  faith 
the  evidence  of  things  hoped  for.  They 
are  intensely  private,  best  spoken  of 
through  silence.  Among  the  wayfar- 
ers clearing  the  roads  back  from  the 
Sixties  through  the  New  England  for- 
ests, it  is  the  shared  experience  of 
shipwreck  and  of  need  that  stands  out 
starkly,  justifying  the  metaphor  of 
brotherhood. 

It  is  the  unspoken  faith,  retreating 
behind  a  veil  of  silence,  which  justi- 
fies the  invocation  of  St.  Joseph,  who. 
through  his  daily  work,  blessed  the  pre- 
cious bond  of  love  and  labor  which  we 
had  lost  in  the  juxtaposition  of  mean- 
ingless labor  and  arbitrary  rewards 
born  of  the  proud  affluence  of  our  Fif- 
ties. That  bond  was  our  most  precious 
inheritance,  giving  meaning  to  labor 
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and  reality  to  ideals,  uniting  the  body 
and  soul  of  America.  It  was  also  our 
most  grievous  loss  in  the  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  hubris  of  the  Fif- 
ties and  the  frustrated  frenzy  of  the 
Sixties  equally  reflected  that  loss.  Labor 
without  love  produced  an  overwhelm- 
ing, absurd  affluence,  love  without  la- 
bor an  impotent,  murderous  rage.  We 
had  forgotten  that  it  is  labor,  not  rage, 
that  gives  reality  to  an  ideal,  that  it  is 
love,  not  affluence,  that  gives  worth  to 
the  goods  of  this  world.  It  would  be 
vain  to  restore  law  and  order  to  the 
streets  and  pride  to  those  who  bear  our 
country's  flag  if  we  were  to  fail  to  re- 
cover the  bond  of  St.  Joseph,  the  re- 
deeming fusion  of  love  and  labor. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  is  that 
bond  for  which  the  brotherhood  is 
groping  along  the  rocky  fields  and  rut- 
ted tracks  abandoned  by  its  fathers. 
Follow  one  of  those  tracks  with  me. 
Though  old  daguerreotypes  of  the  hill- 
sides show  endless  pastures  broken  only 
by  stone  fences,  you  will  pass  through 
a  dense,  tangled  forest  of  hemlocks 
and  birches  struggling  high  for  a  ray 
of  sunshine:  nature,  too,  will  overcrowd 
land  violently  cleared  and  wildly  over- 
grown. But  as  you  pass  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  you  will  come  upon  signs  of  fresh 
clearing.  Here  stumps  are  yielding  un- 
willingly to  ax  and  tackle  amid  high 
barriers  of  cut  brush.  The  actual  clear- 
ing is  as  yet  barely  wide  enough  to 
grow  vegetables  in  their  season,  with 
some  to  spare  for  canning  or  drying 
against  the  winter,  but  the  hog  in  its 
pen  is  busily  rooting  out  next  year's 
plot.  The  geese  hiss  alarm  at  your  ap- 
proach, the  rabbits  sniff  at  you  in  their 
hutches.  Only  the  chickens  go  on  scratch- 
ing busily  away.  Here  humans  are  once 
more  struggling  wayfarers,  not  the 
heedless  lords  of  all  they  survey. 

The  house  at  the  end  of  the  clearing 
speaks  of  labor  unassisted  by  bulldoz- 
ers and  backhoes.  The  foundations  are 
fieldstone,  the  sills  roughly  shaped 
oak;  the  boarding  rises  unplaned  to  a 
square-pitched  roof.  Within,  the  single 
room  centers  around  the  glow  of  an 
iron  stove  and  a  kerosene  lamp.  It  is 
cluttered  with  all  the  accouterments  of 
daily  living  which  a  modern  architect 
would  tuck  away  in  sectioned  rooms 
and  cubbyholes,  centrally  heated  and 
electrically  lit.  Not  so  here:  privacy 
would  have  to  be  bought  at  the  cost  of 
the  lifegiving  warmth  of  seasoned  oak 
burning  in  the  stove.  The  stepladder 


reaching  up  from  the  cone  of  light  to  a 
sleeping  loft  opens  the  only  possible 
other  dimension:  heat  rises  through 
the  loose  ceiling,  and  you  can  carry  up 
a  lantern  with  you.  Willa  Cather,  who 
is  buried  not  far  down  the  road,  would 
understand.  This  shell  of  stone  and 
timber  around  a  cast-iron  stove  is  still 
the  home  of  a  family,  not  a  stack  of 
modules  into  which  humans  are  tucked 
with  computerized  efficiency.  The  room 
simply  does  not  isolate ;  even  the  plants 
hanging  in  the  windows  in  place  of  cur- 
tains bind  rather  than  separate  the 
within  and  the  without. 

There  is  only  one  note  to  startle 
Willa  Cather:  the  half-finished  walls 
are  lined  with  books,  rows  and  stacks 
of  bound  volumes — children's  books, 
books  of  theology,  chemistry,  philoso- 
phy, fiction,  as  well  as  of  farming  and 
construction.  The  man  who  raised  this 
house  may  once  have  been  a  chemist, 
a  public-relations  executive,  or  an  en- 
gineer possessing  a  prestigious  doctor- 
ate. At  early  mass,  his  erect  posture 
and  the  bearing  of  a  cultivated  man 
still  set  him  apart,  yet  the  hands  clasped 
in  prayer  are  those  of  a  laboring  man, 
groping  for  the  lost  link  between  love 
and  labor.  It  might  have  occurred  to 
him,  and  then  again  it  might  not,  yet 
he  is  a  Brother  of  St.  Joseph. 

THERE  ARE  others,  along  other 
roads,  at  different  stages  of  the 
way:  the  brotherhood  strag- 
gles uncertainly  along  a  road 
dimly  sensed  in  an  ancestral  memory 
rather  than  clearly  seen  and  conscious- 
ly laid  out.  At  the  bend  of  another  rut- 
ted track,  an  ancient  orchard  is  bear- 
ing fruit  again.  The  tangle  of  dead 
branches  has  been  cleared  away,  the 
brush  scythed;  there  are  fresh,  hardy 
grafts  on  the  old  trunks,  and  crates 
spaced  neatly  for  the  harvesting.  None 
of  the  four  young  men  who  restored 
the  orchard  is  nearly  old  enough  to 
have  earned  a  doctorate,  much  less  to 
have  launched  a  business  career  and/or 
a  cultural  revolution.  They  were  no 
more  than  the  splinters  that  flew  when 
the  Sixties  felled  forests,  too  bewil- 
dered to  distinguish  between  self-de- 
struction and  self-discovery,  too  inse- 
cure to  admit  that  there  may  be  a 
difference.  Fragments  of  trite  rhetoric 
still  clutter  their  conversations:  the 
street  robbed  them  mercilessly  of  their 
full  cultural  birthright.  Theirs  is  a 


quest  not  for  a  transformation,  just  for 
a  toehold  on  reality.  Yet  they,  too,  have 
found  their  way  along  the  rutted  track 
to  the  stones,  the  timbers,  the  land. 

The  house  they  inhabit — for  they  are 
still  too  insecure  to  dwell  therein — is 
not  a  pioneering  shelter  raised  by  their 
own  labor.  It  was  old  long  before  they 
were  born,  but,  were  it  not  for  their 
care,  it  might  now  be  no  more  than 
another  cellar  hole  filling  slowly  with 
fallen  leaves,  brambles,  and  saplings. 
Now  it  is  cluttered  with  orchardman's 
tools,  pots,  bits  of  clothing,  and  all  the 
flotsam  of  a  house  that  is  not  yet  a 
home.  In  a  less  pretentious  age,  we 
would  have  said  that  it  lacked  a  wom- 
an's touch.  This  is  what  the  houses  ol 
the  early  settlers  must  have  looked  like 
before  the  women  and  children  fol- 
lowed the  men  who  had  been  driven 
ahead  by  the  hunger  for  soil  and  soul, 
In  God's  good  time,  they  will  follow 
here,  too,  but  first  the  young  men  toil- 
ing in  the  old  orchard  must  discover 
what  they  are  seeking.  None  of  them, 
I  am  sure,  has  ever  heard  of  St.  Joseph, 
yet  surely  St.  Joseph  knows  them  for 
his  own. 

Beyond  the  orchard  the  road  across 
the  mountain  has  lain  abandoned  ever 
since  the  motorcar  displaced  the  horse 
and  wagon.  Follow  its  overgrown  ruts, 
passing  cellar  holes  surrounded  by  the 
remnants  of  old  plantings,  lilacs,  red 
and  white  currants,  gooseberries,  an 
old  apple  tree  or  two.  If  you  poke 
around,  you  will  turn  up  a  discarded 
block  or  the  rib  of  a  rust-eaten  scythe. 
The  house  on  the  southern  slope,  amid 
a  well-tended  clearing,  will  greet  you 
with  a  different  mood.  It  has  been  re- 
stored with  antiquarian  care.  Its  core 
is  two  ancient  log  cabins,  transported 
beam  by  beam  in  a  battered  truck  from 
somewhere  in  Appalachia.  Now  those 
beams  have  been  lovingly  reassembled, 
chinked,  and  covered  outside  with 
hand-cut  clapboards.  The  narrow  win- 
dows are  leaded  diamonds  of  old  glass ; 
each  hinge  speaks  of  hours  of  patient 
labor  with  penetrating  oil,  naval  jelly, 
and  emery  cloth.  The  three  young  men 
caressing  the  ancient  timbers  back  to 
life  live  in  a  spartan  shell  around  a 
wood  stove  at  the  back — home  enough 
for  people  who  have  something  more 
important  to  do.  Each  of  them  works 
at  a  manual  job  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity: their  pooled  wages  provide  for 
incidentals  like  food  and  clothing  and 
essentials  like  pegs  and  hardware  for 
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the  hous>j.  A  very  different  dedication 
— vet  they,  too,  belong  to  the  wayfar- 
ing brotherhood  that  chose  to  leave  the 
world  behind  in  a  quest  for  a  unity  of 
love  and  labor. 

There  are  others,  though  their  num- 
ber would  be  hard  to  ascertain.  In  the 
state  of  mind  and  economy  of  which 
Robert  Frost  spoke  as  north  of  Bos- 
ton, their  way  of  living  stands  out  for 
the  most  part  only  by  being  voluntary. 
In  other  respects,  they  blend  with  their 
neighbors,  for  whom  manual  labor  is  a 
fate  rather  than  a  vocation.  It  would 
be  easy  to  conclude  that,  in  choosing 
that  vocation,  they  are  simply  finding 
the  level  of  their  competence — that, 
having  filled  their  college  years  with 
psychodramatic  self-indulgence,  they 
were  just  not  equipped  to  match  the 
expectations  of  their  imposing  degrees. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  even  be  true — 
though  even  when  it  is,  it  is  a  trite 
truth,  hiding  from  us  something  we 
badly  need  to  see  and  hear.  I  have  wan- 
dered along  the  rutted  tracks,  meeting 
people  I  had  known,  people  I  thought 
I  knew,  and  people  I  had  yet  to  come 
to  know,  sharing  the  warmth  of  their 
stoves,  the  intimacy  of  their  lanterns, 
the  work  of  their  fields,  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  their  tables,  and  have  come 
away  convinced  that  the  far-flung, 
anonymous  brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph 
— and,  in  light  of  James  2:14-26,  that 
of  St.  James — has  something  precious 
and  important  to  say  to  us  all. 

Yet  just  what  is  it?  The  brothers  of 
St.  James  are  not  as  articulate  as  their 
isolated  predecessors,  Ralph  \S  aldo 
Emerson.  Walt  Whitman,  or  Robert 
Frost.  They  are  more  numerous,  but 
hardly  enough  so  to  be  numerically  sig- 
nificant. Even  by  the  most  generous  of 
estimates,  they  represent  no  more  than 
a  minute  fragment  of  those  caught  up 
in  the  maelstrom  of  the  late  Sixties.  At 
least  as  many — or.  more  precisely,  as 
few — of  that  multitude  sank  into  the 
demiworld  of  methadone  maintenance. 
Salvation  Army  hosteb.  and  marginal 
unemployment  punctuated  by  jail  sen- 
tences for  vagrancy  and  petty  theft. 
Both  groups  are  numerically  insignif- 
icant compared  with  the  vast  majority 
of  their  peers,  who  passed  by  somewhat 
delayed  but  altogether  conventional 
stages  through  adolescence  to  an  equal- 
ly conventional  maturity,  making  little 
impact  on  arrival  for  all  the  clamor 
of  their  journey.  Whatever  their  flaws 
and  virtues,  the  brothers  of  St.  Joseph 


cannot  be  presented  as  typical  products 
of  the  late  Sixties. 

Equally  unconvincing  are  the  at- 
tempts to  present  them  as  the  wave  or 
even  a  modest  ripple  of  the  future.  To 
be  sure,  a  crowded  planet  must  devel- 
op a  less  wasteful  technology  and  more 
modest  habits  of  consumption  than 
those  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed, but  the  work  of  discovery  and 
reorientation  must  be  done  in  the  cities, 
where  the  crowds  are — together  with 
the  laboratories,  universities,  factories, 
and  all  the  resources  of  civilization. 
Even  if  the  brotherhood  were  genuine- 
ly self-sustaining  and  independent  of 
the  society  it  takes  for  granted,  the 
woods  north  of  Boston  are  not  nearly 
extensive  enough  to  contain  the  world's 
overpopulation.  A  pioneering  existence 
not  only  presupposes  a  sustaining  hin- 
terland, it  also  requires  vast  tracts  of 
open  land  per  capita.  Presented  as  an 
example  for  the  multitude  to  follow, 
the  brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph  would 
self-destruct. 

Then  what  is  it  that  the  brotherhood 
offers  ?  Recalling  the  roads  I  have  trav- 
eled in  the  last  eight  months — and  the 
road  we  have  all  traveled  in  the  past 
twenty  years — I  would  say  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  the  brotherhood  is 
acting  out  a  metaphor. 

THAT  is  something  rather  less 
grandiose  and  more  funda- 
mental than  a  type  or  an  ex- 
ample, though  also  something 
much  harder  to  define.  A  basic  met- 
aphor, the  shared  image  of  life's  co- 
hesion, can  be  quite  ethereal,  yet  it  is 
what  binds  a  civilization  and  raises  it 
above  the  level  of  dull  preoccupation 
with  the  satisfaction  of  its  needs,  even 
on  the  highest  levels  of  affluence  and 
complexity,  to  the  level  of  a  culture. 
Those  who  act  it  out,  as  the  cultured 
homo  humanus  did  for  ancient  Rome 
or  the  monk  and  the  knight  for  the 
Middle  Ages,  are  inevitably  as  few  as 
the  cowboys  and  frontiersmen  who  act- 
ed it  out  for  the  America  of  another 
century.  Yet  their  role  is  crucial:  in 
acting  out  a  metaphor,  they  provide  a 
community  with  a  beacon,  a  set  of  ref- 
erence points  which  serve  to  fuse  its 
acts  and  its  ideals.  A  living  metaphor 
is  not  just  an  act,  limited  to  its  own 
intrinsic  significance.  Nor  is  it  just  an 
■'ideal" — that  can  be  no  more  than  a 
vain  illusion  or  a  self -justifying  ration- 


alization. Rather,  it  is  the  symboUc 
fusion  of  the  ideal  and  the  actual  which 
makes  persons  of  the  naked  apes  and 
a  people  out  of  persons. 

The  America  of  our  postwar  "peace 
and  prosperity"  seems,  in  retrospect, 
a  land  that  had  lost  its  basic  metaphor. 
It  had  ideals  aplenty:  the  Eisenhower 
years  abounded  in  noble  rhetoric, 
promising  freedom  to  the  oppressed, 
plenty  to  the  deprived,  and.  most  of 
all.  perennial  rewards  to  ourselves  for 
our  own  virtue.  Yet  that  lofty  rhetoric 
remained  largely  irrelevant  to  our  dai- 
ly fives.  We  were  busy  enough:  our 
economy  boomed,  living  standards 
soared.  But  it  was  a  pointless,  self-serv- 
ing affluence  which  had  little  relation 
to  our  professed  aims  and  ideals. 

At  the  time,  the  few  who  noted  the 
schizophrenia  of  our  acts  and  ideals 
were  little  heeded.  For  a  people  living 
down  the  deprivation  of  the  Great  De- 
pression and  the  effort  of  the  war.  ef- 
fortless ideals  and  even  pointless  pros- 
perity were  enough.  The  loss  of  a 
unifying  metaphor  passed  largely  un- 
noticed. It  was  our  children  who.  in 
good  faith,  seized  upon  and  exploited 
the  dichotomy  of  our  ideals  and  our 
acts.  We  had  given  them  everything  ex- 
cept a  metaphor,  the  ability  to  see  the 
continuity  between  love  and  labor.  That 
continuity  is  evident  enough  when  it 
is  acted  out  by  a  father  who  goes  out 
to  the  woodshed  on  a  stormy  night  and 
comes  back,  hands  chapped  and  raw 
with  cold,  bearing  an  armload  of 
freshly  split  wood  for  the  stove.  It  be- 
comes immensely  difficult  to  discern 
when  father  disappears  with  the  morn- 
ing rush  hour  in  pursuit  of  some  in- 
comprehensible activity  while  in  the 
house  the  heat  rises  as  by  magic  at 
mother's  touch  of  the  thermostat.  The 
villain  is  not  technology:  technological 
complexity  has  been  with  us,  increas- 
ingly, ever  since  humans  first  used 
hoes  rather  than  hands  to  dig  up  roots. 
As  it  grows  complex,  it  simply  makes 
the  task  of  keeping  the  unifying  met- 
aphor clear  and  fresh  ever  more  ur- 
gent. That  was  a  challenge  we  did  not 
meet. 

In  the  age  defined  by  the  separation 
of  love  and  labor  even  false  prophets 
became  credible.  It  became  easy  to  see 
labor  as  a  pointless  obsession  of  com- 
pulsive men  which  should  be  left  to 
machines,  it  was  easy  to  believe  that 
love  requires  no  more  than  noble  sen- 
timents unsullied  by  effort.  It  required 
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I  BE  ROAD  LESS  TRAVELED  

,  conspirators  and  agitators — though 
ey  were  not  lacking — to  produce  the 
ralyzing  schizophrenia  with  which 
nerica  responded  to  the  crisis  of  Viet- 
m,  responding  with  shipments  of  pur- 
seless  materiel  and  outbursts  of  fren- 
;d  rhetorical  idealism  to  a  situation 
lich,  more  than  anything,  required 
;  subordination  of  materiel  to  an 
jal  and  the  translation  of  ideals  into 

i  rposeful  effort.  The  conspirators  and 
itators,  such  as  there  were,  were  no 
>re  than  sycophantic  parasites:  Amer- 
i,  our  America  of  the  Fifties,  had  it- 

I  f  nurtured  the  twin  incubus  of  the 

I  e  Sixties. 


rHE  SIXTIES  exploded  in  a  fren- 
zy of  pointless  production  and 
impotent  idealism  because  the 
Fifties  had  obscured  the  met- 
hor  which  binds  love  and  labor.  A 
aeration  for  whom  heat  was  an  in- 
enable  right  assured  by  touching  a 
;rmostat  quite  understandably  reject  - 
with  supreme  scorn  what  it  per- 
ived  as  the  obsessive  work  ethic  of 
;ir  fathers — and  equally  understand- 
ly  felt  betrayed  and  rejected  when, 
tning  of  age,  it  found  itself  without 
Mother  to  turn  up  the  thermostat  or 
:nd  its  clothes.  It  turned  to  cold-wa- 
■  flats  and  torn  clothes  in  the  name 
an  idealism  which,  alienated  from 
;  labor  which  makes  love  effectual, 
less  predictably  turned  to  frustra- 
n,  rage,  and  self-destruction.  With- 
t  a  unifying  metaphor,  love  without 
)or  turns  to  hate,  labor  without  love 
drudgery.  The  collapse  of  the  "cul- 
-al  revolution"  was  as  tragic  as  it  was 
edictable:  it  was  the  application  of 
;  dichotomy  of  the  Fifties. 
But  what  of  all  the  countless  millions 
Americans  who  never  exploded, 
ver  smashed  a  window,  sold  an  ounce 
heroin,  staged  a  demonstration,  or 
ised  the  banner  of  the  successive  "he- 
es"  of  the  revolution,  from  Che  Gue- 
ra  to  Chairman  Mao?  There  were 
many  who,  all  thi  ugh  the  Sixties, 
pt  the  faith,  kept  the  home  fires  burn- 
;  and  the  homely  cliches  clicking, 
orned  and  scoffed,  they  labored  pa- 
ntly,  cherishing  and  preserving  the 
mes  their  children  were  abandoning, 
uggling  to  preserve  the  civilization 
lich  their  children  were  so  ready  to 
stroy  in  their  innocent  self-righteous- 
ss.  Patiently  and  not  so  patiently 
;y  carried  on  the  labor  which  paid 


the  price  of  the  "liberation"  in  whose 
name  their  children  (with  their  aging 
sycophants)  derided  them  as  drudges. 
What  of  them? 

In  a  way,  the  collapse  of  "the  move- 
ment" should  have  been  their  hour  of 
triumph.  For,  after  all,  in  their  way 
they  had  prevailed.  They  had  preserved 
what  they  had  sought  to  preserve.  Un- 
like the  survivors  of  other  revolutions, 
the  heirs  of  the  Sixties  do  not  face  a 
scorched  wasteland  where  only  Dracon- 
ic discipline  and  arbitrary  force  can 
preserve  the  barest  wherewithal  of  hu- 
man coexistence.  Instead,  they  are  in- 
heriting a  still  functioning  society 
capable  of  assuring  them  of  both 
freedom  and  security.  Unlike  in  the 
aftermath  of  almost  any  revolution,  the 
judicial  system,  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment, the  educational  system,  the 
economy  have  been  preserved — and 
that  is  no  small  triumph. 

Yet  along  the  rutted  tracks  where 
dwells  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph 
you  will  meet  not  only  the  former  reb- 
els but  their  erstwhile  opponents  as 
well.  In  the  house  one  of  them  raised 
on  an  ancient  mill  site  there  lingers 
something  of  the  neatness  of  the  sub- 
urban dreams  of  the  Fifties.  Up  on  the 
half-loft,  there  is  a  large  desk  with  a 
typewriter  and  a  drawing  board,  sur- 
rounded by  a  working  scholar's  library. 
The  labor  of  scholarship  goes  on  here, 
patient  and  undramatic,  as  once  it  did 
in  a  suburban  home  or  a  city  apart- 
ment. Here,  though,  the  desk  is  lit  by  a 
kerosene  lamp  and  the  heat  rises  from 
a  wood  stove  in  the  large  single  room 
below.  The  mudroom  is  cluttered  with 
the  same  axes,  wedges,  saws,  and  split- 
ting mauls.  As  you  walk  along  the  re- 
emerging  wagon  road  to  the  nearest 
passable  highway,  you  pass  the  same 
signs  of  a  man  returning  to  long  aban- 
doned land.  The  orchard  is  being 
cleared,  there  are  the  same  piles  of 
brush  and  cords  of  split  wood  with  a 
promise  of  future  vegetable  gardens. 

The  man  who  raised  that  house  was 
one  of  those  who  toiled  on  while  the 
Sixties  erupted  around  us,  one  of  those 
who  cherished  and  preserved  all  that 
the  Sixties  sought  to  destroy — one  of 
those  who  might  be  said  to  have 
"triumphed."  Yet  for  him,  as  for  so 
many,  that  triumph  turned  hollow,  the 
strenuously  preserved,  precious  shell  of 
a  life  turning  empty  and  crumbling  in 
the  hands  that  for  so  long  strove  to 
preserve  it.  For  the  sickness  of  the 


Sixties  was  not  only  the  revolt  of  im- 
potent and  so  destructive  "idealism," 
it  was  also  the  sickness  of  labor  which, 
in  its  persistence,  had  lost  its  purpose. 
The  problem  was  not  the  puritan  ethic, 
which  is  precisely  a  fusion  of  love  and 
labor,  but  its  bifurcation.  Today,  this 
man,  too,  is  one  of  the  brothers  of  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  James,  seeking  the  met- 
aphor which  would  heal  the  rift. 

The  culture  shock  on  returning  from 
north  of  Boston  to  the  cities  is  tre- 
mendous. It  is  not  simply  the  dirt,  the 
noise,  the  frenzied,  unreflecting  clamor 
of  empty  ideologies  and  loveless  labor. 
The  roots  are  deeper:  the  old  pressures 
are  still  there.  There  is  still  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  corporations,  one 
pressed,  the  other  pressing  to  interpose 
themselves  between  our  love  and  our 
labor.  There  is  still  the  self -justifying 
production  and  the  self-righteous  rhet- 
oric, the  emptiness  in  place  of  a  uni- 
fying metaphor. 

Yet  the  cities,  too,  are  changing.  It 
is  no  longer  unquestioningly  self-evi- 
dent that  big  is  beautiful  and  radical 
is  right,  or  that  anonymous  labor  is  its 
own  virtue  while  rewards  are  "rights" 
that  ought  to  be  equally  anonymously 
bestowed.  Growth  to  more  mature  hu- 
manity is  always  a  slow,  almost  im- 
perceptible process — only  dehumaniza- 
tion  can  be  rapid  and  radical.  Yet  it 
may  not  be  insignificant  that  tenement 
dwellers  are  rehabilitating  their  own 
housing,  that  governments  are  becom- 
ing concerned  with  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  or  that  ccrporations  are 
speaking  of — and,  who  knows,  perhaps 
even  considering — the  social  utility  of 
their  products.  Nor  is  it  insignificant 
that  the  Americans,  including  the  urban 
Americans,  selected  as  their  President, 
after  a  father  figure,  a  flashy  playboy, 
a  crafty  politician,  and  a  slick  lawyer, 
a  man  whom  they  perceived,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  a  small-town  farmer. 

The  change  of  mood  is  undramatic, 
subtle,  and  complex.  Its  causes  and 
components  are  enough  to  keep  sociol- 
ogists busy  for  decades.  But  I  am  not 
a  sociologist.  I  am  a  philosopher,  and 
I  have  wandered  the  rutted  trails  north 
of  Boston.  I  find  it  hard  to  avoid  the 
impression  that  the  most  basic  event  is 
philosophical  rather  than  sociological 
or  economic — that  a  new  metaphor  is 
imperceptibly  reuniting  America,  the 
living  metaphor  of  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Joseph.  □ 
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Art  that  brings  forth  chaos  from  nothingness 


by  Sally  Helge: 


THE  FOG  IS  everywhere. 
One  drives  north  from  Buf- 
falo on  U.S.  104,  across  the 
neck  of  land  that  separates 
the  algae-choked  Lake  Erie  from  the 
pond  of  insecticide  waste  that  is  Lake 
Ontario,  following  the  northward-flow- 
ing Niagara  River.  Fog  chokes  this,  the 
eastern  blade  of  the  industrial  crescent 
that  describes  its  huge  arc  across  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  a 
thick  yellow  fog  through  which  one 
decerns  only  forms  of  mechanical  life 
— armies  of  power  transformers  march- 
ing across  wasted  fields,  banks  of  re- 
finery tanks  where  pipeline  oil  is  pro- 
cessed, corrugated-sheet-metal  sheds 
and  temporary  wooden  lean-tos.  earth- 
moving  equipment  with  attendant  heaps 
of  dirt  and  rubble.  Plumes  of  mist 
shoot  up  from  the  great  falls,  but  only 
a  practiced  eye  can  distinguish  them 
from  the  sulfurous  vapors  that  steam 
forth  from  the  giant  chemical  plants. 

Rounding  a  curve  on  104,  hard  by 
the  Tuscarora  Indian  Reservation,  a 
curious  miniature  of  the  landscape 
through  which  one  has  just  passed 
comes  into  view.  The  half-completed 
frame  of  an  abandoned  tower  stands 
sentinel  over  a  green  construction  shed, 
an  overflowing  garbage  pail,  and  an 
aimless  ridge  of  flung-up  rubble.  Uni- 
form piles  of  earth  trace  mysterious 
patterns  on  a  barren  plain.  The  skele- 
tons of  four  large  wooden  huts  teeter 
at  the  edge  of  a  rocky  hill,  their  situ- 
ation affording  an  excellent  view  of  a 
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clump  of  shale  shards  and,  beyond 
that,  a  squat,  fortresslike  structure  of 
concrete  and  brick  enclosed  by  iron 
railings.  In  the  distance  a  green  gorge 
drops  down  to  the  river,  which  is  green- 
er yet  with  algae,  the  river  where  men 
set  traps  for  sturgeon  only  twenty 
years  ago. 

What  can  this  strange  patch  of  land 
be?  Perhaps  the  cast-aside  dream  of 
some  maddened  real-estate  speculator, 
or  maybe  a  theme  park  with  indus- 
trial waste  as  its  theme,  a  thoroughly 
modern  playground  for  the  children 
of  local  plantworkers  condemned  to 
breathe  the  yellow  fog  and  die  young 
from  emphysema?  One  wonders.  Upon 
entering  Lewiston,  however,  one  dis- 
covers that  this  strange  parody  of  the 
wasted  landscape,  this  rusty  little  tip 
of  the  great  crescent's  blade,  is  in  fact 
a  gift  from  the  state  of  New  \  ork  to 
the  public,  intended  for  use  as  a  sort 
of  open-air  gallery,  and  that  the  stark 
shapes  and  half-finished  structures 
which  fleck  the  land  are  commissioned 
works  of  art. 

Four  years  ago  these  200  acres  of 
landfill,  cracked  dolomite,  and  refuse 
dumped  by  the  Hooker  Chemical  Com- 
pany were  christened  Artpark,  and 
each  summer  since  then  the  public 
has  paid  living  expenses,  weekly  sti- 
pends, and  allowances  of  up  to  several 
thousand  dollars  for  materials  to  an 
increasing  number  of  artists,  each  of 
whom  spends  a  month  making  a  piece 
on  the  site.  These  pieces — earthworks, 
"ritualistic"  performances,  environ- 
mental renderings  like  those  glimpsed 


from  the  highway — are  officially  av 
garde,  and  as  such  conceded  to 
aesthetically  difficult.  And  yet  the  s 
at  Artpark  believes  that  the  gen 
public  can  be  lured  into  an  "encouni 
with  them  by  the  $7.5  million  the 
( for  that  is  what  the  fortress  turns 
to  be)  ;  by  the  daily  cooking  den 
strations:  by  the  gift  shop  selling 
ported  wooden  toys  and  kitchen  u 
sils:  and  by  the  cheery  food  st 
which  offers  little  except  popcorn.  J 
Duds,  and  hot  dogs,  the  steamy  c 
of  which  leaves  the  hungry  visitor 
ing  in  vain  for  a  taste  of  whateve 
simmering  awav  in  the  gourmet  c 
hut.  These  facilities  are  called  "ac 
points,"  but  a  look  at  what  he  is  bi 
offered  access  to  is  enough  to  conv 
the  visitor  that  he  should  perhaps 
take  the  Milk  Duds  and  run. 


ONE  TRUDGES  about  Art[ 
under  the  glare  of  the  sum 
sun,  stopping  occasionally 1 
a  handful  of  tourists  to  gh 
at,  say,  a  small,  dark  "sacrificial"  ( 
wherein  twenty-two  human  skulls 
arranged,  with  a  few  animal  skelel 
heaved  in  among  them.  One  walks  1 
young  violinist  who  is  trying  to  boi 
the  echo  of  her  electrified  instrun 
off  the  Canadian  cliffs  across  the  r 
gorge,  but  the  generator  she  uses 
amplification  sounds  like  a  jackh 
mer  and  puts  one  in  mind  of  m; 
subway  construction  rather  thai 
charming  sylvan  vignette,  discoura* 
leisured  contemplation.  One  wat< 
an  eight-millimeter  color  film  wl 
highlights  seasons  past:  a  sculj 
namedRichard  Fleischner  is  shownbi 
ing  a  thirty-two-foot-square  woo 
structure  of  connecting  corridors  1< 
ing  nowhere  around  an  interior  si 
filled  with  a  huge  closed  box.  Two  l 
boys  on  their  bikes  stop  by.  They  v 
to  know  if  it  is  a  maze.  No,  replies 
artist,  you  can't  get  lost  inside, 
what's  inside,  the  boys  want  to  kn 
Nothing,  the  artist  says,  nothing  at 
He  faces  the  camera  and  explains  1 
he  doesn't  want  people  to  think  of 
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I  roject  as  art,  and  would  prefer  it  if 
I  ley  "just  relate  to  it  as  space."  This 
I  ould  seem  a  not  unreasonable  ambi- 
I  on,  for,  like  everything  else  in  the 

I  orld,  the  structure  is  space,  and  it  is 
J  ifficult  to  imagine  anyone  not  relating 
J  »  it  as  such:  but  it  is  just  such  an  ob- 
-J  ous  abstract  consideration  which 
J  ust  be  called  forth  to  explain  a  work 

I I  which  emptiness  is  the  only  content. 
Emptiness,  ugliness,  decay.  Such  are 

,  ie  grand  themes  so  often  evoked  at 
rtpark.  And  yet  hardly  do  they  have 
chance  to  stir  in  the  visitor's  breast 
sense  of  quiet  melancholy  (sic  transit, 
a  cetera),  or  to  engender  the  fabled 
5ace  which  passeth  understanding 
;  at  is  rumored  to  flood  the  soul  of  the 
I]  jserver  who  gazes  upon  nothingness; 
V  r  sucked  into  the  void  from  which 
,  intent  has  fled  is  a  confusion  of  expla- 
•  itions.  diagrams,  theories,  maps,  foot- 
el  )tes,  references,  mythic  hearkenings, 
,  id  philosophical  rationales,  compan- 
n  documents  and  ideas  which  define 
id  translate  and  generally  take  up 
ii  ace.  And  should  the  artist  by  chance 
sdain  such  ornaments,  satisfying 
mself  with  a  minimal  comment  ("I 
st  want  them  to  relate  to  it  as 
'ace"),  the  Artpark  staff  stands  ready 
tpj  dress  up  the  piece,  not  by  pasting 
jb  i  extraneous  bits  and  scraps,  of  course 
,  -God  forbid  the  integrity  of  a  rubble 
!ai  ;ap  be  disturbed! — but  rather  by 
a  lotographing  the  piece  in  each  stage 
,i  execution,  videotaping  or  perhaps 
en  ming  it,  interviewing  the  artist  and 
b;  king  his  statement,  making  the  mak- 
a  g  of  the  piece  into  an  event,  into  a 
uj  ece  itself,  which  can  be  chronicled 
A  pamphlets,  magazines,  catalogues, 
<|  e  annual  report,  and  provide  matter 
±1  r  photographic  museum  retrospec- 
ji  'es.  Thus  does  the  staff  clabber  the 
jd  nse  air  that  steams  forth  from  the 
ajj  arby  industrial  plants  with  those 
iltJ  ickening  agents  peculiar  to  modern 
nkj  ireaucracies :  thus  do  works  which 
jlpl  ight  disappear  altogether  if  observed 
U  a  purer  atmosphere  assume  weight 
ooi  id  bulk,  if  not  meaning.  Where  once 
]a  t  might  have  given  shape  and  form 
;pi  chaos,  what  one  sees  here  is  an  art 
,]«  at  brings  chaos  forth  from  nothing- 
„i  ss.  And  indeed,  it  is  fortunate  for 
sl  3  bureaucracies  which  promote  the 
f  ts  that  they  have  so  malleable  a  form 
lao  emptiness  to  work  with,  fortunate 
3t  it  what  the  New  York  Times  hailed 
L;tl  :ently  as  "Blank  Art"  is  the  prevail- 
0(|  %  style  of  the  Seventies.  For  this  form, 


or  rather  formlessness,  suits  perfectly 
the  operations  of  bureaucracy;  it  as- 
sumes with  case  the  shape  and  charac- 
teristics  of  that  machine  which  is  all 
technique  and  no  content,  which  con- 
ceives in  multiples  but  gives  no  issue, 
which  expands  without  effort  and  blan- 
kets everything  beneath  an  orderly  rub- 
ble of  filed  and  sorted  data,  covering 
it  with  a  shroud  thick  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  purposelessness  at  the  center. 

What  brought  me  driving  north 
along  Route  104  then  was  an  appre- 
hension of  this  fog,  an  intuition  that 
the  new  jargon  of  the  avant-garde — 
all  the  talk  about  process  and  doc  umen- 
tation  and  mass  accessibility — might  be 
a  sort  of  streamlined  chatter  tailored 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  modern  bu- 
reaucrat, mimicking  his  love  of  com- 
plex method,  his  infatuation  w  ith  sense- 
less duplication.  Of  course  I  might  have 
chosen  any  of  a  number  of  arts  bu- 
reaucracies with  the  object  of  exam- 
ining the  composition  of  the  fog  and 
identifying  its  peculiar  vapors,  but  I 
was  drawn  to  Artpark  because  I  guessed 
the  fog  there  might  be  particularly 
thick,  being  mixed  as  it  is  with  the 
cloying  fumes  of  pious  environmental- 
ism.  Artpark  promotes  a  kind  of  art 
in  which  impermanence  and  mutability 
are  considered  virtuous  because,  as  its 
publicity  director,  Sharon  Edelman, 
says,  "We  don't  want  objects  sticking 
around  taking  up  space,"  because,  as 
its  visual-arts  director,  Rae  Tyson, 
says,  "Artists  need  to  get  some  kind  of 
consciousness  about  ecology."  Thus 
does  a  peculiarly  willful  form  of  inef- 
fectuality  pass  by  innocuously  wearing 
a  gentle,  whole-earth  smile:  thus  is  an 
embrace  of  despair  masked  by  a  goody- 
goody,  up-with-people  optimism  that 
tames  the  wildness  of  individual  ex- 
pression, packaging  it  to  suit  the  pro- 
motional techniques  of  the  modern  bu- 
reaucrat wearing  a  cheery  T-shirt  is- 
sued by  the  state. 

THE  establishment  and  growth 
of  Artpark  is  a  familiar  sto- 
ry, furnishing  the  obligatory 
scenes  we  all  know  by  heart: 
the  local  promoters'  desire  to  attract 
tourism  when  industry  moved  away,  the 
successful  lobbying  for  state  funds,  the 
nice  profits  for  the  construction  firm 
that  got  the  contract  to  build  the  the- 
ater, the  stormy  resignation  of  the  first 
director,  the  rapid  ascendance  of  those 


with  a  talent  for  raising  private  funds 
to  supplement  the  yearly  state  grant, 
the  unquestioned  commitment  to  expan- 
sion. Examining  the  artfully  screened 
uselessness  and  petty  waste  that  might 
be  found  at  Artpark  is  of  little  interest 
to  me,  for  such  things  may  character- 
ize any  such  venture;  that  Artpark 
is  an  expansionist  bureaucracy  con- 
cerns me  only  in  that  as  such  it  spawns 
bureaucratic  art. 

My  own  introduction  to  this  form 
came  in  an  appropriately  institutional 
setting,  when  I  attended  a  well-received 
show  at  the  New  York  School  of  Visual 
Arts  in  1970,  a  show  called  simply  "Air 
Conditioning."  I  entered  a  room  distin- 
guished only  by  the  hum  of  a  big  ugly 
Fedders,  a  bare  light  bulb,  and  a  few 
movie  cameras  affixed  to  the  walls. 
Sheaves  of  mimeographed  statements 
were  available  at  the  door,  statements 
which  I  remember  as  quoting  Hegel 
and  Schlegel  and  Schopenhauer  and 
scores  of  other  dense  German  philoso- 
phers, statements  which  I  imagine  were 
meant  to  lend  philosophical  coherence 
to  the  event.  Because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do,  patrons  stood  around  the 
empty  room  in  glum  clusters,  paged 
through  the  incomprehensible  state- 
ments, and  then  moved  on.  1  took  some 
furious  notes — "cracked,  peeling  ceil- 
ing," "yes,  but  what  does  that  mean?" 
— and  ended  by  writing  angrily  across 
the  top  of  my  notebook,  "The  Emper- 
or's New  Clothes!"  But  of  course  I  had 
missed  the  point  entirely,  for  the  cam- 
eras at  their  corner  posts  and  the  gar- 
bled statements  were  the  clothes;  the 
emperor  was  not  naked,  he  was  simply 
clad  strangely  in  the  scraps  and  tatters 
of  ideas.  Since  that  day  I  have  often 
stood  in  museums  and  galleries,  gazing 
at  heaps  of  stones  or  twistings  of  wire 
or  pencil  marks  scratched  on  the  walls; 
I  have  watched  people  reading  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  and  seen  them  being 
taped,  and  I  have  come  to  understand 
that  these  statements  of  intent  and  rec- 
ords of  happening  are  not  beside  the 
point,  they  are  the  point.  They  are 
meant  to  fill  the  empty  space  where 
once  a  David  might  have  stood. 


MICHELANGELO  CAMPED  all 
through  the  winter  in  the 
cold  dusty  hills  of  Carrara, 
searching  for  perfect  blocks 
of  white  marble  from  which  he  might 
fashion  the  tomb  of  a  pope.  He  sought 
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a  transform  matter;  he  sought  also 
to  transcend  time,  believing  it  seems 
that  one  man's  expression  could  speak 
to  those  who  lived  long  after  him.  For 
this  he  had  need  of  immutable  stone 
that  would  not  crack  or  crumble  or  pit. 
His  concern  would  be  antithetical  to 
the  spirit  of  Artpark.  where  each  piece 
done  during  the  summer  must  be  gone 
by  Labor  Day.  Some  are  dismantled 
and  shipped  off  to  galleries,  while  oth- 
ers are  simply  abandoned  to  the  ele- 
ments or  taken  apart  so  that  the  ma- 
terials can  be  used  again  for  some- 
thing else.  "Of  course  some  artists  are 
still  very  precious  about  their  objects," 
explains  Rae  Tyson,  "but  the  trend  is 
moving  in  the  other  direction.  I've  re- 
ally seen  it  change  from  where  I  stand, 
and  we  at  the  park  are  trying  to  en- 
courage it." 

Tyson  and  I  mounted  his  tractor  and 
toured  the  spoils  pile,  a  fifty-acre  for- 
mer chemical  dump.  "Look  at  that," 
he  urged,  pointing  to  a  shredding  heap 
of  black-and-white  fabric  molded  over 
some  chicken  wire  and  rotting  into  the 
earth.  "We  call  it  Cow  Piece.  The  artist 
just  left  the  park,  and  already  the 
sculpture  is  decaying.  Organic  mate- 
rial," he  explains.  "It  breaks  down  in- 
to mulch." 

Cow  Piece  is  not,  like  a  tomb  of  Car- 
rara marble,  intended  to  last  forever. 

With  Cow  Piece,  one  comes  to  the 
end  of  certain  things. 

With  Cow  Piece,  a  man  no  longer 
looks  on  sylvan  figures  painted  on  a 
Grecian  urn  and  dreams  they  speak 
to  him  of  timeless  truth  and  eternal 
beauty. 

With  Cow  Piece,  a  man  no  longer 
imagines  death  cannot  brag  that  his 
mistress  wanders  in  its  shade  because 
his  sonnet  has  made  her  immortal. 

With  Cow  Piece  one  does  not  sail 
to  Byzantium  in  search  of  monuments 
of  unaging  intellect. 

"I  thought  an  artist  was  supposed 
to  reach  outside  time,"  said  Richard 
Mock,  who  was  spen  ling  a  month  at 
what  he  called  "the  government  art 
camp"  north  of  Buffalo.  "But  here  that 
kind  of  thinking  is  wrong.  You're  sup- 
posed to  dig  the  idea  that  your  work 
is  going  to  be  destroyed,  and  groove 
with  it  because  somehow  that's  envi- 
ronmental." 

With  Cow  Piece,  it  seems,  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  the  faith  that  art 
leaves  something  to  the  future,  that  one 
man's  expression  can  speak  to  those 


who  five  long  after  him.  We  come  to 
an  acceptance  of  futility,  what  we 
might  call  a  manifesto  of  sterility. 

A  California  sculptor  named  Lloyd 
Hamrol  made  a  piece  at  Artpark  he 
called  Soft  Wall,  a  fifty-five-ton  con- 
struction of  soil-filled  burlap  sacks.  Af- 
ter he  finished,  visitors  kicked  it  and 
children  jumped  on  it,  and  the  earth 
crumbled  out  of  the  sacks.  The  artist 
didn't  mind  this.  He  said  later  that  he 
understood  it  as  "a  process  .  . .  known 
as  affirmation  of  Self  through  negation 
of  Other."  That  he  was  the  Other  that 
was  being  negated  did  not  disturb  him, 
and  he  appeared  gratified  that  the  de- 
structive fury  of  random  observers  had 
vented  itself  upon  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bor. Such  a  spirit  is  hardly  one  to  as- 
sert itself  in  the  face  of  a  ticking  clock. 

Yet  such  a  spirit  appears  not  as 
masochistic  but  as  right-thinking  when 
seen  through  the  rosy  lens  of  environ- 
mentalism.  That  Cow  Piece  will  soon 
turn  to  mulch  means  not  that  it  w  ill  be 
destroyed  but  that  it  will  live  on.  tran- 
substantiated, born  again  as  fertilizer. 
For  Cow  Piece  (ashes  to  ashes)  is  mor- 
tal, like  sylvan  figures,  like  the  poet's 
mistress,  like  the  Medici  who  lie  at  rest, 
but  not  like  the  ode,  the  sonnet,  or  the 
marble  tomb. 

But  can  that  which  makes  no  claim 
to  be  immortal  yet  be  art?  And  if  it 
is  not  art.  what  is  it? 

Without  the  "precious  object"  which 
Tyson  derides,  the  only  conceivable 
definition  of  art  is  something  that  has 
been  made  by  an  artist.  At  Artpark 
a  sculptor  named  Charles  Fahlen  tried  to 
raise  a  reinforced-concrete  disc  on  its 
side,  saw  it  slip  and  crash  and  crumble, 
and  concluded  that  the  scar  it  left  in 
the  earth  was  a  piece  of  art  nonethe- 
less. By  the  new  definition,  he  was 
right,  for  he.  an  artist,  had  made  the 
gash.  Perhaps  this  is  why  art  bureau- 
crats are  so  eager  for  the  public  to  see 
pieces  as  they  are  being  made,  perhaps 
this  is  why  the  Artpark  catalogue  tells 
us  that  "here,  process  is  clearly  empha- 
sized over  product."  Only  by  showing 
that  an  object,  however  unlovely  or 
devoid  of  content,  however  mutable, 
was  made  by  a  certified  artist,  can  any- 
one claim  with  assurance  that  it  is  art. 
And  this  of  course  gives  the  bureau- 
crat a  real  job  to  do.  I  mean,  if  the 
only  way  you  can  know  something  is 
art  is  knowing  it  was  made  by  an  art- 
ist, you  can't  just  have  anybody  going 
around  claiming  to  be  an  artist.  You 


have  to  have  some  sort  of  official  gu1 
in  the  business  of  certifying.  You  ha^ 
to  have  documentation.  And  a  plai 
like  the  "government  art  camp"  pr 
vides  both. 


ONE  pair  of  artists  who  real 
have  their  documents  in  ordi 
is  Helen  and  Newton  Han 
son.  Since  the  beginning  I 
the  decade  they've  flown  to  Chicago. 
Paris,  to  San  Francisco,  to  Texas  ar 
New  \  ork,  show  ing  what  they  descril 
as  "postconceptual  art"  in  museums  ai 
galleries,  and  at  institutes  of  every  soi 
They  give  exhibitions,  they  give  pe 
formances.  they  receive  grants,  they  a 
the  subjects  of  articles,  catalogues,  r 
views,  their  bios  are  impressive,  ever 
thing's  really  shipshape.  It's  just  a  lit! 
hard  to  say  what  they  actually  do. 

At  Artpark  their  project  is  relativ 
ly  simple:  they're  reclaiming  the  spoi 
pile,  reforesting  the  wasted  land.  Thai 
nice.  Of  course  this  work  is  encur 
bered  with  other  "w  orks."  such  as  vi 
eo  interviews  and  hand-tinted  phot 
murals  detailing  their  progress,  tl 
machinery  of  publicity  and  the  proce 
of  proposal  being  dignified  with  tl 
title  of  ""work"  these  days:  neverth 
less,  something  real  is  being  done.  Ar 
indeed,  this  is  perhaps  the  first  tin 
that  an  environmental  proposal  cor 
missioned  from  this  duo  mav  actual 
be  realized,  even  though  environment 
proposals  themselves  are  their  spech 
ty.  Usually  they  content  themselves  w  i 
compiling  the  data,  imagining  solution 
and  presenting  their  ideas  artistical 
I  hand-painted  maps,  nice  lettering, 
cetera).  With  "postconceptual"  a 
there's  no  need  to  worry  about  gettii 
things  done. 

Take  number  eight  in  their  Surviv 
Series,  the  Salton  Sea  Project  in  Sout 
ern  California.  They  came  up  with  tl 
idea  that  this  sea,  which  has  becon 
so  saline  because  of  pollution  that  it 
technically  dead,  might  be  the  perfe 
place  in  which  to  breed  a  particuli 
kind  of  crab  native  to  Southeast  Asi 
They  got  a  grant  from  the  Scrip] 
Institution  of  Oceanography  to  study  tl 
mating  habits  of  the  crab:  they  penn< 
some  philosophical  poems  about  tl 
project  which  they  called  "medit 
tions" ;  they  whipped  up  some  nice  ph 
tomurals  for  gallery  shows;  Newton  g 
to  write  about  his  work  in  a  nation 
art  magazine,  describing  his  aesthet 
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3ures:  "Formally  I  am  intrigued  In 
Tontality  of  the  structure's  contrast 
the  delicacy  of  the  physical  process 
the  brutality  of  the  crabs  themselves, 
jov  the  funny  tension  between  the 
ide  surface,  the  water  surface,  and 
underwater":  but  that's  about  as 
is  it  went.  Nothing  was  ever  done 
it  the  sea.  and  all  those  ecological- 
lelpful  Scylla  serrata  crabs  went 
t  back  to  Southeast  Asia  after  hav- 
:heir  mating  habits  documented  for 
:ry  exhibitions.  "The  farmers  con- 
the  Imperial  Valley  where  the  Sal- 
Sea  is,"  explained  the  Harrisons' 
Josh  when  I  asked  him  whj  his 
nts  had  failed.  '"But  you  couldn't 
thev  failed,  because  what  they  did 
a  piece.  Politics  wasn't  part  of  it." 
:  keep  things  in  an  art-world  con- 
I  Helen  Harrison  told  me.  "And 
a  we  trv  to  reach  outside  of  that 
e  awkward.  Vie  just  hope  the  com- 
ity sees  what  we  do  so  we  can 
:  some  impact." 

ist  hoping  didn't  get  the  Harrisons 
far  with  the  Imperial  Valley  farm- 
but  at  Artpark  they  are  having 
t  they  call  an  impact,  for  they  are 
og  fresh  earth  down  on  barren 
:es.  Artpark  gives  the  Harrisons  a 
e  where  they  can  do  more  than  just 
on  another  show  with  hand-tinted 
als  detailing  impossible  projects, 
Artpark  can  do  this  because  here 
ody's  interests  are  at  stake.  Here 
sts  can  play  safely  and  undisturbed, 
ision  a  little  more  paperwork  for 
state,  and  vanish  without  leaving  a 
e.  They  can  be  effective,  corralled 
iiis  way. 

It's  a  start,"  says  Josh  Harrison  as 
first  few  truckloads  of  dirt  arrive 
he  spoils  pile,  forgetting  perhaps 

the  fifty  acres  he  is  at  such  labor 
eclaim  lie  amidst  hundreds  of  thou- 
1s  of  the  most  ravaged,  despoiled 
s  anywhere  on  earth. 
In  this  sort  of  thing,  people  are  the 
I  explains  an  optimistic  young  man 
led  Cam  who  describes  himself  as 
:  of  the  Harrisons'  extended  fam- 

he  is  unaware,  it  seems,  that  hun- 
is  of  thousands  of  people,  who 
Jed  are  the  key,  work  upriver  at 
>ker,  at  Niagara  Power,  at  Carbo- 
dum,  breathing  the  thick  yellow 

turning  the  steaming  wheels  of  an 
lomy  wealthy  and  secure  enough  to 
and  a  few  harmless  millions  on  a 
ernment  art  camp. 
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Xerox  presents  90  minutes 
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Bilbo  Raggms.  the  reluctant  adventurer 
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millions  of  readers  of  all  ages,  comes  to  tele- 
vision in  a  spectacular  animated  special  from 
Rankin/Bass  Productions. 

Everyone  will  want  to  see  how  the 
timid  Bilbo  finds  the  courage  to  confront 
the  fearsome  Gollum,  the  might)'  Great 


Goblin  and,  finally,  the  awful  Smaug. 

Once  you've  seen  this  Xerox  presenta- 
tion, you'll  never  again  believe  animated 
specials  are  only  for  children. 
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Our  statesmen  have  been  persuaded  to  remove  themselves  from  the  fray 


by  Henry  Fairlie 


!fi^  erhaps  the   most  unexpected  fact 
I  3  about  Jimmy  Carter  after  almost  a 
year  in  office  is  that  he  is  uncontro- 
■A.     versial.  There  are  no  pitched  battles 
i  sitting  rooms  about  the  President.  His 
ame  is  raised;  quickly  it  is  dismissed.  There 
almost  more  talk  about  Rep.  Thomas  P. 
m  'Neill,  who  has  rashly  been  discovered  to  be 
I  man  of  rare  wisdom  and  skill,  a  reincarna- 
on  which  surprises  many  who  have  known 
I  im  over  the  years  in  Massachusetts. 
$    This  lack  of  excitement  is  general.  Only 
c  llliani  Safire  can  sustain  much  passion,  as  he 
ies  to  prove  that  any  President  must  be  as  bad 
-   5  Richard  Nixon,  and  any  Vice-President  as 
id  as  Spiro  Agnew,  the  two  masters  whom  he 
;rved  with  almost  as  much  dedication  as  he 
;rves  himself.  The  Presidency  has  lost  luster 
i  the  past  decade,  and  luster  is  clearly  what 
mmy  Carter  has  not  restored  to  it.  Perhaps 
i  does  not  wish  to  do  so — he  may  well  not 
%  either  the  exciting  or  the  disturbing  figure 
hom  his  admirers  and  his  critics  imagined — 
I  it  there  is  something  that  both  groups  miss 
|  his  performance.  It  is  worth  trying  to  iden- 
I  fy  what  that  is. 

;  Judging  by  his  performance  so  far,  one  can 
>resee  no  great  calamity  in  the  next  three  or 

j!  ven  years,  except  perhaps  the  most  telling 
ie,  that  he  will  leave  a  feeling  of  frustration 
ith  politics  as  such;  that  his  administration 
ill  only  reinforce  the  already  too  widespread 
ea  that  politics  can  and  does  achieve  noth- 

ig,  and  that  our  lives  are  not  greatly  improved 
id  not  even  much  touched  by  it.  For  what 

;  mmy  Carter  seems  to  be  offering  the  Amer- 


ican people  is  yet  another  unpolitical  Pres- 
ident. A  man  who  in  many  respects  is  su- 
perbly equipped  as  a  politician  seems  to  be 
earnestly  striving  to  be  something  else;  and 
one  suspects  that  he  may  pray  at  the  foot  of 
his  bed  each  night,  "Lord,  let  not  thy  misera- 
ble servant  be  only  a  politician,  let  him  be  a 
good  President,  a  valid,  relevant,  meaningful, 
viable  President,  O  Lord." 

This  criticism  might  be  made  of  most  of  his 
immediate  predecessors.  The  last  truly  polit- 
ical President  of  the  United  States  was  Harry 
Truman,  and  if  he  is  something  of  a  folk  hero 
today,  it  is  partly  because  one  can  even  now 
feel  the  very  stuff  of  a  politician  in  his  weave. 
Beyond  him,  of  course,  was  FDR,  the  man 
who  always  crossed  the  line  before  his  rivals 
because,  if  he  found  that  he  was  behind  them, 
he  merely  turned  on  his  heels  and  ran  in  the 
other  direction,  and,  since  all  the  spectators 
had  their  eyes  on  him,  they  thought  that  the 
winning  line  must  be  wherever  he  chose  to  run. 
But  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  there  has 
been  a  steady  effort,  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious, to  depoliticize  the  Presidency.  If  the 
Presidency  is  in  trouble  as  an  institution,  it  is 
not  so  much  because  it  has  become  imperial  as 
that  it  has  been  made  increasingly  unpolitical. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Politics  it- 
self is  in  danger  of  being  depoliticized.  This 
danger  is  not  only  American.  In  all  of  the 
democracies  there  is  a  "credibility  gap"  about 
the  activity  of  politics  itself,  caused  less  by  the 
words  and  deeds  of  politicians  than  by  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  understanding  of  what  politics  can 
and  should  attempt  to  do.  Many  of  the  crit- 
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icisms  that  are  made  today  of  individual  pol- 
iticians are  really  no  more  than  an  uncompre- 
hending and  ignorant  censure  of  the  political 
life  as  such.  In  response  to  such  misconcep- 
tions, which  seem  sometimes  to  be  malignant, 
even  politicians  try  today  not  to  be  politi- 
cians. 

People  usually  begin  by  defining  politics  as 
the  handmaiden  of  some  lofty  purpose.  Al- 
though I  am  all  for  lofty  purposes  in  their  place, 
this  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is 
the  activity  of  politics  that  defines  the  purpose 
of  politics.  But  if  a  lofty  definition  is  wanted, 
the  purpose  of  politics  is  very  much  what  Dean 
Acheson  says  is  the  purpose  of  foreign  policy: 
"To  maintain  and  foster  an  environment  in 
which  our  national  life  and  individual  free- 
dom can  survive  and  prosper."  That  is  enough 
to  elevate  us.  and  we  may  turn  to  ask  what  it 
is  that  politicians  do.  in  ways  that  could  hard- 
ly be  bettered,  by  arts  that  are  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 


Honor  guards 


LET  us  begin  with  one  illustration  of 
what  one  means  by  a  depoliticized 
Presidency.  It  was  only  last  year  that 
the  transition  from  one  President  to 
another  became  "The  Transition."  that  it  was 
talked  about  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  beati- 
fication. Of  course  the  problems  of  passing 


the  Presidency  from  one  man  to  another  a 
peculiar  in  America,  with  the  long  interval  b 
tween  election  and  inauguration.  They  ha1 
often  been  debated,  committees  have  exaj 
ined  them,  and  Congress  provides  what  see 
absurdly  large  sums  of  money  to  make  tl 
transition  orderly.  But  it  was  only  last  ye 
that  the  transition  was  talked  about  as  Tl 
Transition,  as  if  what  is  by  definition  a  sta 
of  nonbeing  is  in  fact  a  state  of  being.  Peop 
were  described  as  Members  of  the  Transitio 
as  if  they  were  members  of  the  Order  of  ti 
Garter,  and  there  are  still  people  in  Washin 
ton  who  did  not  get  the  jobs  they  expecte 
who  sulk  about  the  place  saying  how  ha 
they  worked  for  The  Transition. 

This  is  ludicrous,  but  also  dangerous.  O 
danger  is  that  it  seems  as  if  something  imp< 
tant  is  happening  when  what  is  happening 
only  routine.  But.  more  than  that.  The  Tran 
tion  is  an  extension  of  the  campaign,  when  t 
campaign  is  over,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  u 
political  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Pn 
ident-Elect  should  be  transforming  himself  i 
to  a  politician.  By  whom  is  he  surround 
during  The  Transition?  By  the  campaign  st; 
that  helped  him  win  the  election.  There  m 
seem  to  be  nothing  wrong  in  this.  But  the  h 
is  that  election  campaigns  in  our  democraci 
are  becoming  more  and  more  unpolitical 
character.  Less  and  less  are  they  won  by  p 
iticians  acting  as  politicians,  with  the  help 
political  parties  and  of  advisers  who  are  the: 


selves  politicians.  They  are  won  by  politicians 
acting  as  media  stars,  with  the  help  of  personal 
bodyguards  of  centurions  whose  political  ex- 
perience is  slight.  It  is  these  who  surround 
the  President-Elect  and  then  the  President  and, 
as  a  result,  the  campaign  is  carried  into  The 
Transition,  and  from  there  into  the  Presiden- 
cy, and  the  depoliticizing  is  at  once  institu- 
tionalized. 

"Jody  Powell  is  the  most  dangerous  man  in 
the  country,"  a  wise  and  usually  mild-spoker. 
man  said  to  me  one  evening,  and  although  I 
think  that  he  gave  the  wrong  reasons  for  his 
apinion,  his  remark  was  to  the  point.  Jody 
Powell  is  not  a  politician,  and  there  is  no  hint 
in  him,  either  in  his  public  performance  or 
;ven  in  the  most  fleeting  moment  of  conver- 
sation, that  he  will  ever  be  one.  This  may  be 
said  of  Hamilton  Jordan  as  well,  and  of  most 
if  the  present  White  House  staff;  but  it  may 
Uso  be  said  of  the  White  House  staffs  cf  most 
•ecent  Presidents.  A  President  will  be  a  poli- 
ician  insofar  as  he  chooses  to  be  served  by  pol- 
ticians,  and  not  by  the  centurions  who  had 
:arried  him  to  victory  in  his  campaign. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  of  course  dipped  into 

^  lis  campaign  staff  to  form  his  very  personal 
idministration.  But  the  contrast  makes  the 
>oint:  an  election  campaign  was  then  still  po- 
itical;  it  had  not  yet  become  a  media  event. 

J;  loosevelt's  staff  did  not  think  tha..  they  could 
nit  their  man  in  office  by  their  own  ingenious 
nanipulation  of  his  image.  They  gloried  in 


the  politician  in  the  man — it  was  the  politician 
in  him  that  they  served — and  so  they,  too, 
learned  to  be  politicians.  They  did  not  try 
to  protect  him;  he  needed  no  protection.  They 
did  not  form  a  circle  round  him  with  their 
shields,  like  a  band  of  medieval  knights  guard- 
ing their  sovereign's  body  as  the  fount  of  hon- 
or. They  could  say,  as  FDR's  assistant  Louie 
Howe  once  did  in  answer  to  a  request  from 
him,  "Tell  the  President  to  go  to  hell."  A  man 
as  devoted  to  Roosevelt  as  Harry  Hopkins  was 
nevertheless  himself  a  pure  politician,  search- 
ing out  his  own  intuitions  of  what  could  and 
needed  to  be  done,  and  ready  to  pit  them,  as 
deviously  and  abrasively  as  any  politician,  not 
only  against  those  of  his  colleagues  who  were 
no  less  politicians,  but  even  against  those  of 
his  master.  At  no  time  in  twelve  years  did  the 
White  House  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  ever  re- 
semble a  court. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  Pres- 
idents surrounded  by  men  like  these.  We  have 
had  the  nonpoliticians,  what  I  call  the  centu- 
rions: Kenneth  O'Donnell  and  Ted  Sorenson, 
Bill  Moyers  and  Jack  Valenti,  John  Ehrlich- 
man  and  Bob  Haldeman,  and  now  Jody  Powell 
and  Hamilton  Jordan.  There  has  not  been, 
and  is  not  now,  a  true  political  instinct  among 
them.  Their  Presidents  were,  and  are,  to  them 
largely  media  creations,packaged  and  presented 
by  them;  and  it  is  no  coincidence  that  Moyers 
and  Valenti  are  now  employed  in  the  media, 
and  that  others  from  succeeding  White  House 
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Henry  Fairlie    staffs  have  followed  them,  and  will  no  doubt 

 tuf    follow  in  turn  from  the  present  White  House. 

1  rllly    Here  is  where  the  depoliticizing  of  the  Presi- 
POLITICIAN'S    dency  has  its  beginning. 

ART  Unlike  the  journalism  of  the  past,  the  media 
are  the  enemy  of  politics.  The  media  make 
their  appeal  to  a  popular  audience  which  is 
counted  only  by  its  numbers.  But  the  business 
— and  the  genius — of  politics  is  that  it  does 
not  just  count  votes,  it  weighs  them.  It  sifts 
through  the  mass  to  find  what  is  individual 
and  significant,  and  election  campaigns  used 
to  reflect  this.  The  politician  on  the  stump  in 
those  days  always  seemed  to  be  searching  out 
one  face  in  the  crowd.  That  was  the  impor- 
tance of  the  heckler.  Separating  himself  from 
the  crowd  as  an  individual,  he  dissolved  it  into 
a  gathering  of  individuals.  The  politician  had 
to  answer  him.  But  there  are  no  hecklers  now. 
There  is  only  the  camera,  the  glazed  eye  of  the 
crowd,  an  undifferentiated  mass  among  whom 
the  politician  cannot  sift. 

The  crowd  has  no  support  to  give  a  politi- 
cian when  he  tries  to  govern  from  Washing- 
ton. The  public  in  the  opinion  polls  cannot 
vote  for  his  bills.  The  interests  and  personal- 
ities amongst  whom  he  must  maneuver  are 
not  represented  or  reflected  in  the  media.  The 
campaign  staff  with  its  eye  on  the  media  is  of 
little  use  to  a  President  once  he  is  in  office. 
Yet  such  are  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
media  that  Presidents  will  forfeit  their  abil- 
ities as  politicians  in  order  to  follow  what  are 


imagined  to  be  the  media's  insights.  The  mai 
reason  the  Presidency  is  being  depoliticized 
that  Presidents  have  been  persuaded  to  d 
politicize  themselves. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACT  about  whi 
politicians  do  is  that  they  do  not  kno 
what  they  are  doing.  Their  task  is  n< 
to  make  a  profit,  like  a  businessmar 
to  fight  a  battle,  like  a  general;  to  win  a  casi 
like  a  lawyer;  to  ready  us  for  salvation,  like 
priest;  to  write  a  book,  like  an  author;  to  mak 
a  boot,  like  a  shoemaker.  There  is  no  real  te: 
or  measure  of  what  a  politician  does.  A  po 
itician  must  deal  from  day  to  day  with  whi 
Bismarck  called  imponderabilia.  He  cann< 
even  choose  his  materials — it  is  one  of  th 
faults  of  the  nonpolitician  to  believe  that  h 
may — for  these  are  in  the  end  only  two- 
people  and  events — and  for  the  most  part  the 
are  givens  in  any  situation.  Human  nature  i 
the  raw,  and  great  events  in  the  making:  wilb 
nilly  these  force  themselves  on  his  attentioi 
and  he  must  respond  to  them  in  the  arena  h 
has  chosen,  where  the  spotlight  of  publicit 
shines  on  everything  he  does. 

Dean  Rusk  once  said  that  the  foreign  polic 
of  the  United  States  had  to  be  conducted  in 
world  in  which  there  are  perhaps  fifty  change 
of  government  every  year.  This  is  not  ver 
different  from  the  past.  Richard  III  has  nc 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  since  his  death,  yt 
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he  acted  wisely  and  justly  when  he  seized  the 
throne,  giving  his  divided  realm  an  unusual 
measure  of  peace.  When  he  turned  abroad  to 
try  to  make  peace  with  the  countries  which 
still  threatened  his  country's  security,  he  was 
baffled  at  every  turn  by  the  sudden  changes  of 
government.  He  sent  two  learned  envoys  to 
treat  with  the  pope,  but  Sixtus  IV  died  during 
their  journey  across  Europe,  and  months  of 
patient  diplomatic  preparation  were  wasted. 
This  is  not  much  different  from  an  unexpect- 
ed change  of  government  in  Israel  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  parliamentary  election,  and  it  is  with 
such  imponderabilia  that  politicians  must  live. 

This  is  no  less  true  in  domestic  policy.  The 
support  that  a  politician  needs  is  always  shift- 
ing, never  reliable,  will  change  under  his  feet 
from  day  to  day,  even  hour  to  hour.  The  pol- 
itician who  says  that  he  is  taking  a  stand  on 
some  issue  will,  if  he  is  wise,  cross  his  fingers, 
and  mutter  under  his  breath  that  it  is  only 
shifting  sand  on  which  he  has  a  footing.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  could  not  five  with  this  uncertainty 
in  political  life.  In  fact,  he  did  not  really  like 
politics  at  all,  so  he  tried  to  circumvent  its 
processes.  But  if  this  was  true  of  Nixon,  it 
was  no  less  true  of  Kennedy,  although  he  re- 
sponded in  a  different  way.  He  also  tried  to 
get  around  politics,  either  by  dazzling  appeals 
to  the  public,  before  whom  he  appeared  like 
a  Byzantine  emperor,  clad  in  gold  and  sus- 
pended between  heaven  and  earth,  or  by  guer- 
rilla actions  that  were  designed  to  circumvent 
the  political  process. 

President  Carter  has  also  believed  that  he 
may  make  appeals  to  the  public,  even  though 
in  his  case  they  are  undazzling,  only  to  find 
that  between  elections  the  public  does  not  have 
any  vote  that  is  useful  to  him.  There  are  in- 
stead many  publics,  interests,  and  individuals, 
with  many  votes  which  shift  this  way  and  that. 
Even  if  he  could  arouse  the  public  to  believe 
with  him  that  there  is  an  energy  crisis,  which 
is  highly  improbable  in  any  case,  its  support 
would  only  marginally  increase  the  chances  of 
his  energy  program  in  Congress.  The  public 
is  not  political  except  as  represented  by  pol- 
iticians in  political  institutions. 

We  may  go  further.  If  the  most  important 
fact  about  what  politicians  do  is  that  they  do 
not  know  what  they  are  doing,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  they  must  try-  to  exercise  power  in 
conditions  in  which  there  is  no  ready-made 
power  to  exercise.  "You  claw  and  clamber  for 
power,"  Harold  Macmillan  said  to  me  one  eve- 
ning, "and  what  do  you  find  when  you  get  it?" 
He  slowly  opened  hi-  empty  hand:  "A  Dead 
Sea  fruit."  At  about  the  same  time  his  main 
rival,  Hugh  Gaitskell,  said  to  me:  "You  should 
'te  a  book  about  power  some  time,  because 


when  one  gets  to  the  top  one  finds  there  is  no 
such  thing."  Yet  these  two  men  were  the  lead- 
ers of  highly  organized  and  disciplined  par- 
ties, which  can  be  held  in  line  in  the  Commons 
even  when  their  majorities  are  as  small  as  they 
are  today. 

One  of  the  dangers  to  a  new  President  in 
America  is  that  his  triumph  in  the  election, 
the  ballyhoo  of  the  transition,  the  extent  of 
the  changeover  in  the  White  House  and  the 
rest  of  the  Executive  Branch,  give  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  more  power  than  he  in  fact 
possesses,  and  distract  attention  from  the  un- 
changed character  of  many  of  the  political  re- 
lationships in  Washington  which  will  deter- 
mine what  he  can  do.  All  Presidents  have 
echoed  Roosevelt's  cry  that  people  thought,  be- 
cause he  was  President,  when  he  ordered  a 
thing  to  be  done,  it  would  therefore  be  done. 
But  the  reason  lies  less  in  the  nature  of  the 
Presidency  than  in  the  nature  of  politics.  There 
is  no  greater  misconception  in  politics  than 
that  there  are  levers  of  power,  which  have  only 
to  be  seized  in  order  to  do  what  one  wishes; 
and  the  phrase  "levers  of  power"  should  be 
banished  from  political  commentary  and  from 
political  science. 

There  are  few  things  more  haunting  or  il- 
luminating in  this  respect  than  the  complaint 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  after  he  became  Pres- 
ident: "Everything  is  persistently  impersonal. 
I  am  administering  a  great  office  .  .  .  but  I  do 
not  seem  to  be  identified  with  it;  it  is  not  me, 
and  I  am  not  it.  I  am  only  a  commissioner,  in 
charge  of  its  apparatus,  living  in  its  office,  and 
taking  upon  myself  its  functions."  The  com- 
plaint echoes  down  the  years.  "My  God,"  ex- 
claimed Garfield,  "what  is  there  in  this  place 
that  a  man  should  ever  want  to  get  into  it?"; 
and,  during  his  last  year  in  office,  Hoover  per- 
haps understandably  exploded,  "This  office  is 
a  compound  hell."  Well,  they  usually  try  to 
get  back,  as  even  Hoover  did,  but  we  must 
take  their  comments  seriously. 

Winston  Churchill  used  to  talk  of  his  "black 
dog,"  the  bouts  of  melancholy  which  dogged 
his  footsteps,  as  they  do  those  of  many  politi- 
cians. One  may  find  psychological  or  even 
physical  explanations,  but  what  really  dogs 
them  is  the  feeling  of  how  little  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish.  To  have  climbed  to  the 
top,  apparently  to  have  held  so  much  power, 
but  then  always  to  find  that  they  are  standing 
on  shifting  ground,  always  to  depend  on  sup- 
port that  is  never  reliable,  always  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  events  that  they  are  unable  to  con- 
trol and  people  they  cannot  command,  and 
always  in  the  end  to  accomplish  so  little  of 
what  they  set  out  to  do — this  must  make  the 
black  dog  even  hairier  than  ever.  When  he  was 


'Less  and  less 
are  elections 
won  by  poli- 
ticians acting 
as  politicians. 
They  are  won 
by  politicians 
acting  as 
media  stars." 
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R  CAR  AS  HIGHLY 
RATES  HIS? 


vou  put  your  car  to  the  test  on  the  left  and 
er  it  rates  a  lot  of  "fairs"  and  "poors,"  you  should 
■me  thought  to  owning  a  Volvo. 
Recently,  Volvo  owners  were  sent  a  similar  question- 
is  part  of  a  nationwide  survey  among  new  car 
rs.  They  were  asked  to  rate  their  new  Volvos  on 
,  and  several  other  points, 
'he  results  were  very  enlightening. 
:or  example,  when  it  came  to  quality  of  workman- 
something  many  people  have  stopped  trying  to 
n  a  car)  86.9%  of  the  Volvo  owners  rated  their  cars 
llent"  or  "very  good." 

tide  in  a  Volvo  and  you'll  understand  why.  There's 
inite  feeling  that  this  car  has  been  fit  together 
ad  of  slapped  together.  A  strong,  unitized  body 
ruction  helps  eliminate  squeaks  and  rattles.  And  if 
I  old  enough  to  remember  when  a  paint  job  was 
Jly  a  feature  you  could  point  to  in  a  new  car,  you'll 
re  Volvo's.  It's  five  coats  deep, 
'olvos  also  received  high  ratings  for  what  their 
rs  could  fit  into  them.  Namely,  themselves, 
iside,  Volvo  has  enough  leg,  hip,  shoulder  and 
room  for  five  six-footers.  Up  front,  they'll  be  sitting 
lvo's  famous  orthopedically-designed  bucket  seats, 
h  adjust  in  ten  different  directions,  including  from 
'  to  "firm"  against  the  small  of  your  back.  In  the 


conjiti  ltd  among  ov 


■  cars  bought  in  May.  19??.  'Suggested  retail  pr, 


back  of  a  Volvo,  you'll  find  a  trunk  with  room  inside  for, 
believe  it  or  not,  a  trunk. . 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  Volvo  owners 
gave  higher  ratings  to  their  cars'  comfort  and  roominess 
than  Cadillac  owners  gave  to  Cadillacs. 

Volvo  owners  also  like  the  way  their  cars  handle. 
Volvos  have  rack  and  pinion  steering.  Which,  together 
with  an  advanced  spring-strut  suspension  makes  for  a 
smooth,  stable,  controlled  ride.  Volvo  also  has  power- 
assisted  disc  brakes  on  four  wheels  instead  of  just  two,  for 
quick,  straight-line  stopping. 

Add  to  these  Volvo's  other  qualities— the  exceptional 
level  of  performance  provided  by  fuel-injected  overhead 
cam  engines,  Volvo's  legendary  strength  and  durability, 
and  safety  features  so  advanced  they're  being  studied  by  the 
U.S.  government— and  you  understand  something  else. 

You  understand  why,  in  this  same  owner  survey, Volvo 
owners  overall  were  shown  to  be  more  satisfied  than  the 
owners  of  48  cars  from  G.M.,  Ford,  Chrysler  and  AMC* 

Your  Volvo  dealer  has  a  full  selection  of  sedans  and 
station  wagons  to  choose  from.  In  either  our  240  series  or 
from  our  luxurious  Volvo  260's. 

Volvos  start  at  $6,645.f 

Which  to  some  people  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money 
to  pay  for  a  car. 

But  to  others,  it's  a  small  price  to  pay  for  satisfaction. 

e  RO  E.  local  taxes  dealer  preparation,  delivery  charges  and  Lambda  Sond'"umts  additional. 


Henry  Fairlie     to^  tnat  Napoleon  had  died,  Talleyrand  mere- 

 TTJF         observed:  "That  is  only  news  now,  it  is  no 

mil.     longer  an  event."  To  have  stood  where  great 
POLITICIAN'S     power  is  supposed  to  be,  but  to  find  at  the  end 
ART     tnat  one  holds  only  a  Dead  Sea  fruit  in  one's 
hand,  and  that  one's  death  is  no  longer  an 
event:  it  is  no  wonder  that  politicians  are  an 
unusual  breed. 


The  joy  of  combat 


POLITICIANS  ARE  not  managers  or  ad- 
ministrators, even  though  some  of 
them,  including  Jimmy  Carter,  are 
tempted  to  present  themselves  as  such. 
They  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  forces  that 
they  usually  perceive  more  intuitively  and 
acutely  than  others.  Few  politicians  have  under- 
stood and  pondered  those  forces  more  deeply 
and  at  last  with  more  foreboding  than  Caesar. 
He  could  claim  to  have  saved  Rome  from  its 
sickness,  but  he  also  knew  the  price  and  knew 
even  that  he  might  have  to  pay  it.  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  aware 
that  he  would  be  assassinated  when  he  left 
home  on  the  Ides  of  March,  and  that  he  re- 
fused to  save  himself;  the  cost  must  be  seen, 
the  example  must  be  set,  the  lesson  must  be 
learned,  and  it  was  as  a  man  brooding  on  the 
nature  of  power,  and  the  unpredictability  and 
fierceness  of  its  occasions,  that  he  at  last  went 
out  to  meet  the  assassins'  knives. 

Politicians  are  unusual  in  their  origins  as 
well  as  their  ends.  That  they  are  ambitious 
may  seem  obvious,  but  their  ambition  has  an 
edge  to  it.  A  one-term  governor  of  Georgia, 
barely  known  on  the  national  scene,  decides 
that  he  will  be  President,  and  in  less  than  four 
years  he  manages  it.  This  may  be  remarkable, 
but  it  is  remarkable  as  an  example  of  a  more 
general  fact  about  politicians,  which  helps  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  politics.  Given  that  the 
way  to  the  top  in  politics  is  so  uncertain,  what 
is  surprising  is  how  many  politicians,  who  in 
the  end  reached  the  top,  set  out  to  climb  the 
greasy  pole  in  their  youth,  and  even  in  their 
boyhood.  This  is  a  kind  of  ambition,  not  only 
because  it  is  for  the  highest  place,  which  is 
sui  generis. 

One  can  understand  the  young  Caesar  swear- 
ing to  avenge  his  beloved  uncle,  the  great  and 
injured  Marius;  most  young  men  of  his  class  in 
Rome,  anyhow,  were  groomed  for  politics  from 
childhood.  One  can  also  understand  Charles 
James  Fox.  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Holland  House,  using  his  school  holidays  to 
scamper  off  to  Parliament  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, to  follow  closely  the  protracted  debates. 
"Charles."  his  father  wrote  to  his  mother,  "will 


hardly  come  from  the  House  of  Commons  be 
fore  I  am  in  bed."  These  were  born  to  politics 
But  what  of  Disraeli,  a  Jew  in  a  country  ii 
which  the  disqualifications  against  Jews  wer 
still  many,  determining  very  early  what  hi 
destiny  would  be,  and  accomplishing  it  wit 
no  advantage  but  that  which  he  supplied?  Wha 
even  of  Grover  Cleveland,  educating  himsel 
in  a  law  office  in  Buffalo  by  reading  Black 
stone's  Commentaries,  finding  himself  locke^ 
in  the  office  library  one  day  when  everyon 
else  had  left,  and  vowing  then  and  then 
"Some  day  I  will  be  better  remembered,"  the 
choosing  a  political  career  and  advancing  in  i 
with  amazing  rapidity? 

What  of  David  Lloyd  George  who,  as 
country  boy  from  Wales,  peered  down  at  th 
Commons  for  the  first  time,  and  decided  z 
once,  when  he  was  not  yet  in  his  teens,  the 
one  day  he  would  conquer  that  assembly 
What  of  Woodrow  Wilson  telling  us,  "The  pr< 
fession  I  chose  was  politics;  the  profession 
entered  was  law.  I  entered  the  one  because 
thought  it  would  lead  to  the  other."  What  f 
Harold  Macmillan,  who  tells  us,  "If  I  remen 
ber  aright,  by  the  time  I  started  to  go  to  a  li 
tie  day-school  in  London  I  had  already  mad 
up  my  mind  that  the  most  probable  and  attrai 
tive  arena  for  my  efforts  in  the  world  woul 
be  in  the  world  of  politics.  ...  At  any  rate,  b 
the  time  I  had  a  year  or  two  at  my  preparator 
school,  my  mind  was  made  up.  I  would  go  ii 
to  the  House  of  Commons"?  This  young  an 
bition  soon  expanded:  "If  Dizzy  had  mad 
himself  leader  of  a  party  and  Prime  Ministt 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  could  not  I  ha\ 
a  go?"  Such  quotations  can  be  multiplied. 

The  quality  of  this  ambition  must  be  unde 
stood.  The  politician  is  not  ambitious  simp] 
for  advancement:  he  is  not  setting  out  to  clim 
the  executive  ladder  to  the  head  of  a  corpi 
ration.  Neither  is  he — at  least,  he  should  n< 
be — ambitious  for  money;  nor  is  he  really  an 
bitious  for  power,  for  the  very  reason  that  w 
have  given,  that  he  seems  to  know  already  th; 
it  is  not  power  that  will  be  his  reward,  eve 
if  he  reaches  the  top.  He  is  ambitious  to  a< 
in  the  arena  of  politics,  and  if  he  is  truly  an 
bitious  it  must  be  the  national  arena.  Whi 
interests  him  most  in  this  arena  is  not  the  e 
ficient  running  of  a  large  organization,  not  tr 
administering  of  policy,  but  the  day-to-da 
combat,  the  rushes  and  rallies,  the  routs  an 
discomfitures,  in  which  the  whole  pulsing  hi 
of  the  nation  is  brought  to  a  focus,  under  h 
eyes  and  within  his  touch.  From  this  comb, 
there  will  be  no  rest,  and  he  wants  none. 

We  must  be  careful  neither  to  seek  nor  1 
adulate  politicians  who  do  not  enjoy  this  con 
bat.  The  overzealous  way  in  which  his  noi 
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political  centurions  shield  a  President  today  is 
the  greatest  disservice  to  him.  It  isolates  him 
from  the  very  activity  in  which  he  should  most 
lustily  be  engaged,  and  for  which  he  presum- 
ably entered  politics  in  the  first  place.  What  is 
worse  is  that  Presidents  themselves  seem  now 
to  try  to  conceal  that  they  are  engaged  in  dai- 
ly hand-to-hand  combat.  They  must  not  appear 
before  us  with  any  sign  that  blood  has  been 
spilled,  and  that  they  have  done  much  of  the 
spilling,  but  must  instead  present  themselves 
as  men  who  are  loftily  above  the  strife.  Jimmy 
Carter  is  seldom  the  politician  when  he  ap- 
pears at  his  press  conferences  or  addresses 
us  more  directly,  a  man  who  won  his  way 
to  the  top  by  bloodshed,  and  by  bloodshed 
must  sustain  himself  there.  He  comes  before 
us  as  if  each  time  he  had  been  immaculate- 
ly conceived,  or  perhaps  found  among  the 
bulrushes. 

Since  there  is  no  ready-made  power  for  the 
politician  to  exercise,  he  must  remake  his  pow- 
er day  by  day.  The  coalitions  that  he  must 
form  will  be  of  the  moment,  for  the  moment, 
a  succession  of  alliances  whose  composition 
will  vary  from  occasion  to  occasion,  and  issue 
to  issue.  This  is  what  Harry  McPherson,  the 
brilliant  assistant  to  Lyndon  Johnson  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  White  House,  calls  the  art 
of  making  a  majority,  even  if  it  is  only  for  one 


bill,  and  will,  dissolve  the  next  day  on  another 
bill.  It  is  the  essential  work  of  a  politician  in 
any  circumstances  in  any  country,  yet  it  is  ex- 
actly at  this  point  that  all  the  popular  prej- 
udices against  him  come  into  play,  as  he  is 
criticized  for  maneuvering,  for  wheeling  and 
dealing,  for  compromising. 


YET  the  alliances,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  made,  are  honor- 
able; and  they  could  not,  in  fact,  be 
made  or  maintained,  except  by  hon- 
or. When  Cicero  created  his  formidable  alli- 
ance against  Caesar,  he  wrote  to  his  two  new 
allies  that  he  regarded  their  agreement  as  a 
foedus,  and  it  is  the  binding  force  of  a  treaty 
which  must  infuse  even  the  day-to-day  alli- 
ances that  politicians  make,  for  the  only  sanc- 
tion behind  them  is  the  spoken  word  of  each 
of  them.  Hubert  Humphrey  finds  it  hard  to  say 
anything  harsh  about  anyone,  but  in  his  re- 
markable volume  of  memoirs,  The  Education 
of  a  Public  Man,  he  writes  of  an  election  party 
in  California  in  1968:  "Jesse  Unruh  isn't  here, 
and  I'm  glad.  ...  He  proved  so  often  that  he 
can't  be  trusted."  This  is  the  ultimate  condem- 
nation of  a  politician;  the  essential  code  of 
trust  between  politicians  has  been  betrayed, 
because  the  only  thing  to  be  trusted  is  the 


'There  is  no 
greater  mis- 
conception in 
politics  than 
that  there  are 
levers  of 
power,  which 
have  only  to 
be  seized  in 
order  to  do 
what  one 
wishes." 
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politician's  word;  and  it  is  worth  emphasizing 
that  this  code  can  be  broken  by  Presidents 
and  their  assistants  as  well  as  by  members  of 
Congress. 

No  one  has  described  the  code  better  than 
Humphrey:  "You  work  as  openly  and  honestly 
with  your  opponents  as  you  do  with  your  own 
political  colleagues,  particularly  when  you 
have  votes  to  win.  Everyone  must  know  what 
the  rules  are,  what  the  game  plan  is.  You  don't 
lie,  cheat,  or  cut  corners."  He  tells  of  his  as- 
sociation with  Willis  Robertson  of  Virginia,  a 
stalwart  opponent  of  the  civil-rights  bill  that 
Humphrey  was  trying  to  push  through.  "When 
a  liberal  colleague  had  slipped  the  traces  and 
we  were  shy  a  body  for  a  quorum  call,  I'd  find 
Willis  and  he  would  come  down  to  the  Senate 
floor,  never  letting  me  down  when  I  needed 
him."  Other  cooperations  are  numerous  and 
well  known — that  between  Herman  Talmadge 
and  Joseph  Clark,  for  example — and  their 
point  is  to  ensure  that  the  Senate  is  "a  leg- 
islative body  and  not  a  debating  club,"  based 
on  what  McPherson  calls  "the  mutual  accep- 
tance of  responsibility  and  concentration  on  the 
tasks  in  hand,"  one  helping  hand  by  a  member 
to  be  returned  in  kind  when  he  needs  it. 

Humphrey  and  McPherson  are  both  severe- 
ly critical  of  some  of  the  doctrinaire  liberals 
in  the  Senate,  who  sometimes  seem  to  prefer 
being  righteous  to  helping  a  bill  pass.  Their 
words  for  them  are  harsh:  that  they  act  in  iso- 
lation, and  therefore  are  not  as  effective  as 
they  might  be;  that  they  are  quixotic  and  of- 
ten abrasive;  that  they  do  not  trouble  to 
learn  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  so  that  the  con- 
servatives ( who  are  always  masters  of  the  rules ) 
run  rings  round  them,  even  when  they  are 
bringing  forward  bills  which  they  profess  are 
closest  to  their  hearts.  The  strictures  are  de- 
served. Whether  or  not  there  is  a  place  for 
philosopher  kings,  there  is  no  place  for  philos- 
opher politicians;  and  one  can  sympathize  with 
Disraeli,  who,  whenever  John  Stuart  Mill  rose 
to  speak  in  the  Commons,  tipped  his  hat  for- 
ward and  exclaimed,  "Ah!  the  governess!" 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  he  must  act, 
the  politician's  most  important  art  is  that  of 
retaining  his  flexibility  and  his  capacity  for  ma- 
neuver, and  exploiting  them  to  the  full.  Talley- 
rand would  never  have  served  his  country  (or 
his  succession  of  masters)  so  well  if  he  had 
not  been  what  his  enemies  called  "the  master 
spider."  Franklin  Roosevelt  would  never  have 
accomplished  so  much  if  a  gleam  had  not  en- 
tered his  eyes  when  he  heard  the  hint  of  a 
stratagem.  It  is  inflexible  men  who  lead  their 
countries  to  failure  or  calamity,  and  themselves 
to  disgrace,  and  one  of  the  most  destructive 
characteristics  of  Richard  Nixon  was  that,  al- 


though he  may  have  been  an  unprincipled 
man,  he  could  nevertheless  be  an  inflexible 
one,  a  dangerous  combination. 

Humphrey  at  one  point  criticizes  Johnson 
because,  in  his  wish  to  be  unpolitical  as  Pres- 
ident, "he  took  great  pleasure  in  talking  about 
how  many  civil  servants  he  had  promoted,  as 
though  they  would  make  him  non-political." 
Just  as  a  part  of  Johnson's  skill  and  enjoyment 
in  the  Senate  was  his  flexibility,  so  it  increas- 
ingly seemed  that,  while  he  was  in  the  White 
House,  he  was  not  so  much  inflexible  on  the 
war  as  that  he  had  lost  the  ability  to  retain 
and  enjoy  the  opportunity  for  maneuver  at  all. 
This  flexibility  of  movement  was  what  Roose- 
velt meant  when  he  described  himself  as  a 
quarterback,  and  without  it  a  politician  is  use- 
less. There  is  clearly  not  a  good  quarterback 
in  the  White  House  now,  at  any  level. 

The  model  politician 

THE  disappointment  which  one  senses 
among  those  who  would  hike  Jimmy 
Carter  to  do  well  is  not,  though  they 
may  think  that  it  is,  that  he  is  more 
"conservative"  and  less  "liberal"  than  they  ex- 
pected, but  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  a  pol- 
itician who  has  politicians  around  him.  If  he 
were  a  politician,  his  "liberalism"  or  "conserv- 
atism" would  at  least  move  effectively  in  in- 
telligible directions,  which  would  allow  one  to 
see  that  politics  matters  and  deserves  our  high- 
est forms  of  allegiance  and  participation.  Even 
those  who  would  simply  like  the  country  to  be 
governed  feel  much  the  same  about  him.  He 
seems  to  have  the  wrong  set  of  antennae  in  the 
White  House,  ears  wrongly  tuned  to  the  wrong 
forked  tongues;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  nonpoliticians  as  well  as  politicians  have 
forked  tongues,  and  their  sycophancy  is  often 
carried  to  the  point  of  undutifulness. 

I  am  trying  here  to  set  against  the  nonpo- 
litical  Presidency  of  Jimmy  Carter  a  model  of 
what  a  politician  should  be.  I  am  about  to  ex- 
pand both  the  model  and  my  criticisms.  But 
it  is  first  necessary  to  repeat  that  in  many  re- 
spects he  is  well  equipped  to  be  a  politician, 
but  that  he  is  subject  to  countless  pressures 
that  entice  him,  as  they  have  persuaded  others 
before  him,  to  prove  or  at  least  pretend  that 
he  is  not  first  and  last  a  politician.  In  our  de- 
mocracies for  most  of  this  century,  the  activ- 
ity of  politics  has  been  under  attack  by  the 
whole  of  our  "culture"  in  the  broadest  sense, 
and  the  political  realm  has  been  persistently 
disdained  by  the  other  realms.  It  is  not  only  a 
cynicism  about  the  life  of  politics,  but  a  fail- 
ure and  even  an  unwillingness  to  try  to  under- 
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stand  what  its  purposes  are,  that  is  paralyzing 
our  free  societies  for  any  great  endeavor,  and 
breeding  instead  only  populations  of  sullen 
and  whiffling  activity. 

Let  us  begin  with  points  already  made,  and 
proceed  from  there: 

1.  We  suffer  from  a  false  conception  of  the 
public.  The  public  is  not  by  itself  a  political 
body.  It  has  no  political  voice,  no  political  in- 
stitution of  its  own  through  which  to  act.  It 
does  not  even  have  a  political  existence  unless 
and  until  a  politician  welds  part  of  it  into  a 
political  force. 

2.  The  idea  of  the  public  is  destructive  of 
democratic  and  free  government. This  may  seem 
to  be  a  liberal  or  left-wing  idea;  it  is  in  fact 
a  reactionary  idea.  It  is  the  right  wing  that 
always  summons  the  phantom  of  the  public  to 
resist  any  political  or  social  change. 

3.  The  media  are  the  child  of  the  public; 
the  public  then  becomes  the  child  of  the  me- 
dia. The  media  are  in  this  the  opposite  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  past,  which  differentiated 
between  different  publics,  each  appealing  to 
its  own;  now  the  concentration  of  newspaper 
ownership  and  the  television  networks  has  re- 
duced these  separate  publics  to  an  undifferen- 
tiated mass.  The  exact  symbol  of  this  media 
public  is  the  CBS— New  York  Times  surveys  of 
public  opinion. 

4.  The  undifferentiated  public,  the  media 
which  feed  it,  and  the  public-opinion  polls 
which  mainly  serve  commercial  masters — all  re- 
flect the  dominance  of  an  economic  realm  that 
is  bent  on  the  suffocation  of  the  political  realm, 
the  only  opponent  it  really  has  cause  to  fear. 

5.  The  economic  realm  subdued  the  cultural 
realm  with  little  more  than  a  flick  of  its  fin- 
gers. It  bought  it.  The  disappearance  of  the 
avant-garde  is  not  a  cultural  phenomenon,  but 
a  political  one.  Art  sold  out  to  the  economic 
realm,  and  has  proceeded  to  do  its  bidding, 
and  contemn  the  political  realm. 

6.  So,  in  the  absence  of  religion,  and  given 
the  frailty  of  art  when  asked  by  itself  to  bear 
any  burden  for  long,  we  have  only  our  politi- 
cians to  defend  us  against  the  economic  realm, 
whose  predominance  has  always  been  under- 
stood to  be  a  source  of  disorder  in  any  society. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  being  a  "socialist"  or 
a  "conservative,"  for  capitalism  or  against  it, 
but  of  recognizing  that  when  the  economic 
realm  rules  a  society  unchallenged  it  subjects 
all  other  realms,  and  so  leaves  us  without  their 
support  and  the  whole  society  in  a  state  of  dis- 
order and  discontent,  if  only  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  we  are  all  (not  least  our  artists 
and  writers )  easy  prey  to  any  incitement  of 
our  natural  greed. 

What  we  must  require  of  any  politician, 


"liberal"  or  "conservative,"  "left-wing"  or 
"right-wing,"  is  that  he  understand  that  he 
represents  a  realm  which  is,  so  to  speak,  our 
last  court  of  appeal  against  the  other  realms 
in  our  societies  that  threaten  to  subject  us. 
The  objection  to  having  big  business  repre- 
sented so  strongly  in  the  high  places  of  an  ad- 
ministration is  not  so  much  that  the  interests 
of  big  business  as  such  will  be  too  easily  given 
an  advantage,  although  that  also  may  be  true, 
but  that  the  economic  realm  is  so  menac- 
ing that  the  political  realm  cannot  afford  to 
invite  it  in  as  a  Trojan  horse.  When  Dwight 
Eisenhower  criticized  the  military-industrial 
complex — a  phrase  which  did  not  spring  un- 
premeditated to  his  lips;  he  had  been  work- 
ing his  way  toward  it  for  some  time — he  was 
defending  the  political  realm  against  two  oth- 
er realms,  both  of  which  had  grown  too  pow- 
erful. He  was  in  fact  more  of  a  politician  than 
is  usually  realized,  and  he  specifically  said 
that  what  ought  to  be  political  decisions  were 
being  taken  increasingly  by  the  military  and 
by  big  business.  He  is  the  last  President  to 
have  been  so  bold;  but  then  he  was  leaving 
office. 


The  nonpoliticians  by  whom  Jimmy 
Carter  is  surrounded — the  Jody  Pow- 
ells and  the  Hamilton  Jordans,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Pat  Caddells — have  not 
the  slightest  notion  of  the  realm  they  ought 
to  be  defending.  Carter  himself  may  have  an 
inkling,  but  he  does  not  really  ask  to  be  re- 
minded. Those  who  served  Roosevelt  in  his 
administration  bore  him  messages,  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night,  of  the  carnage  that  they 
had  seen,  in  which  they  usually  had  taken  part. 
He  lapped  it  up.  Brought  news  of  conciliation, 
he  thought  at  once  that  something  must  be 
wrong,  and  he  stirred  the  pot  again.  This  is  one 
reason  the  political  realm  need  not  be  feared 
as  others  must  be.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
it  is  never  at  one  with  itself;  it  is  always  too 
divided  to  govern  us  too  harshly;  it  seldom 
has  a  single  objective  to  which  to  subject  us; 
someone  is  always  ready  to  defect,  and  so 
come  to  our  rescue. 

We  know  that  we  have  an  unpolitical  politi- 
cian if  he  does  not  enjoy  the  game:  enjoy  be- 
ing in  office,  of  course  enjoy  such  power  as 
he  imagines  he  may  have,  enjoy  even  the  win- 
ning, but  above  all  enjoy  the  game  when  it  is 
played  to  the  hilt.  When  Disraeli  saw  that  he 
was  about  to  be  fiercely  attacked  from  the  op- 
posite benches,  he  just  tipped  his  top  hat  over 
his  eyes  and  pretended  to  slumber;  any  at- 
tack will  be  blunted  if  it  has  to  be  addressed 
to  the  rim  of  a  top  hat.  When  he  was  about  to 


'Presidents 
seem  now  to 
try  to  conceal 
that  they  are 
engaged  in 
daily  hand-to- 
hand  combat. 
They  present 
themselves 
as  men  who  are 
loftily  above 
the  strife." 
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Henry  Fairlie    produce  one  of  his  "good  things"  in  a  speech, 
THF     ne  reacned  Ior  his  handkerchief  in  the  tail  pock- 
?       et  of  his  frock  coat,  and  elaborately  mopped 
POLITICIAN'S     his  face  with  it;  even  the  strongest  men  on  the 
ART     opposition  benches  quailed  at  the  sight  of  that 
handkerchief,  and  his  attack  was  thus  rein- 
forced before  it  had  begun.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  before  a  crucial  vote  which  he  seemed 
likely  to  lose,  Lyndon  Johnson  would  bring 
out  his  inhaler  and  sniff  it,  roll  his  eyes  to 
heaven  in  supplication,  lounge  and  loll  and 
seem  to  be  distracted,  until  he  bounded  from 
his  seat,  to  "reason  together"  with  some  Sen- 
ator whose  vote  he  had  suddenly  decided  he 
might  win,  and  on  the  Senator's  shoulder  he 
rested  his  huge  head,  as  into  the  Senator's  ear 
he  whispered  his  seductions. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  of  course  the  mas- 
ter of  this  contrived  imperturbability.  The  sto- 
ries of  him  are  endless,  but  I  risk  one  that  is 
less  well  known.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe  in  1939,  the  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Marriner  Eccles,  had  a 
luncheon  appointment  with  him  to  discuss  its 
possible  effects  on  the  American  economy.  He 
found  FDR  in  the  company  of  William  Mc- 
Adoo,  pol  talking  to  pol,  and  as  they  ate  their 
lunch,  Roosevelt  made  no  attempt  to  tell  Mc- 
Adoo  he  should  leave.  Then  as  McAdoo  at 
last  left,  in  scampered  Fala,  and  the  President 
took  a  ball  from  his  desk,  threw  it  to  Fala  who 
brought  it  back  to  be  thrown  again,  and  so 
it  continued  for  several  minutes.  At  last  he 
invited  Eccles  to  begin  his  statement,  but  at 
once  the  President's  attention  was  lost  as  FDR 
stared  across  the  room  and  bellowed:  "Well, 
I'll  be  goddamned,  Marriner,  do  you  see  what 
I  do?" Eccles  saw  all  too  clearly:  Fala  had  def- 
ecated on  the  rug.  A  guard  was  summoned 
and  ordered  to  rub  Fala's  nose  in  the  mess, 
and  there  followed  a  lengthy  postmortem  of 
the  event.  Eccles  was  again  invited  to  begin, 
but  "Pa"  Watson  entered  at  that  moment  to 
say  that  Roosevelt  had  another  visitor  waiting 
for  him  by  appointment.  "The  hour  set  aside 
for  a  luncheon  discussion  with  the  President 
had  expired,"  Eccles  glumly  added. 

He  said  it  was  ludicrous.  But  was  it?  Per- 
haps FDR  thought  that,  so  early  after  the  out- 
break of  war,  Eccles  would  have  nothing  val- 
uable to  report,  but  that  he  had  better  see  him. 
Perhaps  he  himself  had  no  questions  to  put. 
Perhaps  he  merely  had  other  things  on  his 
mind.  Perhaps  he  simply  needed  to  relax  from 
great  events.  Perhaps  he  was  simply  engaged 
in  the  continual  process  of  sizing  up  those  with 
whom  he  worked.  But  what  is  certain  is  that 
a  politician  who  is  not  capable  of  such  imper- 
turbability under  the  strain  of  great  events  will 
not  be  a  good  politician.  It  is  what  Harold 


Wilson  means  when  he  says  that  "a  statesmai 
who  can't  sleep  is  no  good." 

For  a  politician  not  to  enjoy  the  game— 
and  to  have  the  stamina  for  it — is  for  him  no 
to  understand  the  game  he  is  in.  Nixon  di< 
not  enjoy  it;  neither  did  Hoover,  who  coul( 
not  suffer  "its  silly  indignities,"  and  was  ; 
worrier.  As  Churchill  once  said  to  Macmillan 
"Politics  are  a  steeplechase,  not  a  flat  race 
One  never  knows  what  will  happen."  One  ma; 
always  fall,  and  the  man  who  in  these  circum 
stances  does  not  remain  content,  as  the  Englisl 
politician  and  journalist  Leopold  Amery  pu 
it,  "to  believe  that  the  game  itself  is  good 
and  that  one  plays  one's  best  for  one's  chose] 
goals,"  will  be  nervous  and  oversensitive;  an< 
these  in  turn  will  make  him  too  suspicious 
until  he  imagines  that  his  opponents  are  reall; 
his  enemies,  tries  to  circumvent  the  game  it 
self,  and  meets  an  imagined  conspiracy  witl 
a  real  one  of  his  own. 

But  one  must  notice  more  about  the  enjoy 
ment,  the  playing  of  the  game  for  its  own  sake 
It  is  the  politician's  acknowledgment  that  h< 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  that  he  can 
not  tell  what  may  be  most  important  on  hi 
agenda,  or  set  any  inflexible  priorities  excep 
the  broadest.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  non 
politician  that  he  must  order  and  determine 
priorities,  and  in  this  Jimmy  Carter  seems  t< 
be  the  compleat  nonpolitician.  His  energy  pro 
gram  has  suffered  from  two  primitive  faults 
He  chose  to  make  it  a  priority  when  there  wa: 
no  possible  chance  that  the  American  peopl< 
would  agree  with  him:  and  he  put  in  charg< 
of  it  a  nonpolitician  who  is  about  as  sensitiv< 
to  political  considerations  as  a  bulldozer  wouh 
be  to  an  anemone  in  its  path.  James  Schlesin 
ger  bids  fair  to  be  the  Robert  MacNamara  o 
the  1970s,  pulling  Presidents  down  about  hi: 
ears.  A  program  which  has  been  announcec 
as  a  priority,  run  by  a  man  who  does  not  un 
derstand  even  the  primers  of  politics:  the  com 
bination  can  result  only  in  a  "package"  pro 
gram,  and  the  most  likely  thing  to  happen  t( 
a  "package"  bill  is  that  it  will  be  torn  apart 
bit  by  bit,  until  there  is  not  even  one  clause 
of  it  that  can  be  easily  saved.  This  is  not  hov 
a  politician  would  have  done  it.  He  would  have 
done  what  Roosevelt  did  when  faced  with  the 
Great  Depression:  sent  to  Congress  a  score — i 
hundred — measures  all  of  which  were  claimec 
to  be  for  the  emergency  only,  and  when  all  o\ 
them  were  separately  passed — lo  and  behold! 
— there  was  a  federal  program,  and  forty  years 
later  there  it  still  is. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  game  is  a  way  of  re 
taining  the  flexibility  that  the  politician  needs 
and  the  inflexibility  of  the  nonpolitician  oi 
even   the   poor   (Continued  on  page  123) 
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ENVIRONMENTALISM 
AND  THE 
LEISURE  CLASS 

Protecting  birds,  fishes,  and  above  all,  social  privilege 


by  Wi 


Tucker 


FOUR  years  ago,  while  I  was  working  at  the  Ber- 
gen Record,  a  suburban  newspaper  in  Hack- 
ensack,  New  Jersey,  a  press  release  crossed  my 
desk  from  the  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation 
Conference,  a  small  group  w  ith  headquarters  on  Madi- 
son Avenue  which,  by  its  own  advertisement,  had  been 
working  for  more  than  ten  years  to  ''save  Storm  King 
Mountain." 

Although  I  had  grown  up  in  the  New  York  area,  I 
hadn't  been  living  there  much  during  the  1960s,  and 
my  memory  of  the  whole  Storm  King  incident  was 
hazy.  The  most  I  could  recall  was  the  image  of  a  ma- 
jestic, looming  mountain  somewhere  along  the  Hudson, 
a  threat  by  Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York  to  do 
something  terrible  to  it,  and  the  recollection  of  pro- 
testers and  entertainers  strumming  their  guitars  and 
parading  in  boats  until  the  apparition  had  somehow 
been  exorcised. 

I  doubt  if  I  could  have  identified  the  Con  Edison 
proposal  as  a  pumped -storage  plant.  If  I  had  been 
asked.  1  probably  would  have  said  it  was  a  nuclear 
plant.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  how  many  other  peo- 
ple, including  some  of  the  principals  of  the  controversy, 
would  have  responded  in  the  same  way. 

Yet  I  was  getting  awfully  suspicious  about  environ- 
mentalists. Their  solutions  to  problems  had  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  impracticality  about  them,  more  than 
thev  would  have  tolerated  in  their  own  lives.  The  en- 
vironmentalists in  any  given  area  seemed  very  easy  to 
identify.  They  were,  quite  simply-  members  of  the  local 
aristocracy,  often  living  at  the  end  of  long,  winding 
country  roads.  They  had  learned  the  lessons  of  con- 
spicuous consumption  and  had  allowed  a  certain  amount 
of  genteel  rusticity  to  enter  their  lives.  Instead  of  imi- 


tating Greeks  and  Romans,  they  seemed  to  be  pattern- 
ing themselves  after  the  English  gentry. 

The  environmentalists  knew  the  language  of  energy 
and  ecology,  and  could  describe  a  future  filled  with 
windmills  and  with  bright  sunshine  radiating  "inex- 
haustible energy."  Yet  one  never  got  the  impression 
that  these  people  were  planning  to  be  part  of  it.  The 
"soft  energy"  of  the  future  was  a  vision  offered  to  per- 
suade people  to  forgo  the  nastier,  more  vulgar  realities 
of  the  "hard  energies"  of  the  present.  I  knew  this  was 
mostly  a  lot  of  nonsense.  Solar  electrical  generating  sta- 
tions would  be  massive  installations,  hiding  acres  upon 
acres  from  the  sunlight.  Storage  problems  could  prove 
insurmountable.  Solar  heating  on  a  large  scale  could 
mean  rebuilding  half  the  homes  in  America.  When  I 
questioned  the  environmentalists  closely.  I  found  these 
details  rarelv  intruded  upon  their  vision.  "Have  faith" 
was  the  rejoinder,  while  economics  and  matters  of 
sheer  quantity  were  dismissed.  "We  certainly  can't  go 
mi  the  way  we're  going  now"  was  the  comment  I  heard 
over  and  over  again.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  just  which, 
if  any,  of  these  people  really  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

There  was  another  thing  that  disturbed  me  about  en- 
vironmentalism.  That  was  the  way  it  always  seemed  to 
favor  the  status  quo.  For  people  who  found  the  present 
circumstances  to  their  liking,  it  offered  the  extraordi- 
nary opportunity  to  combine  the  qualities  of  virtue  and 
selfishness.  When  the  first  environmentalists  were  show- 
ing up  at  town  meetings  arguing  against  new  apart- 
ment houses,  shopping  centers,  or  whatever,  it  seemed 
obvious  that  thev  were  acting  out  of  the  universal  hu- 
man impulse  which  makes  people  respond  to  incur- 
sions on  their  surroundings  bv  saving,  "Put  it  some- 
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where  else."  Like  everyone,  the  environmentalists 
wanted  to  be  left  with  the  illusion  that  they  lived  alone 
in  nature  without  the  assistance  of  other  people.  They 
had  simply  refined  their  arguments  with  talk  about 
"ecosystems,"  "rare,  endangered  species,"  and  "car- 
rying capacities." 

That  was  before  everyone  else  began  catching  on  to 
the  possibilities  of  environmentalism.  From  1972  to 
1974,  "protecting  the  environment"  became  the  favor- 
ite argument  in  the  endless  debates  over  new  develop- 
ment in  the  suburban  area  of  Rockland  County,  New 
York,  where  I  was  reporting.  People  who  would  starve 
to  death  if  they  couldn't  drive  their  cars  to  the  super- 
market were  opposing  new  road  construction  because 
"fossil  fuels  are  disappearing"  and  "we  aren't  going  to 
be  using  cars  anymore." 

And  really,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  was  logically 
inconsistent  with  the  tales  of  the  original  environ- 
mentalists. Nothing  these  first  country  prophets  had 
said  ever  had  much  to  do  with  sacrifice  or  self-re- 
straint. If  tweedy  people  living  at  the  end  of  country 
roads  with  fireplaces  in  their  living  rooms  could  pro- 
tect their  "environments,"  why  couldn't  tacky  people 
living  in  pink-and-gray  houses  at  the  end  of  cul-de-sacs 
do  so  as  well?  "Environmentalism"  always  seemed  to 
work  in  favor  of  the  people  who  were  already  estab- 
lished in  "the  environment."  I  didn't  realize  how  true 
this  was  until  I  learned  that  a  group  of  middle-class 
whites  in  Newark  had  been  able  to  block  a  highly  con- 
troversial low-income  housing  project  by  bringing  a 
long  series  of  challenges  to  the  project's  environmental 
impact  statements. 

In  the  course  of  about  six  months,  I  saw  several 
garbage-recycling  projects  and  an  experiment  in  pol- 
lution-free burning  of  coal  blocked  by  local  residents 
who  were  "protecting  their  environment."  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  people  who  talked  about  "environmental- 
ism" were  not  terribly  concerned  with  things  like  re- 
cycling, conservation,  and  biology. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  decided  it  might  be  worth 
taking  a  long  look  at  the  incident  which  is  considered 
the  "birthplace  of  the  environmental  movement,"  the 
Storm  King  Mountain  controversy.  I  admit  I  started 
my  investigation  with  certain  anticipations.  I  expected 
to  find  a  project  that  had  been  opposed  by  a  small  but 
determined  group  of  wealthy  people.  This  turned  out 
to  be  correct.  What  I  didn't  expect  to  find  was  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  opponents  of  the  project  had  man- 
aged to  commandeer  public  opinion  and  win  support- 
ers among  people  whose  best  interests  might  have 
been  served  by  supporting  the  plant.  Among  these  was 
the  entire  government  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

What  is  most  astonishing  is  that  the  whole  issue  is 
still  alive,  miraculously  embalmed  in  the  deep-freeze 
storage  of  the  court  system.  The  crowds  have  departed, 
the  newspapers  have  stopped  covering  the  story,  and 
no  more  than  a  few  people  can  remember  even  the 
sketchiest  details  of  the  issue.  Only  Con  Edison  and  its 
little  band  of  determined  opponents  remain  in  dead- 
lock, struggling  far  into  the  night. 

The  chronicle  as  it  comes  to  us  now  is  really  a  his- 
torical saga.  The  written  record  would  probably  fill  a 
wall  of  bookcases.  I  have  read  the  New  York  Times  file 
on  the  subject,  the  Bergen  Record  file  (which  includes 
most  AP  dispatches),  and  several  books  relating  to 
the  subject;  I  have  visited  the  Storm  King  area  many 


times,  and  interviewed  close  to  forty  people  who  played 
major  roles  in  the  controversy.  Yet  most  of  the  testi- 
mony from  the  fifteen  years  of  court  cases  and  Federal 
Power  Commission  hearings  is  known  to  me  only 
through  excerpts  and  newspaper  reports. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  consistent  pattern  in  the 
Storm  King  Mountain  controversy,  one  which.  I  think, 
offers  an  answer  to  the  big  question — Why  has  this 
particular  plant  stirred  up  so  much  opposition? 

The  question  has  long  tantalized  nearly  all  the  par- 
ticipants. One  can  see  editorial  writers,  utility  execu- 
tives, residents  of  the  Storm  King  area  who  favored 
the  plant,  and  even  the  environmentalists  themselves 
reaching  for  an  answer  over  and  over  again.  I  wasn't 
able  to  make  more  than  a  few  vain  stabs  at  it  until  this 
year,  when  I  went  back  and  finished  a  book  I  should 
have  read  in  college.  Thorstein  Veblen's  Theory  of  the 
Leisure  Class.  There,  in  a  slim  fourteen-page  chapter 
called  "Industrial  Exemption  and  Conservatism,"  I 
found  an  explanation  of  "environmental"  behavior 
which  I  believe  goes  far  beyond  the  issues  at  Storm 
King  Mountain.  It  bears  most  specifically  upon  our 
present  industrial  crisis — the  prospect  of  fossil-fuel 
shortages,  the  conversion  to  new  technologies,  the  sup- 
port for  "no-growth"  economics,  and  the  general  fu- 
ture of  the  industrial  system. 

I  believe  the  Storm  King  Mountain  controversy 
contains  a  story  that  has  never  been  adequately  told 
but  has  enormous  bearing  on  the  future  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  It  is  offered  here  in  the  hope  that,  once 
understood,  it  will  not  have  to  be  repeated  on  a  large 
scale. 


The  Christmas-light  demand 


The  leisure  class  is  in  great  measure  sheltered 
from  the  stress  of  those  economic  exigencies  which 
prevail  in  any  modern,  highly  organized  industrial 
community.  The  exigencies  of  the  struggle  for  the 
means  of  life  are  less  exacting  for  this  class  than 
for  any  other;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  privi- 
leged position  we  should  expect  to  find  it  one  of  the 
least  responsive  of  the  classes  of  society  to  the  de- 
mands which  the  situation  makes  for  a  further 
growth  of  institutions  and  a  readjustment  to  an  al- 
tered industrial  situation.  The  leisure  class  is  the 
conservative  class.  — Thorstein  Veblen 

The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class 

IN  1962  CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  COMPANY,  the  sole 
supplier  of  electricity  to  New  York,  was  the  giant 
of  the  industry.  The  company  had  some  of  the 
most  skilled  and  innovative  engineers  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  progres- 
sive utility  in  the  country.  This  was  hardly  a  matter  of 
chance,  because  whatever  problems  occurred  in  the 
utility  industry  were  sure  to  happen  first  in  New  York 
City. 

In  the  1950s  Con  Ed  had  experienced  almost  nothing 
bul  major  changes.  The  capital-short  years  of  the  de- 
pression and  the  diversion  of  resources  during  World 
War  II  had  left  the  utility  almost  a  generation  behind 
in  construction  of  new  generating  plants.  In  1952  the 
company  had  eleven  power  stations,  all  of  them  in 
New  York  City  and  all  but  three  built  before  1933. 


They  could  produce  a  peak  output  to  meet  a  demand 
of  3.3  million  kilowatts. 

But  the  arrival  of  new  energy-consuming  technolo- 
gies— particularly  air-conditioning — was  changing  the 
entire  pattern  of  electrical  consumption  in  New  York 
City.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  utilities  industry, 
peak  demands  always  occurred  at  night.  Right  through 
1957,  the  biggest  strain  on  Con  Ed's  system  occurred 
when  midwinter  lighting  and  heating  demands  were  at 
their  highest.  Old-timers  in  Con  Ed's  control  command 
could  fondly  remember  a  time  when  the  annual  peak 
usage  occurred  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  tree  lights  and 
toy  trains  put  the  largest  demand  on  Con  Ed's  genera- 
tors. 

But  by  the  early  1950s  it  was  obvious  that  the  city's 
systems  were  on  the  verge  of  enormous  changes.  Day- 
time peaks,  particularly  during  the  summer  air-condi- 
tioning season,  were  growing  in  gigantic  leaps  and 
would  soon  be  overtaking  winter  nighttime  demands. 
Carrying  summer  loads  was  soon  going  to  be  the  utili- 
ty's biggest  challenge. 

Con  Edison  responded  with  actions  that  can  only 
be  called  appropriate.  In  the  late  Fifties  the  company 
contracted  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Corporation  to  build 
a  1  million-kilowatt  coal-burning  plant — later  to  be 
nicknamed  "Big  Allis" — that  would  be  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  an  existing  plant,  yet  would  hold  off  the 
rising  peak  demands  for  only  four  years. 

At  the  same  time,  Con  Ed  ignored  the  conservatism 
of  other  utilities  and  began  developing  a  nuclear  tech- 
nology. The  only  atomic  generating  stations  had  been 
built  by  the  U.S.  government,  and  other  utilities  were 
avoiding  the  risks  of  pioneering  in  the  field.  But  Con 
Ed  did  not  have  time  for  such  caution.  The  company 
bought  an  abandoned  riverside  park  at  Indian  Point 
in  upper  Westchester  County  and  contracted  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  to  build,  for  $140  million,  the  first  privately 
owned  nuclear  station  in  the  world.  Indian  Point  would 
provide  only  237,000  kilowatts — less  than  the  next 
year's  projected  increases  in  demand — but  would  open 
the  way  for  larger  efforts  in  nuclear  technology. 

On  June  26,  1957,  with  both  Big  Allis  and  Indian 
Point  One  still  in  construction,  the  company  passed  a 
watershed.  During  the  midafternoon  of  an  extraordi- 
narily hot  day,  Con  Ed's  demand  rose  to  3.5  million 
kilowatts.  It  was  the  first  time  a  daytime  peak  had 
surpassed  the  annual  nighttime  peak,  and  it  also  put 
Con  Ed  over  its  own  capacity.  Electricity  had  to  be 
imported  from  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  over  lines 
that  were  originally  built  so  Con  Ed  could  sell  power 
to  neighboring  utilities.  All  during  the  long  afternoon. 
Con  Ed  executives  sweated  it  out  at  the  Manhattan  con- 
trol center,  praying  that  the  improvised  system  would 
work.  Over  the  next  three  years,  demand  would  grow 
at  an  average  rate  of  300,000  kilowatts  per  year. 


BIG  ALLIS  AND  INDIAN  POINT  ONE  came  on  line 
as  scheduled,  but  the  exasperating  situation  of 
"peak  demands"  was  leaving  Con  Edison  and 
other  utilities  playing  a  losing  hand.  New  gen- 
erating capacity  was  going  to  have  to  be  added  almost 
continually,  yet  this  capacity  would  remain  idle  dur- 
ing most  of  the  year.  It  was  like  building  an  extra 
wing  on  a  house  to  accommodate  a  guest  who  visited 
only  at  Christmas.  There  were  extraordinary  inefficien- 
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cies  in  building  and  maintaining  generators  whose 
average  "load  demand"  over  the  entire  year  was  only 
about  55  percent  of  their  full  capacity. 

The  problem  is  that  electricity  must  be  used  as  it  is 
generated.  It  cannot  be  stored  in  normal  generating 
systems.  The  only  proven  method  of  storage — then  and 
now- — is  "pumped  storage,"  a  system  whereby  water  is 
pumped  from  a  lower  to  an  upper  reservoir  during  off- 
peak  hours  and  released  during  peak  hours  to  create 
hydroelectric  power. 

A  few  utilities  had  built  pumped-storage  plants  dur- 
ing the  1940s,  and  50s,  but  they  were  clumsy,  costly 
affairs.  Two  separate  water  tunnels  were  required — 
one  for  pumping,  the  other  for  generation.  Then,  in 
1960,  engineers  perfected  a  reversible  turbine  that 
could  serve  as  both  pump  and  generator.  One  tunnel 
could  be  used  for  both  purposes,  cutting  construction 
costs  nearly  in  half. 

Several  utility  companies  in  areas  where  mountains 
and  rivers  would  make  pumped-storage  systems  feasible 
started  exploring  the  new  techniques.  Con  Ed  did  not 
irake  a  deliberate  investigation,  but  in  1961  one  of  its 
executives  received  a  call  from  a  manager  at  Central 
Hudson  Gas  and  Electric  in  Newburgh,  who  said  his 
company  had  been  investigating  what  appeared  to  be 
two  excellent  pumped-storage  sites  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Hudson  River  within  five  miles  of  Newburgh. 
The  first,  below  Breakneck  Ridge  on  the  east  bank, 
would  suit  Central  Hudson,  but  the  second,  just  south 
of  Storm  King  Mountain,  was  too  large  for  the  New- 
burgh utility.  It  might,  however,  be  on  a  scale  re- 
quired by  the  New  York  City  company. 

Con  Ed  made  its  own  investigation  of  the  Storm 
King  site  and  found  it  was  highly  suitable  for  pumped 
storage.  The  generating  plant  could  be  tucked  into  a 
small  inlet  in  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  just  south 
of  Storm  King.  An  upper  reservoir  for  drinking  sup- 
plies had  already  been  developed  about  two  miles  be- 
hind the  mountain.  It  belonged  to  the  village  of  Corn- 
wall, which  lay  just  north  of  Storm  King.  The  village 
would  probably  be  happy  to  have  the  reservoir  put  on 
the  tax  rolls,  and  could  be  furnished  with  new  wells  by 
the  company  for  about  $3  million. 

Working  covertly  to  avoid  land  speculation,  the  utili-  ; 
ty  acquired  most  of  the  property  around  the  upper 
reservoir  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1962.  Then, 
in  July,  Con  Ed  broke  the  news  to  political  officials  in 
Cornwall.  Mayor  Michael  Donahue  was  delighted — al- 
most overwhelmed — at  the  idea  of  having  the  huge 
enlargement  of  the  upper  reservoir  on  the  tax  rolls. 
The  benefits  to  the  community  would  be  enormous. 

On  September  27,  1962,  village  officials  and  Con  Ed 
made  a  joint  public  announcement  of  the  new  plant, 
which  they  predicted  would  win  quick  approval  from 
village  residents  and  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis-  j 
sion,  the  licensing  agent.  In  his  first  interview  with 
the  press,  Mayor  Donahue,  a  Cornell-educated  veteri-  ! 
narian  who  had  grown  up  in  Cornwall,  noted,  "There's 
no  chance  that  the  building  will  reduce  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  the  area"  because  it  would  be  located  "on 
the  waterfront,  not  on  the  hills." 

Five  miles  downstream  however,  a  part-time  resi-  I 
dent  on  the  east  bank  looked  out  the  front  window  of 
his  mountain  retreat,  one  of  many  luxurious  second  I 
homes  in  the  area,  and  found  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  William  Osborn,  an  engineer  whose  family 


owned  2,000  acres  and  a  mountainside  castle,  and  who 
served  as  president  of  the  Hudson  River  Conservation 
Society,  realized  that  he  would  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
transmission  lines  that  Con  Ed  was  planning  to  string 
across  the  river  to  connect  the  Storm  King  plant  to  its 
circuits  in  Putnam  and  Westchester  Counties.  Osborn 
called  a  few  of  his  neighbors  in  similar  mountaintop 
hideaways  and  found  that  they  too  were  upset  about 
the  plant,  which  would  be  visible  from  several  lookouts 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Osborn,  whose  brother 
Frederick  was  a  commissioner  of  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park,  was  soon  on  the  phone  to  Con  Ed  to  see  if 
it  couldn't  be  persuaded  to  make  a  few  slight  changes 
in  the  layout  of  the  plant. 

At  the  time,  "ecology"  was  an  obscure  discipline 
found  only  in  a  few  biology  textbooks,  "conservation" 
was  a  movement  whose  main  impetus  had  occurred 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  "environmental- 
ism"  was  a  word  that  didn't  even  appear  in  the  dic- 
tionary. But  most  people  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Storm  King  Mountain  controversy  rightly  con- 
sider William  Osborn's  phone  calls  to  his  moun- 
taintop neighbors  as  the  birth  of  the  environmental 
movement. 


Hudson  River  vistas 


The  scenery  along  the  Hudson  River's  130- 
mile  length  from  New  York  to  Albany  can 
hardly  be  characterized  in  a  few  simple 
phrases.  Nor  can  its  long  history.  Both  are 
notable  for  their  diversity. 

The  Hudson's  scenery  ranges  from  the  rocky  col- 
umns of  the  Palisades  at  the  lower  end  to  the  dream- 
like vista  of  the  Catskills  along  its  upper  reaches: 
from  the  beauty  of  mountainside  farms  to  the  leaden 
industrial  shores  of  Haverstraw  and  Newburgh  Bays. 
The  latter  are  two  of  the  larger  industrial  centers  that 
sprang  to  life  during  the  early  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  Hudson  became  the  main  thoroughfare  for  most 
of  the  new  nation's  commerce. 

Between  them  lies  a  stretch  that  has  remained  large- 
ly untouched.  These  are  the  Hudson  Highlands.  Here, 
for  a  length  of  fifteen  miles,  the  mountains  rise  straight 
from  the  water's  edge  like  the  burly  shoulders  of  huge 
animals.  The  stretch  is  the  point  where  water  from  a 
preglacial  lake  broke  through  on  its  way  to  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  the  only  breach  in  the  Appalachian  Chain,  and 
thus  forms  a  natural  pathway  from  the  Eastern  coast- 
line to  the  hinterland  of  the  American  continent,  mak- 
ing the  Hudson  the  nation's  first  main  highway. 

The  highlands  offered  few?  footholds  for  commercial 
and  industrial  settlement,  however:  they  served  instead 
as  a  retreat  for  the  wealthy.  During  the  Revolution,  they 
housed  the  biggest  concentration  of  Tories  in  the  thir- 
teen colonies.  As  New  York  City  prospered  in  the  ear- 
ly 1800s,  some  of  the  area's  most  successful  citizens 
began  trekking  up  the  Hudson  to  find  solace  on  river- 
front properties.  The  east  bank  of  the  river  had  been 
"estate  country"  ever  since  the  Dutch  made  their  first 
land  grants  along  its  shores  while  the  west  bank  re- 
mained "Indian  country,"  and  was  first  settled  only 
by  small  farmers  who  were  willing  to  risk  confronta- 
tions. As  the  nineteenth  century  progressed,  the  dis- 


tinction  remained.  The  Astors,  the  Goulds,  the  Van- 
derbilts,  the  Roosevelts.  and  the  Rockefellers  all  took 
up  residence  on  the  east  bank,  while  the  western  shore 
remained  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers  except  for  the 
large  holdings  of  the  Harriman  family  in  Orange  and 
Rockland  County  utilities. 

The  highlands  were  the  scene  of  some  of  the  more 
elaborate  attempts  to  mimic  European  nobility.  A  suc- 
cession of  wealthy  stockbrokers  and  businessmen  built 
mountainside  castles  in  the  region.  Some  proved  drafty 
and  uninhabitable,  and  were  succeeded  by  less  ambi- 
tious but  still  impressive  second  homes.  Eventually, 
many  of  the  great  estates  became  unmanageable  and 
were  sold  to  charitable  institutions.  But  the  little  colony 
of  wealth  in  the  highlands  persisted.  A  group  of  artists 
and  admirers  of  the  past  clustered  around  it.  and  an 
aristocratic,  inward-looking  community  was  formed, 
with  the  hamlet  of  Garrison  as  its  center. 

In  the  cities  to  the  north  and  south,  the  story  was 
different.  Commerce  declined,  and  industries  deterio- 
rated or  departed,  A  wave  of  urban-renewal  projects 
in  the  1950s  sent  displaced  blacks  moving  from  city 
to  city  along  the  river  looking  for  homes. 

In  the  period  of  1955-61,  two  striking  incidents  oc- 
curred within  ten  miles  of  each  other  on  either  side  of 
Storm  King.  A  group  of  wealthy  activists  moved  an 
eighteenth-century  mansion  piece  by  piece  all  the  way 
from  Peekskill  to  Garrison  after  the  federal  govern- 
ment threatened  to  tear  it  down.  It  became  the  Bos- 
cobel  Restoration,  a  minor  tourist  attraction.  On  the 


other  side  of  the  river,  Newburgh  was  also  briefly  in 
the  news.  Exasperated  by  the  number  of  welfare  re- 
cipients moving  into  the  community,  the  city  manager, 
Joseph  Mitchell,  announced  that  all  able-bodied  welfare 
clients  would  have  to  perform  city  jobs  to  receive  their 
payments.  The  directive  was  quickly  overturned  in  the 
courts,  but  city  officials  said  it  had  highlighted  the 
community's  economic  plight. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  Consolidated  Edison  of  New 
York  arrived  on  the  scene  with  a  proposal  to  spend 
$115  million  to  build  a  pumped-storage  plant  at  the 
base  of  Storm  King  Mountain. 


An  advance  in  technical  methods,  in  population, 
or  in  industrial  organization  will  require  at  least 
some  oj  the  members  of  the  community  to  change 
their  habits  of  life  . . .  ;  and  in  doing  so  they  will  be 
unable  to  live  up  to  the  received  notions  as  to  what 
are  the  right  and  beautiful  habits  of  life. 

— The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  BEGINNING,  Con  Edison  was 
willing  to  compromise.  It  may  have  been  their 
biggest  mistake. 
When  Osborn  made  his  objections  known 
to  Con  Ed.  the  utility  quickly  agreed  to  move  the  plant 
around  to  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  lying  within  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  high- 
lands, the  plant  would  be  facing  the  dilapidated  scenery 
of  Newburgh  Bay,  and  sitting  almost  atop  the  burned- 
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Opponents  of  Con  Edison's  pumped-storage  plant  portrayed  the 
ludson  of  the  past  as  an  idyllic  place.  Actually,  the  boats 
i  this  1864  scene  are  commercial  schooners,  which  will  soon 
e    supplanted  by    the    steam  boat    at    center.    Storm  King 


Currier  &  Ives 

Mountain  is  at  the  right,  with  Cornwall's  old  waterfront  build- 
ings just  visible  at  the  edge  of  the  picture.  Con  Ed's  under- 
ground plant,  proposed  since  1966,  would  be  less  visible  than 
the  structures  in  the  painting. 


out  ruins  of  Cornwall's  abandoned  waterfront.  The 
company  also  agreed  to  run  the  power  lines  through  an. 
underwater  cable  beneath  the  Hudson.  The  relocation 
of  the  plant  would  mean  a  slightly  longer  tunnel,  but  it 
would  also  put  the  generating  station  within  the  village 
of  Cornwall,  which  would  make  local  residents  even 
more  willing  to  welcome  the  project.  The  additional  ex- 
pense would  raise  the  total  cost  to  only  $121  million. 
Osborn  registered  his  satisfaction,  Cornwall  was  even 
happier  about  the  plant,  and  the  matter  seemed  settled. 
But  not  quite. 

Other  owners  of  weekend  homes  and  small  estates 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  highlands  were  unhappy  about 
the  transmission  lines,  which,  in  some  cases,  would 
run  near  to  or  over  their  properties.  If  Con  Ed  was  sub- 
merging its  cables  under  the  river,  why  couldn't  it  bury 
the  lines  near  their  properties  as  well?  Con  Ed  execu- 
tives replied  that  burying  all  the  wires  would  run  the 
costs  far  beyond  acceptable  levels  for  its  New  York 
City  and  Westchester  customers.  The  estate  owners 
were  not  satisfied. 

As  they  voiced  their  complaints,  they  heard  that  they 
had  counterparts  across  the  river  in  a  little  colony  of 
about  twenty-five  families  of  wealthy  New  York  City 
businessmen  and  attorneys  with  summer  and  weekend 
homes  behind  Storm  King.  These  "weekenders"  and 
"mountain  people,"  as  they  were  known  in  Cornwall, 
lived  around  a  private  compound  developed  in  the 
1880s  by  James  Stillman,  the  president  of  National 
City  Bank  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company,  the  forerunner  of  Con  Ed.  Still- 
man  had  been  regarded  as  a  nouveau  riche  when  he 
tried  to  gain  entrance  to  Tuxedo  Park,  the  exclusive 
community  at  the  other  end  of  Orange  County.  Re- 
buffed, he  expanded  his  family  holdings  at  Storm  King 
and  started  his  own  private  community.  Many  of  the 
current  residents  are  descendants  of  the  original 
families,  although  one  of  the  reigning  patriarchs. 
Chauncey  Devereux  Stillman,  had  moved  further  north, 
to  Columbia  County,  where  he  kept  a  set  of  four-in- 
hand  coaches  and  raised  peacocks  on  his  property. 

The  "mountain  people"  were  also  unhappy  about  ihe 
new  plant.  A  parade  of  bulldozers  and  construction 
workers  threatened  havoc  for  their  quiet  weekend  re- 
treats. Some  would  lose  property  holdings  around  the 
upper  reservoir.  In  addition,  the  plant  would  mark  a 
kind  of  symbolic  invasion  of  their  privacy. 

The  "estate  country"  people  made  contact  with  the 
"mountain  people,"  and  together  they  talked  about  the 
possibilities  of  blocking  the  plant.  One  of  the  Cornwall 
people,  Stephen  Duggan,  was  a  senior  partner  in  the 
blue-chip  Wall  Street  law  firm  of  Simpson,  Thacher 
and  Bartlett.  Duggan  felt  that  if  the  group  could  harass 
Con  Ed  for  a  while,  the  economics  would  change  and 
the  company  might  give  up  the  project.  The  Cornwall 
Stillmans  polled  their  relatives  and  found  they  were 
nearly  all  opposed  to  the  plant.  Benjamin  Frazier.  a 
Garrison  antique  dealer  who  had  led  protest  marches 
in  front  of  the  Boscobel  mansion  when  the  federal 
government  had  wanted  to  tear  it  down,  felt  the  same 
technique  might  work  at  Storm  King.  Alexander 
Saunders,  a  Garrison  resident,  felt  a  case  could  be 
made  for  keeping  industry  out  of  the  area,  even 
though  in  1964  he  would  move  his  own  family  busi- 
ness, a  small  tool-and-die  factory,  from  Yonkers  to 
the  highlands.  The  group  found  its  ranks  joined  by 


another  activist,  Leopold  Rothschild  (not  a  real  Roth- 
schild), a  well-connected  New  York  City  attorney  who 
liked  to  hike  in  the  Storm  King  area  and  had  been 
active  in  conservation  groups  since  an  attempt  to  op- 
pose construction  of  the  George  Washington  Bridge  in 
1927. 

They  decided  to  attend  Cornwall  Village  meetings 
and  express  their  views,  but  soon  found  themselves 
facing  almost  unanimous  public  hostility.  There  were 
even  a  few  threatening  phone  calls.  Mayor  Donahue, 
although  quietly  appalled  that  the  "mountain  people" 
might  try  to  block  the  plant,  made  several  efforts  to 
mediate.  Years  later,  when  I  visited  his  home,  he  told 
me  of  the  time  when  he  was  invited  "up  the  mountain" 
to  a  cocktail  party  where  the  Storm  King  project  was 
to  be  discussed.  "Nobody  said  much  during  the  entire 
afternoon,"  he  recalled,  "but  toward  the  end  a  retired 
West  Point  general  took  me  aside  and  said,  'Look, 
we've  got  it  nice  and  peaceful  up  here,  why  do  you 
want  to  spoil  it?'  I  bit  my  tongue  and  didn't  say  any- 
thing, but  what  I  wanted  to  say  was  'What  about  all 
the  little  people  down  there  in  the  village  who  need 
this  plant?  Did  you  ever  think  about  them?'  " 

Things  did  not  look  promising  for  the  fledgling  op- 
ponents during  the  early  months  of  discussion,  but  in 
April  1963  Con  Ed  made  a  bad  mistake.  In  its  annual 
report,  the  utility  printed  an  artistic  rendering  of  the 
proposed  pumped-storage  plant.  In  an  effort  to  high- 
light the  technical  aspects,  the  artist  drew  the  plant 
larger  than  its  actual  size.  As  one  writer  would  later 
describe  it,  the  drawing  showed  "a  portion  of  Storm 
King  mountain  missing,  like  a  slice  removed  from  a 
tub  of  cheese."  Rothschild  wrote  letters  of  protest  to 
both  Governor  Rockefeller  and  John  B.  Oakes,  the  edi- 
torial-page editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Rockefeller,  an  aristocrat  among  aristocrats,  made 
the  half-serious  suggestion  that  if  the  group  didn't  want 
the  plant  they  should  buy  the  mountain.  (His  brother, 
Laurance  Rockefeller,  was  later  to  use  the  family  money 
to  buy  the  Breakneck  Ridge  site  from  Central  Hudson.) 
Oakes,  however,  was  more  responsive.  On  May  29, 
1963,  the  Times  ran  its  first  editorial  on  Storm  King, 
asserting  that  "it  is  almost  as  bad  to  plunk  down  a  cou- 
ple of  power  installations  right  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  most  stunning  natural  regions  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  Storm  King  Mountain"  as  it  would  be 
to  put  a  power  plant  in  the  middle  of  Central  Park.  The 
paper  had  proudly  taken  its  stand.  It  has  not  wavered 
one  iota  from  its  original  position  over  the  succeeding 
fifteen  years. 

Duggan,  Rothschild,  Saunders,  and  their  associates 
spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  looking  for  checkpoints 
where  the  plant  could  be  temporarily  delayed.  The  vil- 
lage had  waived  a  referendum  on  selling  the  upper 
reservoir,  so  they  asked  that  the  vote  be  held.  The  re- 
sult was  a  499-25  defeat  in  1964. 

The  only  other  possibility  was  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  which  would  be  licensing  the  plant  under 
its  authority  to  regulate  all  hydroelectric  projects.  The 
little  group  of  opponents  discovered  the  deadline  for 
filing  for  appearance  at  the  FPC  hearings  had  already 
passed,  but  through  Rothschild's  connections  they  were 
put  in  touch  with  Dale  Doty,  a  Washington,  D.C.,  at- 
torney who  had  sat  on  the  FPC  during  the  1950s  and 
had  once  persuaded  it  to  reject  a  dam  proposed  in 
Wisconsin  because  it  would  ruin  recreation  for  the  area. 


Doty  was  eager  to  argue  a  case  before  the  FPC  in  which 
scenic  and  conservation  values  would  be  an  issue. 

On  the  evening  of  November  8,  1963,  Rothschild  met 
with  representatives  from  four  national  conservation 
groups  in  the  living  room  of  the  Westchester  home  of 
Carl  Carmer,  a  popular  historian  who  had  written  a 
book  on  the  Hudson.  Together  they  set  up  the  Scenic 
Hudson  Preservation  Conference,  an  alliance  of  con- 
servation groups  that  would  devote  itself  to  the  Storm 
King  case.  Carmer  was  named  honorary  chairman,  and 
Rothschild  was  elected  president. 

Through  a  combination  of  Doty's  influence  and  the 
FPC's  desire  not  to  ignore  any  of  the  issues,  Scenic 
Hudson  was  granted  permission  to  appear  at  the  license 
hearings  even  though  the  deadline  had  passed.  Doty 
felt  that  a  case  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  FPC's 
responsibilities  to  consider  the  total  impact  of  the 
plant.  He  felt  scenic  values  should  play  a  part.  For 
Rothschild,  Saunders,  Carmer,  and  Duggan,  it  was 
chiefly  a  matter  of  keeping  the  plant  from  going  ahead 
on  schedule.  When  the  FPC  hearings  opened  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  25,  1964,  they  and  their  little  band 
of  followers  from  Garrison  and  Cornwall  were  wait- 
ing to  speak  in  their  turn. 

As  population  increases,  and  as  mans  knowledge 
and  skill  in  directing  the  forces  of  nature  widen . . . 
the  habitual  methods  of  carrying  on  the  life  process 
of  the  group  as  a  whole,  no  longer  give  the  same 
result  as  before. . .  .  If  the  scheme  according  to 
which  the  life  process  . . .  was  carried  on  under  the 
earlier  condition  gave  approximately  the  highest  at- 
tainable result . .  .in  the  way  of  efficiency  or  facility 
.  . .  then  the  same  scheme  of  life  unaltered  will  not 
yield  tAe  highest  result  attainable  .  .  .  under  the  al- 
tered conditions. — The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class 


ON  ED  officials  believed  that  the  huge,  2  mil- 
lion-kilowatt pumped-storage  plant  at  Storm 
King  would  offer  three  major  advantages  to  its 
electrical  system. 


First,  it  would  solve  the  problem  of  peaking  power 
at  bargain  rates.  For  an  investment  of  only  $121  mil- 
lion, Con  Ed  would  be  able  to  increase  its  current  ca- 
pacity of  5.5  million  kilowatts  by  more  than  33  percent, 
enough  to  carry  it  through  to  1969.  Building  the  same 
capacity  with  fossil  fuel  or  nuclear-  plants  would  cost 
more  than  $200  million. 

Second,  the  Storm  King  plant  would  create  greater 
efficiencies  in  Con  Ed's  existing  systems.  Instead  of 
adding  new  generating  capacity,  it  would  use  existing 
capacity  more  efficiently.  Coal-  and  oil-burning  plants 
could  be  operated  at  higher  levels  and  would  consume 
less  fuel  per  kilowatt,  just  as  cars  burn  gas  more  effi- 
ciently at  fifty-five  miles  per  hour.  Con  Ed  would  be 
able  to  retire  four  of  its  oldest,  least  efficient  plants. 
This  would  be  doubly  important,  since  the  oldest  plants 
were  the  worst  contributors  to  air  pollution,  a  growing 
public  concern. 

The  third  advantage  was  reliability,  an  increasingly 
important  concern  among  utilities  in  the  early  1960s. 
As  generating  plants  became  bigger  and  as  transmis- 
sion lines  stretched  longer,  the  possibility  of  widespread 
power  failures  was  increasing.  Ordinary  steam-driven 
plants  could  not  cope  with  emergencies  because  it  took 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  to  stoke  them  up  to  high- 
er capacities.  But  a  pumped-storage  plant,  with  enor-  ! 


mous  quantities  of  water  sitting  behind  simple  sluice 
devices,  would  be  a  godsend  in  an  emergency.  The 
Storm  King  plant  could  go  from  zero  to  2  million  kilo- 
watts of  power  in  less  than  a  minute.  The  man-made 
waterfall  could  be  used  to  restart  other  generators  af- 
ter a  widespread  power  failure.  The  plant  could  prevent 
some  blackouts  and  limit  the  effects  of  others. 

Fifteen  years  later,  New  York  City  public  officials 
would  have  done  well  to  remember  the  reliability  prom- 
ised by  the  Storm  King  plant.  The  city  had  suffered 
two  major  blackouts  in  twelve  years,  the  second  lead- 
ing to  widespread  looting  and  costing  the  city  more 
than  $1  billion.  But  by  1977  hardly  any  political  offi- 
cials could  recall  more  than  a  few  sketchy  details  of 
what  Storm  King  had  been  all  about.  And  none  could 
remember  that  the  city  itself  had  been  the  major  op- 
ponent of  the  project  for  nearly  ten  years. 


A  conflict  of  interests 


THE  fpc  hearings  added  many  novel  aspects  to 
what  had  formerly  been  a  staid  and  pro  forma 
proceeding.  The  members  of  Scenic  Hudson 
presented  their  arguments  under  Doty's  ex- 
amination. Rothschild  warned  that  the  transmission 
lines  running  down  the  east  bank  of  the  highlands 
would  cut  a  "raw  scar"  into  the  landscape.  Saunders 
went  even  further.  "This  historic  area  will  be  perma- 
nently defaced,"  he  warned.  The  plant  would  "set  a 
precedent  for  other  projects,"  while  "crisscrossing  the 
area  with  overhead  power  transmission  lines  would 
destroy  many  beautiful  views." 

Carmer  made  the  most  eloquent  summation  of  Sce- 
nic Hudson's  position: 

We  believe  that  ugliness  begets  ugliness  and  that 
nature's  beauty,  once  destroyed,  may  never  be  re- 
stored by  the  artifice  of  man. .  .  .We  would  offer  the 
peace  and  healing  our  river  gives,  as  it  has  always 
given,  to  those  who  seek  its  waters  for  respite  from 
the  tension  of  their  lives.  .  .  .  The  real  ques.'ion  is 
whether  the  river's  national  importance  shall  be 
sacrificed  to  these  enterprises  which  would  change 
the  shoreline,  lower  high  peaks  [sic],  destroy  groves 
of  trees.  .  .  .  The  Hudson  answers  a  spiritual  need 
more  necessary  to  the  nations  health  than  all  the 
commercial  products  it  can  provide,  than  all  the 
money  it  can  earn. 

Carmer's  interpretation  of  Hudson  River  history  was 
a  limited  one.  It  ignored  the  river's  combined  role  as 
the  first  highway  of  the  nation's  commerce,  the  birth- 
place of  the  steamboat,  the  home  of  one  of  the  nation's 
first  railroads,  and  the  breeding  ground  for  many  of 
its  first  industries.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  river 
would  now  serve  only  as  "respite  from  the  tension  of 
[the]  lives"  of  people  who  presumably  made  their  liv- 
ing elsewhere.  The  same  kind  of  reinterpretation  of 
history  was  taking  place  along  the  river,  where  the  in- 
terest arising  from  the  Storm  King  case  was  bringing 
suggestions  from  conservation  groups  that  power  boats 
be  banned  on  the  river  and  no  house  worth  less  than 
$50,000  be  built  on  its  shorelines. 

The  hearing  officer,  Edward  B.  Marsh,  took  their 
testimony  into  account,  and  in  June  1964  recom- 
mended to  the  full  five-member  commission  that  the 
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plant  be  granted  a  license.  Con  Ed  had  proposed  to 
turn  the  rotting  waterfront  area  into  a  park,  and  Marsh 
noted  that  recreation  in  the  area  would  actually  be  im- 
proved. He  said  the  plant  would  not  affect  the  scenery 
of  Newburgh  Bay,  but  found  sympathy  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  transmission  lines  would  despoil  scenery 
in  the  highlands.  He  told  Con  Ed  to  find  an  alternative 
route  that  would  take  the  lines  behind  the  mountains 
at  Breakneck  Ridge.  Marsh  called  the  project  "an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  pumped-storage  site"  and  suggested 
that  Con  Ed  might  even  consider  enlarging  the  reser- 
voir to  12  billion  gallons  for  storage  of  3  million  kilo- 
watts of  electricity. 

But  by  the  time  Marsh  was  issuing  his  recommenda- 
tions, it  was  obvious  that  the  approval  of  the  Storm 
King  plant  was  not  going  to  be  a  routine  matter.  The 
New  York  newspapers  had  discovered  the  issue  and 
already,  on  the  pages  of  every  city  newspaper  (there 
were  then  seven),  the  "Storm  over  Storm  King"  was 
brewing. 


The  fact  that  the  usage,  actions,  and  views  of  the 
well-to-do  leisure  class  acquire  the  character  of  a 
prescriptive  canon  of  conduct  for  the  rest  of  society 
gives  added  weight  and  reach  to  the  conservative 
influence  of  that  class.  It  makes  it  incumbent  upon 
all  reputable  people  to  follow  their  lead. 

— The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class 

AS  SOON  AS  the  New  York  newspapers  woke  up 
to  the  controversy  in  the  early  months  of  1964. 
they  lined  up  almost  unanimously  against  the 
plant.  Con  Ed,  after  all,  did  not  have  a  glow- 
ing reputation  in  New  York  City.  For  one  thing,  the 
utility  made  the  mistake  of  charging  people  for  the 
amount  of  electricity  they  used,  whereas  the  other  utili- 
ty, the  New  York  City  Water  Department,  charged 
according  to  fixed  "frontage"  charges  that  allow  resi- 
dential customers  to  consume  unlimited  amounts  of 
water  while  extra  costs  were  hidden  on  the  tax  rolls. 
Then,  too.  Con  Ed  was  constantly  digging  up  the  streets 
to  get  at  its  hard-to-service  underground  lines.  Its  slo- 
gan was  "Dig  We  Must  for  a  Growing  New  York." 
and  in  1965  Fortune  magazine  was  to  label  it  "the 
company  you  love  to  hate."  So  the  discovery  that  Con 
Edison  was  planning  to  "destroy"  a  beautiful  historic 
mountain  somewhere  up  the  Hudson  certainly  came  as 
no  surprise. 

The  issue  was  particularly  suited  to  the  practices  of 
editorials.  Reporters  who  visit  the  scene  of  a  contro- 
versy are  often  forced  to  trim  their  sails  and  adjust 
their  preconceptions.  Finding,  for  example,  that  an 
entire  village  of  3.000  people — indeed,  almost  an  entire 
county  of  200.000  people — was  in  favor  of  the  project 
was  bound  to  give  some  pause.  Over  the  years  many 
extremely  balanced  stories  questioning  the  "scenic" 
objections  to  the  plant  were  filed  from  Cornwall.  But 
editorial  writers  are  under  no  such  constraints.  They 
can  proceed  without  too  much  attention  to  details.  In 
the  case  of  Storm  King,  two  fundamental  misconcep- 
tions emerged:  that  Newburgh  Ba\  was  virgin  terri- 
tory rather  than  a  declining  industrial  area,  and  that 
it  was  the  highlands  themselves  thai  were  threatened. 
What  is  interesting  to  note  is  that  there  was  never  am 
question  about  the  economic  advantages  of  the  plant. 

"Beauty  over  Electricity,"  proclaimed  the  Herald 


Tribune  in  a  May  10,  1964,  editorial  which  stated: 

The  Hudson  Highlands  are... a  great  scenic  as- 
set for  all  the  people.  And  despite  the  great  virtues 
of  Con  Edison's  cheaper  power,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  industrial  project  (for  all  the  intended 
landscaping  works)  will  detract  from  nature's  beau- 
ty. ...  It  is  well  and  good  that  Con  Ed  wants  to  be- 
stow so  many  benefits.  .  .  .  But  an  undefiled  Storm 
King  Mountain  is  worth  more  than  cheap  electricity. 

The  Times  offered  its  own  summation  on  May  23, 
1964: 

We  do  not  dispute  Con  Ed's  experts  to  the  effect 
that  this  is  probably  the  most  economic  and  efficient 
means  of  supplying  the  next  increment  of  power  to 
meet  Neiv  York  City's  constantly  growing  needs.  If 
the  required  power  plant  is  not  erected  at  Cornwall 
but  at  some  other  place  of  less  notable  scenic  and 
historic  interest,  doubtless  the  consumers  of  New 
York  will  have  to  pay  more  than  they  would  other- 
wise  pay  for  their  power.  We  think  this  choice 
should  be  faced  frankly;  and  we  also  think  that  in 
the  present  instance,  preservation  is  north  the  price. 

The  possibility  of  there  being  other  sites  for  the 
pumped-storage  plant  was  occurring  in  other  people's 
minds,  and  at  one  point  a  reporter  asked  Rothschild 
if  he  was  making  any  attempt  to  help  the  utility  find 
a  different  location.  Rothschild  wasn't:  "That's  their 
problem,"  he  said. 


Holding  action 


A complete  review  of  the  examiner's  report 
would  ordinarily  take  the  full  FPC  about  four 
months,  but  the  mounting  pressure  of  public 
debate  was  having  its  effect.  The  FPC  did  not 
issue  its  final  decision  until  March  1965,  nine  months 
after  the  original  recommendation.  By  then  Scenic 
Hudson  had  changed  its  tactics  and  was  mounting  a 
many-sided  campaign.  The  editorials  in  the  New  York 
newspapers  had  given  the  opponents  of  the  project  a 
strong  indication  that  there  was  fertile  territory  to  be 
mined  among  the  city's  celebrity-conscious  media.  Pete 
Seeger  composed  a  ballad  in  honor  of  the  mountain. 
James  Cagney  and  Aaron  Copland  went  on  record 
against  the  plant. 

In  August  1964  the  conservationists,  as  they  were 
being  called,  hired  Selvage,  Lee.  and  Howard,  a  small 
Fifth  Avenue  public-relations  firm  that  had  just  fin- 
ished trying  to  persuade  the  American  public  to  take 
a  more  tolerant  view  of  Portuguese  colonial  policies 
in  Angola.  James  Cope,  one  of  the  more  ambitious 
account  managers,  found  himself  immediately  attract- 
ed to  Rothschild  and  his  group. 

Cope  arranged  a  favorable  story  for  publication  in 
Reader's  Digest.  He  also  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  "sail-in" 
around  Storm  King.  On  September  7,  1964,  all  seven 
New  York  newspapers  carried  broad  coverage  of  the 
"waterborne  picket  line"  protesting  the  plant.  The 
Times  noted  that  "fifty  yachts,  led  by  the  Westerly, 
flagship  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,"  paraded  from 
the  Highlands  Yacht  Club  in  Garrison  to  Storm  King, 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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EDWARD  PEN  FIELD 


POSTERS 


Edward  Penfield's  Harper's  posters, 
twelve  of  which  we  present  to  you  to 
usher  in  and  cheer  and  use  throughout 
the  new  year,  are  the  legacy  of  a  man, 
a  magazine,  and  an  era. 

America  was  late  in  catch- 
ing on  to  a  craze  for  posters 
that  in  the  Gay  Nineties 
was   sweeping  Europe, 
where  artists  like  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, visually  in- 
spired by  Japanese  prints, 
were  designing  lavish  adver 
tisements  for  everything  from 
cafes  and  cabarets  to  bicy 
cles  and  cigarettes.  In 
a    move    that  is 
credited  with 
bringing  the 
craze  across  the 
Atlantic,  Harper  s 
decided,  in  1893,  to 
use  posters  to  adver- 
tise each  monthly  is 
sue  of  the  magazine. 
Penfield  was  art  director  at  the  time,  and 
it  seems  the  assignment  fell  to  him. 
The  artists  in  Paris  were  too  distant 


to  commission;  their  prices  were  too 
high.  Penfield,  however,  fell  in  with 
the  spirit  of  the  task  most  naturally, 
and  soon  America  was  in  the  grip  of 
poster  fever.  Attesting  to  this 
most  vividly  was  the  Nine- 
ty ties  phenomenon  known 
as  the  poster  party,  at 
which  each  person  in- 
vited dressed  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  poster  character 
currently  seen  around  town, 
and  came  prepared  to 
strike  the  pose  in  the  poster 
from  which  the  costume 
was  copied,  in  order 
that  the  other 
guests  might 
have  the  fun  of 
guessing  which 
poster  was  being 
imitated.  Rumor  had 
it  as  well  that  Pen- 
field's  posters  were  so 
popular  among  collec- 
tors that  some  months  more  posters  than 
magazines  were  printed.  In  any  case, 
Scribnefs  and  LippincotCs,  McClure  s 
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and  The  Chap  Book  lost  no  time  in  en- 
listing their  own  poster  artists.  Thus  the 
craze  was  nurtured,  i 


Known  as  a  retiring  and  reticent  man, 
Penfield  said  little  about  himself  or  his 
work,  with  one  notable  exception.  Of 
his  philosophy  of  the  poster  he  once 
wrote : 

"A  poster  should  tell  its  story  at  once 
—a  design  that  needs  study  is  not  a  post- 
er, no  matter  how  well  it  is  executed.  A 
poster  has  to  play  to  the  public  over  the 
variety  stage,  so  to  speak— to  come  on 
with  a  personality  of  its  own  and  to  re- 
main but  a  few  moments.  We  are  a  bit 
tired  of  the  very  serious  nowadays,  and  a 
little  frivolity  is  refreshing ;  and  yet  fri- 
volity to  be  successful  must  be  thorough- 
ly studit  I  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  Beg- 
garstaff  L  >thers  who  said:  'Our  designs 


may  not  look  as  if  much  time  was  spent 
upon  them,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
has  taken  all  the  artistic  knowledge  we 
possess  to  bring  them  to  the  simple  state 
in  which  you  see  them.'  Some  posters, 
consisting  of  but  a  few  lines  and  contain- 
ing but  a  few  broad  masses  of  color,  re- 
quire a  dozen  drawings  before  simplicity 
and  harmony  of  color  are  obtained.  A 
poster,  to  be  effective,  must  have  the 
same  qualities  that  a  good  painting  pos- 
sesses—color, simplicity  and  composi- 
tion—but must  be  expressed  in  a  differ- 
ent manner." 

In  1901,  after  an  output  of  seven- 
ty-five posters  (from  1893  monthly 
through  1899) ,  Penfield  left  his  job  at 
Harper's  to  pursue  other  artistic  work- 
murals,  book  illustrations,  greeting 
cards,  calendars,  and  posters  in  the 
Harper's  style  for  other  companies.  □ 
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A  LUXURYCOUPE  THAT  OFFERS 
MORE  THAN  THE  MERE  ILLUSION 
OF  HIGH  PERFORMANCE. 


INTRODUCING  THE  BMW  630CSL 

This  year,  the  Bavarian  Motor 
Works  of  Munich,  Germany  will 
manufacture  less  than  four  thousand 
3MW  Coupes  for  the  entire  world. 

Yet,  what  makes  it  so  rare 
among  the  world's  luxury  coupes  is 
that  while  all  affect  the  racy  lines  and 
the  trappings  of  the  true  GT  car,  the 
3MW  630CSi  truly  is  one. 

While  the  630CSi  features  as 
engthy  a  list  of  luxury  items  as  one 
;ould  reasonably  require  of  an  auto- 
mobile—supple  leather,  full-power 
accessories,  etc.— it  provides  a  dnv- 
ng  experience  so  unusual,  so  exhila- 
'ating  that  it  will  spoil  you  for  any 
Dther  car. 

In  proclaiming  the  BMW  Coupe 
tie  best  GT  car  in  the  world,  Town  & 
Country  magazine's  automotive 
authority  put  it  this  way:  "Before 
advertising  people  learned  that  you 
;an  apply  any  name  to  any  kind  of 
:ar,  GT  stood  for  Grand  Touring, 
vhich,  simply  stated,  means  a 
:losed,  two-door  car  with  consider- 
able style  and  considerable  perfor- 
nance. . .  I  can't  think  of  a  better  ex- 
)ression  of  the  GT  idea  than  this  car." 


BENEATH  ITS  LUXURY  IS  A  CAR 
WORTH  OWNING. 

If  the  Bavarian  Motor  Works  is 
known  for  anything,  it  is  superb,  in- 
novative engineering.  And  the  BMW 
630CSi  is  a  direct  reflection  of  this 
cache  of  engineering  intelligence. 

Its  suspension— independent  on 
all  four  wheels— is  quick  and  clean 
through  the  corners;  its  steering 
sharp  and  accurate. 

Its  four-speed  manual  transmis- 
sion (automatic  is  available)  slips 
precisely  into  each  gear.  And  its 
acceleration  comes  up  smoothly,  with 
the  turbine-like  whine  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  justifiably  renowned  3-liter 
BMW  engine. 

SUPERB  ENGINEERING 
SHOULDN'T  BE  CONFINED  TO  A 

CAR'S  MECHANICAL  PARTS. 

Traditionally  the  domain  of  the 
stylist,  the  interior  of  the  BMW 
630CSi— while  rife  with  creature 
comforts  and  complete  in  every 
sense— is  ergonomically  engineered 
to  the  nth  degree. 

All  seats  are  orthopedically 
molded;  both  front  seats  are  infinitely 
adjustable. 


Controls  are  within  easy  reach 
and  all  instruments  are  instantly  visi- 
ble in  an  innovative  three-zone  con- 
trol panel  that  curves  out  toward  the 
driver  in  the  manner  of  an  airplane 
cockpit. 

So  thorough  is  the  integration  of 
human  and  machine  that  the  driver 
literally  functions  as  one  of  the  car's 
working  parts— the  human  part  that 
completes  the  mechanical  circuit. 

Intriguing?  "...my  feeling  goes 
beyond  mere  respect. . . ,"  writes  the 
European  automotive  journal,  Car,  of 
the  BMW  Coupe. 

"This  one  for  me,  is  the  definitive 
BMW,  the  epitome  of  the  character 
that  the  Bavarian  company  set  out  to 
develop..." 
LET  US  ARRANGE  A  TEST  DRIVE 
FOR  YOU. 

If  you'd  care  to  judge  the  BMW 
Coupe  for  yourself,  simply  phone  us, 
toll-free,  at  (800)  243-6000 
(Conn.  1-800-882-6500) 
and  we'll  arrange  a 
thorough  test  drive  for 
you  at  your  convenience. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 

Bavarian  Motor  Works,  Munich,  Germany. 


)  1977  BMW  of  North  America,  Inc 


(Continued  from  page  56) 

with  "Commodore  Chauncey  Devereux  Stillman,  whose 
family  gave  the  Black  Rock  Forest  [behind  Storm 
King]  to  Harvard  in  the  ll>20s.'*  in  command.  Aboard 
the  Westerly  were  Rep.  Robert  R.  Barr)  of  Westches- 
ter and  State  Sen.  R.  Watson  Pomeroy  of  Dutchess 
County.  "Opponents  say  the  power  plant  will  leave  an 
enormous  gash  up  Storm  King  and  will  set  a  precedent 
for  defilement  of  the  historic  valley."  noted  the  Times. 
The  sail-in  made  Newsweek,  and  within  weeks  forty 
conservation  organizations  were  offering  assistance. 
The  fight  to  "save  Storm  King""  was  becoming  a  na- 
tional issue. 

Senator  Pomeroy  was  soon  able  to  create  an  even 
more  favorable  publicity  platform  for  the  opponents 
of  the  plant.  He  offered  his  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture Committee  on  Natural  Resources  as  a  forum  for 
Scenic  Hudson.  The  pretext  was  legislation  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hudson,  but  a  reporter  at  the  scene 
noted  that  "it  became  obvious  that  [the]  purpose  was 
to  give  those  people  opposed  to  the  .  .  .  project  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  for  the  national  press." 

The  Pomeroy  Committee  hearings  inaugurated  a  pat- 
tern which  was  to  succeed  over  and  over  again  as  a 
delaying  tactic  for  Scenic  Hudson.  Initiated  after  the 
official  FPC  hearings  had  been  closed,  their  aim  was 
to  petition  the  commission  to  "reopen"  the  hearings  to 
permit  the  presentation  of  "new  evidence,"  which  was 
placed  on  the  record  under  highly  favorable  circum- 
stances. Con  Ed's  attorneys,  of  course,  were  not  allowed 
to  cross-examine  witnesses  before  the  Pomeroy  Com- 
mittee. When  the  "new  evidence"  was  later  subjected  to 
stiff  scrutiny,  much  of  it  proved  to  be  fraudulent  or 
nonsensical.  But  after  the  hearings  had  been  closed  yet 
again  Scenic  Hudson  would  return  with  more  "new 
evidence"  and  ask  for  further  reopenings. 

The  Storm  King  project  has  never  at  any  time  been 
disapproved  or  rejected  by  any  court  or  licensing  agen- 
cy in  the  federal  or  state  government.  It  has  simply 
been  delayed  and  delay  ed  over  and  over  again  by  agen- 
cy and  court  decisions  to  reopen  the  hearings  in  order 
to  consider  "new  evidence."  In  the  entire  fifteen  years 
of  the  controversy,  through  literally  tens  of  thousands 
of  pages  of  transcript,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  never  finished  hearing  all  the  evidence. 

The  star  witness  at  the  Pomeroy  hearings  was  Alex- 
ander Lurkis,  a  recently  retired  chief  engineer  w  ith  the 
New  York  City  Bureau  of  Gas  and  Electricity.  Although 
the  papers  never  mentioned  it.  Lurkis  had  been  hired 
several  months  before  as  a  paid  consultant  for  Scenic 
Hudson  on  technical  matters.  He  became  Scenic  Hud- 
son's mouthpiece  on  "alternative"  forms  of  generating 
electricity. 

Lurkis  shocked  the  hearings  by  testifying  that  Con 
Ed  could  produce  adequate  peaking  power  through 
"gas  turbines,"  actually  jet  engines  driven  by  the  hot 
exhaust  gases  which  Lurkis  said  could  be  run  with 
Con  Ed's  "surplus  natural  gas." 

As  it  happened.  Con  Ed  had  no  "surplus"  natural 
gas.  Federal  price  controls  were  already  upsetting  nat- 
ural-gas distribution,  and  utilities  were  being  rationed 
by  the  FPC.  Con  Ed  had  recently  lost  an  appeal  for 
more  gas  rations  before  the  LJ.S.  Supreme  Court. 

But  there  was  another  problem.  Although  gas  tur- 
bines are  very  good  for  restarting  downed  generators, 
they  would  not  be  as  useful  as  Storm  King  in  supply- 
ing emergency  power.  Con  Ed  board  chairman  Har-  I 


I  land  C.  Forbes  wrote  the  New  York  Times:  "Mr. 
Lurkis  .  .  .  completely  ignored  the  value  of  the  Corn- 
wall project's  ability  to  provide  immediately  available 
|  operating  reserve  which  cannot  be  furnished  by  jet- 
|  engine  equipment — a  matter  of  extreme  importance  in 
maintaining  reliability  of  our  electric  service  to  the 
people  of  New  York  City." 

In  fact.  Lurkis"s  testimony  proved  so  full  of  holes 
that  Scenic  Hudson  eventually  withdrew  it  after  Lurkis 
had  been  cross-examined  by  Con  Ed's  attorneys  before 
the  FPC  two  years  later.  But  the  testimony  led  to  a  re- 
opening of  the  hearings,  and  that  was  probably  its 
main  purpose. 

The  second  issue  raised  at  the  Pomeroy  hearings  in- 
volved fish  kills.  Con  Ed  was  already  installing  screen- 
ing devices  at  Indian  Point  after  encountering  large 
fish  kills  there,  but  witnesses  before  the  Pomeroy  Com- 
mittee said  the  problem  at  Storm  King  would  be  dif- 
ferent. They  noted  that  eggs  and  larvae  from  spawning 
fish  would  escape  any  kind  of  screening  devices,  and 
be  sucked  into  the  plant.  It  was  a  good  point,  and  Con 
Ed  quickly  offered  to  spend  $175,000  to  study  the 
problem.  But  within  days  the  newspapers  were  carry- 
ing statements  about  how  "the  Atlantic  striped-bass 
population  which  spawns  in  the  Hudson  will  be  de- 
stroyed for  all  time." 

Robert  Boyle,  an  editor  of  Sports  Illustrated,  became 
a  participant,  forming  the  Hudson  River  Fishermen's 
Association,  consisting  of  the  two  dozen  or  so  commer- 
cial fishermen  who  still  made  a  part-time  living  from 
the  river,  with  "sports  fishermen"  l^ke  Boyle  to  han- 
dle the  public-relations  aspects.  There  was  a  certain 
irony  here,  since  sports  fishermen  had  long  since  de- 
stroyed major  stocks  in  almost  every  river  and  stream 
in  the  Northeast,  and  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments were  annually  spending  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  restocking  so  that  they  could  continue 
their  pastime.  Con  Ed  also  made  an  offer  to  restock 
the  river  if  there  was  any  significant  damage  to  fish 
life.  The  opponents  again  were  not  satisfied. 

But  the  Hudson  River  Fishermen  soon  found  them- 
selves facing  a  formidable  obstacle  which  might  be 
called  "nature."  Although  it  was  not  widely  known, 
scientists  were  aware  that  there  were  tremendous  mor- 
tality rates  in  the  river,  and  killing  large  amounts  of 
eggs  and  larvae  would  not  necessarily  mean  disaster 
for  the  population.  A  single  female  striped  bass  lays 
up  to  5  million  eggs — enough  to  renew  the  river's  entire 
stock.  Only  one  egg  in  1,000  ever  survives  to  matui  it\ . 
But  such  sophisticated  understanding  of  nature's  ways 
didn't  tone  down  the  opposition  to  the  plant. 

On  March  «).  1965,  the  FPC  approved  the  license 
for  the  Storm  King  plant  in  a  3-to-l  vote.  Despite  the 
acrimony,  the  impression  remained  that  the  conserva- 
tionists had  made  important  contributions  in  the  bear- 
ings and  that  the  utility  was  making  everv  effort  to 
accommodate  them.  If  compromise  bad  been  the  goal, 
there  would  have  been  enormous  achievement.  But  the 
conservationists'  purposes  were  quite  different,  and 
their  success  was  t<>  take  a  much  different  form. 

The  exigencies  of  the  general  economic  situation 
.  .  .  do  not  readily  produce,  in  the  members  oj  \the 
leisure]  class,  that  degree  of  uneasiness  with  the 
existing  order  which  alone  can  lead  any  body  of 
men  to  give  up  views  and  methods  of  life  that  have 


become  habitual  to  them.  The  office  of  the  leisure 
class  in  social  evolution  is  to  retard  the  movement 
and  to  conserve  what  is  obsolescent. 

— The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class 

SCENIC  HUDSON  immediately  filed  an  appeal  with 
the  Second  Circuit  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
arguing  that  the  FPC  should  reopen  the  hear- 
ings for  more  testimony  on  scenic  values,  fish 
life,  and  alternative  sources  of  energy.  Con  Ed  officials 
responded  by  charging  that  the  opponents  had  "given 
up  trying  to  defeat  the  plant  on  its  merits"  and  were 
"trying  to  drag  the  project  into  a  long  war  of  attrition 
in  the  courts." 

In  any  case,  the  FPC  review  had  already  taken  far 
longer  than  expected,  and,  with  the  court  case  still 
pending,  it  was  obvious  that  Storm  King  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  on  line  in  time  to  meet  the  growing  power 
needs.  So  in  November  1965  the  utility  announced  that 
it  would  move  up  plans  for  a  second  nuclear  plant  at 
Indian  Point.  The  project  would  cost  $90  million  but 
would  generate  only  800,000  kilowatts — less  than  half 
the  capacity  of  Storm  King.  For  New  Yorkers,  elec- 
tricity was  going  to  be  more  expensive. 

The  dramatic  power  failure  in  the  Northeast  on  No- 
vember 9,  1965,  illustrated  the  dangers  of  widespread 
blackouts.  Con  Ed  officials  said  that  Storm  King  could 
have  shortened  the  blackout  by  restarting  other  gen- 
erators, but  the  incident  stirred  little  support  for  the 
plant. 

Scenic  Hudson,  for  its  part,  was  taking  the  final 
step  into  the  big  leagues  of  public  relations  by  hiring 
Rod  Vandivert.  a  Long  Island  advertising  salesman, 
as  its  full-time  public-relations  director.  Vandivert 
started  going  after  Con  Ed  executives  with  a  mixture 
of  scorn  and  sarcasm  that  was  to  characterize  the  con- 
servationist attack  for  many  years.  This  year  I  visited 
Vandivert  at  his  oceanfront  home  in  a  small,  exclusive 
community  on  Fire  Island.  A  big,  shambling  man  with 
a  firm  handshake,  he  wore  baggy  dungarees  and  had  a 
patch  over  his  right  eye  when  I  saw  him. 

"We  engaged  in  a  technique  you  might  call  'over- 
statement.'" Vandivert  explained.  "We  learned  how 
to  do  things  like  calling  in  stories  to  the  newspapers 
on  deadline  so  they  couldn't  get  Con  Ed's  reaction  un- 
til the  next  day,  or  several  days  later.  The  newspapers 
were  very  responsive.  I  remember  dictating  editorials 
over  the  phone  to  them  dozens  of  times.  All  along,  I 
think  Con  Ed  was  really  the  underdog  in  this  thing." 

I  asked  Vandivert  if  he  ever  thought  that  Scenic 
Hudson  could  simply  drag  the  project  on  and  on 
through  continual  rehearings  and  court  delays  so  that 
Con  Ed  would  finally  give  up.  "Oh,  I'd  say  we  thought 
it  about  every  third  day,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  took  only  until  December  29, 
1965,  to  throw  out  the  first  FPC  license  as  "incomplete" 
and  order  a  reopening  of  the  hearings.  The  decisions, 
still  regarded  as  the  original  landmark  of  environmen- 
tal law,  ruled  that  scenic  and  environmental  issues  must 
be  considered  in  large  projects,  and  that  Scenic  Hud- 
son could  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  "public  interest." 
even  though  its  members  had  no  economic  standing  in 
the  case.  Vandivert,  for  one,  was  willing  to  believe  that 
the  publicity  campaign  had  played  a  part.  "Court  deci- 
sions aren't  made  in  a  vacuum,"  he  told  me.  "Judges 
read  newspapers." 


Four  years  of  hearings 


The  second  round  of  FPC  hearings  lasted  for 
almost  four  years.  When  they  began  on  No- 
vember 14,  1966,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  Pres- 
sident  and  the  country  was  just  entering  the 
full-scale  conflict  in  Vietnam.  By  the  time  the  FPC  is- 
sued its  final  decision  on  August  19,  1970,  the  Kent 
State  shooting  had  already  occurred,  and  Richard  Ni 
on  had  been  President  for  nineteen  months.  Yet  this 
decision  was  also  eventually  remanded  for  further  hear- 
ings by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  anything  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  proceedings,  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  FPC  examiner  and  the  commission  itself  took  ex- 
traordinary pains  to  compile  an  exhaustive  record  on 
every  aspect  of  the  case.  Scenic  concerns,  the  threat  to 
fish  life,  alternative  forms  of  energy,  and  aesthetics  of 
the  Hudson  were  all  discussed  almost  to  the  point  of  ir- 
relevancy. At  one  point,  the  hearing  examiner.  Ewen 
G.  Simpson,  had  to  decide  whether  the  upper  reservoir 
would  disrupt  a  scenic  vista  from  a  point  twenty  miles 
away  .  By  the  time  the  hearings  were  over.  Con  Ed  had 
spent  $15  million  on  studies  and  attorneys'  fees.  while- 
Scenic  Hudson  had  spent  $1  million  (the  organization 
had  managed  to  tap  a  foundation  supported  by  the  es- 
tate of  Andrew  Mellon.) 

Before  the  hearings  began,  Con  Ed  announced  that 
it  could  bury  the  entire  plant  on  the  Cornwall  water- 
front, raising  the  cost  to  $169  million.  They  said  that 
would  solve  the  scenic  problems,  although  Scenic  Hud- 
son continued  to  argue  against  a  visitors'  booth  on  the 
site.  But  the  new  plan  created  other  problems.  The  Cats- 
kill  Aqueduct,  which  carries  40  percent  of  New  York 
City's  water  supply,  runs  under  the  mountain,  and 
Scenic  Hudson  immediately  claimed  that  it  would  be 
endangered.  Con  Ed  offered  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
relocating  the  aqueduct  400  feet  below  the  plant,  but 
nothing  definite  was  settled  and  negotiations  dragged 
on  between  the  city  and  the  utility. 

Throughout  the  hearings,  reporters  from  the  Times 
(now  one  of  only  three  remaining  newspapers)  gave 
accurate  and  unbiased  coverage,  but  the  editorial  page 
remained  heavily  confused  on  the  issues.  At  one  point, 
it  was  "discharges  from  the  tailrace  tunnels"  that  en- 
dangered fish  life.  At  another,  it  was  "thermal  pollu- 
tion." And  despite  the  plans  for  an  underground  plant, 
the  facility  remained  "on"  Storm  King  Mountain,  and 
wouldn't  move  to  "near"  Storm  King  Mountain  until 
1969. 

The  issue  of  air  pollution  also  became  a  point  of 
contention  at  the  hearings.  Scenic  Hudson  claimed  that 
Storm  King  would  actually  produce  more  air  pollution 
because  they  said  the  power  to  pump  the  water  up  the 
mountain  at  Storm  King  would  have  to  come  from 
fossil-fuel  plants  within  New  York  Citv.  They  said  the 
one-third  loss  of  energy  in  the  pumped-storage  process 
would  mean  a  50  percent  increase  in  fuel  burning.  Con 
Ed  had  long  noted  that  it  could  buy  off-peak  power 
from  neighboring  utilities,  and  that  in  the  long  run 
Storm  King  would  be  pumped  by  nuclear  plants.  But 
the  notion  that  Storm  King  would  produce  "more  air 
pollution"  slowly  started  to  become  an  accepted  fact. 

The  New  York  City  government  had  also  become 
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involved  in  air  pollution  before  the  FPC  hearings,  and 
in  early  1966,  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  set  up  a  special 
Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution  to  negotiate  with  Con  Ed. 
After  several  months  of  studying  the  problem,  the  task 
force  decided  that  Con  Ed  was  correct  in  its  contention 
that  Storm  King  would  mean  less  air  pollution.  It 
signed  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  utili- 
ty, agreeing  to  back  construction  of  Storm  King  and  help 
the  company  appeal  to  the  FPC  for  more  natural  gas. 
In  exchange,  Con  Ed  would  spend  millions  of  dollars  in 
cleaning  up  stack  emissions,  and  would  promise  not  to 
build  any  more  fossil-fuel-burning  plants  in  the  city. 

The  city  thought  it  had  struck  a  good  bargain,  but 
the  Times,  in  a  May  19,  1966,  editorial,  remained  un- 
happy : 

W e  deplore  the  univarranted  concession  . . .  to 
[support]  a  giant  hydroelectric  plant  on  Storm 
King  Mountain.  Some  experts  believe  that  this 
would  increase  rather  than  decrease  air  pollution 

here  Why  should  New  York  City  for  the  first 

time  inject  itself  into  the  controversy  now,  particu- 
larly when  the  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Con- 
ference promised  to  present  expert  engineering 
testimony  of  the  availability  of  ample  other  power 
sources? 

The  "experts"  on  air  pollution,  of  course,  were  also 
Scenic  Hudson. 

On  May  23,  1967,  Simpson  closed  the  hearings  af- 
ter listening  to  over  5,000  pages  of  testimony.  They 
did  not  stay  closed  for  long. 

First,  Scenic  Hudson  wanted  to  "correct"  Lurkis's 
"expert"  testimony,  which  had  been  refuted  by  Con 
Ed's  cross-examination.  Scenic  Hudson  petitioned  to 
present  another  "alternative"  plan,  and  its  request  was 
granted. 

Its  proposal,  presented  through  attorney  David 
Sive,  representing  the  Sierra  Club  in  the  case,  was  that 
Con  Ed  should  build  a  third  nuclear  generator  of 
about  1  million  kilowatts.  It  didn't  say  where.  The 
remaining  1  million  kilowatts  needed  in  Con  Ed's  sys- 
tem would  be  supplied  by  turbines  burning  kerosene. 
There  was  nothing  unusual  at  the  time  in  conserva- 
tionists proposing  nuclear  plants  as  the  solution  for 
energy  problems.  During  the  1960s,  the  Sierra  Club 
and  other  environmental  groups  supported  nuclear 
energy  as  the  best  form  of  power  generation. 

On  August  7,  1968,  almost  a  year  after  the  closing 
arguments  had  been  presented,  Simpson  issued  the  first 
of  three  favorable  reports  on  the  plant.  He  said  there 
was  no  alternative  for  equally  reliable  power  for  New 
York,  and  that  the  hazards  to  fish  life  would  be  mini- 
mal. While  acknowledging  that  the  mountain  was  "a 
surpassing  scene,"  he  noted  that  "it  must  be  said  that 
Storm  King  does  not  exist  in  an  environment  of  un- 
touched natural  beauty  as  in  the  idyllic  past,  but  rather 
is  all  but  irrevocably  associated  with  the  present  reali- 
ties." 

Responding  quickly,  the  Times  said:  "[The]  findings 
on  the  scenic  effects  are  at  odds  with  the  virtually  unan- 
imous opinion  among  conservationists  and  nature  lov- 
ers, who  have  no  economic  interest  other  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  majestic  national  heritage."  The  paper 
found  the  conclusions  on  fish  life  suspect  because  Simp- 
son said  the  plant  should  be  monitored  after  it  was 
constructed. 

One  week  later,  Con  Ed  officials  announced  they 


might  have  to  consider  putting  a  nuclear  plant  in  Long  I 
Island  Sound,  on  an  island  near  New  Rochelle.  The 
Times  said  that  proposal  must  also  be  regarded  "with 
great  reserve"  because  of  fish  kills  and  radioactive 
wastes.  Where  New  York  City's  power  was  coming 
from  was  obviously  someone  else's  problem. 

Even  in  cases  where  one  recognizes  the  substan- 
tial merits  of  the  case  for  which  the  innovator  is 
spokesman  .  .  .  still  one  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the 
fact  that  the  innovator  is  a  person  with  whom  it  is 
at  least  distasteful  to  be  associated,  and  from  whose 
social  contact  one  must  shrink.  Innovation  is  bad 
form.  — The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class 

LESS  THAN  TWO  MONTHS  LATER,  New  York  City 
became  the  major  opponent  of  the  plant.  On 
October  28,  1968,  Deputy  Water  Resources 
Commissioner  Robert  Clark  petitioned  for  a 
reopening  of  the  hearings,  saying  that  the  negotiations 
over  the  water  tunnel  "had  not  been  fruitful."  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  assess  exactly  what  happened,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  when  the  New  York  City  Democratic 
boss  Carmine  DeSapio  was  convicted  on  corruption 
charges  in  1970,  he  was  found  guilty  of  attempting  to 
extract  bribes  from  Con  Ed  officials  in  exchange  for 
permission  to  build  over  city  water  lines. 

While  the  city  was  joining  the  ranks  of  the  "nature 
lovers"  opposed  to  the  plant,  the  economic  scenery 
around  New  York  City  was  taking  a  turn  for  the  worse. 

In  1962,  when  Storm  King  was  proposed,  Con  Ed 
officials  said  they  thought  they  would  have  to  provide 
7.15  million  kilowatts  of  power  by  the  summer  of  1969. 
The  entire  increase  in  demand  could  be  met  through 
Storm  King.  As  the  summer  months  of  1969  rolled 
around,  Con  Ed's  seven-year-old  predictions  were  com- 
ing in  right  on  the  button.  The  city  set  a  midsummer 
peak  record  of  7.26  million  kilowatts — only  4  percent 
above  Con  Ed's  original  predictions. 

The  only  trouble  was,  power  wasn't  there  to  meet  it. 
Indian  Point  Two  was  supposed  to  come  on  line  by 
1969,  but  the  Westinghouse  Corporation  had  failed  to 
meet  its  deadline.  (  What  with  fish  kills  and  environ- 
mental suits,  the  plant  was  not  put  into  operation  until 
1974.)  Con  Ed  contracted  to  buy  915,000  kilowatts  of 
peak-time  power  from  other  utilities — the  most  expen- 
sive way  to  provide  electricity — but  was  still  left  with 
only  a  14  percent  reserve  margin,  well  under  the  in- 
dustry standard  of  20  percent. 

On  July  31,  1969,  the  troubles  began.  Big  Allis  fouled 
temporarily  after  the  installers  of  a  new  turbine  forgot 
to  remove  some  insulating  equipment.  Under  the  in- 
creased strain,  two  older  plants  scheduled  to  be  retired 
by  Storm  King  also  broke  down.  In  a  matter  of  hours, 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  utility's  power  was  gone. 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  New  Yorkers  began  to  ex- 
perience what  quickly  became  known  as  the  "power 
crisis."  Air  conditioners  were  turned  off,  manufactur- 
ing plants  cut  their  schedules,  businesses  closed  down. 
While  people  throughout  the  country  were  celebrating 
the  first  moon  landing,  New  York  City  turned  into 
a  sweltering  steambath. 

Charles  F.  Luce,  a  former  Undersecretary  of  the  In- 
terior who  had  just  taken  over  as  board  chairman  of 
Con  Ed,  said  the  problems  were  due  to  "a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  even  though  a  particular 


new  power  plant  were  not  built,  somehow  the  needed 
power  would  be  provided."  He  asked  for  "a  better  gen- 
eral public  understanding  that  there  must  be  additional 
power  and  that  .  .  .  we  cannot  provide  it  without  some 
impact  on  the  environment." 

Vandivert,  now  being  quoted  regularly  after  every 
statement  by  Luce,  almost  as  if  Scenic  Hudson  had  be- 
come Con  Ed's  alter  ego,  saw  the  problem  differently, 
claiming  that  opposition  to  Storm  King  "is  not  a  nar- 
row conservation  battle.  It's  really  the  public  interest 
versus  the  big  brother  or  big  daddy  approach  of  Con 
Edison,  which  assumes  we  should  let  it  tell  us  what  is 
good  for  the  public."  Scenic  Hudson  had  obviously  as- 
sumed the  task  of  representing  the  public  on  power 
and  energy  as  well  as  conservation. 

By  early  1970,  Storm  King  was  still  far  on  the  hor- 
izon, and  Con  Ed  told  the  city  it  would  have  to  build 
another  oil-burning  plant  in  Astoria.  City  officials  were 
livid.  Robert  N.  Rickles,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Air  Resources,  called  air  pollution  "already  an  intol- 
erable public  health  problem."  Jerome  Kretchmer. 
head  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Administration, 
said  the  battle  over  the  Astoria  plant  would  be  "much 
deeper  than  the  struggle  at  Storm  King."  But  it  was 
obvious  to  some  city  officials  that  power  plants  had 
to  go  somewhere,  and  the  Mayor's  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Public  Utilities  voted  3-2  in  favor  of 
Astoria. 

But  while  city  officials  were  voting  to  accept  more  air 
pollution,  the  corporation  counsel's  office  was  throwing 
in  the  city's  lot  with  the  nature-lovers  of  the  Hudson. 
On  February  12.  1970,  after  a  previous  rebuff,  the  city 
once  again  petitioned  for  another  reopening  of  the 
hearings  on  a  "non-quantifiable  yet  nonetheless  real 
hazard  to  the  aqueduct." 

Was  the  city  simply  interested  in  protecting  its  aq- 
ueduct? It  seems  unlikely,  for,  when  examiner  Simp- 
son allowed  a  second  reopening  of  the  hearings  in  May 
1970,  city  attorneys  quickly  said  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  the  plant,  whether  it  endangered  the  aqueduct 
or  not,  because  of  scenic  considerations.  "The  city's 
concern  is  for  the  environment  as  well  as  economics," 
corporation  counsel  J.  Lee  Rankin  told  the  FPC.  "When 
we  speak  of  preserving  the  area,  the  city  is  not  talking 
about  a  superficial  or  cosmetic  job;  rather  it  seeks  as- 
surance that  an  area  of  exceptional  natural  beauty  be 
preserved  for  future  generations  just  as  it  is." 

The  Times  rejoiced  that  "New  York  City  thus  joins 
the  battle  waged  for  years  by  Scenic  Hudson  Preserva- 
tion Conservationists  against  utility  incursions  on  the 
river."  But,  strangely  enough,  the  Times  had  harsh 
words  for  Attorney  General  Louis  Lefkowitz,  who  was 
trying  to  block  the  opening  of  Indian  Point  Two  af- 
ter trial  runs  produced  kills  of  120,000  fish  a  day  in 
January  and  March.  "The  right  answer,  given  the  im- 
perative role  Indian  Point  now  plays  in  meeting  met- 
ropolitan power  demands,"  said  the  same  editorial, 
"is  not  to  shut  it  off  precipitously  but  to  see  that  its 
plant  deficiencies  are  corrected.  Proper  steps  are  al- 
ready being  raken  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission." 

Potential  fish  kills  at  Storm  King  were  intolerable, 
but  real  fish  kills  at  Indian  Point,  where  the  problems  . 
were  complicated  by  thermal  pollution,  could  be  cor- 
rected. In  addition.  Indian  Point  Two.  which  was  built 
in  place  of  Storm  King,  was  "imperative,"  while  Storm 
King  was  unnecessary.  It  obviously  took  the  skilled 


eye  of  a  conservationist  to  be  able  to  make  such  dis- 
tinctions. 


The  power  crisis 


THINGS  TURNED  OUT  to  be  much  worse  than 
anticipated  during  the  power  crisis  of  1970. 
In  May,  Indian  Point  One  was  closed  by  a  de- 
fective cooling  pipe.  Indian  Point  Two  was 
still  far  from  completion.  Then,  on  July  21,  Big  Allis 
went  down  for  extensive  repairs  immediately  projected 
to  last  through  midwinter.  Con  Ed  had  begun  installing 
gas  turbines  over  the  winter  as  a  substitute  for  Storm 
King;  by  mid-July  one  of  the  turbines  had  also  failed, 
and  Con  Ed's  total  capacity  was  below  the  previous 
year's  peak.  The  result  was  a  summer  in  which  voltage 
reductions  and  power  failures  became  almost  a  daily 
occurrence.  Even  rush-hour  subwavs  didn't  have  enough 
power. 

In  its  scramble  for  power.  Con  Ed  paid  premium 
prices,  importing  electricity  from  as  far  away  as  Can- 
ada, New  England,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. Con  Ed's  profits,  already  at  the  lowest  rates  of  any 
utility  in  the  country,  were  getting  lower.  When  an- 
other heat  wave  struck  in  September,  voltage  reduc- 
tions were  put  into  effect  for  the  fifteenth  time,  and  a 
blackout  hit  a  sixty-five-block  area  in  Queens.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  quoted  a  Canadian  woman  who  was  cut- 
ting short  a  visit  to  Forest  Hills.  "You  can  have  New 
York  Citv."  she  said.  Apparently  others  agreed.  The 
steady  exodus  of  manufacturing  firms  and  corporate 
offices  was  suddenh  turning  into  a  rout.  From  1969  to 
1976.  the  city,  now  widely  regarded  as  "unlivable."  was 
to  lose  650.000  jobs.  Other  factors  certainly  contribut- 
ed, but  the  shambles  of  Con  Ed's  power  system  and  its 
soaring  rates  didn't  help.  Nothing  ripples  through  an 
economy  more  completely  than  the  costs  of  energy. 

On  August  19,  1970.  the  full  five-member  FPC  final- 
ly reached  its  decision  to  grant  a  second  license  for  the 
pumped-storage  plant  at  Storm  King.  It  was  Con  Ed's 
one  note  of  optimism  for  the  entire  summer.  Still,  in 
the  midst  of  the  power  crisis,  the  Times  took  the  trou- 
ble to  be  gravely  disapproving:  "Essentially  nothing 
about  the  plan  has  changed  in  the  seven  years  since 
Con  Ed  first  proposed  [it],"  said  the  editorial,  with- 
out considering  that  the  whole  plant  would  now  be 
built  underground.  "We  are  glad  that  Scenic  Hudson 
intends  to  carry  on  the  fight  in  the  courts." 

Indeed,  the  possibilities  of  appeals  seemed  endless. 


SIX  MONTHS  after  the  1970  power  crisis,  seven 
litigants  were  appealing  the  FPC's  Storm  King 
license  to  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
They  were  the  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Con- 
ference, the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness  Society,  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Society — and 
New  York  City. 

City  attorneys  must  have  been  dazzled  by  the  com- 
pain,  for,  by  March  1.  1971,  they  were  telling  the 
Court  of  Appeals  that  the  project  "would  be  worse 
from  an  air-pollution  standpoint  than  construction  of 
additional  plants  in  the  city,"  and  were  calling  the 


Hudson  Highlands  "a  national  treasure"  where  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  license  any  site  unless  there  was  "a 
mandate  that  the  site  chosen  be  exactly  restored"  to 
its  natural  state. 

But  on  October  22,  1971,  the  Court  of  Appeals  up- 
held the  license  by  a  2-1  vote,  and  by  June  19.  1972. 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had  refused  to  review  the  de- 
cision.  \  challenge  in  the  state  courts  followed. 

Finally,  in  August  1973,  after  more  than  ten  vears 
of  effort,  the  project  was  suddenly  completely  free  of 
license  requirements  and  litigation.  City  officials  were 
furious.  Grasping  at  straws,  the)  took  the  only  possible 
remaining  action  and  cancelled  their  ten-year-old  agree- 
ment to  allow  the  village  of  Cornwall  to  tap  the  aq- 
ueduct as  part  of  the  plan  to  replace  the  upper  reser- 
voir. That  took  another  year  to  overturn  in  the  courts. 

Neither  had  Scenic  Hudson  run  out  of  "new  evi- 
dence." On  the  day  of  the  final  state-court  decision. 
Albert  Butzel,  its  new  attorney,  made  a  solemn  and 
foreboding  statement.  "New  and  revealing  evidence  has 
been  uncovered  which  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  vial  jilitv  of  this  proposed  plant  and  the  citizens' 
need  for  it."  said  Butzel.  "The  evidence  is  so  convinc- 
ing that  the  Scenic  Hudson  group  will  petition  the 
FPC  to  reopen  the  entire  case."  Butzel  said  the  "new 
evidence"  concerned  "fuel  cells"  which  were  "just  on 
the  horizon." 

But  in  truth  the  arguments  about  "alternative  sources 
of  power"  were  wearing  a  bit  thin,  particularly  since 
Con  Ed  was  so  strapped  for  power  that  it  was  using  its 
peak-load  gas  turbines  for  base-load  generation,  burn- 
ing fuel  at  about  half  its  normal  efficiency.  And  so, 
Scenic  Hudson  decided  to  concentrate  its  best  efforts 
on  the  fish  studv  that  had  been  made  by  Con  Ed  from 
1965  to  1968  at  a  cost  of  $450,000. 

The  report,  supervised  by  a  panel  of  high  officials 
from  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Conservation, 
the  New  Jersey  Fish  and  Game  Division,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  both  divisions  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  had  found  that  the  plant 
would  draw  in  no  more  than  3  to  4  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  eggs  and  larvae  that  drifted  past  during 
the  Ma\  -July  spawning  season.  Hydrological  studies 
showed  that  the  plant  would  suck  in  4  percent  of  all 
the  water  that  passed  by  the  plant  each  day.  Assum- 
ing an  even  distribution  of  eggs  in  the  river 
would  mean  that  about  4  percent  of  the  eggs  passing 
each  da)  would  be  taken  into  the  plant.  Assuming  that 
all  those  eggs  would  be  killed  (there  was  plenty  to 
suggest  they  wouldn't  be)  meant  that  4  percent  of  all 
the  eggs  that  passed  the  plant  would  be  killed.  A  fair 
percentage  of  eggs  was  spawned  below  Storm  King 
and  never  passed  the  plant,  so  the  final  estimate  was 
a  3.6  percent  mortality  rate  of  all  eggs  and  larvae. 
Since  99.9  percent  of  all  eggs  and  larvae  died  before 
maturity  under  natural  conditions,  the  conclusion  was 
that  the  plant  would  have  no  elfect  on  the  total  fish 
populations. 

Scenic  Hudson,  however,  wasn't  satisfied.  They  de- 
cided there  was  a  "fatal  flaw"  in  the  analysis.  The 
"flaw"  was  that  the  panel  of  scientists  and  federal  and 
state  officials  had  "forgotten"  that  the  river  was  tidal. 
The  group  said  that  the  eggs  and  larvae  would  be 
"washing  back  and  forth"  in  front  of  the  plant  and  j 
would  have  "more  chance  of  being  caught."  The  Scenic  | 


Hudson  members  found  a  hydrologist  who  said  that 
tlic  river  sometimes  washed  back  and  forth  ten  times 
in  front  of  certain  places  in  New  York  Harbor.  They 
decided  to  multiply  3.6  percent  by  ten,  arriving  at  a 
mortality  rate  of  36  percent. 

The  whole  argument,  of  course,  was  a  lot  of  sophis- 
ticated  nonsense.  The  study  had  considered  all  the  tidal 
movements  and  arrived  at  an  average  figure  for  the  net 
downstream  flow  of  the  river.  Once  the  average  was 
known,  it  wouldn't  matter  if  the  river  washed  back 
and  forth  10,  50.  or  100  times,  as  long  as  the  net  flow 
had  been  determined  correctly.  The  point  was  that  the 
plant  could  take  in  only  so  much  water  per  day. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  problem  causing  some  con- 
sternation in  a  fifth-grade  math  class,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  this  logic  finding  acceptance  before  such  bodies 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  Nevertheless,  it  did. 

Scenic  Hudson  had  its  "rebuttal"  to  the  fish  study. 
The  problem  was  to  get  it  on  the  record.  But  with  their 
multiplying  contacts  in  government  and  uncritical  treat- 
ment in  the  press,  this  was  a  relatively  simple  matter. 
The  target  became  Dr.  Philip  Goodyear,  a  marine  bi- 
ologist in  the  AEC  who  was  strongly  sympathetic  to 
Scenic  Hudson's  cause  and  had  been  a  guest  speaker  at 
a  fund-raising  dinner  of  the  Striped  Bass  Fund,  the 
financial  arm  of  the  Hudson  River  Fishermen's  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Goodyear  believed — undoubtedly  with  sin- 
cerity— that  the  three  projected  Indian  Point  plants, 
plus  Storm  King,  would  have  significant  effects  on  the 
river's  fish  life.  Whether  Goodyear  acted  with  scientific 
integrity  in  the  Storm  King  affair  will  have  to  be 
judged  from  the  record. 

Scenic  Hudson's  connection  to  Goodyear  was  Sen. 
Abraham  Ribicoff  of  Connecticut,  also  sympathetic  to 
its  cause.  (Since  Connecticut  was  getting  many  of  the 
corporate  headquarters  leaving  New  York  Citv.  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  reason  not  to  be.)  In  October  1973  Ribi- 
coff delivered  the  FPC  fish  study,  plus  Scenic  Hudson's 
critique,  to  the  AEC  and  asked  for  an  evaluation  "with- 
in two  months."  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  chairman  of  the  AEC, 
said  it  would  take  at  least  six  months,  but,  as  arranged 
beforehand,  the  report  arrived  on  Goodyear's  desk  at 
Oak  Ridge  Laboratories  aftei  only  two.  "It  was  a  situa- 
tion where  they  knew  what  pitch  was  coming  to  them 
and  we  knew  what  hit  was  coming  back  at  us,"  Van- 
divert  explained  to  me. 

By  mid-December,  a  "preliminary  report"  was  back 
in  Ribicoff's  hands.  Dr.  Goodyear  confirmed  that  the 
report  was  "in  error"  by  ignoring  the  tidal  movement, 
but  did  some  fast  footwork  to  show  that  "compensating 
errors"  made  the  figures  correct  anyway.  He  then  went 
on  to  make  his  own  monumental  error  by  deciding  that 
the  entire  annual  kill  of  .".  percent  of  all  the  eggs  and 
larvae  in  the  fiver  would  occur  each  day  the  plant  teas 
in  operation. 

"If  [the  estimated  removal  of  3  percent  oi  eggs  and 
larvae]  is  applied  over  a  period  as  short  as  ten  days, 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  larvae  population  would  be 
withdrawn,"  he  reported.  "If  the  daily  removal  esti- 
mate [is  applied)  over  the  entire  seven-week  [spawn- 
ing] period  .  .  .  then  approximate!)  75  percent  of  the 
annual  hatch  might  be  destroyed."  The  "daily"  esti- 
mate, of  course,  was  actuall)  an  annual  estimate. 

Ray  attached  a  letter  that  was  as  long  as  the  report 
itself,  warning  Ribicoff  to  "use  caution  in  draw  ing  eon- 


elusions"  because  of  "the  probable  absence  of  com- 
pletely adequate  data."  After  reviewing  the  report,  she 
added  sardonically  that  she  continued  to  believe  that 
''a  critical  analysis  of  this  problem  would  take  a  mini- 
mum of  six  months."  But  the  cat  was  already  out  of 
the  bag,  and  so  by  December  1973  Scenic  Hudson  was 
back  in  business.  Within  days,  a  letter  was  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times  stating  that  "the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  reported  that  the  Storm  King  hydro- 
electric power  project  might  destroy  75  percent  of  the 
annual  hatch  of  striped  bass  in  the  Hudson  River." 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  asked  the  FPC  for  a  "brief  and 
worthwhile  delay"  because  of  the  impending  "destruc- 
tion of  75  percent  of  the  striped  bass"  off  the  coast  of 
Cape  Cod.  Ribicoff  sponsored  an  "information  meet- 
ing" on  the  report,  and  a  Congressional  hearing  was 
eventually  arranged.  The  testimony  was  inconclusive, 
but  the  environmentalists  simply  declared  themselves 
the  winner  and  carried  the  "new  evidence"  back  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  court  ordered  the  FPC  once 
again  to  reopen  the  hearings  for  a  new  study  on  fish 
life  in  the  Hudson. 


Victory  of  attrition 


THE  "BRIEF  AND  WORTHWHILE"  DELAY  has  cost 
Con  Ed  $20  million — one-sixth  the  original 
cost  of  the  plant.  The  money  was  spent  for  a 
third  major  fish  study  which  took  four  years 
to  complete,  involved  seven  major  universities  and  sci- 
entific institutions,  and  came  to  essentially  the  same 
conclusion  reached  by  Con  Ed's  lone  scientists  more 
than  ten  years  before — that  about  4  to  5  percent  of  the 
eggs  and  larvae  would  be  entrained  by  the  plant,  and 
that  the  total  fish  population  would  not  be  affected. 

Two  observations  show  that  there  may  be  something 
to  the  utility's  side  of  the  story.  The  three  Indian  Point 
plants  now  take  in  more  water  than  the  Storm  King 
plant  would,  yet  after  nearly  three  years  of  operation 
AEC  scientists  admit  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
(nut inn  of  the  river's  fish  population  has  been  affected. 
(The  amount  of  fish  scraped  off  the  screening  devices 
each  day  would  fdl  an  average  bucket.)  There  are  oth- 
er pumped-storage  plants  in  operation,  and  they  have 
fish  problems  of  a  different  sort.  At  the  Muddy  Run 
plant  in  Philadelphia,  the  problem  is  that  eggs  and 
larvae  drawn  into  the  plant  quickly  produce  sizable  fish 
populations  in  the  upper  reservoir.  Their  numbers  can 
get  to  be  a  problem,  and  Philadelphia  Electric  allows 
fishing  on  the  upper  reservoir  to  keep  them  under 
control. 

All  this  hardly  matters  now.  The  "long  war  of  at- 
trition" predicted  by  Con  Ed  executives  in  1965  has 
been  fought  and  lost.  Con  Ed's  finances  fell  apart  in 
early  1974 — a  direct  result  of  the  high  costs  of  buy- 
ing outside  power,  the  utility's  enormous  tax  burden 
(25  percent  of  its  revenue  from  customer  billings  goes 
to  taxes),  the  overwhelming  expenses  of  having  to  buy 
low-sulfur  oil  for  city  generation,  and  the  resistance 
to  rate  increases.  The  quarterly  dividend  was  cut,  and 
Con  Ed's  stock — already  known  as  a  "widows  and  or- 
phans" holding  (median  shareholder,  a  fifty-year-old 
woman) — dropped  to  the  floor.  "We  wanted  them  to 
go  into  receivership  so  that  even  we  could  buy  them  out 


— then  they  would  be  a  true  public  utility,"  said  Van- 
divert.  But  instead  the  New  York  State  Power  Author- 
ity authorized  the  purchase  of  two  uncompleted  plants, 
and  Con  Ed  managed  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

The  Storm  King  plant,  of  course,  could  probably 
have  prevented  the  July  13  blackout.  John  B.  Oakes, 
now  senior  editor  of  the  New  York  -Times:  Walter 
Brown,  director  of  the  National  Electric  Reliability- 
Council;  and  Rod  Vandivert  all  agree  on  that.  After 
all,  that  was  what  the  plant  was  designed  to  do.  City 
officials  investigating  the  power  failure  said  they  were 
amazed  to  learn  that  "the  generating  capacity  was 
available,  they  just  couldn't  bring  it  up  in  time.'*  Con 
Ed,  of  course,  had  been  saying  that  for  fifteen  years. 
The  city  investigation  found  that  the  crucial  loss  of 
power  didn't  occur  until  the  last  two  lines  from  the 
north  failed  because  they  became  overloaded  carrying 
2  million  kilowatts.  The  lines  from  Storm  King,  which 
were  to  run  along  the  same  corridor,  were  to  be  de- 
signed to  carry  2  million  kilowatts. 

But  there  is  hardly  a  political  official  in  New  York 
who  even  remembers  what  the  whole  Storm  King  con- 
troversy was  about.  Ed  Koch,  the  leading  candidate 
for  mayor,  said  the  problem  at  Storm  King  had  been 
"thermal  pollution."  and  didn't  know  the  city  is  still 
the  major  opponent,  nor  did  Paul  O'Dwyer,  who  has 
now  been  City  Council  president  for  four  years.  He 
said  the  plant  hadn't  been  built  because  "Pete  Seeger 
and  the  environmentalists  all  over  the  country  didn't 
want  it."  (He  is  undoubtedly  right.)  State  Assembly- 
man Andrew  Stein,  who  has  made  a  political  career 
out  of  attacking  Con  Ed.  said  about  Storm  King:  "I'm 
against  nuclear  plants.  I  think  we  should  keep  the  ones 
we  have,  but  I  don't  think  we  should  build  any  moVe." 
Stanley  Steingut,  the  Brooklyn  Assemblyman  who  is 
Speaker  of  the  State  Assembly,  also  told  me  that  Storm 
King  was  "a  nuclear  plant." 

What  is  most  remarkable  is  that  Scenic  Hudson  it- 
self now  appears  to  be  the  city's  expert  on  the  matter. 
When  I  called  Dr.  Carolyn  Broncato.  staff  director  of 
the  Mayor's  Special  Committee  on  Inquiry  into  En- 
ergy Failures,  she  admitted  she  remembered  nothing 
about  Storm  King,  but  said,  "If  y  ou  want  to  know  more 
about  Storm  King,  call  Al  Butzel."  When  I  talked  with 
Carol  Bellamy,  who  will  probably  succeed  O'Dwyer  as 
president  of  the  City  Council,  she  said  that  "the  per- 
son to  see  on  that  would  be  Dave  Sive"  (the  Sierra 
Club  attorney). 

Even  Norman  Cousins,  the  editor  of  Saturday  Re- 
view, who  voted  in  favor  of  Storm  King  as  chairman 
of  the  Mayor's  Special  Task  Force  on  Air  Pollution, 
remembered  vaguely  that  the  problems  had  something 
to  do  with  "radiation."  When  I  asked  him  what  he 
remembered  best  about  the  environmental  opponents, 
he  had  one  clear  recollection:  "They  had  a  lot  of  love- 
ly ladies  working  for  them." 

By  virtue  of  its  high  position  as  the  avatar  of 
good  form,  the  wealthier  class  comes  to  exert  a  re- 
tarding influence  upon  social  development  far  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  the  simple  numerical  strength 
of  the  class  would  assign  it.  Its  prescriptive  exam- 
ple acts  to  greatly  stiffen  the  resistance  of  all  other 
classes  against  any  innovation,  and  to  fix  mens  af- 
fections upon  the  good  institutions  handed  doivn 
from  an  earlier  generation. 

— The  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class 
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And  so  we  are  brought  to  the  point  where 
we  can  legitimately  ask.  What  in  God's  name 
has  been  going  on  in  New  York  City  for  the 
past  fifteen  years? 
The  answer,  I  believe,  can  only  be  understood  in 
terms  of  Veblen's  analysis  of  leisure-class  behavior.  It 
was  obvious  to  anyone  willing  to  look  that  the  opposi- 
tion was  coming  from  the  petty  aristocrats  of  the  Hud- 
son Valley  who  were  annoyed  that  their  solitude  was 
being  invaded  by  the  advancing  societv.  There  was 
nothing  terribly  new  about  this.  The  Hudson  River 
Railroad  laid  its  tracks  right  across  the  front  lawns  of 
Washington  Irving,  John  J.  Audubon,  and  William  B. 
Astor  in  1842.  All  were  upset,  but  eventually  agreed 
to  yield  in  the  name  of  the  public  good.  Yet  in  the 
Storm  King  case  this  did  not  happen.  The  question 
is,  Why? 

Both  critics  and  defendants  of  the  plant  have  always 
assumed  that  anyone  standing  in  the  way  of  progress 
could  only  be  acting  out  of  financial  self-interest,  and 
that,  once  a  money  interest  was  disproved,  the  oppo- 
nents would  have  to  be  accepted  at  face  value.  The 
Times  expressed  this  so  perfectly  in  defending  the  con- 
servationists in  its  August  8,  1968,  editorial  that  it  is 
probably  worth  repeating:  "[The  FPC  examiner's] 
findings  on  the  scenic  effects  are  at  odds  with  the  vir- 
tually universal  opinion  among  conservationists  and 
nature  lovers,  who  have  no  economic  stake  other  than 
the  preservation  of  a  majestic  national  heritage"  (my 
emphasis) . 

Veblen.who  found  this  interpretation  of  leisure-class 
opposition  to  progress  naive,  wrote: 

When  an  explanation  of  this  class  conservatism 
is  offered,  it  is  commonly  the  invidious  one  that  the 
wealthy  class  opposes  innovation  because  it  has  a 
vested  interest,  of  an  unworthy  sort,  in  maintaining 
the  present  conditions.  The  explanation  here  put 
forward  imputes  no  unworthy  motive.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  class  to  changes  in  the  cultural  scheme 
is  instinctive,  and  does  not  rest  primarily  on  an  in- 
terested calculation  of  material  advantages ;  it  is  an 
instinctive  revulsion  at  any  departure  from  the  ac- 
cepted way  of  doing  and  of  looking  at  things — a 
revulsion  common  to  all  men  and  only  to  be  over- 
come by  the  stress  of  circumstances. 

But  what  about  the  newspapers  and  the  politicians, 
who  are  presumably  responsible  for  informing  the  pub- 
lic and  acting  in  its  interest — why  were  they  so  com- 
pletely taken  in  by  sophistries  and  the  publicity  ges- 
tures of  the  "environmentalists"? 

Here  is  Veblen's  answer: 

Since  conservatism  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
wealthier  and  therefore  more  reputable  portion  of 
the  community,  it  has  acquired  a  certain  honorific 
or  decorative  value.  It  has  become  prescriptive  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  imperatively  incumbent  on 
all  who  would  lead  a  blameless  life  in  point  of  social 
repute  [to  share  these  views].  Conservatism,  being 
an  upper-class  characteristic,  is  decorous;  and  con- 
versely, innovation,  being  a  lower-class  phenomenon, 
■    is  vulgar. 

This  is  the  puzzle  that  no  one  in  the  entire  contro- 
versy was  ever  able  to  quite  figure  out.  Voting  to  "save 
Storm  King"  gave  each  of  the  participants  in  :he  po- 
litical arena  the  chance  to  participate  in  a  noble  cause, 


to  share  an  aristocratic  vision.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of 
money,  it  was  simply  a  question  of  good  taste.  The 
effort  might  require  of  a  person  that  he  gaze  upon 
the  litter  of  industrial  ruins  on  Cornwall's  waterfront 
and  see  "a  landscape  rich  in  beauty  and  history,"  but 
isn't  selectivity  the  key  to  being  an  aristocrat  anyway? 
It  wasn't  money  that  was  being  passed  out  aboard 
Commodore  Chauncey  Devereux  Stillman's  yacht  as  it 
passed  Storm  King  Mountain  on  that  September  morn- 
ing. It  was  respectability. 

The  environmental  vision  is  an  aristocratic  one,  con- 
jured at  the  point  where  an  idyllic  past  blends  nicely 
with  an  imaginary  future.  It  can  only  be  sustained  by 
people  who  have  never  had  to  worry  much  about  their 
security.  They  are,  in  Veblen's  term,  "industrially  ex- 
empt" from  the  normal  fluctuations  of  the  economic 
system. 

Nuclear  energy,  for  example,  was  part  of  that  vision 
when  it  was  a  "bright  promise"  in  the  1960s,  but  now 
that  the  realities  are  here  it  looks  problematic.  Tom 
Wicker  writes  in  the  New  York  Times: 

In  three  decades  of  experience  with  nuclear  pow- 
er, the  radioactive  waste  disposal  problem  has  yet 
to  be  resolved.  Plant  decommissioning  costs  and 
problems  are  not  fully  known.  Nuclear  power  has 
grown  vulnerable  to  shortages,  breakdoivns,  and 
poor  productivity ;  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
reported  229  plant-months  of  delay  for  such  reasons 
at  24  reactors  in  1974.  The  amount  of  electricity 
actually  produced  has  averaged,  overall,  only  55  to 
57  percent  of  full  potential. 

The  litany  could  easily  be  made  about  any  new  tech- 
nology. Nothing  in  the  industrial  system  is  "fully 
known"  until  it  has  been  done  a  few  times.  The  "55  to 
57  percent"  figure  is  a  familiar  one,  however — it  is  the 
average  production  for  the  entire  electrical  industry, 
due  to  the  problems  of  peak-load  demands.  In  actual 
operation,  nuclear  plants  have  been  slightly  more  re- 
liable than  fossil-fuel  plants. 

But  Wicker  has  a  brighter  vision: 

Solar  energy,  by  contrast,  is  available  everywhere, 
has  no  public  opposition  and  offers  no  safety  or  en- 
vironmental hazards.  It  is  highly  suitable  for  such 
low-quality  energy  demands  as  space  and  hot-water 
heating,  while  to  use  electricity  produced  by  nuclear 
fission  for  such  homely  needs  is  an  expensive  form 
of  overkill. 

Solar  energy,  of  course,  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  a  reality  as  yet.  A  small-scale  solar  electrical 
station  would  be  enough  to  scare  the  wits  out  of  any 
environmentalist  (one  square  mile  of  collectors  for  a 
town  of  30,000  people  with  little  hope  for  reducing 
its  size  through  technological  improvements).  In  any 
case,  if  all  the  country's  heat  and  hot  water  were  pro- 
duced from  solar  energy,  the  demand  for  electricity- 
would  decrease  by  less  than  5  percent. 

But  the  message  here  is  clear,  and  it  should  not  be 
obscured  by  the  facts.  Nuclear  energy  is  "hard"  and 
"dirty"  and  involves  nasty  realities  of  life.  Solar  en- 
ergy, on  the  other  hand,  is  "soft"  and  "clean."  It  is 
most  notable  for  the  lack  of  effort  it  promises.  The  fu- 
ture will  hold  no  more  grubby  realities  such  as  digging 
coal  out  of  the  ground  or  drilling:  for  oil — no  more 


handling  of  dangerous  materials.  There  will  be  noth- 
ing to  do  but  sit  back  and  watch  the  windmills  revolve 
and  the  sun  shine.  The  correct  word  for  the  environ- 
mental vision  is  not  clean  or  soft.  It  is  genteel. 

It  is  also  a  vision  that  will  call  us  to  disaster. 

Yeblen's  great  fear  was  that,  as  innovation  fell  be- 
hind under  the  retarding  influence  of  the  leisure  class, 
society  would  split  into  two  extremes — the  permanent- 
ly wealthy  and  the  permanently  poor.  Each  would  be 
even  more  resistant  to  change  for  its  own  reasons: 

The  abjectly  poor,  and  all  those  persons  whose 
energies  are  entirely  absorbed  by  the  struggle  for 
daily  sustenance,  are  conservative  because  they  can- 
not afford  the  effort  of  taking  thought  for  the  day 
after  tomorrow ;  just  as  the  highly  prosperous  are 
conservative  because  they  have  small  occasion  to  be 
discontented  with  the  situation  as  it  stands  today. 

Veblen  predicted  that  this  polarization  in  society 
would  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  entrepreneurial  classes, 
which  operate  under  what  he  called  "the  instinct  of 
workmanship."  The  result  would  be  permanent  stag- 
nation. 


The  limits  to  "no-growth' 


here  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  our  response 


Tto  the  present  industrial  crisis  is 
mutated  by  the  leisure  class  man 
the  banner  of  "environmentalism.' 
to  say  that  we  do  not  face  enormous  and 
vironmental  problems  and  that  there  are  n< 
numbers  of  people  who  are  dedicated  to  tr> 
them.  My  quarrel  is  with  the  political  "< 


be 


g  for 
uncle 


'ritical  en- 


mormous 


ironmen- 
le  alternatives  but  pro- 
slaying  or  abandoning 
chnology  and  '"waiting 
"attractive."  and  "just 


the 


I  be  perfectly 
regardless  of 
as  Veblen  notes,  "at 
privileged  position, 


talism    that  offers  no  reason; 
poses  solutions  which  entail 
present,  feasible,  and  proven 
for"  solutions  that  are  "soft.' 
on  the  horizon." 

The  leisure-class  environme 
content  to  leave  things  the  vva 
the  economic  consequences,  si 
any  given  time  this  class  is 

and  any  departure  from  the  existing  order  may  be  ex 
pected  to  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  class  rather  than 
the  reverse.  The  attitude  of  the  class  [is]  to  leave  well 
enough  alone." 

The  fundamental  environmentalist  assumption  is  that 
we  can  "stop  growth."  at  least  until  the  "right"  solu- 
tion to  our  technological  problems  comes  along.  This 
is  foolishness.  "Stopping  growth"  simply  means  falling 
behind,  with  all  the  economic  consequences.  It  is  only 
the  accumulation  of  social  wealth  from  previously  suc- 
cessful technologies  that  makes  it  possible  to  introduce 
new  technologies.  The  people  of  New  York  City  will 
find  this  out  when  they  realize  that  they  cannot  easily  | 
turn  the  clock  back  and  adopt  pumped-storage  tech- 
nology. In  the  1960s  the  plant  could  have  offered  enor- 
mous savings.  Now  it  would  cost  SI  billion:  the  people 
of  New  York  City  can  hardly  afford  it." 

The  great  misconception  about  "stopping  growth." 
is  the  assumption  that  things  will  stay  pretty  much  as 
they  are.  They  will  not.  The  stagnation  of  the  indus- 
trial system  will  not  keep  the  numbers  of  the  poor  from 


growing.  On  the  contrary,  the  universal  historical  ex- 
perience has  been  that  people  do  not  limit  familv  size 
until  they  have  achieved  a  measure  of  social  security. 
The  only  way  this  can  be  achieved  is  by  the  continu- 
ing expansion  of  the  industrial  system.  "No  progress" 
doesn't  mean  "no  growth,"  and  those  countries,  such 
as  China  and  India,  that  have  spent  the  longest  periods 
of  their  history  struggling  under  the  changeless  mores 
of  an  entrenched  leisure  class  are  hardly  noted  for 
their  achievements  in  population  control. 

The  great  appeal  environmental  solutions  offer  is 
that  they  can  be  worn  like  a  badge  of  success.  To  say 
that  one  is  an  "environmentalist,"  or  that  one  favors 
"no-growth."  is  to  sav  that  one  has  achieved  enough 
well-being  from  the  present  system  and  that  one  is  now 
content  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is — or  even  retrogress  a 
little — because  one's  material  comfort  under  the  present 
system  has  been  more  or  less  assured. 

To  quote  Veblen: 

The  institution  of  a  leisure  class,  by  force  of  class 
interest  and  instinct,  and  by  precept  and  prescrip- 
tive example,  makes  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
existing  maladjustment  of  institutions,  and  even 
favors  a  reversion  to  a  somewhat  more  archaic 
scheme  of  life  (my  emphasis). 

Environmentalism  has  presented  itself  to  us  as  a  form 
of  "science,"  but  it  only  borrows  the  language  of  sci- 
ence to  serve  its  purposes.  It  is  not  scientific,  either  in 
its  origins  or  its  methods.  It  could  easily  turn  anti- 
scientific,  and  already  has  in  many  instances. 

^  et  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  environmental  vision 
is  winning  widespread  acceptance  and  is  having  an 
enormous  effect  on  our  economy.  The  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  the  research  arm  of  tbe  utilities  industry,  is 
now  warning  that  large  portions  of  the  country  face 
widespread  power  shortages  and  blackouts  within  the 
next  few  years  because  the  introduction  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology is  not  going  ahead  on  schedule.  Environmen- 
talists' opposition  and  regulatory  delays  have  brought 
new  construction  almost  to  a  standstill.  Power  reserves 
will  fall  below  20  percent  around  the  Great  Lakes  by 
1979.  and  in  the  Southeast  by  1981.  By  1986  reserves 
will  have  dwindled  to  1.4  percent  in  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  and  Nebraska,  to  3.2  percent  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  State,  and  to  10.1  percent  in  Illi- 
nois. Missouri,  and  Wisconsin.  The  nuclear-reactor  in- 
dustry says  it  is  already  facing  "enormous  erosion  of 
skills"  and  "technological  regression"  simply  because 
there  is  no  work  available  in  building  new  plants. 

"We're  going  to  see  a  crisis  atmosphere,"  John 
O'Learv.  deputy  secretary  of  the  new  Department  of 
Energy,  said  recently.  "By  the  mid-1980s,  we  may  have 
\<  r\  severe  economic  consequences  as  a  result  of  our 
improvident  attitudes  of  the  late  1970s." 

Yet  environmental  opposition  is  now  working  to 
hinder  not  only  nuclear-plant  construction,  but  also  off- 
shore oil  drilling,  importation  of  liquid  natural  gas, 
coal-mining,  gasification  of  coal,  hydroelectric  plants, 
and  practically  every  conceivable  form  of  producing 
energy. 

Where  is  the  power  going  to  come  from  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  next  decade  and  the  next  generation? 

The   environmentalists   say   there   are  alternative 

means  available.  .  ~-i  __□ 
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P  O  E  T  B  V 


3N  THE  32ND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BOMBING  OF  HIROSHIMA  AND  NAGASAKI 


>> 


Denise  Levertov 


V  new  bomb,  big  one,  drops 
i  long  way  beyond  tbe  fence  of  our  minds' 
iroperty.  And  they  tell  us,  ilW ith  this 
he  war  is  over." 

We  are  twenty  years  old,  thereabouts — 
ou  ?tale  uniforms 
an  fall  off  our  backs,  replaced 
y  silk  of  youth!  Relief, 
ot  awe,  gasps  from  our 
louths  and  widens 
jnorant  eyes.  We've  been  used 
y  the  daily  recitation  of  death's 
lultiplication  tables:  we  don't  notice 
le  quantum  leap:  eighty-seven  thousand 
illed  outright  by  a  single  bomb, 
fty-one  thousand  missing  or  injured. 
Ve  were  nurses,  refugees,  sailors,  soldiers, 

imiliar  with  many  guises  of  death:  war  had  ended  our  childhood. 
Ve  knew  about  craters,  torpedoes,  gas  ovens. 
his  we  ignored. 

he  rumor  was  distant  traffic.  Louder 
;re  our  heartbeats, 

summer  was  springtime: 
The  war  is  over!" 

nd  on  the  third  day  no  one 
)se  from  the  dead  at  Hiroshima, 
ad  at  Nagasaki 
le  exploit  was  repeated,  as  if 
insist  we  take  notice: 
venty-three  thousand 
lied  by  one  bomb, 

iventy-four  thousand  injured  or  missing, 
amiliar  simple-arithmetic  of 
ortal  flesh  did  not  serve, 

yet  I  cannot  remember, 
id  Sid,  Ruth,  Betty,  Matthew,  Virginia 
innot  remember  August  sixth  or 
ugust  ninth,  nineteen- 
•rty-five.  The  war  was  over  was  all  we  knew 
id  a  vague  wonder,  what  next?  W  hat  will  ordinary 
■e  be  like,  now  ordinary  life  as  we  know  it 
\ gone? 


But  the  shadow, 

the  human  shadowgraph  sinking  itself 
indelibly  upon  stone  at  Hiroshima 
as  a  man,  woman  or  child  w  as  consumed 
in  unearthly  fire — 

that  shadow 
already  had  been  for  three  days 
imprinted  upon  our  lives. 
Three  decades  now  we  have  lived 
with  its  fingers  outstretched  in  horror  clinging 
to  our  future,  our  children's  future, 
into  history  or  the  void. 
The  shadow's  voice 
cries  out  to  us  to  cry  out. 
Its  nails  dig 

into  our  souls 

to  wake  them: 

"Something,"  it  ceaselessly 
repeats,  its  silence 
a  whisper,  its  whisper 
a  shriek, 

while  "the  radiant  gist" 
is  lost,  and  the  moral  labyrinths  of 
humankind  convulse  as  if  made 
of  snakes  clustered  and  intertw  ined  and  stirring 
from  long  sleep — 
"...  something  can  yet 
be  salvaged  upon  the  earth: 
try,  try  to  survive, 
try  to  redeem 
the  human  vision 
from  cesspits  where  human  hands 
have  thrown  it,  as  I  was  thrown 
from  life  into  shadow.  ..." 
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MIRAGES 

by  Annie  Dillard 

A 

J.  JLll  summer  long  mirages  appear  over  Puget  Sound,  mirages  ap- 
pear and  vanish.  While  they  last  they  mince  and  maul  the  islands  and  wa- 
ters, and  put  us  in  thrall  to  our  senses. 

It  is  as  though  summer  itself  were  a  mirage,  a  passive  dream  of  pleasure, 
itself  untrue.  For  in  winter  the  beaches  lie  empty;  the  gulls  languish;  the  air 
is  a  reasonable  stuff,  chilled  and  lidded  by  clouds.  We  light  the  lamps  ear- 
ly; we  fasten  the  doors.  We  live  in  the  mind.  No  one  is  about.  We  can  see 
only  a  single  human  light;  it  burns  near  the  shore  of  Saturna,  the  Canadian 
island  across  Haro  Strait,  seventeen  nautical  miles  away.  The  water  every- 
where is  vacant;  the  tankers  alone  still  pass,  their  low  diesel  vibrations  and 
their  powerful  wakes  adding  to  the  wind's  whine  and  waves  only  a  moment's 
more  commotion;  then  they  are  gone.  There  is  nobody,  nothing.  If  you  see 
a  boat  on  the  water,  you  grab  binoculars. 

But  in  summer  everything  fills.  The  day  itself  widens  and  stretches  al- 
most around  the  clock;  you  want  to  run  all  night.  Summer  people  move  into 
the  houses  that  had  stood  empty,  unseen,  and  unconsidered  all  winter.  The 
gulls  scream  all  day  and  smash  cockles;  by  August  they're  bringing  the  kids. 
Volleyball  games  begin  on  the  sand  flat;  someone  fires  up  the  sauna;  in  the 
long  dusk  a  half-dozen  beach  fires  people  the  shore.  The  bay  fills  with 
moored  boats  and  the  waters  beyond  fill  with  pleasure  craft,  hundreds  of 
cruisers  and  sailboats  and  speedboats.  The  wind  dies  and  stays  dead;  and 
these  fierce  waters,  which  feel  in  winter  the  strongest  windstorms  in  the 
country,  become  suddenly  a  resort  lake,  some  tame  dammed  reservoir,  the 
playing  fields  of  any  man  jack  with  a  motor  and  a  hull.  Surely  this  is  mirage. 
The  heat's  on,  and  the  light's  on,  and  someone  is  pouring  drinks.  We  dip 
freshly  dug  clams  in  hot  butter;  we  grill  oysters  over  driftwood  on  the  beach. 
We  play  catch  or  sail  a  dinghy  or  holler;  we  have  sand  in  our  hair,  calluses 
on  our  feet,  hot  brown  skin  on  our  arms.  This  is  the  life  of  the  senses,  the 
life  of  pleasures.  It  is  mirage  on  the  half  shell;  it  vanishes  like  any  fun,  and 
the  empty  winds  resume. 


o  much  for  the  moral.  The  story  is  even  simpler,  a  matter  of  gross 
physics  and  the  senses.  It  is  just  that  mirages  abound  here.  When  winter's 
cloud  cover  vanishes,  the  naked  planet  lies  exposed  to  marvels.  The  heated 
summer  air,  ground  under  cold  northern  air,  becomes  lenticular,  shaped 
like  a  lens  or  a  lentil:  when  the  very  air  is  a  lens,  how  the  mind  ignites! 
We  live  among  high  heaps  of  mirages,  among  pickets  and  pilings  and  stacks 
of  waving  light.  We  live  in  a  hall  of  mirrors  rimmed  by  a  horizon  holey 
and  warped.  Even  now  as  I  write  the  far  shores  of  Saturna  Island  are  start- 
ing to  yawn  and  pull  from  the  water;  what  had  been  a  beach  has  become 
a  high  cliff.  I  wonder:  are  the  people  still  there,  the  people  whose  lamps  we 
could  see  in  the  winter?  Have  they  been  stretched  too?  Are  they  teetering 
now  in  their  garden  like  giraffes,  unable  to  reach  the  ground  and  tend  to 
their  peas? 

Few  others  see  the  mirages.  I  never  saw  them  until  an  article  in  Scientific 
American  alerted  me.  Mirages — like  anything  unusual — are  hard  to  see.  The 
mind  expects  the  usual.  If  a  tanker  appears  to  be  plying  ten  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  mind  will  pour  in  enough  water  to  float  the  tanker 
Annie  Dillard  is  the  author  of  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  and  Holy  the  Finn  (  Harper  &  Row). 
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properly,  and  deceive  the  eyes,  and  hush  them  with  their  Chicken  Little 
message  for  the  brain.  Brain  never  knows.  "What  mirages?"  everyone  says. 

There  are  two  other  unexpected  things  about  mirages,  both  of  which,  in- 
cidentally, are  true  of  rainbows  as  well.  One  is  that  they  photograph  very 
well:  the  Scientific  American  article  included  a  print  which  showed  people 
walking  about  in  the  middle  of  a  sailing  fleet.  The  other  is  that  enlarging 
lenses — telescopes,  telephoto  lenses,  binoculars — far  from  betraying  the  shab- 
biness  of  the  illusions,  instead  confirm  and  clarify  them.  I  always  look  at 
mirages  through  binoculars;  the  binoculars'  magnification  adds  both  detail 
and  substance  to  the  vision.  Great  shimmering  patches  of  color  appear  over 
the  water,  expanding  and  contracting  in  slats  like  Venetian  blinds.  The  elon- 
gate cliffs  of  Saturna  Island,  rearing  enormously  from  the  shore  where  no 
cliffs  have  ever  been — these  high  palisades  have  a  certain  translucent,  faked 
look  to  the  naked  eye,  as  if  their  matter,  being  so  pulled,  had  stretched 
thin;  but  through  binoculars  they  are  as  opaque  as  other  cliffs,  cliffy,  solid, 
true  headlands,  and  doubly  mysterious. 


A.  esterday  I  STOOD  on  the  beach  and  watched  two  light  shows  at 
once.  It  was  fair  and  calm  and  hot;  I  faced  a  string  of  islands  to  the  west. 
To  the  south  I  saw,  spanning  a  wide  channel  between  islands,  a  long  cre- 
scendo-shaped warp  into  which  innocent  little  sailboats  would  wander  and 
be  wholly  transformed  into  things  glorious.  Before  my  eyes  a  twenty-foot 
sloop  expanded.  Its  mast  grew  like  a  beanstalk,  its  sails  rose  up  like  water- 
spouts. Soon  the  reckless  boat,  running  down  the  light  air  and  down  the 
warp's  widening  crescendo,  was  flying  a  150-foot  spinnaker!  There  was  a 
fleet  of  such  boats  in  the  sound.  They  were  gigantic,  top-heavy  dream-sailers, 
mythic  big  ships  sailing  solar  wind  and  stringing  their  dwarfed  hulls  after 
them  like  sea  anchors.  Now  there,  into  the  crescendo,  went  a  white  cabin 
cruiser  sport-fishing  for  salmon;  and  here,  at  the  other  end,  emerged  a  wed- 
ding cake,  a  wedding  cake  leaving  a  wake  and  steered  by  God  knows  what 
elongate  gibbon  of  a  vacationer  at  the  wheel. 

While  these  boats  to  the  south  were  erupting  transfigured  over  calm  wa- 
ter, to  the  north  the  water  itself  was  erupting  and  bending  into  hills  and 
valleys.  The  water  itself,  I  say,  had  grown  absurd,  sloping  this  way  and  that 
in  long  parallel  ridges  like  those  of  a  washboard.  There  were  no  waves;  in- 
stead the  water  itself  lay  smooth  and  rucked  as  Appalachians,  as  enormous 
stairways,  pleated  into  long  lines  of  sixty-foot  ridges  and  valleys.  In  this 
mess  of  slopes  a  host  of  white  cabin  cruisers  was  struggling  uphill  and  down. 
The  boats  crawled  up  and  over  the  pitches  like  tanks  over  earthworks  and 
trenches.  Their  bows  poured  down  the  sixty-foot  tilts  and  vanished  into  the 
valleys;  or  their  bows  aimed  at  heaven,  their  hulls  churning  directly  up 
ridges  so  steep  I  thought  they  would  all  flip  backward  like  so  many  unicy- 
cles.  It  was  flat  calm.  Only  that  one  patch  of  water  was  beserk,  as  if  it  had 
wearied  of  the  monotony  of  being  a  seascape  year  after  year  and  was  now 
seeking  coarsely  to  emulate  the  ranged  bumps  of  land. 

Then  the  show  pulled  out.  In  the  south  the  giant  sails  and  the  wedding- 
cake  cruisers  emerged  from  the  dazzle  suddenly  ordinary  in  proportion  and 
humble.  Nevertheless,  from  their  masts  and  over  their  cabins  still  hung  some 
remembered  radiance,  some  light-shot  tatters  of  their  recent  glory.  They  con- 
tinued across  the  horizon  as  creatures  who  had  been  touched,  like  the  strag- 
gling and  shining  caravans  of  the  wilderness  generation  as  it  quit  Sinai.  And 
in  the  north  the  little  cruisers  I'd  watched  had  steered  from  the  canyons 
and  found  regular  waters,  which  looked  mighty  dull.  Other  boats  still  haz- 
arded into  the  ridges,  but  the  heights  were  no  longer  so  fearsome;  grad- 
ually, over  the  space  of  an  hour,  the  mountains  sank  back  to  the  water,  and 
the  water  closed  over  them  in  the  way  that  water  has  always  closed  over 
everything,  in  literature  and  in  fact;  as  if  they  had  never  been.  □ 


IN    OUR  TIME 


Nine  Danger  Signs  for  Wives 

If  your  husband:  ( 1 )  is  between  thirty-eight  and  fifty-four  years  old; 
(2)  launches  into  an  intense  program  of  exercise;  (3)  starts  losing 
weight  and  getting  thin,  whether  through  exercise  or  any  other  method; 
( 4 )  begins  using  ever  more  ingenious  and  desperate  means  of 
covering  his  bald  swath  and  goes  to  a  hair  stylist  to  have  the  results 
teased  and  fluffed  for  $17.50;  (5)  lets  his  moustache  curl  down  at  the  ends 
(the  so-called  Zapata  Look);  (6)  gives  up  his  eyeglasses  for  soft 
contact  lenses;  (7)  develops  some  completely  new  reading  interest, 
such  as  art  history,  astrology,  assertive  therapy,  Eastern  philosophy, 
ecology,  or  the  novels  of  Tom  Robbins  (Even  Cowgirls  Get  the  Blues); 
I  8)  starts  leafing  through  your  copies  of  Vogue,  lingering  over  the  ads; 
I  9  )  begins  having  dreadful  luck  trying  to  catch  the  last  flight  back 
home  from  his  business  trips  (airport  fogged  in,  taxi  had  a  flat  tire, 
last-minute  after-dinner  meeting  called,  got  all  the  way  to  the  airport  only 

>ver  that  the  leather  holder  with  all  the  credit  cards  was  in  the 
pocket  of  the  bathrobe  which  was  overlooked  and  left  on  the  back  of 
the  bathroom  door  in  the  hotel  room,  and  so  on  I  — 

then:  |  any  of  the  above  I  he  is  fantasizing  about  a  New  Cookie; 
(any  two  of  the  above)  he  is  looking  for  a  New  Cookie;  (any  three  of 
the  above  or  number  seven  or  number  nine  by  itself  )  he  has  found  her; 
(any  four  of  the  above)  she  has  sunk  the  hooks  in:  (any  five  or  more 
of  the  above)  he  will  have  already  started  wrapping  his  eyebrows  around 
his  nose  and  trying  to  involve  you  in  conversation  about  "our  relationship." 


THE  PROFIT  MOTIVE 
BUILT  THIS  BUILDING.  IT 
ALSO  BURNED  IT  DOWN. 

Arson  is  our  fastest  growing  crime.  Its  most  significant  motivation: 
the  dollar,  of  course. 

From  people  looking  for  insurance  to  bail  them  out  from  finan- 
cial difficulties  to  arson  rings 
that  peddle  their  services  to 
businessmen. 

The  alarming  thing 
is  that  the  conviction  rate 
for  these  crimes  is  abysmally 
low.  (They  destrov  the 
evidence  along  with  the 
building,  according  to  one 
arson  detective.) 

Recently,  an  aroused 
insurance  industry  took  a 
very  important  step  to  try  to 
improve  the  poor  convic- 
tion rate. 

It  started  some- 
thing called  the  Property 
Insurance  Loss  Register.  It's  a 
computerized  file  which  can 
instantly  cross-check  policy- 
holders and  claimants. 

Without  going 

into  the  mechanics,  we  can  tell  you  that  it  will  make  it  infinitely  harder 
for  a  potential  arsonist  to  collect  on  the  same  property  from  more  than 
one  insurance  company,  set  up  phony  ownerships,  falsify  claims,  or,  if  he's 
been  successful  at  arson  before,  get  away  with  it  again. 

It's  one  more  effort  to  control  insurance  costs.  If  we're  successful, 
you'll  save  the  money  that  has  been  profiting  the  arsonists. 

We'd  like  to  know  what  you  think,  just  write  our  Office  ot 
Consumer  Information,  One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 
Or  dial,  toll-free,  800-243-0191.  In  Connecticut, 
call  collect,  277-6565. 


T 


THE  TRAVELERS 

Raising  our  voice,  not  just  our  rates. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company.  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company,  and  ^filiated  Companies,  Hartford,  Conn  06115. 


SUCCURRERE  VITAE 


Waiting  for  your  number  to  be  called 


by  Joel  Agee 


Joel  Agee  is  at  work  on 
a  reminiscence  of  his 
boyhood  in  East  Ger- 
many. 


I HAD  imagined  the  medical  examiner's  of- 
fice to  be  a  long  dark  hall  smelling  of  dust 
and  freshly  cut  pinewood  and  embalming 
fluid  (presumably  musklike),  with  two 
long  rows  of  corpses  laid  out  on  cots  and  cov- 
ered with  sheets,  and  an  old  man  searching  for 
my  brother  among  them,  like  a  mail  clerk 
searching  for  the  poste  restante.  That  fantasy 
began  to  evaporate  when  I  set  foot  on  the 
broad  expanse  of  steps  extended  to  the  be- 
reaved with  exactly  the  same  air  of  granite 
potency  and  solemn  condescension  one  would 
expect  iroin  a  bank,  courthouse,  or  embassy. 

The  wall  directly  facing  me  as  I  stepped 
in — a  marble  wall  of  imposing  height  and 


breadth — bore  a  lengthy  legend  graven  in  mag 
isterial  capitals  for  the  consolation  of  thos< 
who  understand  Latin.  A  tall  flag  hung  before 
it,  set  at  half-mast.  A  group  of  well-dressec 
men  and  women  with  grave  and  furrowec 
faces  stood  near  the  entrance,  talking  quietly 
A  uniformed  guard  directed  me  past  then 
to  an  office  ( normally  proportioned )  where 
after  a  lengthy  demonstration  of  officious  in 
difference  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  four 
a  balding  black  man  read  off  to  me,  in  B 
dry  voice,  a  list  of  questions  concerning  th< 
name,  age,  and  sex  of  the  deceased,  his  occu 
pation  and  place  of  work,  my  relationship  t( 
him,  and  the  cause,  circumstances,  date,  ant 


pproximate  time  of  his  death.  The  man  didn't 
at  an  eyelash  at  my  answers.  He  must  have 
een  used  to  hearing  about  suicides.  He  typed 
ut  the  data  on  a  printed  form,  separated  the 
jveral  carbon  copies,  and  handed  me  a  small 
lue  card  with  a  penciled  number  on  it. 
"Take  a  seat  and  wait  till  your  number  is 
died." 

I  was  too  restless  to  sit.  I  paced  back  and 
•rtli  in  the  foyer.  I  tried  not  to  think  about 
tefan.  I  didn't  want  to  cry  there. 

I  stopped  pacing  and  stood  still  for  a  while, 
ying  in  vain  to  decipher  the  Latin  inscription, 
he  last  words,  "succurrere  vitae,"  seemed 
i  connote  something  like  "Life  goes  on" — or 
id  it  something  to  do  with  succor?  The  flag, 
realized  then,  was  set  at  half-mast  not  to  sa- 
te the  as  yet  unidentified  citizens  that  were 
ored  in  the  medical  examiner's  office,  but  to 
mor  Harry  Truman,  who  had  recently  died. 

An  abundance  of  marble  had  been  lavished 

I  walls,  pillars,  steps,  and  even  furnished  the 
ame  for  an  indoor  garden.  I  have  never  seen 
ch  rank  and  ecstatic  vitality  displayed  by  a 
inch  of  plants,  not  in  any  greenhouse  or 
rest:  here  was  a  fugue  of  squat  swollen  stems 
dding  aloft  thick  fountains  of  lush  broad 
aves,  and  two  flowers,  enormous,  pink,  open- 
g  their  hearts  to  the  slanting  sunlight  that 

II  through  the  window.  You  couldn't  help  ad- 
iring  them  again  and  again  as  you  waited 
iur  turn.  The  eye  would  scan  the  marble  pat- 
rns  for  something  interesting  to  fasten  on, 
ush  shyly  past  the  troubled  faces  of  the  other 
sitors,  and  come  to  rest  on  the  plants. 
Those  well-to-do  people,  for  example,  one 
whom  was  rather  loudly  praising  the  exqui- 
e  cleanness  of  Switzerland,  where  nearly 
eryone  wears  ties,  and  where  even  the  young 
ople  never  wear  dungarees,  and  graffiti  are 
nply  unheard  of — they,  too,  took  refuge  in 
olonged  botanical  inspections. 

But  no  one  discussed  the  plants  or  com- 
mted  on  them,  so  far  as  I  could  tell;  maybe 
cause  they  proclaimed  too  loudly  their  own 
umphant  existence.  Why  were  they  here? 
hoever  planted  them  must  have  had  in  mind 
me  tactful  consolation  akin  to  the  written 
e  on  the  wall.  But  these  plants  were  ob- 
mely  alive;  they  could  only  remind  you,  in 
rather  blatant  way,  of  the  deadness  of  the 
ad  one  you  had  come  to  identify. 


r  ambled  BACK  near  the  office  where  I  had 
been  interviewed,  and  from  where  I  as- 
sumed my  number  would  soon  be  called. 
^  The  door  was  open,  so  I  could  observe  two 
(erly,  very  genteel  Chinese  men  requesting 
th  great  courtesy  of  one  of  the  clerks  that 


lid- 


he  expedite  matters  somehow,  for  they  had 
come  in  from  Washington  and  had  a  plane  to 
catch.  The  clerk  said:  "You  will  have  to  wait 
till  your  number  is  called.  There  are  other 
people  waiting  in  line  before  you."  The  Chinese 
gentlemen  each  made  a  little  bow  of  polite 
resignation  and  rejoined  their  wives,  who  had 
been  sitting  stiffly  poised  with  downcast  eyes 
throughout  their  husbands'  efforts,  holding 
their  pocketbooks  on  their  laps.  The  clerk, 
noticing  the  ticket  in  my  hand,  and  assuming 
I  too  had  approached  his  office  in  order  to 
register  my  impatience,  waved  me  away,  and 
reiterated  his  formula:  "Please  take  a  seat  and 
wait  till  your  number  is  called."  This  time  I 
did  as  I  was  told. 

No  sooner  had  I  sat  down  than  I  became  an 
object  of  critical  scrutiny  for  five  young  people 
— two  men  and  three  women — directly  facing 
me  from  the  couch  opposite  mine  ( the  Chinese 
were  sitting  on  a  couch  by  themselves).  I  as- 
sumed they  were  Puerto  Ricans,  though  they 
could  have  belonged  to  any  Hispanic  nation- 
ality; and  they  just  as  automatically  (and  er- 
roneously) took  for  granted  that  I  spoke  no 
Spanish,  and  proceeded  to  milk  my  appearance 
for  all  it  could  offer  them  in  the  way  of  dis- 
traction. One  of  the  men  in  particular,  a  burly 
guy  with  a  Playboy  pin  in  his  lapel,  scanned 
me  with  hostile  admiration  from  head  to  toe, 
and  started  commenting,  rather  fatuously  but 
not  without  wit,  on  my  hippieness,  begin- 
ning with  remarks  about  my  womanish  and 
no  doubt  unwashed  hair,  the  button  missing 
on  my  coat,  my  worn  heels  and  unpclished 
shoes,  moving  on  to  a  Reader's  Digest-like 
sermon  on  the  moral  decay,  the  blurring  of 
sexual  distinctions,  the  erosion  of  authority 
in  the  United  States,  and  returning  to  the  con- 
crete with  a  comparison  of  my  hair  to  that  of 
a  dog  they  all  knew.  Most  of  the  others  I  in- 
cluding myself  )  seemed  to  welcome  the  enter- 
tainment, but  were  too  sad  to  reward  the  man's 
efforts  with  more  than  occasional  and  quickly 
fading  smiles;  the  second  man,  who  was  mostly 
staring  at  the  floor,  just  nodded  from  time  to 
time  to  show  that  he  was  listening;  and  I  of 
course  kept  a  straight  face.  I  wasn't  angry. 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  a  man's 
voice  could  be  heard  scolding  in  the  office: 
'  Maybe  it's  a  waste  of  time  to  tell  you  guys 
you  oughta  be  shameda  yourselves.  But  at  least 
have  a  heart,  you  know  what  I  mean?  Even  if 
you  have  no  shame,  at  least  have  a  heart." 
Then  someone  shut  the  door. 

Looking  at  one  of  the  Spanish  women — the 
one  who  did  not  have  a  man  sitting  next  to 
her — it  suddenly  struck  me  that  she  might  have 
lost  her  lover.  Her  eyes  were  puffed,  her  face 
drawn  and  exhausted. 


'The  plants  were 
obscenely 
alive;  they 
could  only  re- 
mind you,  in  a 
rather  blatant 
way,  of  the 
deadness  of  the 
dead  one  you 
had  come  to 
identify." 
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Joel  Agee 


SUCCURRERE 
VITAE 


The  office  door  flew  open,  and  a  slight,  short, 
very  pale  young  man  with  spectacles  stepped 
out  holding  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
called  out  a  number— not  mine.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  group  rose  to  their  feet  and  were  led 
at  a  brisk  pace  through  a  door  with  a  black  2 
above  it.  They  returned  almost  instantly,  the 
three  women  crying  and  sobbing  hysterically, 
one  of  the  men  nervously  fumbling  for  a  ciga- 
rette, the  other  (who  had  done  the  talking 
before  I  determinedly  stoic.  The  women  col- 
lapsed back  onto  their  seats,  violently  shaken 
by  sobs.  The  man  with  the  cigarette  numbly 
struck  a  match  four,  five  times  without  light- 
ing it.  The  stoic,  looking  less  stoical  now.  put 
his  fingertips  to  his  eyes  and  shook  his  head. 
The  women  held  hands  and  embraced,  still 
crying  pitifully.  The  man  with  the  cigarette 
stood  up,  grabbed  his  coat,  and  said:  "Vamo- 
nosV:  and  then  the  others  also  gathered  their 
coats  and  umbrellas  and  pocketbooks  and 
walked  past  me  up  the  stairs  to  the  foyer  and 
out  onto  the  street.  I  avoided  their  faces  as 
they  passed. 


FOR  A  while  I  watched  the  young  clerk 
walk  in  and  out  of  the  office  and  Room 
2,  rattling  pieces  of  paper  in  his  hand: 
and  when  that  got  tedious,  I  studied 
the  pictures  on  the  walls — discreetly  tinted 
prints  depicting  the  flowers,  roots,  and  fruit  of 
various  plant  species.  I  thought  of  praying  for 
Stefan,  but  that  seemed  artificial. 

A  member  of  the  elegant  English-speaking 
group,  a  powerfully  built  middle-aged  man  in 
a  sharkskin  suit,  came  down  the  steps  from 
the  foyer  and  strode  past  me  jauntily  on  soft 
crepe  soles,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  the  other 
dangling  by  his  side  with  exaggerated  noncha- 
lance. "Excuse  me,"  he  said  to  the  clerk,  "why 
is  there  such  a  delay?  We've  been  here  for 
forty-five  minutes!  What's  taking  so  long?" 
His  voice  was  demanding  and  authoritative. 
The  clerk  curtly  explained  that  the  body  had 
to  be  sewn  up — accompanying  his  words  with 
a  graphic  sewing  gesture  (no  fine  embroidery 
stitch,  this  sewing:  more  like  mending  a  sail). 
The  older  man  stood  still  for  a  moment,  then 
turned  around  and  walked  past  me  again.  All 
the  color  had  left  his  face.  His  mouth  was  open. 
I  felt  a  surge  of  pity,  but  fought  back  the  tears. 

Eventually  the  clerk  concluded  his  business 
in  Room  2.  vanished  into  the  office  for  a  while, 
reemerged.  and  cheerfully  called  out  another 
number.  The  Chinese  were  next  in  turn.  Thev 
followed  the  clerk  through  a  door  that  had  lo-t 
its  number — presumably  a  1.  The  husbands 
stepped  aside  to  let  the  women  enter  first. 
Room  number  one  turned  out  to  be  a  corridor 


that  led  downstairs  at  about  a  thirty-degree 
angle.  The  clerk  pushed  the  door  shut  behind 
him  with  a  slight  bang.  I  could  hear  footsteps 
receding  with  an  increasingly  faint  and  hollow 
sound,  until  there  was  silence.  Minutes  passed, 
The  hollow  shuffling  sounds  resumed,  an<3 
grew  louder.  The  door  opened.  One  of  the 
women  was  tottering  and  soundlesslv  crying 
Her  companions  supported  her  on  either  side 
The  clerk  escorted  them  to  a  couch  with  hast) 
efficiency.  The  woman  sat  down  and  daubec 
her  lower  lids  with  a  little  handkerchief,  very 
delicately.  She  sniffed.  Her  husband  bent  over 
placed  a  palm  upon  her  hand  and  murmured  £ 
few  words.  Then  he  retreated  to  make  roon 
for  the  other  woman,  who  sat  down  and  tool 
her  friend  s  limp  white  hand  between  he] 
palms  and  proceeded  to  mutter,  quietly,  delib 
eratelv,  and  almost  without  interruption,  di 
rectly  into  her  ear.  From  time  to  time  th< 
weeping  woman  daubed  her  lower  lids  ane 
nodded  quickly,  with  just  the  faintest  edge,  i 
seemed  to  me.  of  irritation.  The  two  men  stooc 
aside  and  conversed. 

I  was  relieved  when  they  left.  It  was  han 
not  to  cry  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  I  was  de 
termined  not  to  cry — not  to  feel,  if  that  wa 
what  it  took. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  small  clerk  breeze< 
out  of  the  office  again  and  called  another  num 
ber.  The  man  in  the  sharkskin  suit  came  dowi 
the  steps  and  was  led  through  door  numbe: 
one.  He  towered  above  the  clerk  by  a  good  tw< 
heads.  He  still  had  one  hand  in  his  pocket.  Th< 
door  snapped  shut  behind  them.  I  listened  t< 
their  footsteps  receding,  echoing  as  they  grev 
fainter,  and  eventually  vanishing  out  of  earshot 

An  intense  silence  followed:  no  sounds  fron 
the  office  either,  just  traffic  boiling  outside 
Then  I  heard — everyone  in  the  office  an< 
behind  me  in  the  foyer  must  have  heard  it  to< 
— an  uncanny  sound:  a  kind  of  cavernou 
barking:  and  then  it  seemed  to  be  a  violen 
argument  between  two  men:  but  no,  it  was  .  . 
someone  seemed  to  be  laughing  down  there 
I  felt  my  skin  crawl.  The  sound  grew  loude 
and  lost  its  eerie  echo.  Now  I  knew  what  i 
was.  The  door  opened,  the  man  with  the  shark 
skin  suit  came  out  howling  and  blubberin] 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.  The  clerl 
ushered  him  in  the  direction  of  the  steps,  wher 
his  friends  took  him  in  hand. 

I  cupped  my  hands  over  my  eyes  in  an  ei 
fort  to  reinforce  my  resolve  not  to  cry. 

There  was  a  long  pause  then,  during  whici 
I  prayed,  as  earnestly  and  believingly  as  I  ha 
when  I  was  a  little  bov  under  the  tutelage  of 
Catholic  housemaid.  I  prayed  for  Stefan,  tha 
his  -pirit  would  find  its  home  and  place  of  rest 
for  our  mother:  for  the  people  I'd  seen  crying 
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If  you  know  several  people 
who  deserve  Crown  Royal, 
they're  very  fortunate. 

So  are  you. 


m 


1 


Joel  Agee  for  au<  ,:ne  dead,  here  and  everywhere;  and  for 
the  dying,  for  the  unborn,  and  for  all  the  liv- 
ing. For  animals  too. 


CCURRERE 
VITAE 


Another  NUMBER  was  called,  still  not 
mine.  A  group  of  seven,  all  black  and 
very  poor,  to  judge  by  the  patched 
and  threadbare  clothes  they  wore, 
came  down  the  steps  and  were  led  through 
Door  1.  And  again — but  this  time  in  chorus, 
and  recognizably — their  return  was  heralded 
by  loud  lamenting  and  crying.  The  door  flew 
open,  and  a  woman  staggered  out,  moaning 
and  waving  her  arms.  A  young  man  followed, 
his  face  contorted  and  wet  with  tears,  carrying 
in  his  arms  a  young  girl,  who  was  also  crying 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  vomiting.  A 
white-haired  old  man  had  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder;  he  too  was  crying.  A 
young  woman  followed,  walking  very  upright 
and  slowly  shaking  her  head  with  an  expres- 
sion of  sickened  dismay.  And  after  a  while  the 
last  two  emerged,  an  old  woman  and  a  teen-age 
boy,  sobbing  and  supporting  one  another,  their 
heads  touching,  followed  by  the  ever-efficient 
clerk,  who  closed  the  door  behind  them  and 
directed  them  to  the  couch. 

There  they  collapsed,  embracing  and  sob- 
bing and  crying,  until  one  of  the  women  said, 
"Let's  get  outa  here,"  and  they  left. 

There  was  just  enough  time  to  dry  my  tears 
and  choke  back  the  knot  in  my  throat  before 
my  turn  came.  The  clerk  led  me  into  Room  2. 
There  was  Stefan,  lying  on  his  back  behind  a 
plate-glass  window.  His  face,  brightly  lit  by  in- 
visible floodlamps,  contrasted  sharply  with  a 
night-black  background.  There  was  a  bruise 
on  his  cheek.  No  other  damage  was  visible.  A 
brown  blanket  covered  his  body  up  to  his  chin. 
He  looked  asleep.  Austere,  serene.  All  the 
madness  had  gone  out  of  his  face. 

"That's  him,"  I  said.  The  man  made  no 
reply.  Neither  of  us  moved. 

I  felt  gathering  up  within  me,  in  a  simple, 
unquestioning  movement  of  my  deepest  mem- 
ory, all  the  confusion  of  pity  and  ill  will — or 
was  it  frustrated  love? — I  had  ever  felt  for  my 
brother,  and  cast  it  out  of  myself.  I  wished  him 
well  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

"What  happened  to  him?"  asked  the  clerk. 
"He  jumped  out  a  window." 
Then  I  turned  toward  the  door,  and  the  man 
let  me  out. 

It  was  cold  outside.  Life  did  indeed  go  on, 
that  banal  observation  was  unavoidable.  Life 
went  on  right  in  front  of  the  medical  examiner's 
office  in  complete,  if  not  blissful,  ignorance  of 
HARPER'S     death.  People  and  cars  were  rushing  in  all  di- 
DECEMBER  1977     rections.  In  a  shop  window,  Richard  Nixon 


addressed  the  nation  through  several  TV  sets. 
How  driven  and  thirsty  everyone  looked!  Ob- 
sessed with  motion!  Mad  with  purpose!  I 
wanted  to  stop  one  of  them  and  tell  him: 
"We're  all  going  to  die.  I've  just  seen  it. 
There's  a  place  right  around  the  corner.  .  .  ." 
But  who  would  want  to  hear  that?  They'd 
think  I  was  crazy. 

On  the  way  home  in  the  subway,  there  was 
some  mechanical  problem;  the  train  jerked  and 
clanked  laboriously,  stopping  and  starting  until 
it  finally  deflated  with  a  hissing  gasp  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  station.  The  loudspeakers 
ordered  all  passengers  out  onto  the  platform. 
There  I  stood  for  a  long  time  shifting  my  gaze 
from  the  tired,  morose  faces  around  me  to  the 
patterns  of  broken  tile  on  the  wall  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks,  while  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  loudspeakers,  excited  by  the  crisis,  issued 
periodic  communiques. 

A  Krishna  devotee  came  down  the  steps  and 
entered  the  crowd.  He  was  a  strapping  young 
man,  much  healthier  looking  than  most  of  his 
brethren,  and  obviously  proud  of  his  shaven 
head  and  priestly  trappings.  He  announced 
with  a  strong  pleasant  voice  that  his  Yoga 
group  was  collecting  funds  for  the  orphaned 
and  starving  children  of  Bangladesh,  and  that 
it  would  be  nice  if  everyone  contributed  some- 
thing. And  then,  seeing  me  watching  him,  he 
said,  "Hare  Krishna,"  and  I  said  hello. 

On  a  sudden  impulse,  I  stepped  up  to  him. 
put  50  cents  into  the  cigar  box  he  was  holding 
in  place  of  a  begging  bowl,  and  touched  his 
arm:  "Can  you  do  me  a  favor?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"My  brother  just  committed  suicide — " 
"Oh,  that's  bad." 

"Yes,  I  know  it's  bad,  but  he  did  it,  and  I'd 
like  to  ask  you  to  pray  for  him." 

"I  don't  know,  man,  suicide  is  a  very  wrong 
thing  to  do.  You  don't  even  get  reincarnated, 
you're  like  a  ghost  from  then  on."  He  pondered 
for  a  while.  "There  is  something  you  can  do. 
though.  You  can  bring  offerings — like  food — 
to  some  priests.  Now,  I  can't  really  tell  you 
where  to  go,  because  I  don't  know  too  much 
about  these  things,  but  that's  what  you  can  do, 
and  it'll  benefit  your  brother  in  some  way.'1 
Then  he  laughed  and  shook  his  head  and  lei 
out  a  little  whistle.  "Wow — don't  you  ever  dc 
that  to  yourself." 

I  felt  very  angry  at  him.  I  wanted  to  take 
back  my  50  cents,  but  restrained  myself. 

"I  think  you're  wrong,"  I  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  don't  believe  my  brother  will  be  punished 
I  don't  think  God  punishes  us  at  all." 

"Oh,  that's  okay,"  he  said.  "Thanks  for  youi 
contribution  anyhow."  C 
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PUT  AN  AUTOMATIC 
CAMERA  IN 
A  FRIEND'S  POCKET. 


The  all-day,  year-round  gift. 
Because  these  little,  easy-to- 
use  Kodak  Trimlite  cameras 
take  big,  colorful  pictures.  Actual 
picture  size  is  3V2U  x  4V2" 


The  Kodak  Trimlite 
Instamatic""  28  camera  has  a 
sharp  f/9.5  lens,  electronic  shut- 
ter, CdS  meter  for  automatic 
exposure  control  and  a  low-light 
signal.  It  comes  in  a  complete 
gift  outfit  with  Kodak  color  film 
and  flipflash— everything  you 
need  to  take  pictures  on 
Christmas,  and  it  is  less  than 
$60. 


The  Trimlite  Instamatic®  38 
camera  has  all  the  features  of 
the  Trimlite  28  camera  plus 
focusing  for  close-ups,  a  faster 
f/8  lens  and  a  wider  electronic 
shutter  range  from  1/225  of  a 
second  to  5  seconds.  The  gift 
outfit  is  less  than  $73. 


Automatic  exposure  means  a 
better  chance  (or  better  picture: 
Here  are  some  I  took 


If  my  son  were  Santa,  he'd  give  himself  a 
Kodak  Trimlite  38  camera. 


Look  how  close  up  you  cai 
Kodak  Trimlite  38  camera. 


Kodak 


Trimlite  28  &  38 
camera  outfits 

Both  these  Kodak  cameras  are  also  available  in 
a  KODAK  Big  Rash  outfit  with  the  new 
EKTRON  II  model  A  Electronic  Flash 
Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice 


 1  

Kpdak  gifts  sky:  "Open  me first"] 

...to  save  Owist  mas  inpictures. 


Twas  the  night  after. . . 

...  and  all  through  the  house,  not  a  creature  was  stirring  except  the  two  of  you  as  you  sipped 
Amaretto  di  Saronno.  The  tmgjtnde,  beautifully  wrapped  for  the  holidays  in  the  green  velve 
box  with  roses  on  the  cover  The  gift  of  love  from  Saronno,  the  village  of  love.  Whether  you 
give  it,  or  receive  it,  Amaretto  di  Saronno  means  a  memorable  night  after 
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FLIRTING  WITH  GUILT  AND  TYRANNY 


The  current  susceptibilities  of  some  American  literary  critics 


A sense  OF  GUILT  helps  to  shape 
American  liberal  response  to 
the  world,  and  the  part  it  plays 
should  never  be  underestimat- 
ed. In  the  past  fifteen  years,  as  every- 
one remembers,  it  was  observed  to  rise 
up  a  number  of  times  from  the  recre- 
ation room  in  the  suburban  basement 
and  come  out  the  front  door  onto  the 
lawn.  There  was  guilt  about  what  was 
done  to  the  blacks;  guilt  about  what 
was  being  done  in  Vietnam;  even  guilt 
over  the  ravages  done  to  (as  we  say) 
"the  ecology."  The  real  heyday  for 
such  guilt,  came,  of  course,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  late  Sixties,  when  its  manifes- 
tations, for  a  number  of  reasons,  were 
especially  visible,  not  only  on  televi- 
sion but  sometimes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood streets.  Respectable  people  came 
out  of  their  houses,  lit  candles,  sang 
songs,  held  hands,  bled  themselves  (or 
worse) ,  wore  strange  clothing,  marched 
in  the  South,  in  the  North,  and  on  the 
capital.  There  was  hand-wringing, 
weeping,  and  outrage.  All  with  good 
reason.  Vietnam  was  being  destroyed 
for  an  outdated  lie,  its  forests  defoliat- 
ed, its  villages  burned,  its  people  slain. 
A  sense  of  injustice  raged  at  home, 
fanned  by  the  war.  Dr.  King  was  mur- 

Eric  Larsen  has  contributed  to  The  Nation, 
The  New  Republic,  Commonweal,  and  other 
publications. 


dered,  the  cities  were  on  fire.  Oil  spills 
slopped  up  and  down  the  coasts,  wreck- 
ing everything  for  corporate  profit  and 
the  tanks  of  elephantine  cars.  The 
point?  Moral  concern  and  commitment 
were  being  demonstrated,  of  course; 
but  underneath,  the  thing  that  got  the 
sleeping  liberal  conscience  moving  in 
the  first  place,  lay  a  pervasive  and  con- 
tagious sense  of  guilt.  How  terrible  we 
were  to  have  let  any  of  this  ever  hap- 
pen; how  very  bad,  how  deep-down 
evil,  how  guilty  we  were.  The  impromp- 
tu liberal  community  was  at  base  a 
community  of  awakened  guilt. 

Times  have  changed,  however,  and 
now  guilt  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  con- 
siderably (and  perhaps  deceptively) 
less  visible.  The  issues  have  changed 
too,  have  in  some  cases  quietly  gone 
away.  Race,  for  example,  has  become 
a  different,  certainly  a  more  touchy, 
complicated,  and  tricky  affair  than  it 
was  (the  radical  blacks,  wisely  enough, 
make  it  embarrassing  to  be  liberal, 
while  white  hypocrisy  is  buried  under 
the  paperwork  of  affirmative  action). 
Vietnam  is  over,  or  so  we  are  told.  As 
for  "the  ecology,"  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line is  a  fait  accompli  and  maybe  the 
caribou  will  survive.  In  any  case,  we 
enjoy  the  magisterial  services  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
in  the  state  of  Washington  you  can't 


by  Eric  Larsen 

buy  throwaway  bottles.  What  is  there 
to  feel  guilty  about? 

1 speak  lightly  not  because  guilt 
of  this  kind  is  altogether  wrong. 
The  havoc  of  the  Sixties  was  aw- 
ful, and  it  was  right  that  thinking 
people  should  have  felt  guilty  about 
much  of  it.  But  at  the  same  time  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  guilt  is 
not  one  of  our  more  reliable  emotions, 
and,  like  the  impulse  to  charity,  it  is  al- 
ways based  more  firmly  in  the  thought- 
less urgings  of  the  heart  than  in  the 
cooler  reasonings  of  the  head.  Guilt 
leads  people  in  crazy  directions.  Feel- 
ing guilty,  we  easily  make  fools  of  our- 
selves, with  open  arms  embrace  false 
premises,  happily  reach  bizarre  and 
even  foolish  conclusions.  Nothing  js 
more  pathetic,  for  example,  than  to  see 
a  genuine  hippie,  now,  still  walking 
around  the  streets,  a  moony-eyed  fossil, 
having  some  years  ago  substituted  feel- 
ing for  thought:  shame,  dismay,  self- 
loathing  transformed  into  a  perverse 
kind  of  audacious  pride,  possibly  our 
most  authentic  relic  of  the  Sixties.  It's 
hard  to  think  straight,  or  at  all,  when 
you're  in  the  grip  of  guilt. 

Given  such  observations,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  development  among 
a  number  of  our  current  literary  jour- 
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nalists  of  what  looks  to  me  like  a  new 
and  updated  variant  of  liberal  guilt, 
1970s  style.  I  find  myself  wondering 
with  some  trepidation  what  rough  beast 
might  emerge  from  this  new  manifes- 
tation of  guilt. 

Last  April,  for  example,  John  Leon- 
ard gave  us  the  first  "Literary  View" 
column  in  the  newly  face-lifted  New 
York  Times  Book  Review.  In  his  piece, 
called  "Falling  off  the  Train,"  Leonard 
gathered  himself  up  and  announced: 
"I  have  been  reading,  and  rereading, 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  no  longer 
believe  most  of  our  serious  writers, 
any  more  than  I  believe  TV  commer- 
cials. What  are  they  selling?  Blood  on 
a  crust  of  dread,  instead  of  horsemeat 
and  uncola."  Leonard,  it  appears,  has 
grown  tired  of  our  current  novelists' 
gloom  and  negativism;  he  has  grown 
tired  of  their  habit  of  writing  about 
social  and  political  ennui,  about  en- 
tropy and  suffering  and  threat,  about 
the  epistemological  vacuum.  And  he  de- 
cided, as  a  result,  to  give  us  something 
just  a  little  bit  shocking:  he  chose  to 
attack  whole  flocks  of  our  best-known 
writers  for,  of  all  things,  their  inflated 
seriousness. 

Why  can't  the  people  in  our  contem- 
porary novels  be  less  tormented  and 
alone,  less  alienated  and  cut  off;  why 
can't  they  be  more  normal?  Why,  Leon- 
ard asked  with  only  a  faint  touch  of 
drollery,  don't  they  ever  have  any 
friends?  The  answer  is  that  friends 
make  it  harder  for  these  characters  to 
cultivate  their  affected  sense  of  doomed 
ultimacy  and  empty  threat.  "Friends,  of 
course,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  abyss. 
Their  telephone  calls  interrupt  us  while 
we  are  theorizing  about  pain  and  an- 
guish, while  we  are  wrapping  our  little 
boxes  full  of  dead  mice  and  mailing 
them  to  the  world  as  though  they  were 
valentines." 

What,  I  ask  myself,  is  Leonard  real- 
ly talking  about?  Feeling  charitable,  I 
conclude  that  his  essay  is  not  merely 
the  middlebrow  trouncing  upon  the 
pretensions  of  serious  art  that  it  seems 
to  be.  "I  refuse  to  believe,"  Leonard 
writes,  "that  all  our  modern  novelists 
know  of  life  is  pratfall,  complaint,  in- 
sanity and  tough  dans.  I  think  they're 
lying."  This  is  simply  too  close  to  an 
echo  of  Spiro  Agnew  on  the  subject  of 
the  mass  media  (let's  have  more  good 
news)  to  be  taken  seriously.  Leonard's 
real  thesis  is  more  subtly  hidden  and 
much  more  fascinating.  At  bottom,  it 


is  the  thesis  of  the  educated  and  well- 
informed  liberal,  and  it  springs  forth 
from  a  certain  kind  of  guilt  and  a 
sense  of  inadequacy  that  seem  to  have 
become  remarkably  visible  of  late  in 
the  literary  press.  Based  on  a  patch- 
work of  thought,  the  argument  holds 
implicitly  that  the  brand  of  deeply  neg- 
ative high  seriousness  we  find  in  our 
art  is  essentially  a  fraud;  and  it  is  a 
fraud  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  not  earned  the  right  to  it. 

Life  in  America,  the  argument  holds, 
is  not  bad.  In  fact,  it  is  so  much  a 
blessing  as  to  have  become  an  embar- 
rassment. Not  only  are  we  hopelessly 
spoiled,  but  we  are  not,  as  so  many 
people  around  the  world  are,  being  ar- 
rested, tortured,  and  shot  merely  for 
expressing  ideas.  We  are  not  even 
threatened  with  such  things,  and  to 
write  as  if  we  so  much  as  faintly  imag- 
ined we  were — to  write  as  if  we  imag- 
ined we  were,  God  help  us,  suffering — 
is  no  more  than  a  naive  and  presump- 
tuous, not  to  mention  self-pitying  false- 
hood. 

So  much  for  the  old  stride  and  im- 
mediacy of  the  Sixties,  when  writers 
were  so  ready  to  shoot  straight  for  the 
top  of  the  absolutes,  which  were  avail- 
able in  our  own  backyards.  Leonard 
and  other  commentators  of  the  day 
seem  to  feel  now,  a  decade  later,  that 
we  live  in  a  world  removed,  cushioned, 
cut  off  from  the  significant  kind  of 
reality  that  was  then  all  but  thrown  in- 
to our  laps.  They  suggest  that  Amer- 
icans live  now,  and  how  differently, 
behind  a  kind  of  protective  wall,  pad- 
ded, muffled,  and  painted  in  eye-easing 
pastels.  To  the  conscientious  liberal, 
understandably,  this  sense  of  privileged 
cloistering  becomes  a  new  cause  for 
guilt.  Just  look  around  the  world:  we 
aren't  suffering,  they  are.  In  short, 
Leonard  tells  us,  we  protected  and  cod- 
dled Americans  simply  don't  have  the 
credentials  for  the  drama  of  nihilism  or 
tragedy;  others,  elsewhere,  do.  Speak- 
ing of  Grass,  Calvino,  and  Moravia, 
he  tells  us  snidely  that  at  least  "these 
people  have  an  excuse  for  their  tragic 
sense  of  life;  they  earned  it,  instead 
of  learning  about  it  in  school,  required 
Modernism  101:  'The  Aggressive  En- 
vironment of  Automata  and  Imperson- 
al Objects.'"  And  he  finishes  us  off: 
"We  are  counterfeiting  Kafkas,  while 
leaving  it  to  the  Russians  and  the  Lat- 
in Americans  to  write  novels  in  which 
life  really  matters." 


So  AM  I  to  AGREE  that  in  some 
important  way  Americans  are 
cut  off  from  life  itself — from  a 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  life, 
at  least,  that  "really  matters"?  Perhaps, 
to  some  extent,  that  is  true;  with  qual- 
ifications, in  fact.  I  agree.  It  doesn't 
take  much  casual  reading  in  the  recent 
literary  press,  in  any  case,  to  find  a 
good  deal  of  at  least  implicit  corrob- 
oration of  the  suggestion.  Writing  in 
The  Nation  this  spring.  Gene  Lyons 
described  the  numerous  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  presumably  lively  and  ex- 
perimental Fiction  Collective  as,  by 
and  large,  the  self-indulgent  work  of 
"academically  employed  solipsists."  A 
year  ago,  in  his  column  in  The  New 
Republic,  Roger  Rosenblatt  invoked 
the  grandeur  of  the  past  by  mention- 
ing his  "distinguished  predecessors  Ed- 
mund Wilson  and  Malcolm  Cowley," 
and  then,  returning  to  the  banalities 
of  the  present,  went  on  to  say,  "We  are 
celebrating  a  period  of  vast  and  arro- 
gant mediocrity,  in  literature  and  other 
arts — a  period  not  unlike  the  Bicenten- 
nial itself,  which  generally  has  not,  as 
many  initially  feared,  become  a  vehi- 
cle for  the  cheap  and  gaudy,  but  has 
become  something  considerably  worse: 
dead  lies  to  cover  for  a  lonely  and  fear- 
ful land."  Reviewing  Walker  Percy's 
Lancelot  in  the  New  York  Times,  John 
Gardner  saw  fit  to  call  ours  an  "age 
of  mostly  terrible  fiction"  and  to  as- 
sert that  "in  our  stupid,  whining,  self- 
pitying  modern  novels  .  .  .  people  keep 
whining  about  the  black  abyss,"  while 
what  writers  really  should  do  is  "stop 
sniveling  and  go  for  answers  or  else 
shut  up."  And,  in  a  more  gracious  echo 
of  the  same  contention,  Saul  Bellow, 
giving  his  Nobel  lecture  on  literature 
last  winter,  told  us  that  as  writers  we 
are  "on  the  periphery,"  that  we  "dc 
not . . .  represent  mankind  adequately,' 
that  we  have  drifted  so  far  astray  intc 
our  own  concerns  and  indulgent  habits 
of  thought  that  we  have  given  up  "the 
connection  of  literature  with  the  mair 
human  enterprise." 

Whether  or  not  anyone  agrees  with 
these  remarks  is  less  important  at  this 
point  than  simply  acknowledging  then 
seriousness  of  intent.  Certainly  they  art 
not  frivolous  or  casually  tendentious 
comments  (only  Gardner,  who  in  a  re 
cent  Atlantic  took  the  remarkable  lib 
erty  of  billing  himself  as  "one  of  the 
really  great  writers,"  might  be  suspected 
of  something  less  than  complete  impar 
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tialitv) .  In  general,  though,  the  remarks 
draw  attention  for  being  earnest,  sober, 
and  condemnatory.  And  their  scope  is 
sweeping.  John  Leonard  provides  a  list : 
"Cheever,  Joan  Didion,  Joseph  Heller, 
Kurt  Vonnegut,  Francine  Gray,  John 
Updike,  Renata  Adler,  Jerzy  Kosinski. 
and  so  on  and  on  and  on."  A  good  list, 
which  raises  a  good  question:  Is  any- 
one, come  to  think  of  it,  indeed  really 
prepared  to  follow  happily  along  and 
call  these  and  other  of  our  best-known 
writers  mediocre,  peripheral,  inade- 
quate, unrepresentative,  solipsistic,  stu- 
pid, terrible,  self -pitying,  whining  liars? 

This  is  an  extreme  view,  and  it 
erupts  me  to  document  my  own  re- 
sponses to  the  works  of  these  writers 
(there  is  in  them,  and  to  varying  de- 
crees, both  good  and  bad,  success  and 
failure,  promise  and  forfeit) ,  but,  strict  - 
y  speaking,  that  is  material  for  a  dif- 
erent  essay.  Here  the  subject  remains 
he  nature  of  the  other  judgments  al- 
•eady  made.  For  in  these  critics'  voices 
.  detect  nothing  less  than  a  well-devel- 
>ped  romance  with  our  own  interior- 
ly. To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  such 
i  preoccupation  with  banality  and 
hiftless  inconsequentiality  has  its  roots 
n  truth:  ours  is  a  muddled,  post-mod- 
:rn  age  of  mass  culture;  it  is  not  a 
owering  age  of  Augustus,  Elizabeth, 
>r  Shakespeare,  or  even  of  Conrad  or 
■'roust  or  Mann  or  Yeats  or  Joyce, 
iut,  going  beyond  this,  I  admit  that 

am  slightly  amazed  by  what  I  have 
ead.  Attacks  of  such  breadth  and  as- 
ertiveness  as  these  upon  the  literary 
:ulture,  after  all,  come  more  commonly 
rom  the  direction  of  social  and  politi- 
al  conservatism  than  from  the  side  of 
iberalism.  What,  then,  is  the  source  of 
uch  disenchantment  and  mortification 
—I  could  say  cultural  self-loathing — 
in  the  part  of  the  liberal  critics? 


THE  answer  to  this  question  is 
complicated,  but  at  heart  it 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
in  certain  important  ways 
nany  of  our  more  susceptible  liberal 
hinkers  are  governed  both  by  guilt 
nd  by  a  peculiarly  revealing  kind  of 
•nvy.  For  the  educated,  well-informed, 
nd  conscientiously  humane  liberal,  as 
have  suggested,  there  is  a  subtle  but 
tersuasive  (perhaps  recently  intensi- 
fied) sense  that  to  live  in  America  is  to 
ive  not  at  the  center  of  things:  our 
rorld  is  not  the  world;  our  subject  mat- 
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ter  is  not  the  subject  matter.  Certainly 
it  is  not  heroic.  Last  November,  Eliza- 
beth Hardwick  reviewed  Renata  Adler's 
Speedboat  in  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books  and  took  time  to  theorize  upon 
the  general  nature  of  our  serious  con- 
temporary fiction.  It  is  a  literature, 
she  asserted  (with  greater  interest  in 
description  than  in  denunciation),  that 
is  created  out  of  the  perceptibly  au- 
thentic fabric  of  our  lives — that  is,  out 
of  open-endedness,  banality,  and  para- 
noia, not  dignity,  stature,  and  heroism. 
"A  novel  like  Pynchon's  V,"  she  wrote, 

is  unthinkable  except  as  a  pro- 
duction of  an  American  deeply  sat- 
urated in  the  1950s  and  '60s.  It  is 
a  work  that,  in  its  peculiarly  bril- 
liant decomposition,  explodes  in  a 
time  of  seemingly  expanding  cap- 
italism. It  comes  out  of  our  world 
of  glut,  endless  consumption,  en- 
viable garbage,  and  numbing  dis- 
orienting possibility.  Life  is  not  a 
prison.  It  is  an  airplane  journey 
and  on  this  journey  the  self  is  al- 
ways disappearing,  changing  its 
name,  idly  landing  and  departing, 
spanning  the  world  in  hours. 

An  admirer  of  the  achievements  of 
Pynchon,  Renata  Adler,  Francine 
Gray,  Joseph  Heller,  and  others,  Hard- 
wick feels  nevertheless  compelled  to 
make  an  important  distinction  between 
our  own  writing  and  that  composed  un- 
der tyranny.  "The  enclosed,  static,  op- 
pressive nature  of  Soviet  society,"  she 
wrote, 

makes  it  possible  for  Solzhenitsyn 
to  write  books  that  [unlike  our  own 
"new  fiction"']  are  formally  con- 
servative and  yet  profound  and  far- 
ranging  in  their  significance.  His 
fictions  concern  nothing  less  than 
the  soul  of  Soviet  Russia  itself.  The 
cancer  ward  is  the  diseased  state, 
the  prison,  the  concentration  camps 
are  the  scenery  in  which  history, 
morality,  infamy  act  upon  imagined 
characters  realistically.  The  res- 
onances of  these  grand  works  from 
the  cage  are  far  greater  than  we 
can  produce  in  the  openness  and 
freedom  of  our  lives;  and  altogeth- 
er different. 

An  astute  and  carefully  descriptive 
critic,  Harrlwick  provides  her  readers 
with  sustained  literary  distinctions  that 
show  nicely  just  why  it  is  that  our  con- 
temporary works  look  the  way  they  do. 
These  objective  distinctions,  though, 
are  taken  up  by  others,  in  a  consider- 
ably less  careful  manner,  as  evidence 


not  only  (again)  of  inferiority  but  of 
the  actual  negligence  and  evil  that  arise 
out  of  Americans'  crippling  isolation 
from  real  life.  For  at  this  point  some- 
thing very  important  happens  in  the 
thinking  of  the  guilt-prone  liberal:  his 
romance  with  the  theme  of  inferiority 
evolves  into  nothing  less  than  an  ad- 
ditional romance  with  the  starkly  ex- 
plicit truths  that  are  tested  and  re- 
vealed only7  under  the  grimmest  of  tyr- 
annies. The  truth,  in  other  words,  of 
our  own  pampered  and  directionless 
lives  is  one  thing;  the  truth  of  life  un- 
der established  tyranny  is  another: 
and  the  latter  is  a  truth,  in  John  Leon- 
ard's phrase,  that  '"really  matters."  Be- 
tween their  own  lines,  the  liberal  critics 
begin  flirting  with  the  charms  of  tyr- 
anny. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's,  E.  L. 
Doctorow  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
those  poets  who  have  repeatedly  been 
tortured  by  the  regimes  under  which 
they  live.  He  spoke  at  length  of  the 
distinguished  exile  Reza  Baraheni.  who 
himself  underwent  arrest  and  torture  in 
his  native  Iran: 

"Azudi  has  shattered  the  mouths 
of  ticenty  poets  today,"  says  Bara- 
heni, speaking  in  a  poem  of  one  of 
the  shah's  torturers.  How  do  we, 
who  as  aestheticians  know  that  pol- 
itics makes  bad  art,  judge  a  line 
like  this?  And  which  of  our  critics 
who  believe  that  words  are  a  tap- 
estry and  of  no  value  except  in  the 
pretty  designs  they  can  make  can 
deal  for  art's  sake  with  the  embar- 
rassing, unobjectified,  uncorrelated 
bitterness  of  a  writer  whose  spine 
has  been  burned  with  an  acetylene 
torch?  What  do  our  literature 
teachers  say  who  do  not  grant  art 
a  political  character,  but  who  would 
speak  to  their  students  of  The  Hu- 
man Condition?  For  Baraheni, 
Solzhenitsyn,  and  writers  in  Chile, 
the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  South 
Korea,  it  turns  out  that  The  Hu- 
man Condition  is  first  of  all  to  be 
made  of  flesh  that  can  be  torn,  or- 
gans that  can  be  violated,  bones 
that  can  be  fractured.  In  America 
it  is  or  should  be  every  writer's 
dream  to  give  literature  back  to 
life.  The  writer-witness  has  the  cor- 
ollary problem:  how  to  communi- 
cate to  those  who  insulate  them- 
selves in  literature  the  terrible  in- 
adequacy of  aesthetic  criteria  as 
applied  to  human  suffering. 

I  tread  lightly  here,  and  with  enor- 
mous respect.  The  unspeakable  horrors 
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and  utter  degradation  of  human  tor- 
ture are  indisputable;  no  question 
rises  about  them;  the  emotional  and 
moral  outrage  called  for,  required,  by 
an  awareness  of  such  practices  is 
clear,  and  Doctorow  throughout  his 
essay  provides  eloquent  testimony  to 
this  truth.  And  yet,  risking  disrespect, 
I  admit  I  do  have  a  few  questions.  Let 
us  assume,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  that  Americans  do  indeed 
"insulate  themselves  in  literature."  Let 
us  also  assume,  for  now,  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  we  should  "give  litera- 
ture back  to  life."  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  logically  capable  of  meaning  only 
one  thing — that  we  should  give  litera- 
ture back  to  something  that  is  better, 
more  meaningful,  more  true  than  what- 
ever it  is  we  give  it  to  now.  And,  in 
the  context  of  Doctorow's  sobering  pas- 
sage, what  is  that  better,  more  true 
thing?  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  bear- 
ing of  the  standard  of  dignity  and  free- 
dom under  the  curse  of  the  world's 
most  repressive  regimes.  It  is  the  life, 
in  short,  of  imprisonment  and  torture. 

Doctorow,  for  all  the  intelligence 
and  Tightness  in  what  he  has  written, 
stands  on  the  edge  of  letting  moral 
commitment,  outrage,  and  guilt  blind 
him  to  certain  essential,  even  primi- 
tive, distinctions:  it  is  not  now,  it  nev- 
er has  been,  and  it  never  will  be — 
morally,  aesthetically,  philosophically, 
or  physically — better,  superior,  or  more 
true  to  be  tortured  than  not  to  be  tor- 
tured. Is  Baraheni  belter  for  having 
been  tortured?  Only  the  most  depraved 
romantic  puritanism  could  possibly 
assert  that.  And  surely  Doctorow  would 
not  think  so.  He  would  be  appalled  at 
my  even  suggesting  that  he  might.  Yet 
there  are  ominous  subtleties  of  premise 
in  his  essa\  (let  us  return  our  litera- 
ture to  life ) .  as  there  are  in  other  of 
the  essays  I  have  looked  at,  that  lead 
me  to  insist  on  making  this  remark — 
that  torture  is  not  better — and  on  pre- 
serving that  crude  and  i  ential  distinc- 
tion. 
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or  sometimes  it  begins  to 
seem  as  if  there  may  be  no 
easy  exit  from  the  closed  cham- 
ber of  literary-moral  concern 
created  in  the  thinking  of  certain  kinds 
of  our  critics;  they  become  trapped  in 
a  maze  of  their  own  devising.  Consider 
the  pattern.  Henry  James  wrote  about 
the  first  part  of  it:  a  vague  but  press- 


ing sense  of  inferiority,  of  being  cut 
off,  of  not  being  at  the  center  of  things. 
Add  to  this  a  vivid  awareness  of  the 
suffering  that  occurs,  in  the  name  of 
intellectual  freedom,  under  tyrannies 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  susceptible, 
insecure  liberal  consciousness,  being 
both  humane  and  well-read,  is  appalled 
at  such  suffering,  and  feels  compen- 
satory guilt  at  the  smug  ease,  corrupt- 
ing material  well-being,  and  easy,  pro- 
tected freedom  of  life  at  home.  The 
cycle  is  under  way,  and  as  the  moral 
sense  intensifies,  so  does  the  intensity 
with  which  the  liberal  thinker  criticizes 
the  superficiality  and  pampered  false- 
ness of  the  life  he  sees  around  him:  its 
complacency  and  indulgence,  its  fatuous 
professorial  theorizings  about  injus- 
tice, its  fashionable  anxiety,  in  pure 
comfort,  about  threat  and  dread.  All 
very  understandable.  Yet  from  here  it 
is  only  a  small  step  to  the  remarkable 
transference,  clearly  more  emotional 
than  intellectual,  that  allows  guilt  ac- 
tually to  turn  into  envy:  life  under  the 
tyrannies,  for  literary  purposes  at  least, 
and  very  likely  for  moral  purposes  as 
well,  actually  comes  to  be  seen  as  su- 
perior to  life  in  freedom — more  imme- 
diate and  stimulating,  more  heroic, 
more  unquestionably  and  intensely  pro- 
ductive of  real  truth. 

This  process,  if  believable  at  all,  is 
the  process  of  romance,  and,  as  ro- 
mance, it  is  both  absurd  and  danger- 
ous. Yet  it  exists,  in  black  and  white, 
and  in  the  most  astonishing  places. 
Writing  on  the  Russian  writers  of  the 
Seventies  in  a  recent  "Literary  View" 
in  the  Times  ("From  Russia  with  Her- 
oism"), Hilton  Kramer  distinguished 
our  own  writers  from  those  of  the  Rus- 
sians: "In  the  West,  the  success  of  our 
political  system,  despite  its  well-pub- 
licized troubles,  has  given  our  writers 
the  freedom  to  be  trivial,  cavalier,  and 
myopic,  even  about  the  politics  that 
guarantees  this  choice — and  this  is  a 
freedom  that  a  great  many  of  them 
have  exercised  to  the  fullest."  The  de- 
nunciatory criticism,  of  course,  is  fa- 
miliar; the  interesting  thing  is  the 
subtlety  of  tone  that  castigates  our 
writers  for  the  offense  of  being  free. 
Kramer  goes  on: 

The  cruel  and  often  murderous 
failures  of  Russian  politics,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  before  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1917,  have  con- 
sistently denied  to  Russian  writers 


any  comparable  freedom.  History 
has  condemned  them  to  an  ineluc- 
table seriousness.  This  is  a  harsh 
fate  that  few  of  us  would  freely 
choose,  but  it  is  not  without  its  re- 
wards for  a  writer  who  has  the  vi- 
sion, the  talent  and  the  moral  stam- 
ina to  embrace  it  as  a  special 
opportunity. 

I  have  added  the  emphasis  here  t 
underscore  how  incredible  a  thing  it  i 
we  are  reading.  One  word  alone  amon 
those  emphasized — "condemned" — is 
negative  one.  The  others  are  quite  th 
opposite,  are  words,  in  fact,  of 
heightened,  romantic  praise:  "inelucte 
ble  seriousness,"  "rewards,"  "vision, 
"talent,"  "moral  stamina."  And.  stanc 
ing  out  above  the  others,  "special  oj 
portunity."  For  these  last  words  ar 
the  ones,  above  all,  that  raise  the  ei 
sential  question:  Is  Hilton  Kramer,  i 
the  comfortable,  coffee-table  pages  c 
the  Sunday  Times,  actually  asking  u 
to  believe — lest  we  miss  this  salier 
point  in  the  flurry  of  high  and  empt 
rhetoric — that  to  live  under  Soviet  oj 
pression  is  indeed  in  any  way  wha 
soever  a  "special  opportunity,"  oni 
moreover,  to  be  "embraced"?  The  al 
sence  of  logic  I  will  pass  by.  As  for  th 
idea  itself,  if  it  is  not  the  product  c 
romantic  envy,  I  do  not  know  romanti 
envy. 

Kramer  plunges  on,  repeating  his  ke 
words  and  once  again  holding  up  th 
hardy,  invigorated  Russians  as  a  rea: 
suring  measure  to  our  own  diminutio 
and  degradation: 

The  miracle  of  Russian  literature 
in  this  decade  is  that  this  oppor- 
tunity continues  to  be  embraced, 
that  it  continues  to  produce  work 
on  a  scale  of  achievement  that 
dwarfs  our  own  literary  accom- 
plishment— and  this,  despite  the 
awesome  opposition  of  the  Soviet 
state,  with  its  ivell-known  instru- 
ments of  coercion  and  terror. 

More  astonishing  logic.  Has  Krame 
in  his  oddly  puritanical  zeal,  real 
chosen  to  forget  that  the  recent  Russia 
works  he  so  much  admires  were  not  a 
complished  despite  "the  awesome  oppi 
sition  of  the  Soviet  state"  but  precise! 
because  of  it?  Where,  I  ask,  would  Th 
Gulag  Archipelago  be  without  tl 
Gulag?  Or  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Iva 
Denisovitch  without  the  prison  camp 
When  admiration  for  such  works  s 
these  begins  to  blur,  through  romam 
or  moral  zeal,  and  however  faintl 
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with  any  admiration  whatsoever  for 
the  conditions  that  bred  them,  then  I, 
too,  want  to  get  off  the  train. 


WHICH  BRINGS  ME  once 
more  to  John  Leonard, 
who  asked,  in  "Falling 
off  the  Train" :  "Does  this 
mean  that  writers  need  a  dictatorship 
to  make  the  obvious  less  obscure? "The 
question  passes  its  readers  by  as  some- 
thing glibly  intelligent,  and  its  omi- 
nous confusion  returns  like  a  bad  after- 
taste only  later.  So  travels  the  devious 
voice  of  guilt.  For  the  bracing  simplic- 
itv  of  tyranny,  it  seems,  comes  to  dance 
like  a  vision  of  sugarplums  in  the  night 
minds  of  disapproving  moralists  like 
Leonard  and  Kramer.  What  noble  and 
heroic  books  we'll  write  once  some  eth- 
ical direction  and  moral  fiber  are  given 
back  to  our  lives.  Certainly  they  will  be 
superior  to  the  myopic,  maundering, 
and  pretentious  banalities  we  produce 
now  in  our  frivolous  life  as  poseurs  of 
seriousness  under  freedom.  So  bring 
on  the  thumbscrews,  prepare  the  elec- 
:rodes,  oil  the  rack.  And  while  you're 
it  it.  bring  a  pen. 

I  greet  absurdity  with  absurdity. 
That  we  are  now,  perhaps  more  than 
;ver,  in  need  of  rigorous  criticism  of 
mrselves,  as  writers,  as  a  people,  and 
is  a  nation,  may  go  without  saying. 
3ut  to  be  of  any  genuine  use  at  all, 
hat  criticism  must  be  based  on  prem- 
ses  that  are  sound  and  true,  and  it 
nust  be  pursued  with  logic  that  is  in- 
act,  not  chopped.  Romantic  fixations 
md  quixotic  pursuits  based  on  glib 
lalf-thoughts  will  not  do,  no  matter 
vhat  first  roots  they  may  have  in  a 
ense  of  moral  good.  Goodness  of  in- 
ent  carries  no  weight  in  any  court, 
ind  to  come  upon  serious  critics  dream- 
ng  of  transforming  tyranny  into  a 
ource  of  heroics  and  clarity  is  bizarre, 
ibsurd,  and,  1  dare  say,  redolent  of 
langer  as  much  as  of  folly.  I  am  re- 
ninded  of  Lagado  in  Gulliver  s  Travels, 
vhere  scholars  in  the  Academy  of 
^ojectors  work  industriously  to  trans- 
orm  cucumbers  into  sunbeams,  melted 
jjj  ce  into  gunpowder,  and  human  ex- 
rement  into  food.  These  scholars, 
iwift  makes  clear,  worked  in  the  hon- 
rable  service  of  state  policy,  in  ac- 
ordance  with  public  wish.  Let  us  hope, 
t  the  very  least,  that  our  literary  al- 
hemists  speak  only  for  themselves.  □ 


harper's/december  1977 


The  Blue  Book 
of  Words. 


*3  Z 


That's  what  it  is,  and  not 
just  for  its  bright  blue  cover. 
But  because  the  experts  have 
adopted  it  as  their  dictionary 
of  first  reference.  The  experts 
at  The  New  York  Times, 
Associated  Press,  and  United 
Press  International.  For  its  clear, 
understandable  definitions. 
The  newest  words.  Easy-to-use 
single  alphabetical  listing. 
Helpful  usage  notes, 
illustrations,  maps. 
The  blue  one.  The 
experts' dictionary.  For  you.  f(~\L  I  IMC 
Webster's  New  World  }<~ 
Dictionary,  Second  College  VvOlxLL/ 
Edition.  $10.95,  thumb-indexed.    Cleveland, oh.o 44111 


Elegant  niu.sk*. 
Surprisingly  atfbrdable. 


This  distin- 
guished piece 
furniture  houses  an 
advanced  stereo  system,  to 
deliver  music  the  way  it's  sup- 
posed to  sound:  clear,  rich,  natural. 
And  the  price  of  the  model  shown 
here  is  surprisingly  modest.  There's  a 
whole  hne  of  elegant  Zenith  consoles 
at  your  Zenith  dealer. 


The 
Dartmoor. 
ModelJ902P 
Country-style 
console  of  sim- 
ulated wood  in 
beautiful  grained 
pecan  finish. 
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IMAGES  AT  RANDOM 


by  Hugh  Kenner 


The  Random  House  Encyclopedia, 

edited  by  James  Mitchell,  Jess  Stein, 
and  others.  Random  House,  $69.95. 

THE  NEW  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  (fifteenth  edition,  vol- 
ume X,  page  401)  has  a  cap- 
tion under  a  cut  of  Jules  Verne 
that  identifies  him  as  Auriparus  jlavi- 
ceps  (in  Texas,  the  yellow-headed  tit- 
mouse), photo  courtesy  National  Au- 
dubon Society.  For  to  package  infor- 
mation is  to  court  perils.  Letterpress 
printing,  for  one  thing,  converts  ev- 
erything it  can  process,  images  and 
winged  words  alike,  into  rectangles  of 
lead  someone's  hand  can  mix  up. 

Or  someone's  eye  can  tire.  The  new- 
est Columbia  Encyclopedia  (fourth  edi- 
tion, page  1434),  in  the  course  of  up- 
dating its  entry  on  James  Joyce,  man- 
aged to  misspell  his  bibliographer's 
name  once,  the  title  of  his  last  book 
twice,  the  name  of  his  biographer  three 
times.  These  aren't  blotches  like  Simth 
for  Smith  but  errors  that  look  okay  if 
you  don't  know,  and  one-volume  works 

Hugh  Kenner,  who  teaches  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
is  referred  to  as  High  Kenner  in  the  Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia  fourth  edition,  page  256. 


of  reference  (with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  Eric  Partridge's  dictionaries) 
are  in  general  neither  written  nor 
checked  by  people  who  know.  Their 
millions  of  words  are  condensed  out 
of  various  sources  by  clerks  in  a  hurry, 
assailed  by  the  clack  of  one  another's 
typewriters,  beset  by  deadlines,  harried 
by  word  counts.  The  "experts"  whose 
mysterious  proximity  gets  ritual  ac- 
knowledgment up  front  have  better 
things  to  do  than  fit  a  selection  of  re- 
marks about  Bach  or  Wittgenstein  into 
three-and-a-half  column  inches. 

Onto  this  minefield,  bright-eyed  and 
brassy-cheeked,  The  Random  House 
Encyclopedia  has  now  made  its  bravu- 
ra entry,  propelled  by  a  $1  million  ad 
campaign  (324  TV  spots  in  six  weeks) 
and  hyped  as  "a  'family  bible'  of 
knowledge  for  our  times"  quite  as 
though  there  were  no  problems  at  all. 
There  are  plenty. 

What  they've  been  doing  at  Random 
House,  it  turns  out,  is  spending  $1.5 
million  to  make  what  can  be  sold  as  an 
encyclopedia  out  of  the  American  rights 
to  an  "art  bank"  of  several  thousand 
four-color  visuals,  some  banal,  some 
stunning  in  their  intricacy,  which  the 


transatlantic  originators  at  one  time 
didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  with. 

Anyone  old  enough,  like  me,  to  re- 
member G.  H.  Davis's  cutaway  draw- 
ings of  ships  in  the  long-ago  Illustrated 
London  IVews,  or  young  enough,  like 
my  son,  to  be  thrilled  by  John  Batch- 
elor's  loving  dissections  of  planes  and 
tanks  in  the  current  Purnell  World  War 
Specials,  can  respect  a  British  tradition 
of  visual  explication — the  right  word, 
since  it  means  "unfolding."  The  richest 
of  these  drawings  unfold  an  object — a 
layered  Roman  road,  the  vaults  of  a 
mosque,  a  locust's  anatomy — with  pa- 
tient detail  and  command  over  per- 
spectives no  eye  has  ever  seen.  You  can 
look  at,  and  through,  and  into:  on  page 
1738  of  the  new  book  you  can  examine 
the  painted  decor  of  a  trireme,  its 
above-deck  engines  of  assault,  its  war- 
riors in  their  armor;  then  study,  be- 
neath peeled-off  planking,  the  jointure 
of  wooden  ribs,  and  (deeper  inside) 
the  rowers'  benches,  the  black  rhythm- 
keeper  with  his  twin  drums,  the  cap- 
tain's wine  store.  It  can  take  a  half 
hour  to  fully  absorb  such  a  picture, 
and  must  have  taken  the  artist  a  week 
to  execute  it. 
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Book  of  life. 


What's  anybody  doing  about  a  vaccine 
or  hepatitis? 

When  will  we  have  more  effective  drugs 
"or  high  blood  pressure? 

What  about  better  tools  to  detect 
liseases? 

Well,  at  this  moment,  there  are  thou- 
ands  of  highly  trained  people  working 
>n  those  and  hundreds  of  other  prescrip 
ion  product  research  projects. 

It's  part  of  the  billion-dollars-a-year 
nvestment  in  tomorrow's  medicines 
>y  member  companies  of  the 
^tarmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association. 

And  rather  than  try  to  list  those 
irojects  and  their  signif- 
:ance  here— an  impos- 
ible  task,  given  the  space 
-we  have  published  a 
eport  about  current  and 
jture  pharmaceutical 
esearch. 

It's  called  "A  Prognosi 
x  America." 

In  it  we  mention,  for 
xample,  efforts  to  wipe 


out  schistosomiasis,  a  disabling  disease  that 
afflicts  millions  of  people  in  developing  nations. 
We  mention  prostaglandins,  an  extraordinary 

class  of  experimental  substances  that 
■  many  hope  will  be  among  the  "miracle 
™  drugs"  of  the  1980's.  Then  there's 
an  enzyme  that  might  be  able  to  dissolve 
blood  clots  quickly  and  safely. 

You'll  find  out  about  the  testing  of  uranium 
miners  to  detect  clusters  of  pre-cancerous  cells, 
test  that  might  have  implications  in  fighting 
ung  and  other  cancers. 

You'll  find  out  how  a  drug  gets  from  the 
lab  to  your  medicine  cabinet.  And  about  the 
role  of  serendipity  in  research. 

It's  a  worthwhile  document  for  anyone 
who's  interested  in  health. 
Which  should  be  everyone. 
Please  mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy. 

The 

Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers 
Association 

If  a  new  medicine 
,  can  help,  we're 
"working  on  it. 


Mail  to  "Prognosis,"  c/o  The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association. 
Dept.  HA-712    1155  Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  "A  Prognosis  for  America." 


City 


BOOKS  

-W"    "TTHI^tling  UP  that  kind  of 

%  /%  /  artist  and  other  kinds  was 
\f  \f  a  house  skill  at  Mitchell 
T  T  Beazley,  the  British  pub- 
lishers of  The  Joy  of  Sex,  The  World 
Atlas  of  Wine,  and  other  feats  of  bib- 
lio-gourmandise.  They  got  ambitious, 
and  a  few  years  ago,  with  financing 
from  a  Dutch  firm  that  envisioned  art- 
work for  a  twenty-volume  encyclopedia, 
they  had  close  to  275  people  bent  over 
layout  boards,  trying  to  arrange  the 
joy  of  knowledge  into  two-page  spreads. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  all  human  learn- 
ing had  become  visual,  somebody  in- 
volved had  been  told  by  somebody. 

With  a  lot  of  talent  and  money  back- 
ing a  wholesale  commitment  to  the  vis- 
ual, nobody  wanted  to  reflect  that  some 
subjects  are  more  visual  than  others. 
Elementary  astronomy  is  chiefly  things 
to  look  at,  and  on  sixty  layouts  it  comes 
through  brilliantly:  star  maps,  tele- 
scopes, a  cutaway  Skylab,  stark  render- 
ings of  how  remote  looming  planets 
would  look  from  their  inhospitable  sat- 
ellites. Human  anatomy  in  forty-five 
layouts  is  another  triumph.  The  novel 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  other 
hand — like  it  or  not,  it's  words,  words, 
and  a  painting  of  Zola  can  convey  no 
more  than  a  thoughtful  dandy  with  a 
beard,  leaving  the  caption  to  make  kid- 
die points  ("Naturalists  believed  writ- 
ers should  portray  the  brutality  of  in- 
dustrial life") . 

Worse,  themes  like  "Industry  and 
Economics"  haven't  even  faces  to  offer, 
yet  must  be  made  visual;  hence  jazzy 
graphs  which  would  serve  to  clarify  a 
thoughtful  text,  dominating  a  text 
which  instead  tries  to  make  sense  of 
them.  By  1975,  when  Random  House 
bought  in,  the  distinction  between  what 
pictures  can  do  and  what  they  can't 
had  simply  been  wished  away,  in  a 
package  that  looked  too  succulent  to 
question. 

Random  House  sensed  difficulties 
that  might  lie  low  if  the  user  could 
somehow  effect  entry  through  the  al- 
phabet. Since  the  alphabet  was  what 
Mitchell  Beazley  had  hoped  io  leave 
behind,  this  seemed  to  mean  swinging 
the  whole  drifting  project  around  stem 
to  stern,  but  though  you're  nudged 
toward  imagining  geniuses  aleap  naked 
("Eureka!")  from  Random  ]  usetubs, 
what  got  done  was  simple  enough.  The 
1,750  pages  of  visuals  retained  their 
sequential  flow,  and  a  made-in-the- 
U.S.A.  section  got  annexed:  822 


of  ordinary  verbal  look-ups,  more  or 
less  haphazardly  referenced  to  the  col- 
or. Each  part,  it  was  hoped,  would 
make  up  for  the  other's  deficiencies. 
They  were  christened  Colorpedia  and 
Alphapedia,  thus  conferring  a  certain 
wan  glow  on  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 

What  with  "Flags  of  the  World,"  an 
atlas,  a  time  chart,  a  bibliography,  it 
all  comes  to  2,856  pages,  four  inches 
of  thickness,  nearly  twelve  pounds  to 
lift  and  flop  open  on  a  sturdy  table, 
with  a  special  binding  that  restrains 
sag  when  the  monster  is  stood  upright, 
and  a  price  tag  ($69.95)  that  makes 
premotivation  of  the  buyer  essential. 

That,  too,  has  been  seen  to.  The  pre- 
tested commercial  made  60  percent  of 
control  groups  in  metropolitan  shop- 
ping malls  say  they  felt  an  urge  to  head 
for  a  bookstore,  and  since  50  million 
are  expected  to  watch  the  commercial 
you  may  wonder  why  only  175,000 
books  have  been  printed.  That  figure 
reflects,  presumably,  an  estimate  of 
how  many  copies  bookstores  can  afford 
to  stockpile  to  meet  the  pre-Christmas 
rush  TV  is  meant  to  churn  up.  The 
bookstore  is  the  publisher's  unpaid 
warehouse,  and  the  Random  House 
sales  plan  (notably  the  single-volume 
format,  unique  among  the  dozen-odd 
Mitchell  Beazley  clients ) ,  stakes  every- 
thing on  bookstore  sales.  Colorpedia, 
Alphapedia,  TV — it  adds  up  to  an  Ar- 
chimedean feat  of  marketing,  the  earth 
moved  without  a  demonstrable  place  to 
stand  on,  and  Jess  Stein,  a  sometime 
word-man  who  edited  the  Random 
House  Dictionary  before  assuming  ed- 
itorial directorship  of  the  new  enter- 
prise, now  affirms  in  a  convert's  tones, 
"We  all  feel  that  this  is  how  people 
learn  today — visually."  They  learn, 
sure  enough,  that  visually  is  how  they 
learn.  That  leaves  the  Alphapedia  to 
one  side. 

With  entries  so  short  they  average 
thirty  per  page,  the  Alphapedia,  cousin 
to  those  one-volume  fact  books  writers 
use  to  verify  a  spelling,  fill  in  a  date, 
is  less  for  learning  from  than  for  firm- 
ing up  what  you  know  already.  As  such 
it's  a  quintessential  alphabet-keved  re- 
source. 


When  the  NOTION  of  al- 
phabetical access  crystal- 
lized in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  helped  estab- 
lish the  corollary  notion  that  knowl- 


edge is  assembled  out  of  units  calk- 
facts.  The  great  encyclopedic  minds 
antiquity — Aristotle.  Cicero,  Confucii 
— wouldn't  have  known  what  a  fa 
was.  They  beheld  a  kaleidoscope  of  i 
teracting  principles  in  which  no  eve: 
stays  still  to  have  its  tail  salted.  thou£ 
sometimes  process  can  be  caught  < 
the  wing  with  a  statement  like  "Natu 
abhors  a  vacuum"  or  "The  good  is  e 
envy  to  the  best."  Study  led  to  slow  u 
derstanding.  and  might  entail  the  stu< 
of  virtually  everything. 

But  the  alphabetized  reference  boo 
in  permitting  you  to  start  reading  an 
where  and  stop  almost  immediately, 
meaningless  unless  in  your  skim  ai 
dip  you  can  pick  up  something  su 
stantial.  What  you  pick  up  is  a  "fac 
or  several.  Fact  (from  the  Latin  fc 
turn,  "done")  once  meant  somethii 
like  "feat,"  a  kindred  word,  and  st 
does  in  legal  usage;  the  detective  wl 
wants  the  facts  is  asking  what  peop 
did.  But  new  customs  demanded  a  nt 
usage,  and  a  fact  in  a  reference  book 
something  over  and  done  with,  stuffe 
on  display,  and  still:  one  sort  of  ul 
mate  fact  is  a  corpse.  Since  number 
our  sturdiest  rhetoric  for  the  unchan 
ing,  a  date  is  a  welcome  sort  of  fac 
so  is  a  name  correctly  spelled,  a  wo 
defined,  a  bit  of  genealogy.  Look  u 
der  "Aisha"  in  the  Alphapedia  and  y< 
find:  "aisha  (611-678),  the  favorite 
the  12  wives  of  the  Prophet  Mohai 
med,  daughter  of  abu-Bakr."  That's 
line  made  of  facts,  and  when  knov 
edge  is  reduced  to  elements  of  tr 
kind,  the  meaning  of  knowledge  is  su 
stantially  altered.  Understanding  mi 
ters  less  than  getting  the  facts  right. 

In  so  compact  an  array,  all  facts  a 
of  equal  importance,  since  there's  ] 
predicting  which  ones  a  user  will  wai 
Hence  all  errors  are  equally  catastrop 
ic.  The  little  time  I  spent  spot-chec 
ing  things  I  happen  to  know  alrea< 
makes  me  wonder  if  the  Alphaped 
isn't  punctuated  with  catastrophe,  i 
doubt  from  having  been  put  toget 
er  so  fast.  The  reader  is  told  th 
Georgian  Bay  has  thirty  islands  (rei 
30,000  J:  that  T.  S.  Eliot  wrote  T< 
Sacred  Woods  (read  Wood)  ;  that  tl 
date  of  Waiting  for  Godot  is  191 
(French  text  '52,  English  '54);  th 
two  of  William  F.  Buckley's  books  a 
Man,  God,  and  Yale  and  Four  Refort 
ists  (read  God  and  Man  at  Yale,  Fo\ 
Reforms  I .  and  that  his  sparring  pai 
ner  John  K.  Galbraith  was  born 
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a  Station,  Ontario  (read  Iona).  If 
of  these  was  the  fact  you  went  in- 
:he  book,  for,  you'd  have  drawn  a 
>den  nickel  from  the  knowledge 
k. 

toher  stumbles  occur  midway  be- 
en fact  and  judgment.  From  the 
>.  Eliot  entry  again:  "After  the  suc- 
iful  reception  of  his  first  published 
m,  The  Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred  Pruf- 
{■  (1917),  he  devoted  the  rest  of 
life  to  literature  as  a  poet,  play- 
ght,  critic,  and  editor."  Here  not 
i  is  the  factual  peg  wrong  (the 
in  was  published  in  1915;  what 
le  out  in  1917  was  a  book  called 
frock  and  Other  Observations) ,  the 
would  have  made  Eliot  blink  with 
mishment  (in  no  sense,  save  among 
laps  thirty  people,  was  the  book 
:essful,  and  as  late  as  1924  he  was 
slaving  in  Lloyd's  Bank) . 
•r  browse  in  the  forty-six-page  time 
rt.  Here  are  Auden  and  Spender  as- 
led  to  "a  group  of  left-wing  poets 
.ondon  in  the  20s"  (wrong  decade: 
nder  was  twenty-one  when  the 
;nties  ended),  and  here's  Pirandello 
ling  emphasis  to  the  years  1930-32 
ong  decade  again:  try  the  Twen- 
I .  Or  check  the  book's  own  state- 
ts  with  one  another.  The  commence- 
t  date  for  Pound's  Cantos  is  vari- 
y  given  on  pages  1375, 1869,  2010; 
suggestions  span  nine  years.  The 
i  date  of  the  Victorian  computer 
ltd  Charles  Babbage  depends  on 
ther  you  consult  page  1672  or  page 
j.  Spellings  are  likewise  adrift.  The 
lematician  Fibonacci,  right  twice, 
i  a  letter  on  page  1441 ;  the  unit  of 
uency,  hertz,  right  several  times,  is 
on  page  1650.  Under  "Expan- 
"  (mathematics)  the  series  for  sin  x, 
flair  of  letters  and  symbols,  is  sev- 
ways  wrong. 

nd  so  on.  Most  of  the  facts  are  af- 
ill  correct,  but  you  may  feel  you'd 
another  encyclopedia  to  be  sure 
h  ones.  Signs  of  haste  are  every- 
e.  Though  the  Alphapedia  was 
eived  as  a  finding  device  for  the 
rpedia,  it  sputters  and  coughs  when 
te*iii  for  that  kind  of  aid.  The  entry 
Buckminster  Fuller  refers  us  to 
rpedia  page  1412,  where  he's  no- 
e  to  be  found,  but  not  to  the  Al- 
edia  entry  on  geodesic  domes, 
h  in  turn  fails  to  point  to  color 
res  on  pages  1463  and  1803  (the 
•  of  which,  composed  entirely  of 
gons,  is,  by  the  way,  a  mathemat- 
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cherished  her 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  ^ 

Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek 

Seeking  meaning  in  the  random 
joy  and  sorrow  of  human  life, 
Annie  Dillard  has  written  "a  book  of 
great  richness,  beauty  and  power... a  rare 
and  precious  book!' —  N.Y.  Times  Book  Review. 
"Movingly  beautiful!' — Publishers  Weekly 
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$6.50  at  bookstores 
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CONGO! 

Explored  as  never  before... 

In  the  tradition  of  Alan  Moorehead's  best-selling 
The  White  Nile  and  The  Blue  Nile,  the  first  book 
to  explore  the  world's  most  dramatic  river  from 
its  delta  to  its  source.  Stories  of  discovery,  explo- 
ration; Stanley  and  Livingstone;  Kimpa  Vita, 
Africa's  Joan  of  Arc;  the  fabled  golden  city  of 
Timbuktoo;  the  slave  trade  and  cannibal  tribes; 
the  Crystal  Mountains  and  the  Cauldron  of 
Hell...all  the  myth  and  mystery  of  "the  river  that 
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A  Sense  of  the  Future: 

Essays  in  Natural  Philosophy 
By  J.  Bronowski 

Published  for  the  first  time  in  book 
form,  these  essays  by  the  author  of  The 
Ascent  of  Man  reveal  both  the  unity  of 
his  intellectual  outlook  and  the  diversity 
of  his  interests. 

The  major  unifying  theme  of  the 
book  is  the  intensely  creative  and 
human  nature  of  the  scientific 
enterprise  —  its  kinship  with  the 
highest  levels  of  the  artistic  imagination 
and  its  ethical  imperatives,  which  in 
guiding  man's  open-ended  search  for 
truth  affirm  his  humanity. 

Among  the  diversity  of  topics 
explored  in  the  individual  essays  are 
the  nature  of  human  language  in  its 
biological  context,  intrinsic  patterns  of 
the  mind,  the  limitations  of  logical 
systems,  new  concepts  in  evolution, 
humanism  in  the  modern  world,  and 
the  principle  of  tolerance. 
$12.50 

Sputnik,  Scientists,  and  Eisenhower: 

A  Memoir  of  the  First  Special  Assistant 

to  the  President  for  Science  and 

Technology 

by  James  R.  Killian,  Jr. 

The  launching  of  Sputnik  by  the 

Russians  20  years  ago  created  both 

blind  panic  and  thoughtful  reappraisals 

of  American  education.  It  also  led 

Eisenhower     bring  James  Killian  to 

Washington  to  redirect  the  thrust  of  the 

nation's  scien  fic  effort.  Killian 

recounts  those  dramatic  days  and 

relates  the  lessons  learned  to  today's 

issues. 

$14.95 
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ical  impossibility ) .  Numerous  goodies, 
like  the  beautiful  cutaway  drawing  of 
the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Price  Tower 
(page  1415),  aren't  cross-referenced 
from  any  place  I  could  find.  Lacking 
any  general  index  save  the  whimsical 
and  spotty  Alphapedia,  the  browser  in 
the  color  section  faces  massive  frustra- 
tion of  any  desire  to  find  something 
a  second  time. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  Colorpedia 
itself,  two-thirds  of  the  book,  its  jus- 
tification and  showpiece,  and  the  locus 
of  its  major  problems.  Pictures  too  are 
obdurately  fact-oriented,  and  between 
two  kinds  of  commitment  to  molecular 
fact  whole  areas  of  human  experience 
simply  drop  out.  What  to  do  with 
Shakespeare?  The  Alphapedia  can  give 
a  dated  list  of  his  plays,  the  Colorpedia 
can  show  us  his  face  and  his  playhouse, 
and  neither  can  really  say  why  he  de- 
serves as  much  attention  as  the  em- 
inently picturable  planet  Jupiter.  The 
Alphapedia,  where  a  sense  of  such 
problems  stirs  occasionally,  does  at- 
tempt translation  of  his  greatness  into 
fact:  he  is  "the  most  frequently  quoted 
individual  writer  in  the  world." 

Where  it  lacks  statistical  grist  the 
Alphapedia,  still  game  to  try,  here  and 
there  emits  little  telltale  flatulences.  Of 
Mallarme:  "His  style  is  complex":  of 
Wallace  Stevens:  "His  work  is  rich  in 
metaphors  and  in  it  he  contemplates 
nature  and  society"  (that  won't  help 
you  tell  Stevens  from  Rod  McKuen). 
These  betray  a  commendable  intuition 
that  some  lack  in  the  color  spreads 
wants  compensating;  that  in  taking  as 
the  unit  of  presentation  two  pages  with 
perhaps  1,000  words  of  text  plus  ten  or 
so  pictures  and  their  captions,  the  Brit- 
ish team  made  a  Procrustean  decision 
which  no  amount  of  talk  about  user 
habits  (82  percent  watch  TV,  41  per- 
cent read  books)  can  quite  justify. 

It's  true  that  the  spreads  offer  se- 
quential flow.  When  you've  absorbed 
"Britain  and  the  Industrial  Revolution" 
(the  Crystal  Palace,  cotton  mills,  pen- 
ny postage)  you  turn  the  page  and  find 
"The  Novel  in  the  19th  Century,"  which 
makes  more  sense  than  turning  from 
Aardvark  to  Aaron.  What  makes  less 
sense  is  the  rigid  picture-oriented  two- 
page  module,  over  which  some  themes 
can  be  lightly  stretched  but  into  which 
others  must  be  stomped  down  stunned. 

Unpacking  such  information  is  a 
skill  not  taught  by  TV.  Many  pages 
take  more  rigorous  spells  of  attention 


than  most  reading  one  can  think  c 
and  some  are  just  too  compressed 
be  comprehensible  unless  you  unde 
stand  them  already.  The  presentatk 
of  calculus  on  pages  1460-1  would  ha1 
been  a  pedagogic  triumph  if  abo 
2,000  more  words  had  been  availabl 
But  turn  the  page  for  more  help  ai 
the  sub  ect  has  changed  completel 
Many  earnest  students  will  just  gi 
up.  Worse,  many  more  will  settle  f 
browsing  and  gaping,  and  if  then 
something  we  don't  need  in  1977  i 
encouragement  for  yet  more  citize 
to  gape  as  knowledge  flows  by. 

Finally,  the  decision  to  keep  the  G 
orpedia  self-contained  meant  fittii 
many  thousand  bits  of  informatii 
into  the  only  available  spaces,  the  on 
the  layout  staff  had  left  for  captioi 
This  meant,  as  we  learn  from  the  M 
9  Publishers  Weekly,  very  heavy  ed 
ing,  "to  the  point  of  virtual  rewriti: 
to  fit  spaces  allotted  in  the  layouts 
the  artist  having  determined  how  ma: 
words  the  writer  could  have.  At  Li 
where  the  staff  faced  similar  problei 
weekly,  they  gradually  set  up  an  org 
nization  for  intricate  cross-checkir 
and  rehearsed  for  years  before  tryi 
anything  really  complicated.  Starti 
from  scratch,  Random  House  process 
3  million  words  in  less  than  two  yea 
and  the  frayed  edges  show. 


CLOSE-CHECKING  my  W 
through  thirty-odd  consecuti 
pages  on  mathematics,  I  fou 
entirely  too  many  snags,  ea 
apt  to  worry  the  student  who,  as  t 
text  demands,  is  poring  letter  by  1 
ter:  on  page  1450  an  apparent  mispr: 
in  a  formula  ("fi"  for  "L")  ;  on  pa 
1454  a  meaningless  "right  H  angle; 
also  a  fatal  wrong  number  in  the  eqi 
tion  for  the  circle  (elsewhere  given  ci 
rectly)  ;  on  page  1466.  .  .  .  But  le 
slow  down. 

"Each  word  of  the  encyclopedh 
the  preface  says,  "has  been  read  by 
dependent  academic  advisers."  Bald' 
dash.  What  got  read,  I'd  conjectu 
was  preliminary  drafts,  before  the  en 
space-fitting  commenced.  If  any  a< 
demic  adviser  passed  what  I'm  about 
quote  as  it  stands,  he  deserves  to  ha 
his  slide  rule  broken  over  Jess  Stei 
knee  at  high  noon.  It's  page  1466,  ce 
tion  5,  attached  to  a  picture  of  a  g< 
metric  model,  and  if  you  find  the  si 
ject  unfamiliar,  what  encyclopedias  £ 
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r  is  to  tell  you  what  you  don't  know. 

Uniform  polyhedra  can  have,sev- 
eral  different  regular  polygons  con- 
tributing  to  their  faces.  There  are 
13  "Archimedean  solids"  ( not  count- 
ing the  inlinits  of  simple  prisms 
allowed  by  this  definition)  each  of 
which  has  a  regular  polygon  top 
and  bottom,  joined  by  square  fin  es 
around  the  middle.  It  faces  are  al- 
lotced  to  intersect,  '•>',]  additional 
uniform  polyhedra  result.  This  one 
is  composed  of  star-shaped  dodeca- 
gons  am!  equilateral  triangles. 

The  first  sentence  will  pass.  The  sec- 
1,  though  dead  wrong,  can  be  put 
lit  if  you  know  enough  to  move  the 
sing  parenthesis  down  to  the  end, 
king  "which"  refer  to  prisms,  not 
solids.  The  third  would  be  correct 
t  were  clear  that  the  "faces"  it  men- 


tions aren't  the  kind  mentioned  in  sen- 
tence one  (for  a  good  explanation,  see 
Alan  Holden.  Shapes,  Space  and  Sym- 
metry, page  94) .  The  fourth  is  a  disas- 
ter. No  "star-shaped  dodecagons" 
l w  clve-sided  figures)  are  to  be  discov- 
ered in  the  very  pretty  photo,  and  I 
hate  to  imagine  the  misery  of  the  stu- 
dent who  thinks  he  should  be  finding 
them.  Five-pointed  stars,  yes.  And  only 
some  of  the  triangles  are  equilateral. 

Part  of  the  trouble  lies  with  the  mod- 
el, which  seems  to  have  been  built  for 
decoration,  not  pedagogy,  and  isn't 
sure  whether  it's  a  ditrigonal  dodeca- 
hedron (none  of  the  triangular  faces 
equilateral)  or  a  small  ditrigonal  icosi- 
dodecahedron  (all  of  them  equilateral). 
The  more  interesting  question  is  how 
the  words  went  so  wrong.  I  think  I  can 
guess. 


There  will  have  been,  attached  to 
that  photo,  an  expert  page  or  two  on 
the  fancier  polyhedra,  which  will  have 
mentioned  that  the  one  illustrated  is 
derived  (by  "faceting")  from  the  do- 
decahedron. A  non-comprehender  in  a 
hurry  had  to  fit  bits  of  this  informa- 
tion into  twenty-three  lines  each  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long.  "Dodecahe- 
dron" caught  his  innocent  eye  and 
sponsored  the  nonsensical  "star-shaped 
dodecagons."  And  well  out  of  expert 
eyeshot  a  caption  was  born. 

If  you  say  "So  what?"  you  don't 
want  an  encyclopedia.  You  want  a  great 
big  polychromed  gee-whiz  pacifier  sput- 
tering facts  and  unfacts  like  a  wobbly 
Roman  candle,  and  this  is  just  your 
book  if  you're  willing  to  lift  it.  It  has 
at  least  1,000  good  pages  too.  □ 
harper's/december  1977 
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by  Michael  Malone 


arles  Dickens :  His  Tragedy  and 
umph,  by  Edgar  Johnson.  Viking, 


Itffering  the  rare  combination  of 
parsnip  and  style  that  vitalizes 
iculous  research,  Johnson's  defini- 
two-volume  biography  of  Dickens, 
n  it  first  appeared  in  1952,  en- 
id  both  critical  acclaim  and  best- 
ir success.  So,  in  his  lifetime,  did 
rles  Dickens.  To  squeeze  into  this 
one-volume  edition  as  much  of 
man's  energy,  ambition,  compas- 
I  and  egotism  as  Johnson  has  man- 
i  is  in  itself  an  achievement,  for 
Inimitable  Boz  was  in  every  way 
issive.  Novelist,  editor,  reformer, 
r,  public  figure,  father  of  ten,  and 
heir  to  Shakespeare's  comic  genius, 
cens's  leisure  alone  (a  twenty-mile 
t  in  the  snow  before  lunch)  would 
i  killed  a  lesser  (or  less  obsessive) 
I  After  his  eighteenth  year,  when 
ia  Beadnell  rejected  his  proposal, 
Jens  never  again  allowed  anyone 
nything  to  thwart  a  relentless  will 
iucceed.  As  indefatigably  as  the 


ael  Malone  is  the  author  of  two  novels. 
:6  fling  the  Roses  Red  and  The  Delectable 
•'.  Mains. 


most  fervent  Victorian  Gradgrind,  he 
drove  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
world,  into  a  passionate  affair  with  his 
readers  that  lasted  until  his  suicidal 
refusal  to  stop  public  performing  of 
his  works  brought  on  the  stroke  that 
killed  him  at  fifty-nine. 

The  triumph  of  such  a  life  is  ob- 
vious. The  tragedy  is,  curiously,  less 
apparent,  for  Johnson's  sympathy  with 
what  he  has  elsewhere  called  "the  dark 
pilgrimage  of  Dickens'  soul"  curtails  his 
desire  to  explore  his  subject's  limita- 
tions. Angus  Wilson,  for  example,  has 
argued  effectively  that  Dickens's  nega- 
tive feelings  about  women  damaged 
both  his  life  and  his  art;  because  of 
Johnson's  reluctance  to  impose  such 
interpretations,  we  here  receive  the 
myth  of  a  life  as  the  mythmaker  him- 
self perceived  it. 

In  the  early  1950s,  literary  criticism 
was  in  an  "objective"  phase,  and  Lion- 
el Trilling,  among  others,  praised  John- 
son for  remaining  the  "servant  of 
fact."  As  a  rich,  readable  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  Dickens's  life  from 
Dickens's  point  of  view,  this  biography 
is  without  peer.  If,  twenty-five  years 
later,  it  seems  less  definitive,  it  is  be- 
cause we  may  now  suspect  that  not 


even  the  Inimitable  was  always  an 
omniscient  narrator  of  his  private 
great  expectations,  or  his  hard  times. 

The  Destinies  of  Darcy  Dancer, 
Gentleman,  by  J.  P.  Donleavy.  De- 

lacorte.  $9.95. 

Buying  a  Donleavy  book  is  like  buy- 
ing a  bottle  of  Guinness  stout.  It's  dis- 
tinctive, it's  carbonated,  it's  brimmed 
with  what  Hazlitt  called  "gusto,"  and 
those  who  like  it  can  drink  it  forever. 
The  ingredients  never  change.  Who  can 
tell  Dancer's  destinies  from  Baltha- 
zar's beatitudes?  Midst  poetical  tags 
and  somersaulting  point  of  view,  rich 
beauty  of  a  baby  boy  loses  parent, 
loses  virginity,  finds  older  woman 
lusty  and  busty,  finds  bolder  buddy 
artful  and  dodging,  finds  boarding 
schools  and  bawdy  fools,  loses  and 
finds  a  kind  of  salvation — set,  of 
course,  in  mad  magical  dirty  derelict 
grand  and  gorgeous  Ireland,  whose 
artistic  creed  has  always  been  "Love 
It  and  Leave  It."  Donleavy  loves  it 
and  lives  there,  and  the  place  has 
brought  out  in  him  that  exuberant, 
joyful  relish  for  the  squalor  and  won- 
der of  life  which  is  a  comic  gift  to  be 
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"A  haunting,  moving, 
and  heartbreaking  book 
— evocative,  beautifully 
written,  and 
scrupulously  honest"* 

"In  this  last  collection  of  his 
poems,  Eiseley  reflects  on 
matters  large  and  small  .  .  . 
These  poems  are  at  once 
universal  and  utterly  personal  .  .  . 
The  events  of  man's  history 
carefully  and  objectively 
observed  by  the  scientist, 
become  the  personal 
landmarks  of  the  man's 
own  journey;  the  scholar 
and  the  poet  are  one, 
and  his  place  in  the 
context  of  the  universe 
he  studied  is  plainly  and 
painfully  set  down." 
— *Library  Journal 

LOR  EN 
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Woodcuts  by  Walter  Ferro 
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cherished.  Oh,  sure,  it's  the  same  book. 
It's  the  old  stout  in  a  new  bottle.  But 
if  you  go  around  only  once  in  life  with 
Mr.  Donleavy,  you  certainly  go  round 
in  style. 

Bliss,  by  Elizabeth  Gundy.  Viking, 
$8.95. 

First  you  laugh.  Drones  of  academe 
paddling  their  arcanery  in  a  back- 
water pond.  The  good  country  people 
of  Fingabog  Siding  measuring  out 
their  lives  in  Tupperware.  Love  with 
an  improper  stranger.  Then,  as  you 
realize  what  Elizabeth  Gundy  is  up  to 
in  this  small,  splendid  novel,  you  won- 
der at  the  risk  she's  taking:  a  love 
affair,  a  believable  love  affair  between 
Prof.  Leona  deVos  (homely,  horny 
six-foot-one  specialist  in  Christopher 
Smart )  and  Bliss  Dawson  ( a  muscular 
maintenance  man  with  a  sixth-grade 
education,  a  wife,  two  children,  and 
a  missing  front  tooth  ) .  Gundy  not  only 
dares,  she  convinces  us  that  what 
slowly  grows  between  this  man  and 
woman  is  nol  merely  a  sexual  union, 
but  a  human  union,  honest  compas- 
sionate, and  equal.  Their  love  story 
is  interrupted  by  the  commercial  mes- 
sages of  Bliss's  wife,  who  is  having  her 
own  affair — an  insatiable  Iusl  to  stuff 
herself  with  merchandise,  from  a  multi- 
cycle fabric  master  to  an  Auto-Choma 
Purit)  Coloi  TV  whose  Bible  is  a 
Christmas  sales  catalogue  and  whose 
passion  is  to  live  in  a  house  with  a  pic- 
ture window  across  the  street  from  the 
K-Mart.  As  strange  as  this  marriage  of 
comedy  and  lyricism  maj  al  first  ap- 
pear (as  strange  as  Bliss  and  Leona). 
the  marriage  works. 

An  Autobiography,  In  Agatha  Chris- 
tie. Dodd,  Mead,  $15. 

"If  I  could  write  like  Elizabeth  Bo- 
wen.  Muriel  Spark,  or  Graham  Greene. 
I  should  leap  to  high  heaven  with  de- 
light. But  I  have  learned  that  I  am 
me.'"  For  modest  Lach  Mallowan,  "be- 
ing me"  had  its  own  delights.  They 
are  recalled  in  this  chatty.,  cheerful 
diary  of  e  glad  housewife  completed 
when  Dame  Agatha  was  seventy-five, 
and  now  released  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  current  Christie  productions — mo\- 
ies.  two  best  sellers  a  play  celebrating 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  01  the  Lon- 
don stage,  and  seventy -nine  paperbacks 
ir  print.  Yet  the  book  is  no 


portrait  of  an  artist:  Christie  neith 
had  nor  desired  a  room  of  her  ow 
Apologizing  to  us  for  her  dullness  ai 
mediocrity  (her  sister  had  all  the  t 
ent ) ,  she  admits  "how  much  more  i 
teresting  it  would  be  if  only  I  cou 
say  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  write 
and  was  determined  that  someday 
should  succeed,  but  honestly  the  id 
never  came  to  my  head.  ...  In  fact, 
contemplated  only  one  thing — a  hap] 
marriage."  She  gave  her  occupatii 
as  "married  woman."  and.  after  thr 
published  books,  was  "astonished"  th 
the  income-tax  people  should  consid 
her  literary  earnings  income,  since  s! 
thought  of  them  as  "only  the  natui 
successor  to  embroidering  sofa  cus 
ions.  "  We  know  how  proud  she  was 
her  second  husband's  book,  but  lea 
little  of  how  it  felt  to  sell  400  millii 
copies  of  her  own  books,  and  to  s 
them  translated  into  103  languagi 
We  know  how  she  decorated  her  hom< 
but  not  how  she  disciplined  herself 
write  68  novels.  17  plays,  and  mo 
than  100  short  stories,  except  that  I 
was  most  prolific  during  the  war  yea 
when  "one  practically  never  went  o 
in  the  evenings."  Of  the  first  Mi 
Marple  mystery,  she  confesses.  "I  ca 
not  remember  where  when  or  how 
w  rote  it." 

One  need  not  of  course,  live  as 
author  in  order  to  work  as  a  writ< 
and  if  Christie  considers  the  two  big 
lights  of  a  long  lucky  life  the  purcha 
of  her  first  car  and  a  lunch  with  Que 
Elizabeth,  weli,  that  is  "being  me." 
have  remembered,  I  suppose,  what 
want  to  remember."  As  to  how  ai 
why  this  unassuming,  unassertive,  u 
liberated,  and  finally  uninteresH 
woman  managed  to  plot  thousands 
ingenious  ways  to  poison,  stab,  blu 
geon,  and  blast  to  death  all  those  inn 
cent  folk  in  some  of  the  finest  dett 
the  fiction  ever  written — that  is  Ag 
tha  Christie's  firia?  mystery  And  a  ca 
for  Monsieur  Poirot,  a  charming  meg 
lomaniac  who  is  page  by  page, 
much  better  company  than  his  mod< 
creator. 

Dispatches,  by  Michael  Herr.  Alfred 

Knopf-  $8.95. 

\  ietnam  was  the  fuse  thai  throu 
the  Sixties  shot,  the  American  drea 
that  made  manifest  oui  maniiesi  d 
tiny.  Our  longest  wai,  the  only  war 
ever  lost.  Less  than  two  years  ha 
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passed  since  the  fall  of  Saigon,  but  in 
that  time  Vietnam  has  become  the  war 
mi  that  dare  not  speak  its  name,  as  far 
iway  as  Haight-Ashbury,  as  Black 
Panthers,  as  Kent  State — one  more 
lallucination  of  the  narcotic  Sixties. 
Vow  Dispatches,  written  in  lyric  rock, 
>ld  new  journalism,  comes  like  a  mur- 
lered  ghost  to  insist  that  we  remember. 
So  the  American  commander  had 
wenty  or  thirty  of  the  dead  flown  up 
>n  a  sling  load  and  dropped  into  the 
tillage ...  all  those  dead  Viet  Cong, 
ght  in  the  middle  of  the  village." 
orty-six  thousand  American  dead.  "A 
ittle  girl  was  lying  on  the  table,  look- 
ng  with  wide,  dry  eyes  at  the  wall.  Her 
eft  leg  was  gone  and  a  sharp  piece 
f  bone  about  six  inches  long  extend- 
d  from  the  stump.  The  leg  itself  was 
n  the  floor,  half-wrapped  in  a  piece 
f  paper."  The  greatest  volume  of  ex- 
losives  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
Gooks!  Git  some!" 

Why  were  we  in  Vietnam?  Herr 
oesn't  say.  With  no  big  picture,  no 
oordinates,  he  simply  drops  us  into 
le  war,  as  a  grunt  commuting  into 
ell  with  "uppers  in  one  pocket,  down- 
rs  in  the  other"  was  dropped  out  of  a 
elicopter  into  an  unfathomable  jungle 
here  a  sniper  might  wait  to  blow  off 
is  head,  where  the  wait  for  death 
light  drive  him  mad.  It  is  terrifying 
be  in  that  jungle  with  him;  it  is  as 
ad  as  we  dreaded,  it  is  worse  than 
e  can  believe.  Which  is  more  hide- 
as,  the  Marine  with  his  necklace  of 
ietnamese  ears,  or  the  Command  with 
s  positive  kill  ratios,  its  friendly-fire 
isualties  ( Americans  killed  by  Amer- 
ans),  its  acute  environmental  reac- 
on  (going  insane)  ? 
The  power  of  Dispatches  and  the 
rrity  of  its  intent  are  flawed  only  when 
err  uses  the  war  as  an  acid-rock 
ickground  album  to  a  half-mocking, 
ilf-aggrandizing  study  of  his  own 
ve-hate  fascination  with  the  war  and 
ith  the  macho-correspondent  role  he 
ught  himself  playing  there.  "All 
ght,  yes,  it  had  been  a  groove."  "I 
ink  that  Vietnam  was  what  we  had 
stead  of  happy  childhoods."  But  his 
only  one  of  the  stories  he  tells.  With 
e  rest  of  his  dispatches,  Herr  has 
Id  the  truth  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
id  asked  us  to  face  it.  "It  took  the 
tei  nr  to  teach  you  that  you  were  as 
sponsible  for  everything  you  saw  as 
■u  were  for  what  you  did."  □ 
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Why  Edwin  Newman 
believes  it  is  better 
to  give  than  to  gift* 


mUHHHH  As  Chairman  of  The  American  Heritage  Dictionary 

Mr^^M  Usage  Panel,  Edwin  Newman  joins  a  large  majority 

Wk  of  panelists  in  objecting  to  the  sentence  "He  gifted 

Mw..   <?  f!  each  of  his  nephews' 

KZ        y  When  y°u  9lve  a  9lft' 
-!M  however,  what  better 
Ht  -     Mk  one  for  nephews, 
nieces,  or  almost  anyone  than 
The  American  Heritage  Diction- 
ary? With  155,000  entries, 
4,000  illustrations,  and  exclu 
sive  Usage  Panel  advice  on 
new  words  and  effective 
usage,  it's  America's  com 
plete  contemporary  dic- 
tionary. From  $9.95. 


It  disentangles  Thomas  from  the 
cocoon  of  legend  he  wove  about  himself.'" 


"Mr.  Ferris  has  sifted  through  a 
great  mass  of  material,  written  and 
oral,  and  assembled  his  findings 
with  outstanding  care  and  skill.  This 
is  a  brilliant  book.  ."—Kingsley  Amis, 
The  Observer 


Ferris's  delightful  and  sympathetic 
portrait ...  is  perhaps  the  most 
revealing  biography  thus  far. . . 
It  makes  vital  connections  between 
Thomas's  life  and  art'.'  —  Publishers 
Weekly2 
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AN  APPRECIATION 
OF  ROBERT  LOWELL 


by  Hayden  Carruth 


THE  death  OF  Robert  Lowell 
was  natural.  He  did  not  jump 
off  a  bridge,  put  his  head  in 
the  oven,  tie  a  hose  to  his  car's 
tailpipe.  >i  go  strolling  at  midnight  on 
the  freeway:  he  collapsed  in  a  taxicab, 
just  like  you  or  me.  In  a  way  it's  al- 
most a  blessing. 

Yet  he  is  dead.  Dead,  moreover,  at 
an  early  age,  like  so  many  of  his 
generation  in  American  poetry.  ("My 
unhealthy  generation — /their  lives  nev- 
er stopped  stopping.  .  . .")  Jarrell, 
Schwartz,  Berryman,  Roethke,  Good- 
man. One  way  or  another  they  did 
themselves  in,  Lowell  too,  if  not  with 
the  weapon  in  hand,  then  with  drink, 
insomnia,  cigarettes,  pills,  restlessness 
— in  a  word,  anxiety.  It  ruined  them 
all,  these  poets  who  began  to  write  just 
before  World  War  II.  What  shall  we 
call  them?  Perhaps  the  conscience- 
stricken  generation. 

Guilt,  always  guilt — they  were  pio- 
neers of  guilt.  Not  the  fashionable 
Fifth  Avenue  malaise  of  the  Fifties;  1 
mean  the  real  thing.  Night  after  drunk- 
en night,  all  night,  they  talked  about 
"responsibility."  If  there  was  a  god 
they  were  sinners.  If  there  was  not  a 
god  they  were  still  sinners.  Why?  It  is 
not  ea>v  to  say;  I  am  sure  the  answer 
will  occupy  many  volumes  in  years  to 
come.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  They  had 
inherited  from  their  elders — Eliot, 
Pound,  Stevens,  Williams,  Auden,  even 
Frost — an  enormous  metaphysical 
awareness,  an  enormous  apparatus  for 
moral,  psychologic  1,  and  aesthetic  in- 
quiry, without  anything  to  use  it  on. 
They  were  in  a  vacancy  ("the  unre- 
deemable world").  They  had  neither 
faith  nor  doubt,  neither  art  for  its  own 
sake  nor  the  natural  environment.  Ev- 
erything had  been  used  up.  They  ran 
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this  way  and  that,  blind  rats  lookiri 
for  a  rathole.  until  finally  they  came  t 
understand,  one  way  or  another,  th; 
their  sin  was  their  own  existence. 

How  could  it  be  in  this  great  un 
verse — great  no  matter  how  you  coi 
ceive  of  it,  an  order  or  a  disorder,  a 
act  or  an  accident — how  could  it  I 
that  such  a  monstrous  thing  as  huma 
intelligence  had  arisen?  It  was  too  al 
surd  to  be  tragic,  too  ridiculous  to  1 
absurd.  It  was  nothing  really,  a  trif 
of  unmeaning:  yet  it  was  everythir 
too.  For  it  was  the  sin  of  presumptio: 
the  worst  sin  of  all.  But  against  whom 
Against  what?  The  stars,  those  blir 
whirling  fires?  No,  it  was  just  pr 
sumption,  that's  all.  the  indetermina 
source  of  indeterminate  guilt — sin  i 
vacancy.  ("Is  the  one  unpardonab 
sin  /  our  fear  of  not  being  wanted?' 
They  were  like  invisible  children  amor 
the  others  at  school,  waving  their  ham 
desperately  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  Ar 
no  one  saw.  Guilt  gave  way  to  humili 
tion. 

And  humiliation  craved  more  guil 
Lowell  was  a  voracious  feeder  on  crit 
cism.  No  matter  what  you  said  again 
his  poems,  he  took  it  in,  enlarged  i 
and  gave  it  back.  Yes,  he  said.  mt 
culpa.  I  cant  integrate  my  metaphor 
my  language  is  unnatural,  my  poen 
are  self-indulgent.  I  don't  know  fo 
eign  languages,  and  my  translatioi 
are  awful.  But  he  went  on  doing  tl 
same  things  to  the  end,  just  as  he  wei 
on  denying,  obliterating,  his  own  be 
talents.  He  had  a  brilliant  critical  mir 
and  he  refused  to  write  criticism:  1 
could  probably  have  been  the  be 
epigrammatist  in  English  since  B« 
Jonson  and  he  refused  to  write  ej. 
grams. 

New  England  puritanism  was  wh 
fueled   Lowell.   He  was   born  to 
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hough  if  he  hadn't  been  he  would  have 
found  something  else — guilt  invents  its 
>wn  crimes.  His  puritanism  sufficed, 
lowever.  Even  when  he  converted  brief- 
to  Catholicism,  the  Virgin  and  cru- 
ifix  seemed  only  ornaments  to  his 
mritan  conscience.  And  after  all  faith 
vas  not  Lowell's  gift,  as  he  came  to 
ee.  He  could  not  force  it.  ("The  Queen 
f  Heaven,  I  miss  her,  /  we  were  di- 
orced.")  Hence  he  was  back  where 
ie  started,  conscience-stricken.  If  ex- 
rstence  itself  is  presumptuous,  then  ex- 
stence  in  a  theocracy  whose  rationale 
as  departed,  a  brutal  witch-killing 


theocracy  at  that,  is  an  iota  worse. 
Melville  and  Hawthorne  had  known  it, 
and  Lowell  knew  it  even  more  keenly, 
looking  from  the  cold  vacancy  of  mod- 
ern spiritual  nihilism  with  all  its  in- 
tellectual technique.  He  had  no  recourse 
but  to  study  himself,  his  own  existence. 
Who  was  he?  What  was  he?  Could 
something  better  be  invented?  Perhaps 
poetry  could  accomplish  that. 

Even  in  his  early  poems,  in  Lord 
Weary  s  Castle  (1946),  notwithstand- 
ing their  devotional  Catholic  fomenta- 
tion, the  secular  personal  element  had 
been  not  only  evident  but  the  most 


THE  FLAW 

A  seal  swims  like  a  poodle  through  the  sheet 
of  blinding  salt.  A  country  graveyard,  here 
and  there  a  rock,  and  here  and  there  a  pine, 
throbs  on  the  essence  of  the  gasoline. 
Some  mote,  some  eye-flaw,  wobbles  in  the  heat, 
hair-thin,  hair-dark,  the  fragment  of  a  hair- — 

a  noose,  a  question?  All  is  possible; 

if  there's  free  will,  it's  something  like  this  hair, 

inside  my  eye,  outside  my  eye,  yet  free, 

airless  as  grace,  if  the  good  God ...  I  see. 

Our  bodies  quiver.  In  this  rustling  air, 

all's  possible,  all's  unpredictable. 

Old  wives  and  husbands!  Look,  their  gravestones  wait 

in  couples  with  the  names  and  half  the  date — 

one  future  and  one  freedom.  In  a  flash, 

I  see  us  whiten  into  skeletons, 

our  eager,  sharpened  cries,  a  pair  of  stones, 

cutting  like  shark-=fins  through  the  boundless  wash. 

Two  walking  cobwebs,  almost  bodiless, 

crossed  paths  here  once,  kept  house,  and  lay  in  beds. 

Your  fingertips  once  touched  my  fingertips 

and  set  us  tingling  through  a  thousand  threads. 

Poor  pulsing  Fete  Champetrel  The  summer  slips 

between  our  fingers  into  nothingness. 

We  too  lean  forward,  as  the  heat  waves  roll 

over  our  bodies,  grown  insensible, 

ready  to  dwindle  off  into  the  soul, 

two  motes  or  eye-flaws,  the  invisible  .  .  . 

Hope  of  the  hopeless  launched  and  cast  adrift 

on  the  great  flaw  that  gives  the  final  gift. 

Dear  Figure,  curving  like  a  question  mark, 
how  will  you  hear  my  answer  in  the  dark? 


'eprinted  with  the  permission  of  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  Inc.  from  For  the  Uni 
Y  Robert  Lowell,  copyright  ©  1963,  1964  by  Robert  Lowell. 
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genuine  part,  as  Lowell  himself  saw 
afterward.  In  Life  Studies  (1959)  he 
turned  to  candid,  open  autobiography, 
and  in  all  the  books  since  then  his 
self-searching  continued,  however  his 
styles  varied.  One  notices  the  common- 
ness of  glass  in  all  this  poetry — win- 
dows, eyeglasses,  fish  tanks — and  of 
photographs  too,  reality  caught  and 
objectified  through  a  glass  lens.  Lowell 
always  seemed  to  be  up  against  a 
transparent  barrier,  either  inside  look- 
ing out  or  outside  looking  in.  And  what 
he  got,  what  we  get.  are  only  snapshots : 
Lowell  the  child,  Lowell  the  awkward 
lover,  Lowell  the  agonized  moralist — 
static  and  already  yellowing.  The  man 
himself  is  elusive,  the  warm  living  or- 
ganism, always  somewhere  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  glass.  This  is  true  as 
much  of  his  inner  being  as  of  his  outer; 
both  are  objectified  and  fragmented, 
tiles  of  a  broken  mosaic.  One  can  read 
all  his  poems,  first  to  last,  and  in  spite 
of  the  self-confessions,  self-advertise- 
ments, and  what  some  call  self-betray- 
als, one  still  will  not  know7  what  kind 
of  person  Lowell  really  was. 

Yet  perhaps  just  because  of  this, 
some  poems,  even  a  good  many,  are 
very  moving.  They  are  truly  pathetic, 
with  the  pathos  of  the  lost  and  undis- 
coverable  self,  guilt  that  finds  no  ex- 
piation because  it  finds  no  terms  in 
which  to  conceive  its  own  criminality. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  the  man  himself 
was,  when  he  was  well,  warm  and  gen- 
erous. Certainly  on  two  brief  occa- 
sions when  I  was  in  touch  with  him. 
he  was  kind  and  attentive  to  me. 


Lowell's  new  book,  Day  by 
Day  (Farrar.  Straus  and  Gi- 
roux, $8.95),  was  published  a 
short  time  before  his  death. 
I  had  reviewed  it.  but  then  at  the  last 
moment,  when  his  death  was  an- 
nounced, I  withheld  what  I  had  writ- 
ten. The  book  is  a  miscellaneous  one, 
almost  jumbled,  and  I  expect  reviewers 
will  vary  considerably  in  their  opinions 
of  it — as  they  usually  have  w  ith  Low  ell's 
earlier  books,  for  that  matter.  Many 
of  the  new  poems  seem  extremely  self- 
indulgent,  not  only  in  their  reverting 
continually  to  the  poet  himself  and  his 
repetitive,  now  sometimes  trivial,  com- 
plaints, but  also  in  their  obscurity  of 
private  reference.  '  Even  years  back  he 
wrote:  "I  am  tired.  Everyone's  tired  of 
my  turmoil.")   Some  poems  are  awk- 
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Slang 


hob  esse 


Noblesse  is  crafted 

with  traditional 
Montblanc  perfection. 
Deep  engravings 
through  layers  of 
precious  metals  create 
a  brilliant  relief  of 
enduring  elegance. 

Noblesse  fountain 
pen  $95,  ballpoint  and 
pencil,  each  $45.  In 
14  Kt.  heavy  gold 
electroplate  or  gleam- 
ing rhodium  electro- 
plate. Ask  at  your 
pen  store  to  see 
other  models  in  the 
Noblesse  line. 
Individually  or  in 
sets,  beautifully 
gift  boxed. 

Incomparable  flexibility 
of  the  all  new  long- 
profile  14  Kt.  gold 
fountain  pen  nib 
accentuates  the  writing 
style  Of  every  person- 
ality. Choice  of  extra- 
fine  to  broad  nib.  Each 
fountain  pen  is 
provided  with  two 
Montblanc  ink  car- 
tridges and  an  inter- 
changeable converter 
jajJor  alternate  piston 
filling  as  desired. 

For  full-color  literature 
describing  the  com- 
plete world-famous 
Montblanc  line,  write 
toKoh-l-Noor 
Rapiddgraph,  Inc., 
100  North.St.,  Blooms- 
bury,  N.j;  08804, 
exclusive  U.S. 
representative. 


Montblanc  writing  instruments  and  writing 
inks  are  available  at  fine  stores,  stationers, 
college  stores  and  pen  shops  everywhere. 
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ward,  others  slack.  But  a  fair  number, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  quite  good,  and  a 
few  very  fine,  so  that  in  my  review  I 
came  down  on  the  affirmative  side.  I 
suggested  that  the  book  is  in  effect  a 
summation  of  Lowell's  whole  work, 
since  it  contains  poems  in  most  of  the 
styles  he  has  used  before,  and  that 
consequently  it  is  in  some  respects  a 
clarification,  even  a  justification,  and 
is  valuable  on  these  grounds  alone;  and 
I  said  also  that  it  is  a  more  genial, 
easier  performance  than  Notebooks  or 
History,  those  tortuous  volumes  from 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  went  on  to 
make  two  predictions:  first,  that  Lowell 
would  never  commit  suicide  (since 
several  of  the  new  poems  allude  to 
suicidal  temptation)  ;  second,  that  he 
would  give  us  in  years  to  come  a  new 
poetry  of  old  age  (since  many  poems 
in  Day  by  Day  are  about  the  passage 
from  middle  age  and  the  anxiety  of 
transition) — a  poetry  with  neither  the 
"wildness"  of  Yeats,  nor  the  autumnal 
quietness  of  Stevens,  nor  the  affirming, 
sometimes  fierce,  naturalism  of  Wil- 
liams, but  instead  something  more 
down-to-earth,  closer  to  our  actual 
condition  in  a  hypermedicated,  deper- 
sonalized society,  a  poetry  both  more 
horrible  and  more  helpful.  And  I  still 
think  he  might  have  done  some  of  his 
best  work  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Now  he  is  dead.  I  have  had  many 
letters  from  other  poets  recently,  both 
from  older  well-known  poets  and  from 
the  very  young,  writing  their  responses 
to  his  death  with  remarkable  unanimi- 
ty of  feeling.  They  all  say  that  although 
they  dislike  elements  of  his  work  and 
deprecate  the  worst  aspects  of  his  in- 
fluence on  American  poetry  in  general 
during  the  past  two  decades,  they  are 
deeply  upset  by  the  news  of  his  dying, 
much  more  deeply  than  they  would 
have  expected.  I  feel  the  same.  It  is  be- 
cause I  see  myself  in  Lowell.  I  see  all 
of  us — poets  of  latter-day  America — in 
him.  He  was  truly  the  figure  of  the 
embattled  artist  (though  one  uses  such 
post-romantic  terms  with  reluctance 
now),  the  artist  fighting  a  degraded 
society,  a  cruel  history,  an  absurd  uni- 
verse, and  most  of  all  a  sense  of  lack 
in  his  own  being,  fighting  in  complete 
honesty  and  utterly  refusing  to  com- 
promise. With  less  talent  and  far  less 
knowledge.  I  am  doing  the  same  thing. 
So  are  my  friends.  What  else  can  we 
do?  And  now  Lowell  is  gone,  and 
somehow  we  feel  more  vulnerable. 


I  hope  a  selected  edition  of  his  pc 
ems  may  be  forthcoming  soon.  Let 
be  a  small  book,  none  but  the  be; 
work.  Above  all,  let  it  be  assembler, 
not  by  some  critic  who  is  interested  i 
puzzling  out  the  thematic  and  symboli 
obscurities  that  characterize  Lowell  < 
his  mannered  worst,  but  by  anothe 
poet,  one  sensitive  to  the  best  poerr 
in  poetic  terms.  Almost  always  the  bei 
are  also  the  most  accessible.  Such 
book  would  show,  of  course,  Lowell 
technical  accomplishment  and  the  hi 
mane  substance  of  his  thought  an 
feeling;  but  it  would  show  also  tr 
quality — not  of  the  man,  for  I  hav 
said  that  the  man  remains  less  tha 
distinct — but  of  the  man's  leadershi] 
Probably,  though  much  winnowing  n 
mains  to  be  done,  Lowell  was  a  gre; 
flawed  poet  (for  greatness  always  hi 
its  flaw  and  often  depends  on  it) .  Witl 
out  doubt  he  was  a  great  exemplar,  t 

EPILOGUE 

Those  blessed  structures,  plot 

and  rhyme — 
why  are  they  no  help  to  me  now 
I  want  to  make 

something  imagined,  not  recalled: 

I  hear  the  noise  of  my  own  voice: 

The  painter's  vision  is  not  a  lens, 

it  trembles  to  caress  the  light. 

But  sometimes  everything  I  write 

with  the  threadbare  art  of  my  eye 

seems  a  snapshot, 

lurid,  rapid,  garish,  grouped, 

heightened  from  life, 

yet  paralyzed  by  fact. 

All's  misalliance. 

Yet  why  not  say  what  happened? 

Pray  for  the  grace  of  accuracy 

Vermeer  gave  to  the  sun's 

illumination 
stealing  like  the  tide  across  a  map 
to  his  girl  solid  with  yearning. 
We  are  poor  passing  facts, 
warned  by  that  to  give 
each  figure  in  the  photograph 
his  living  name. 
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THE  PRETENDERS 
OF  FLEET  STREET 


Irresponsible  they  were,  boring  they  were  not 


by  Claud  Cockbu 


EVERYONE  WONDERS  why  the 
newspapers  get  more  and  more 
boring.  Considering  the  raw 
material  of  life  which  is  avail- 
able to  them,  one  would  expect  them  to 
get  more  and  more  exciting. 

I  suggest  that  what  is  happening  is 
that  the  modern  newspaper  owner  has 
started  to  hearken  to  phrases  like  "pub- 
lic responsibility"  and  "the  duty  of 
the  fourth  estate." 

Newspaper  owners  of  the  past  had 
barely  heard  of  those  phrases.  They 
went  their  hallucinated  way  more  or 
less  regardless  of  realities.  Irresponsi- 
ble they  were,  but  boring  they  were  not. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  the  creator  of  mod- 
ern journalism,  was  the  first  to  give 
people  the  idea  that  a  great  newspaper 
owner  could  be  raving  mad.  That  was 


in  the  early  Twenties,  when  he  was 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  London 
Times  through  the  medium  of  demonic 
telephone  calls  from  an  igloo  he  had 
had  run  up  on  the  roof  of  his  house  on 
Carlton  House  Terrace.  He  said  he  felt 
safer  up  there.  Between  calls,  he  would 
meditate,  with  a  pistol  in  his  right  hand 
and  a  Bible  in  his  left,  patting  one 
against  the  other.  "These  are  my  last 
two  friends,"  he  would  tell  visitors, 
before  yelling  and  growling  a  new  set 
of  policy  directives  to  the  editor  of  the 
most  influential  newspaper  in  Europe. 

These  happenings  caused  many  Brit- 
ish observers  to  believe  they  now  had 
the  whole  explanation  of  the  way  their 
newspapers  went  on:  the  owners  were 
Claud  Cockburn  is  the  author  of  The  Devil's 
Decade:  The  Thirties. 


nuts.  At  the  time,  I  believed  that  n 
self.  Later,  experience  convinced 
this  was  simplistic:  an  exaggerati 
sometimes  slight,  sometimes  qi 
gross.  I  gradually  settled  for  the  op 
ion  that  what  characterized  them  y 
not  unmistakable,  certifiable  luna 
but  rather  a  particular  type  of  mer 
incoherence,  an  unconsciousness 
reality  so  complete  that  it  would  ge 
man  in  another  walk  of  life  bankn 
ed,  jailed,  run  over  in  the  street, 
acclaimed  prophet  of  some  new  myi 
religion. 

For  instance,  Lord  Rothernw 
Northcliffe's  brother  and  owner  of 
Daily  Mail,  was  not  certifiable,  £ 
made  millions  in  the  stock  markets 
London  and  New  York,  but  he  \ 
confidently  expect  to  be  invited  to 
come  king  of  Hungary.  Somebody  1 
told  him  that  if  he  and  his  newspap 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hungarian 
tionalism,  demanding  the  return 
Hungary  of  territories  assigned 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  &\ 
World  War  I,  a  grateful  Hungar 
people,  with  Regent  Adm.  Nikol; 
Horthy  in  the  lead,  would  offer  \ 
the  crown.  In  Budapest  at  the  time 
sometimes  met  emissaries  of  L( 
Rothermere.  They  shared  his  halh 
nations.  They  thought  they  were  th 
to  tidy  up  details  of  the  coronati 
and  were  shocked  and  mortified  wl 
the  Hungarian  nationalists,  having 
tracted  maximum  British  newspa 
support,  made  it  clear  that  they  wo 
jump  in  the  Danube  rather  than  1 
over  the  sacred  Crown  of  St.  Step] 
to  an  Englishman.  Admiral  Horthy 
dicated  that  he  wished  his  regency 
be  temporary  in  a  permanent  sense 

Lord  Rothermere,  having  lear: 
the  lesson  that  one  can't  trust  forei 
ers,  concentrated  on  achieving  polit 
power  in  Britain.  As  his  means  to  1 
end  he  chose  the  Fascist  leader  i 
Oswald  Mosley,  asserting  that  Sir 
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To  become  less  dependent  on 
foreign  oil,  we  need  more  than  American  oil. 
We  need  American  energy. 


In  the  last  few  years,  America's 
dependence  on  oil  from  other 
countries  has  increased  to  more 
than  40  per  cent,  and  is  still 
growing. 

One  way  to  reduce  that  depend- 
ence is  to  conserve  energy — to  use 
it  more  wisely  and  efficiently. 

And  while  companies  such  as 
Conoco  continue  to  search  for 


more  domestic  petroleum,  it's 
imperative  that  we  also  develop 
other  kinds  of  energy. 

For  example,  there's  enough 
coal  and  uranium  in  the  U.S.  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  until  solar 
power  and  other  fuels  of  the  future 
can  begin  to  play  a  significant  role. 

We  think  it's  a  good  thing  that 
Conoco  has  the  skilled  people 


and  the  financial  strength  to  go 
beyond  petroleum — into  coal, 
uranium  and  newer  forms  of 
energy. 

That's  the  best  way  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

(conoco) 

Doing  more  with  energy. 


To  learn  more  about  what  we're  doing  with  energy,  write  Dept.  D,  Continental  Oil  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904 
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wald  and  his  Black  Shirts  would  soon 
conquer  Westminster,  ally  Britain  with 
Mussolini  and  Hitler,  and  do  down  the 
Jews.  In  the  event,  the  Black  Shirts 
were  stoned  and  spat  upon  in  the 
streets,  Sir  Oswald  was  regularly 
hanged  in  effigy,  and  Rothermere  was 
astonished  to  find  that  Jews  with  whom 
he  had  previously  done  business  now 
cold-shouldered  him. 


Myopia  of  this  degree  was 
to  be  found  not  only  among 
such  flamboyant  upstarts — 
Irish  at  that— as  Northcliffe 
and  Rothermere,  but  also  among  gray- 
ishly  old-style  Anglo-English  types 
such  as  John  Walter,  minority  owner 
of  the  Times.  In  1927  I  found  myself, 
briefly  and  accidentally,  in  charge  of 
that  paper's  Berlin  bureau.  The  regular 
bureau  chief  had  rushed  off  to  Vienna 
to  cover  mass  rioting  on  a  scale  thought 
to  presage  the  outbreak  of  Bolshevik 
revolution  in  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope. Tense  and  harassed  in  my  Unter 
den  Linden  office,  I  was  subjected  to 
more  tension  and  harassment  by  the 
sudden  irruption  of  Mr.  Walter.  He 
was  wrought  up,  and  his  anger,  though 
restrained,  was  evident.  I  supposed 
him  upset  by  the  political  situation. 
Not  so.  He  clipped  off  the  true  cause 
of  his  complaint.  Across  town  on  the 
Kurfiirstendamm  had  opened,  the  pre- 
vious day,  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
from  the  Times.  Walter,  a  dedicated 
photo  buff,  had  come  over  to  preside 
at  the  ceremonial  opening.  The  affair 
had  been  a  flop,  and  he  told  me  that 
the  fiasco  had  been  the  fault  of  the 
Berlin  office:  failure  to  arrange  ade- 
quate publicity. 

I  explained  about  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Vienna.  Berliners,  I  said,  were  pre- 
occupied. They  thought  it  was  going  to 
happen  here.  They  thought  of  gunfire 
in  the  streets,  gutters  running  with 
blood,  heads  rolling,  bodies  hanging 
from  lampposts.  The  big  event  on  the 
Kurfiirstendamm  had  been  driven  from 
their  minds.  Mr.  Walter  was  coldly  con- 
temptuous of  what  he  deemed  a  spe- 
cious evasion.  "The  plain  fact  is,"  he 
said,  "that,  owing  to  remissness  in 
this  office,  the  public  has  been  left  with 
the  impression  that  these  are  merely 
photographs  clipped  from  the  Times, 
mounted,  and  framed.  Had  people  been 
properly  informed  that  these  ai  the 
original  photographs,  they  would  un- 


questionably have  been  eager  to  be 
present  at  the  opening.  I  rely  upon  you 
to  see  that  this  misapprehension  is  im- 
mediately and  effectively  corrected." 
He  left  for  London,  confident  that  as 
a  result  of  his  logical  assessment  of 
the  situation  and  firmly  practical  direc- 
tives, Berliners  would  soon  get  their 
priorities  back  in  order  and  throng 
the  exhibition,  paying  tribute  to  the 
photographic  art  and  cultural  preemi- 
nence of  the  London  Times. 

This  same  Mr.  Walter,  unchanged 
by  such  events  as  the  stock-market  crash 
and  the  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler,  manifest- 
ed himself  a  few  years  later  in  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Times,  then  on  City 
Hall  Square. 

Again  I  chanced  to  be  in  charge, 
rather  more  officially  than  in  Berlin, 
because  by  this  time  I  really  worked 
there.  My  chief  had  gone  to  some  con- 
ference of  financial  pundits  in  London. 
The  crash  itself  was  over,  but  the  coun- 
try was  reeling  around  us,  fumbling 
its  apprehensive  way  into  the  Great 
Depression.  In  other  words,  I  was  very 
busy. 

Mr.  Walter  sat  down  and  said  there 
were  a  few  matters  he  felt  he  must 
have  a  talk  with  me  about.  I  supposed 
he  was  either  preparing  the  ground  for 
firing  me  or  wanting  to  know  whether, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Times  should  de- 
velop an  attitude  toward  Wall  Street. 
He  said  he  would  like  to  have  me  come 
to  his  hotel  and  talk.  I  said  we  could 
get  a  taxi  right  at  the  door.  He  said 
he  preferred  to  walk,  as  it  helped  him 
clarify  his  ideas.  So  I  asked  him  what 
hotel  he  was  in.  He  was  at  the  St.  Regis, 
about  five  miles  uptown.  A  few  times 
during  our  journey  Mr.  Walter  seemed 
just  about  to  utter  his  big  problem, 
but  could  not  quite  bring  himself  to 
do  so. 

After  a  half  hour  in  his  suite,  he 
came  right  out  with  it.  He  was  to  be, 
he  explained,  the  guest  of  honor  next 
day  at  the  big  ritual  lunch  put  on 
periodically  by  the  New  York  Times 
in  its  Sub  Rosa  Room. 

"The  problem."  said  Mr.  Walter, 
"which  I  need  to  resolve,  and  concern- 
ing which  I  would  appreciate  your  ad- 
vice, is  whether  I  should  wear  a  cut- 
away morning  coat  and  top  hat,  or, 
alternatively,  a  short  black  coat,  with 
striped  trousers  and,  of  course,  a  bowl- 
er hat." 

'  Top  hat  and  morning  coat,"  I  said 
imphatically.  He  thanked  me  for  the 


firm  decisiveness  of  my  advice,  j 
marking  that  he  had  spent  twentv-foi 
hours  in  New  York  seeking  expe 
opinion  on  the  matter.  I  was  then  fr 
to  dash  downtown  and  resume  conta 
with  reality. 

People  who  knew  Lord  Be 
verbrook  very  much  bett 
than  I  did  tried  to  persuai 
me  that  he,  at  least,  disprovi 
my  thesis  about  the  surrealist  me 
tality  of  newspaper  owners.  "Y< 
don't,"  they  said,  "understand  Max 
And,  indeed,  my  own  encounters  wi 
him  were  few,  stimulating,  and  fraug 
with  a  sense  of  exhilarating  absurdit 
as  when  he  once  tried  to  convince  r 
of  something  or  other  by  quoting  fro 
the  Old  Testament,  reading  out  sor 
statistics  which  sounded  fudged,  ai 
doing  a  recitative  from  verses  out 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.  None  w 
readier  than  I  to  agree  that  the  cole 
ful  little  bandit  was  as  audaciously  br 
liant  a  visionary  as  Long  John  Silv 
on  his  way  to  Treasure  Island. 

But  Long  John  never  looked  i 
side  that  apple  barrel  where  Ja 
Hawkins  was  concealed,  overhearii 
his  plans  and  preparing  to  foil  the 
by  alerting  Squire  Trelawney  and  t 
doctor — admittedly  men  of  much  i 
ferior  intelligence  to  Silver's.  Loi 
John,  figuring  he  held  all  the  car 
and  was  playing  against  suckers,  w 
sure  that  treasure  must  soon  be  h 
Beaverbrook  seemed  equally  we 
equipped  to  achieve  his  political  ain 
But  despite  his  ruthless  skill  in  to 
pling  or  raising  up  politicians,  Ii 
dazzling  dexterity  at  juggling statesmi 
like  Indian  clubs,  in  reality  nothii 
important  happened  that  would  n 
have  happened  if  he  had  stayed  hon 
in  New  Brunswick.  His  only  major  p 
litical  campaign,  the  crusade  for  Ei 
pire  Free  Trade,  was  the  most  spe 
tacular  fizzle  of  the  decade.  He  wro 
two  of  the  most  realistic  studies  of  tl 
British  political  scene  ever  written.  I 
knew  exactly  whom  to  blackmail  ai 
whom  to  bribe,  which  covered  almc 
everyone  on  stage.  But  he  confirmt 
my  opinion  of  the  unrealism  of  new 
paper  owners  by  imagining  that 
have  a  pack  of  bribed  and  bullii 
hacks  at  your  disposal  will  automa 
cally  ensure  that  you  get  your  paws  ( 
the  treasure  of  real  power. 
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lli's  outlandish  acting  conceals  the  fear  of  being  marginal 


by  A.  B.  Giamatti 
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SUDDENLY  became  clear  to  me,  sit- 
ting in  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
September  29,  watching  the  pre- 
liminary bouts  to  the  Ali-Shavers 
ght,  that  the  basis  of  sport  is  work, 
unning,  jumping,  lifting  pushing, 
;nding,  pulling,  planting  the  legs  and 
ing  the  back — these  exertions  are  es- 
ntial  to  physical  labor  and  to  athletic 
impetition.  The  closeness  of  a  given 
ime  to  the  rituals  and  effort  of  work 
vests  the  game  with  dignity;  without 
at  proximity  to  labor,  the  game  would 
;  merely  a  release  from  work  instead 
a  refinement  of  it.  The  radical  dif- 
rence  between  work  and  game,  how- 
er,  occurs  when  limits  or  rules  are 
lposed  on  this  labor,  patterns  which 
knowledge  that  this  new  work,  this 
>ort,  is  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
bereas  that  work,  the  work  of  your 
tck  and  arms,  in  field  or  mill,  on  ship 
in  forest,  was  crucial  to  your  sur- 
val,  and  to  the  survival  of  those  de- 
:ndent  on  you,  this  work  is  different; 
is  delimited,  separate,  independent, 
refinement  of  reality  but  distinct, 
lis  work  is  fully  as  serious  and  dif- 
:ult  as  real  work,  but  this  unreal 
jrk  is  not  coextensive  with  life.  This 
)rk  of  sport,  usually  but  not  always 
some  predetermined  point,  will  have 
i  end.  It  will  be  over,  not  to  begin 
ain  with  the  sun.  This  work,  unlike 
at  real  work,  does  not  sustain  life  in 
ly  immediate  and  practical  way,  such 
providing  food;  but  this  unreal 
rious  work  does  sustain  life  in  the 
nse  that  it  makes  life  bearable.  It  al- 
ws  all  of  us  to  go  back  renewed  to 
latever  real  work  we  do,  perhaps  to 
back  for  a  moment  redeemed.  I  have 
ten  thought  that  the  world-wide  ap- 
al  of  soccer  lies  in  part  in  its  un- 
ashed  emphasis  on  penetrating  the 
ler's  territory;  partly  in  its  wonder- 
ily  seamless  and  continuous  quality, 
lere  no  quarter  is  given,  no  pause 
cen,  but  like  the  tides  men  come  and 
;  but  mostly  in  its  denial  of  the  use 


of  the  hands.  For  the  millions  who  work 
with  their  hands,  there  can  be  no  great- 
er relief  than  to  escape  the  daily  focus 
on  those  instruments  of  labor,  and  no 
greater  confirmation  of  the  centrality 
of  hands  to  life  than  their  denial  in 
this  sport. 


THESE  NOTIONS  formed  while  I 
waited  for  the  Ali-Shavers 
fight.  I  had  been  watching  the 
undercard,  and  admiring  the 
way  Alfredo  Evangelista  of  Uruguay 
would  get  his  back  into  his  punches, 
like  a  man  digging  a  hole,  and  how 
the  sheer  expenditure  of  effort  had 
forced  Pedro  Soto  to  fight  Evangelista's 
fight  until,  in  the  eighth  round,  Soto 
was  so  badly  punished  by  the  patient, 
awkward  digging  of  Evangelista  that 
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the  referee  stopped  the  bout.  At  this 
moment  of  victory,  which  is  also  a 
moment  of  reunion,  as  the  men  finish 
work  and  leave  together,  the  crowd's 
attention  was  diverted  from  Soto  and 
Evangelista  by  the  presence  of  Ali,  who 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  back  of  the 
garden  and  roared  through  the  aisles 
shaking  his  finger,  surrounded  by  about 
ten  of  his  entourage.  The  crowd  re- 
sponded with  delight — "A-li,  A-li,  A-li," 
they  chanted;  and  when  they  turned 
from  that  spectacle,  Evangelista  and 
Soto  were  gone.  If  for  most  athletes 
and  spectators  sport  is  work  conceived 
in  some  special  way  as  play,  for  Mu- 
hammad Ali  sport  is  work  conceived 
as  theater. 

Ali  has  theatricalized  his  work  in 
that,  rather  than  continuing  to  serve 
his  work  as  a  worker,  or  slave,  he  has 
made  what  he  does  serve  him  as  a  set- 
ting. Ali  has  extended  himself  and  box 
ing,  the  sport  most  like  work,  in  the 
direction  of  theater  by  emphasizing  the 
other  being  that  lives  beside  the  worker 
in  every  athlete,  the  actor.  In  the  ath- 
lete worker  and  actor  meet,  the  expen- 
diture of  energy  and  the  power  to  give 
shape  come  together.  Of  course,  work- 
ers "perform"  tasks  and  actors  work 
hard ;  the  spectrum  worker-athlete-actor 
is  not  a  broad  one  and  the  three  points 
are  distinguished  by  emphasis  more 
than  anything  else.  As  the  athlete  re- 
sembles the  worker  in  the  way  he  exerts 
his  body,  and  in  the  way  he  catches 
the  deep  rhythms  in  work,  so  the  ath- 
lete resembles  the  actor  in  the  way  he 
uses  the  body  to  express  what  I  can 
only  call  an  inner  vision.  Both  athlete 
and  actor  release  energy  in  order  to 
restrain  it  and  in  restraining  it,  to 
give  shape  to  a  new  idea.  Both  are 
judged  effective  or  ineffective  (that  is 
what  "good"  or  "bad"  means  in  these 
two  professions)  by  how  well  they  ex- 
ecute what  is  set  them;  and  for  both 
athlete  and  actor  execution  depends 
not  on  inspiration  or  luck  or  the  weath- 
er, inner  or  outer,  but  on  coordination, 
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y  of  gesture,  timing,  good 
coaching. 

It  is  Ali  who  has  brought  to  the  sur- 
face the  actor  in  every  athlete  more 
successfully  and  obsessively  than  any- 
one else.  Ali  is  in  many  ways  profoundly 
bored,  and  he  knows  only  one  craft. 
In  order  to  remain  interested  in  what 
he  must  do,  Ali  has  allowed  the  per- 
former to  erupt  unchecked,  burying 
the  worker  in  him,  the  skilled  artisan 
with  extraordinary  hands  and  legs  and 
specific,  worldly  ambitions,  under  the 
sulfurous,  scalding  lava  of  his  impro- 
visations. Improvisation  is  the  only 
way  he  has  found  to  order  the  endless 
days :  the  monologizing,  poeticizing,  and 
prophesying,  all  that  grimacing  and 
exhorting  and  praying,  is  the  style  of 
a  man  who  is  not  sure  even  he  knows 
when  his  acts  are  simply  acting,  but 
who  does  know  he  does  not  care. 

And  when  a  fight  is  in  view,  and 
training  is  required,  a  regimen  guar- 
anteed to  exacerbate  boredom  with 
brutal  fatigue,  Ali  goes  deeper  into  his 
protean  reserves  and  whole  dramas 
emerge.  There  is  often  the  heroic  beast 
fable — Ali  will  slay  a  dragon  in  the 
form  of  a  Bear,  a  Rabbit,  a  Gorilla, 
or,  lately,  an  Acorn.  As  time  goes  on, 
other  subplots  emerge.  Howard  Cosell 
once  regularly  took  a  part;  occasional- 
ly whole  countries,  like  Zaire,  are  cast. 
In  recent  years  the  press  has  been  less 
and  less  willing  to  be  the  megaphone  to 
this  sideshow,  but  the  press  has  no 
choice  but  to  be  megaphone  when  the 
source  of  news  insists  on  defining  him- 
self as  a  barker.  So  we  are  treated  to 
sermons,  doggerel,  parables,  myths, 
even  creations  from  whole  cloth:  "Jim- 
my Ellis,  Sparring  Partner,  Knocks 
Down  Champ  Twice  Today."  That 
particular  story,  out  of  Ali's  Pennsyl- 
vania training  camp  some  eight  days 
before  the  bout,  is  a  good  example  of 
the  problems  Ali  poses  and  the  prob- 
lem he  has. 

Perhaps  only  a  headline  announcing 
the  pope's  intention  to  remarry  would 
be  as  immediately  unconvincing  as  the 
news  that  Ellis  knocked  Ali  down  twice 
in  one  round.  The  gloves  used  in  spar- 
ring sessions  weigh  sixteen  ounces 
apiece;  Billy  Carter  would  have  trouble 
knocking  over  a  schooner  of  Schlitz 
with  one  of  those  mitts.  Then  there  is 
the  fact  that  these  two  know  each  other 
well,  having  met  more  than  t  -  nty 
years  ago  in  Louisville  when  they  were 
both  young  teen-agers.  Ali  and  Ellis 


cannot  surprise  each  other  and  while 
Ellis  would  work  for  a  man  he  could 
knock  down,  Ali  would  not  hire  a  man 
who  might  even  try  it.  Even  once.  But 
twice !  Such  an  idea  staggers  the  imag- 
ination. 

Why  put  out  the  story  then?  In  part 
because  where  the  rest  of  us  were  born 
under  a  star,  Ali  was  born  under  a  rhe- 
torical figure,  hyperbole,  defined  by 
the  great  Quintilian  as  "an  elegant 
straining  of  the  truth."  Surely  Ali  was 
also  impelled  by  a  realization  that  the 
advance  sale  for  September  29  was 
slow;  that  the  publicity,  at  the  time  of 
the  Lance  affair  and  a  hot  mayoral  pri- 
mary race  in  New  York,  had  been  sog- 
gy; and  he  was  propelled  by  that 
instinct  of  his  to  hype  the  gate,  to 
work  his  own  crowd  (as  he  would  do 
as  Soto  and  Evangelista  finished  work) , 
to  shill  for  himself,  to  be  both  the  show 
and  the  man  who  hustled  them  into  the 
tent.  If  there  is  one  born  every  minute, 
Ali  wants  to  be  the  midwife.  But  does 
that  deep  instinct  justify  putting  out 
such  a  palpably  transparent  story  as 
the  one  about  being  knocked  down 
twice?  No,  that  instinct  does  not  justify 
straining  the  truth  quite  so  inelegantly. 
An  even  deeper  need  justifies  the  story, 
the  need  to  pump  up  once  again  the 
white  man's  hope  to  see  the  black 
champion  beaten. 

Here  we  engage  Ali's  deepest 
game,  the  only  work  he  does 
with  a  will.  While  you  are 
being  encouraged  to  think  he 
can  be  beaten,  you  are  being  allowed 
to  understand  that  the  form  the  en- 
couragement takes  is  fraudulent.  Your 
ability  to  see  through  the  con  under- 
mines your  belief  in  his  vulnerability 
(he  can't  be  beaten  if  he  says  he  can) 
and  reaffirms  your  faith  in  his  theatrical 
mastery  (knocked  down  twice,  my  foot! 
What  a  showman).  You  are  now  his. 
Ali  has  transformed  all  the  potential 
spectators,  the  fight  crowd,  into  some- 
thing far  different,  an  audience;  he  has 
enticed  the  naive,  titillated  the  devoted, 
amused  the  jaded,  outraged  the  mass; 
he  has  had  it  out  with  his  opponent 
now  in  the  press  and  on  television  for 
at  least  two  weeks,  his  sense  of  pace 
impeccable,  the  whole  spectacle  build- 
ing to  the  grand  final  number,  the  cli- 
nax  just  before  the  last  curtain,  the 
^eigh-in;  and,  most  important,  he  has 
managed  to  legitimize  race  as  an  issue 


in  the  fight  by  making  it  part  of  th 
show,  or,  for  those  so  inclined,  th 
whole  show.  One  so  inclined  is  Ali,  am 
the  last  scene  is  played. 

At  the  weigh-in,  the  state  lends  whal 
ever  moral  and  legal  credibility  it  ha 
to  the  ritual  of  assessing  the  fighters 
weight  and  physical  fitness.  They  ar 
always  found  to  be  fit.  (Examination 
and  X  rays  conducted  on  September  2 
could  find  no  injuries,  indeed  no  trac 
of  trauma,  resulting  from  the  tw 
knockdowns  suffered  by  the  champio 
during  training.)  And  after  the  tap 
and  scales,  Ali  takes  over,  and  tears 
passion  to  tatters,  splitting  the  ears  c 
the  groundlings  in  the  press,  o'erdoin 
Termagant  and  out-heroding  Heroc 
now  the  player,  now  the  Prince,  doin 
all  the  parts  and,  at  the  weigh-in  o 
September  28,  ranting  at  length  aboi 
the  theatrical  nature  of  his  ranting,  ej 
posing  the  structure  of  his  illusion,  th 
old  actor  getting  himself  worked  up  fo 
the  part,  doing  what  Elvis  Presley  coul 
no  longer  do,  getting  into  the  circl< 
recapturing  the  energy  and  interest  t 
go  out  on  stage  by  pretending  to  hav 
it — all  of  this  working  precisely  to  th 
extent  that  all  the  hangers-on  and  r« 
porters  and  onlookers  and  cuties  an 
commission  people  and  cameramen  an 
friends  and  spies  and  flunkies  and  ac( 
lytes,  who  have  seen  it  dozens  of  timei 
get  pulled  in,  and  begin  to  laugh  an 
nudge  and  shake  their  heads  and  stam 
their  feet  as  if  it  were  the  first  time 
and  yet,  if  you  listen  rather  than  a< 
quiesce,  at  the  center  of  this  whirlwin 
of  words  and  gestures  and  postures  an 
poses  the  chosen  epithet  of  the  chose 
opponent  is  chanted  and  honed  an( 
finally,  hurled  like  a  knife  at  the  ma 
it  signifies.  The  real  fight  is  now  almos 
over,  as  Ali  turns  on  his  opponent  a 
the  power  of  the  opponent,  turning  th 
man's  physical  characteristics,  his  bad 
ground,  his  class,  his  worth  as  a  ma 
against  him.  Ali  deflects  the  opponent 
strength  from  Ali,  and  now  the  oj 
ponent  is  left,  in  the  weeks  or  houi 
remaining  (for  this  process  does  n( 
start  at  the  weigh-in),  to  fight  himsel 
to  fight  his  ugliness  or  his  awkwardne^ 
or  his  lack  of  education  or,  in  the  moi 
savage  blow  of  all,  to  fight  his  race, 
the  man  is  white,  he  is  not  allowed  1 
be  the  White  Hope.  Ali  bestows  th 
duty  as  if  it  were  a  dukedom,  and  tha 
watches  while  the  opponent  tries  fl 
figure  out  whether  to  hoist  this  loai 
and,  if  he  will,  how  to  gain  a  purchai 


Invigorate 
some  friends 
for  Christmas 


Give  Harper's— the  magazine  called 
"the  freest,  most  invigorating  marketplace 
of  ideas  in  America." 


Xhose  special  friends  or  rela- 
tives who  thrive  on  thought- 
ul  reading  and  good  conversation 
will  find  Harper's  a  most  welcome 
Sift. 

They  may  be  liberals,  conser- 
vatives or  radicals— no  matter, 
iarper's  is  not  the  kind  of  magazine 
vhose  politics  you  can  tell  at  a 
jlance. 

The  only  predictability  they'll 
ind  in  Harper's  is  its  continuing 
:lash  of  ideas.  Its  provocative 
lews  expressed  with  great  literacy 
tnd  buttressed  by  facts  and  solid 
onviction. 

iformation  and  Insights: 

That's  why  Harper's  will  give 
iends  such  fresh  information  and 
isights  on  everything  worth  talk- 
ig  about— whether  it's  politics  or 
5ligion  or  the  cultural  scene  or  the 
ryriad  trends,  currents  and 
roundswells  that  are  changing 
ur  country  and  our  way  of  life. 

Each  issue  offers  articles  by 
3me  of  the  most  perceptive 


observers  of  the  American  scene- 
lively  writers  like  Murray  Kempton, 
Tom  Bethell,  Lewis  H.  Lapham, 
Joan  Didion,  Michael  Har- 
rington, George  Plimpton, 
and  much  new  young  blood. 
Men  and  women  who  com- 
municate with  all  the  verve, 
wit,  style  and  diversity  that  have 
made  Harper's  one  of  today's  most 
often-quoted  magazines. 

Harper's  will  bring  friends  a 
wide  range  of  thoughtful 
and  provocative  reading  they'll 
find  nowhere  else. . .  like  these 
articles: 

•  how  liberal  attitudes  toward 
crime  and  punishment  are  har- 
dening (and  may  be  coming 
around  to  a  double  standard) 

•  what  the  Pentagon's  latest  con- 
tingency plans  are  for  nuclear 
war  (they  don't  even  consider 
surrender) 

•  the  emerging  conflict  between 
our  Wesfern  s(afes  (it's  a  war 
over  water) 

•  why  gun  control  advocates  are 
having  such  a  rough  time  get- 
ting legislation  together  (they 
can't  even  find  out  how  many 
handguns  are  being  made!) 


And  Harper's  will  be  just  as 
welcome  for  its  poetry,  satire 
and  original  short  stories. . .  and  for 
literary  treats  like  the  first  published 
excerpts  from  T.  H.  White's  The 
Once  and  Future  King,  from  Philip 
Roth's  The  Professor  of  Desire,  and 
from  other  outstanding  works. 

Special  holiday  rates. . .  and  free 
gift  announcement  cards: 

With  the  special  holiday  rates 
now  in  effect,  your  first  gift  subscrip- 
tion is  $9.98.  Each  additional  gift  is 
only  $7. 50—  including  your  own 
subscription  if  you'd  like  to  include 
it.  (And  you  needn't  pay  until  after 
the  new  year. ) 

Order  now,  and  for  each  sub- 
scription we'll  send  you  a  gift 
announcement  card  handsomely 
illustrated  with  a  tum-of-the-century 
poster  by  Edward  Penfield,  so  you 
can  sign  and  send  it  personally 

Make  this  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Harper's  New  Year  for  the 
thinking  people  on  your  gift  list.  Use 
the  attached  order  card  today. 

For  faster  service,  call  toll  free 

800-621-8318 

(In  Illinois  call  800-972-8308) 

Harperis 

1255  Portland  Place ,  Boulder,  Colorado  80321 
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it,  and,  once  it  is  up,  where  to  take 
it.  It  is  too  easy. 

With  black  fighters  there  is  more 
sport,  though  the  press  here  draws  a 
line  and  the  public  does  not,  evidently, 
get  the  full  force  of  Ali's  treatment  of 
black  opponents.  But  the  technique  is 
clear.  In  calling  Frazier  a  gorilla,  or 
Shavers  "shiftless,"  Ali  simply  un- 
leashes the  power  of  traditional  racist 
epithets.  He  thus  sets  his  black  op- 
ponent to  battling  two  chimeras,  both 
now  identified  with  himself.  The  op- 
ponent must  confront  his  main  sense  of 
himself,  his  strength,  his  identity  as  a 
black  man,  as  if  it  were  a  weakness; 
he  must  struggle  with,  rather  than  use. 
the  source  of  his  power,  because  this 
black  champion  has  turned  their  race 
into  a  vicious  insult.  Lest  the  opponent 
miss  the  f,oint  to  the  burden  that  he 
alone  now  carries,  Ali  will  during  the 
fight  clarify  his  status  for  him  as  he 
did  for  Shavers  by  calling  him  through- 
out the  fight,  according  to  reports,  "nig- 
ger." It  is  a  technique  as  simple,  and 
decent,  as  rubbing  your  glove's  laces 
on  an  opponent's  swollen  eye. 

But  while  Ali  has  a  black  opponent 
fighting  his  blackness,  he  also  has  the 
other  man  fighting  his  whiteness. 
Everyone  who  fights  Ali  must  be  the 
white  hope.  The  gate  demands  it,  and 
hyperbole's  child  would  have  it  no  other 
way.  Every  opponent  is  the  champion 
of  that  vast,  hostile  white  mass  that, 
since  February  28,  1964,  when  Ali  an- 
nounced that  he  had  a  few  months  be- 
fore joined  the  Nation  of  Islam,  and 
especially  since  his  refusal  in  Houston 
on  April  28,  1967,  to  be  inducted  into 
the  army,  has  wanted  to  see  him  knocked 
out.  Sc  at  least,  Ali  believes;  and  so 
believed  the  elegantly  dressed,  affable 
black  man  who  sat  behind  me  at  the 
Ali-Sha\ers  bout,  and  who  laughingly 
insisted  for  fifteen  rounds  that  I  had 
come  to  see  Ali  beaten  by  my  fighter. 
Shavers.  But  I  believe  that  the  act  at 
Houston  and  the  announcement  about 
the  Nation  of  Islam  were  themselves 
not  the  causes  of  an  attitude,  but  the 
results  of  an  even  older  attitude  of  Ali's. 
For  those  acts  of  1967  and  1964  were 
acts  of  separation,  if  secession  from 
black  and  white  America's  traditional 
assumptions  about  how  to  behave,  and 
were  themselves  responses  to  the  con- 
viction, held  by  the  boy  who  by  his 
account  in  My  Own  Story  felt  a  "deep 
kinship"  with  Emmett  Till,  that  they 
wanted  him  out,  and  that  he  would 


dance  inside  and  sting  them  before 
they  could  put  him  down  and  put  him 
out. 

Ali's  boredom  with  training 
and  fighting  only  masks  a  fear, 
a  fear  of  being  peripheral,  a 
terror  of  being  out,  and  that 
fear  accounts  for  his  need  to  be  at  the 
center  of  something,  a  stage,  a  ring,  a 
Nation,  a  cosmic  racial  drama.  His  fear 
of  being  marginal  accounts  for  the  sav- 
agery of  his  desire  to  get  in,  to  land  the 
first  blow,  and  for  the  outlandish  in- 
tensity of  his  acting  center  stage,  be- 
fore the  bell  has  ever  rung  or  the  lights 
have  dimmed.  Ali's  sense  of  racial  an- 
tagonism forces  him  to  scorn  his  black 
opponents  for  being  black,  while  at  the 
same  time  smearing  Frazier,  Norton, 
Shavers' with  whitef  ace,  grotesquely  de- 
forming the  other's  face  in  every  way 
while  trumpeting  the  beauty  of  his  own, 
that  clean-shaven,  smooth,  unblemished 
face  so  unlike  the  scarred,  roughened 
laborers'  faces  his  mocks.  His  is  an  ex- 
traordinary series  of  performances, 
culminating  in  the  weigh-in,  each  scene 
contributing,  as  do  rounds,  to  that  over- 
all accumulation  of  episode  and  pace 
and  shaped  energy  we  call  a  starring 
role.  He  has,  particularly  in  the  last 
year  or  so  as  preparation  gets  more 
and  more  difficult,  set  up  the  actual 
fight  as  an  anticlimax  to  the  weeks  be- 
fore it.  And  certainly  the  bout  on  the 
evening  of  September  29  was  an  anti- 
climax; for,  regardless  of  what  you 
saw  on  television,  where  closeups  on 
intense  faces  covered  a  great  deal  of 
standing,  leaning,  peek-a-booing,  clown- 
ing, missing,  waiting,  the  Shavers-Ali 
fight  was  a  good  fight  only  once  you 
had  accepted  how  much  less  good  a 
fighter  Ali  has  become. 

The  real  struggle  goes  on  earlier, 
when  Ali  transforms  the  coming  fight 
into  a  ghastly  minstrel  show,  he  never 
more  black  than  when  the  other  end 
man  is  daubed  in  white,  the  other  never 
blacker  than  when  Ali  sneers  at  his 
color,  the  races  locked  together,  at  one 
and  at  odds,  the  whole  a  parody  of  race 
relations  in  every  city  street  and  union 
and  school  and  firehouse  and  subway 
and  unemployed  black  waking  hour  in 
America,  the  prizefight  finally  only  a 
skirmish  in  the  larger  race  war,  this 
little  battle  masquerading  as  a  show 
starring  Muhammad  Ali  and  a  cast  of 
everyone  else. 


Ali  has  known  from  the  beginning 
what  every  good  athlete  learns:  make 
him  play  your  game,  fight  your  fight, 
and  you  will  beat  him  every  time.  But 
Ali  has  also  learned  a  lesson  kept  from 
most  athletes  precisely  by  the  pleasure 
of  their  work,  a  pleasure  now  beneath 
Ali,  a  pleasure  in  work  insufficiently 
exhilarating  to  one  who  has  the  art 
born  in  him,  the  art  of  filling  a  scene: 
and  that  subtler  lesson  is  that  while 
you  can  only  beat  him  if  he  fights  your 
fight,  you  can  destroy  him  if  he  acts  in 
your  play.  If.  like  Othello,  he  will  ac- 
cept the  role  you  set  for  him,  you  will 
master  him  as  you  master  all  scenes. 
And  if  you  can  make  him  play  nigger 
and  white  racist  all  at  once,  surely  you 
are  the  greatest  and  he  is  yours.  This 
is,  after  all,  an  old  drama  and  an  old 
style,  learned  from  the  white  slave- 
masters;  they  were  the  ones  who  based 
their  play  on  others'  brutal  work  and 
who  forced  the  others  to  enact  roles 
simply  to  survive.  Ali,  with  his  incredi- 
ble gifts  of  body  and  mind,  has  brought 
the  central  drama  of  his  people's  his- 
tory in  America  to  a  bright,  gaudy  life, 
for  everyone  to  see.  He  has  brought  the 
patterns  of  work,  play,  and  acting  that 
commingle  in  slaves  and  athletes  to  the 
surface,  and  he  has  refined  his  tech- 
niques for  communicating,  through  the 
media,  what  those  old  patterns  mean. 

Sitting  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
on  September  29,  I  did  not  think  Ali 
beat  Shavers;  even  giving  Ali  all  the 
even  rounds,  I  scored  the  fight  for 
Shavers,  8-7.  I  do  not  think  Ali  beat 
Shavers  this  September  any  more  than 
many  think  he  beat  Ken  Norton  in 
September  of  1976,  or  beat  Jimmy 
Young  in  the  spring  of  1976.  I  alsc 
do  not  believe  that  Ali,  at  this  point, 
really  cares  what  anyone  thinks,  oi 
cares  what  really  happened.  The  fights 
in  the  ring,  vastly  remunerative,  full  o: 
effort  and  clowning,  are  only  inciden 
tal  to  the  real  battle.  I  believe  he  wil 
participate  in  the  ring  fights  longei 
than  he  should  because  he  cannot  stot 
until  he  has  fought  down  the  need 
compounded  of  fear  and  fury,  to  ac 
out  completely  what,  in  his  view,  i 
is  to  be  black  in  America,  to  be  alwayi 
living  at  the  margin,  on  the  edge,  ii 
a  position  where,  despite  the  pain  o 
your  work  and  the  beauty  of  you 
play,  a  man  may  announce  with  super! 
casualness  at  any  given  moment  tha 
you  have  been  counted  out.  L" 
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THE  POLITICIAN'S  ART  

(Continued  from  page  46)  politician 
can  take  many  forms.  Henry  VIII  was 
in  many  ways  a  consummate  politician, 
but  he  had  to  behead  many  more  peo- 
ple than  he  need  have  done,  because  he 
often  became  inflexible  in  his  purpose. 
As  Wolsey  said  of  him:  "Be  well  ad- 
vised and  assured  what  you  put  in  his 
head,  for  ye  shall  never  pull  it  out 
again."  (That  reminds  one  of  George 
McGovern.)  Or  the  politician  may  sim- 
ply become  too  inflexibly  absorbed  in 
a  subject  which  might  be  better  left 
alone.  It  was  said  of  George  Grenville, 
when  he  imposed  the  various  measures 
:hat  stirred  the  American  colonies  to 
rebellion,  that  he  had  read  the  Ameri- 
can dispatches,  when  his  predecessors 
lad  not  bothered.  Earnest  and  hard- 
working, he  formed  a  reasonable  opin- 
on,  and  inflexibly  he  pursued  it,  as 
:arnest  and  hard-working  people  are 
ikely  to  do.  (That  reminds  one  of 
vhat  one  knows  of  Jimmy  Carter.) 
)ne  of  Walter  Lippmann's  most  dev- 
istating  criticisms  of  Wilson's  han- 
Iling  of  the  peace  talks  in  1919  was 
hat  Wilson  should  not  have  gone  to 
5aris  at  all,  that  by  doing  so  he  made 
:very  agreement  his  own,  and  so  cata- 
trophically  diminished  his  room  for 
naneuver  with  the  Senate  when  he  got 
>ack  home.  ( That  reminds  one  of  al- 
nost  all  recent  Presidents,  including 
l  iow  Jimmy  Carter.) 
|  So  one  could  go  on.  But  what  per- 
I  laps  matters  most  is  that  the  flexibility 
■f  a  politician,  the  very  quality  in  him 
.hich  is  most  despised  by  the  other 
ealms,  is  what  enables  him  to  retain 
j  ne  of  the  rarest  of  his  talents.  The  best 
|  f  politicians  have  a  capacity  to  see  to 
i  he  heart  of  things  of  which  few  others 
an  boast.  They  will  often  be  found 
head  of  all  others  in  understanding  the 
'  pirit  of  the  age,  the  times  they  live  in, 
'  nd  what  those  times  require:  ahead  of 
:  ne  philosophers,  the  theologians,  the 
]>  leorizers,  the  scribblers,  and  certain- 
i  i  ahead  of  the  political  scientists.  We 
!  lay  often  see  this  only  in  hindsight, 
'.  ut  then  it  is  usuall)  only  in  hindsight 
I  lat  we  can  see  what  they  foresaw. 

Robert  Walpole  is  generally  acknowl- 
dged  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
j  f  modern  statesmen,  perhaps  even  the 
I  rst,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he 
j  iemed  to  possess  a  sixth  sense  in  his 
I  rasp  of  essentials.  He  never  had  any 
oubt  that  what  England  needed  after 
le  turmoil  of  the  seventeenth  century 

as  a  period  of  calm  and  stability  to 


establish  a  new  order;  in  what  was  still 
an  aristocratic  England  he  was  the  first 
leading  minister  who  understood  that 
he  must  lead  from  the  Commons;  and 
when  he  was  urged  to  tax  the  American 
colonies,  he  retorted:  "I  have  old  En- 
gland set  against  me,  and  do  you  think 
I  will  have  New  England  likewise?" — 
a  question  that  Lyndon  Johnson  might 
usefully  have  addressed  to  himself. 
From  none  of  these  insights  was  he  ever 
deflected,  not  because  they  came  from 
depth  and  rigidity  of  principle,  but  be- 
cause they  arose  from  his  consistently 
flexible  response  to  needs  and  occa- 
sions of  the  ever  passing  scene. 

Across  the  Atlantic  half  a  century  la- 
ter, many  of  the  Founding  Fathers  re- 
vealed the  same  capacity  to  see  to  the 
heart  of  things;  but  in  none  perhaps 
was  it  so  preeminent,  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  politician,  in  action  and  in  theory, 
as  in  John  Marshall.  A  contemporary 
said  of  him :  "He  possesses  one  original 
and  almost  supernatural  faculty, .  .  .  de- 
tecting at  once  the  very  point  on  which 
every  controversy  depends" ;  and  again 
and  again,  as  we  read,  we  may  agree. 
But  he  was  able  to  pounce  on  the  real 
point,  not  because  of  any  remarkable 
depth  of  intelligence,  but  because  in  ev- 
ery situation  he  responded  with  what 
can  only  be  called  a  political  instinct. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  this  sixth  sense 
for  seeing  to  the  heart  of  things  be- 
longs only  to  the  exceptional  statesman 
and  not  to  the  jobbing  politician,  but 
the  statesman  comes  out  of  the  political 
world  and  its  jobbing.  Although  he 
may  add  one  last  quality — of  insight, 
of  courage,  of  command — it  is  the  po- 
litical world  and  no  other  that  supplies 
him  with  the  information  which  he  then 
tranforms.  Politicians  talk  incessantly 
about  politics  among  themselves,  be- 
cause they  need  to  listen  to  everything 
in  order  to  learn  what  they  need  to 
know.  If  they  listen  too  much  to  "ex- 
perts" in  other  fields,  they  will  not  hear 
what  they  need  to  hear. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  infor- 
mation— -of  knowing  before  anyone  else 
where  the  ground  is  shifting — but  of 
something  more  important.  The  work- 
aday politicians  are  themselves  at  the 
heart  of  things — as  no  one  else  in  the 
country  is — even  if  it  is  then  only  the 
exceptional  politician  who  can  sift  the 
chaff  frcm  the  grain.  There  is  no  such 
knowledge  to  be  had  elsewhere,  and 
one  of  the  faults  of  American  politics 
now  is  the  increasing  reliance  of  Pres- 


idents on  nonpolitical  intelligence,  just 
as  another  fault  is  the  disdaining  of 
seniority  in  Congress,  a  wasteful  dis- 
missal of  the  intuitive  knowledge  which 
"the  whales,"  as  Lyndon  Johnson  called 
them,  have  gathered  over  the  years. 

It  needs  to  be  said  emphatically  that 
the  two  greatest  catastrophes  that  the 
United  States  has  endured  in  this  cen- 
tury— Vietnam  and  Watergate — were 
caused  primarily  by  nonpoliticians  act- 
ing in  the  political  arena  with  little  or 
no  political  leadership  from  their  Pres- 
idents. It  was  no  less  a  tragedy  for 
Johnson  than  it  was  for  the  country 
that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
came  to  power,  he  thought  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  retain  so  many  of  those 
appointed  by  Kennedy,  men  not  of  his 
breed,  as  he  was  not  of  theirs,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  talk  to  him  any  more 
than  he  knew  how  to  talk  to  them.  Just 
as  he  needed  around  him  the  kind  of 
men  who  could  have  said,  on  neither 
moral  nor  strategic  grounds,  "You're 
not  going  to  get  away  with  this  one, 
Lyndon — I  won't  be  able  to  carry  even 
my  Seventh  District  on  this,"  so  did 
the  nonpoliticians  who  were  for  the 
most  part  running  the  war,  giving  him 
ill  advice,  need  him  to  say  to  them, 
"How  many  Seventh  Districts  do  you 
think  we  can  carry  on  this,  Bob?  It's 
part  of  your  responsibility  as  well  as 
mine  to  consider  what  the  war  will  do 
to  the  Democratic  party." 

But  there  was  no  such  exchange,  be- 
cause one  of  the  greatest  politicians  of 
them  all  had  abandoned  his  political 
instincts.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  es- 
sentially nonpolitical  character  of  Jim- 
my Carter's  administration  so  threaten- 
ing. Once  again  the  nonpoliticians  have 
been  handed  the  administration,  under 
a  President  who  seems  disinclined  to 
devote  himself  to  politics,  and  who  is 
surrounded  by  personal  advisers  who 
are  themselves  nonpoliticians.  Ameri- 
ca has  traveled  this  road  too  often  in 
the  past  two  decades,  and  it  is  partly 
because  of  our  deep  prejudice  against 
politics  that  we  do  not  see  where  the 
danger  lies. 

IF  WE  ARE  to  exhort  our  politicians 
to  be  politicians,  for  our  own  safe- 
ty, then  we  must  allow  that  they 
face  unusual  occasions  and  that, 
even  as  they  play  the  game,  they  are 
bound  to  obey  moral  imperatives  from 
which  most  of  us  are  exempt.  They 
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need  not  be  as  morally  obtuse  as  Cath- 
erine II  of  Russia,  who  tried  to  rouse 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  a  crusade 
against  regicide  France,  when  she  had 
had  her  husband,  Peter  II,  murdered, 
and  so  was  herself  a  regicide.  But  the 
moral  imperatives  which  the  politician 
must  confront  are  not  those  of  personal 
life.  As  J.  E.  Neale  says  admiringly  of 
Elizabeth  I,  she  "lied  like  a  trooper" 
for  her  country. 

No  politician  in  a  democracy  in  this 
country  can  go  to  war  without  his  own 
anguish.  When  he  returned  from  pre- 
senting his  war  message  to  Congress, 
Woodrow  Wilson  remarked,  as  its 
cheers  and  those  of  the  crowds  rang  in 
his  ears:  "My  message  today  was  a 
message  of  death  for  our  young  men. 
How  strange  it  seemed  to  applaud  that." 
When  his  advisers  told  Roosevelt  in 
1940  that  he  must  promise  that  no 
American  boy  would  die  on  foreign 
soil,  he  returned  to  his  compartment  on 
the  campaign  train  to  be  sick.  No  one 
who  was  ever  present  as  the  pressures 
of  the  Vietnam  war  began  to  mount, 
and  when  Johnson  unburdened  himself 
to  a  captive  audience,  can  doubt  that 
he  was  exploring,  largely  by  anecdotes 
about  politics,  the  nature  of  the  moral 
choices  available  to  a  politician.  To 
discount  all  this  is  to  misunderstand 
the  meaning  of  the  game,  and  the  bur- 
dens for  its  players. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  great  occa- 
sions that  one  is  aware  of  these  choices. 
Every  politician  has  always  complained 
about  the  business  of  making  appoint- 
ments. Louis  XIV  once  remarked  that, 
when  he  bestowed  an  office,  he  made 
one  ingrate  and  a  hundred  malcontents. 
Even  at  the  height  of  the  Civil  War, 
Lincoln  was  pursued  by  a  train  of 'office- 
seekers.  C!<  eland  described  himself  as 
"pitching  a  iout  half  asleep  and  half 
awake,  try ii:  to  make  postmasters." 
The  whole  o:  Airfield's  Presidency, 
from  March  to  July,  was  occupied  ex- 
clusively with  pat  lage  questions.  Be- 
hind the  claims  to  *  through  which 
the  politician  must  thr<  d  his  way,  there 
are  again  some  of  the  moral  impera- 
tives that  a  politician  must  obey,  ap- 
pointing for  political  reasons  those 
whom  he  knows  not  to  be  best  suited. 

In  this  as  in  everything  else  that  they 
do,  politicians  are  dealing  with  impon- 
rlerabilia.  As  in  no  other  occupation, 
there  is  little  by  which  they  can  judge, 
except  their  own  intuitions.  They  can- 
not afford  to  miss  the  boat  when  it  is 


time  to  board  it — as  did  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  when,  by  sailing  for  England 
on  the  tide,  she  might  have  won  the 
throne  for  her  son — but  neither  can 
they  afford  to  board  the  boat  just  as 
the  rats  are  leaving  it.  For  in  politics 
the  chances  never  come  a  second  time 
— its  imperatives  must  be  allowed — 
and  the  politician  must  look  for  the 
task  that  really  defines  his  role  and 
justifies  it. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  public 
until  the  politician  makes  one,  and  then 
remakes  it  when  necessary  to  his  pur- 
poses. The  making  and  remaking  of  a 
genuine  public,  as  distinct  from  the 
phantom  public  of  the  media,  is  the 
highest  task  of  the  politician,  whether 
his  constituency  is  a  district  or  a  state 
or  the  country.  Every  other  realm  in 
which  we  live  divides  us  into  atoms  of 
self-interest,  even  within  our  own  selves 
— businessmen,  wage  earners,  union- 
ists, consumers,  blacks,  ethnics,  Cath- 
olics, Protestants — and,  so  divided,  we 
are  never  treated  as  a  whole,  neither 
in  our  selves  nor  in  our  social  rela- 
tionships, and  so  are  made  vulnerable. 
Politics  is  not  satisfied  to  add  these 
atoms  together,  and  extract  a  false  pub- 
lic from  their  mere  sum.  It  searches 
for  the  point  where  a  public  that  has 
not  yet  emerged  may  be  found,  and 
then  made  into  a  political  force  that 
strengthens  even  as  it  changes  the  whole 
society. 

Jimmy  Carter  should  know  this  as 
well  as  anyone.  The  few  Southern  lib- 
erals in  the  1940s — such  as  Claude  Pep- 
per and  Lester  Hill — who  set  out  to 
discover  a  new  public  in  the  South, 
patiently  to  form  it  however  long  it 
took,  paved  the  way  for  him.  They  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  public  of  the 
South  that  was  found  in  the  media,  or 
supposed  to  be  represented  in  the  opin- 
ion polls.  They  imagined  a  public  in 
the  South  that  was  there  to  be  made, 
and.  more  rapidly  than  might  have  been 
expected,  it  became  a  political  force 
which  helped  change  not  only  the  South 
but  the  country. 

If  one  were  to  make  a  close  study  of, 
say,  Richard  Russell,  one  would  find 
him  leaning  this  way  and  that  in  re- 
sponse to  the  interests  and  opinions  of 
his  constituents,  which  he  could  not 
ignore,  but  one  would  also  find  him 
feeling  a  deeper  pull,  the  growth  of  a 
new  public  even  in  his  own  South,  his 
own  constituency,  which  was  not  that 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and 


which  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  lead. 
He  could  always  win  in  his  consti- 
tuency; he  could  usually  win  in  his 
committee;  but  he  could  no  longer  al- 
ways win  on  his  own  issues  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole,  and  even  the  South  it- 
self was  passing  beyond  him.  In  these 
circumstances,  he  still  gave  his  token 
resistance,  with  all  the  graciousness 
for  which  he  was  renowned,  but  he 
knew  how  token  it  was.  Other  politi- 
cians had  formed  a  public  which  he 
did  not  know. 

The  question  that  is  usually  put — 
how  far  a  politician  should  lead  the 
public,  how  far  he  must  follow  it — is 
therefore  false.  Since  he  is  both  its  cre- 
ator and  its  creature,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  leading  or  following  it.  but  of 
knowing  it,  knowing  what  chord  he 
touched,  what  public  view  he  enlivened, 
beyond  the  mere  calculation  of  self-in- 
terest. The  politician  is  here  moving 
nearer  to  the  boundaries  of  change 
than  most  of  us.  The  whole  of  Roose- 
velt's first  administration  was.  in  one 
of  its  aspects,  an  attempt  on  his  part 
to  understand  the  public  that  he  had 
helped  to  call  into  being.  It  is  too  facile 
to  say  that  he  and  Jim  Farley  were 
merely  adding  up  votes  and  potential 
votes  (although  they  were  skilled  at 
that),  because  beyond  that  was  Roose- 
velt himself,  the  true  politician  in  a 
way  that  Farley  was  not,  searching  for 
the  twin  inspirations — that  of  the  pub- 
lic to  him,  and  that  of  himself  to  it — 
which  alone  create  a  true  public  that 
can  then  be  governed,  and  helped  to 
govern. 

It  is  this  above  all  that  one  so  far 
misses  in  Jimmy  Carter,  as  if  he  has  not 
yet  decided  whether  he  is  a  Roosevelt 
or  merely  a  Farley,  and  certainly  not 
yet  decided  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  a  Farley — a  very  different 
decision  from  that  of  getting  rid  of  a 
Bert  Lance — when  the  man  had  be- 
come a  millstone  round  his  neck.  Until 
he  decides  that  the  nonpoliticians  whose 
assistance  he  may  need  should  be  lim- 
ited in  number  and  in  influence,  and 
subject  to  the  most  direct  pressures 
from  himself  as  the  only  politician 
among  them,  his  administration  will 
continue  to  lack  any  political  inspira- 
tion, and  he  will  have  forfeited  such 
skills  of  political  leadership  as  he  may 
possess,  whose  only  justification  is  to 
be  found  in  the  life  of  politics,  where 
alone  they  are  exercised.  □ 
harper's/december  1977 
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cluded. Gallon,  $21.75;  half-gallon,  $13;  quart, 
$7.75  ppd.  (Florida,  west  of  Mississippi  add  $2/ 
gallon,  $1.50/half-gallon,  $l/quart).  Gift  orders 
handled  promptly.  From  Vermont,  Inc.,  R.D.#2, 
Ames  Hill,  Box  A-7HP,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
05301. 


Delicious  chicken  recipes.  Send  $1  and  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  to  Gourmet,  Box  1037, 
Ballwin,  Mo.  63011. 


Venison  recipes  family  tested  for  20  years.  Send 
$2:  Dept.  222,  1509  Radisson  Rd.,  Crookston, 
Minn.  56716. 


African  insect  delicacies.  For  recipes  send  $2 
plus  self-addressed  envelope  by  foreign  air  mail 
to:  M.  Wapensky,  Box  546,  Mbabane,  Swaziland. 


Grandma's  Crunch,  better  than  English  toffee  or 
pe  .nut  brittle.  Send  $1:  Dept.  B211.  1509  Radis- 
son Road,  Crookston,  Minn.  56716. 
Japanese  Sukiyaki  recipes;  and  Korean  barbecue 
Kalbi,  spareribs,  $1.50  each.  Csone,  P.O.  Box 
804.  Hicksville,  N.Y.  11801. 


The  Gourmet  Recipe  Newsletter  .  .  .  three-recipe 
sampler,  $2.  Gourmet  Newsletter,  Box  5231-H2, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94705. 


Homemade  pizza  and  lasagne  from  scratch.  Even 
the  dough  and  noodles.  Quick,  surprisingly  easy 
but  truly  gourmet.  $1  plus  SASE  to:  Mrs.  Joe 
DeLecce,  1121  Sutherland  Lane,  Capitola,  Calif. 
95010. 


Special  chicken  salad,  easy,  different,  $1,  SASE  to 
Chicken,  31  IE  Shawmont  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Authentic  Ukrainian  traditional  recipes.  Perohe' 
(filled  dumplings — two  kinds),  Holubchi  (baked 
cabbage  rolls),  Borscht.  $2  each,  SASE.  Free  il- 
lustrated brochure.  Heirloom.  Box  218.  Wheeler, 
Oreg.  97147. 


Three  delicious  green  bean  recipes.  SASE  and  $1 
to  Lalomia,  8902  204  St.,  Hollis,  N.Y.  11423. 


Luscious  veg-tarian  loaf.  No  cholesterol.  Heirloom 
recipe.   $2,   SASE.   Box  461,   Northridge,  Calif. 


Christmas  plum  pudding  with  brandy  sauce  re- 
cipe. Easy  to  prepare.  $2,  SASE — Lee,  P.O.  Box 
75,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.  06807. 


Tantalizing  dessert  recipe,  unusual,  easy.  $1,  SASE. 
Cuisine,   18052  SW  Sandra   Lane,  Aloha,  Oreg. 

Mime  pies  and  brandy  butter.  Traditional  English 

Cihusimas  pies  (should  age  2  to  3  weeks).  $2, 
SAsE.  Mince  pies,  6825  West  Riverside  Way, 
San  Jose,  Calif.  95129. 


Five  smashing,  original  chicken  recipes:  Acropolis, 
curry,  lemon,  Suzanne,  ginger.  Best  you  ever 
tasted!  Send  $1.95  and  SASE  to  CLB  Communi- 
cations, P.O.  Box  272,  Salt  Point,  N.Y.  12578. 


Vermont  maple  syrup,  direct  from  producer, 
made  by  heat  evaporation,  contains  no  additives 
or  -preservatives.  Grade  A:  postpaid  from  New 
Engl.nd.  New  York,  New  Jersey;  pint,  $4.05; 
quart,  $6.35;  Vi  gallon,  $9.55.  All  other  states  East 
of  Mississippi:  pint,  $4.40;  quart,  $6.75;  Vi  gallon, 
$10.25.  West  of  Mississippi:  pint,  $4.45;  quart, 
$7.05;  Vi  gallon,  $10.75.  Other  grades  and  sizes 
are  avril  ble.  Write  for  price  list.  Robert  J.  Bar- 
low, R.F.D.  #2  Box  16,  Springfield,  Vt.  05156. 


Delicate   Sicilian    fish  sauce,    $1.    ALB,  83A 

Wendell  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 
Elegant  holiday  dessert.    Bavarian  pie  with  choc- 
olate hazelnut  crust.  $1.  SASE.  Treasures,  Box  212, 
Putney,  Vt.  05346. 

Grandma's  delicious  one-hour  chili  recipe.  $1. 
#108.  2430  NE  145th  St.,  N.  Miami.  Fla.  33181. 


Sensational  Brazil-nut  fruitcake  and  no-bake 
plum  pudding.  Ideal  Xmas  giving.  Recipe,  $1.  3 
NOBK,  P.O.  Box  94,  Succ.  N.D.G.,  Montreal. 
Quebec  H4A  3P4. 


Old  family  recipes — or  delicious  gravies.  Send  $1. 
seld-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Chef  Delano. 
P.O.  Box  1194,  Zephyrhills,  Fla.  33599. 


Three  simple  but  superb  original  recipes  for  a 
cozy  winter  meal.  SASE,  $1  to:  Recipes.  Box 
26052.   Philadelphia.   Pa.  19128. 


Plum  tart  with  fantastic  cream-cheese  crust!  Re- 
cipe, $1.  Maria  Publications,  Box  2323H,  Mesa, 
Ariz.  85204. 


Four  international  coffee  recipes:  Vienna,  Irish. 
Turkish,  Spanish.  Coffee  blend  chart  included  free. 
Send  $1  and  SASE  to  JGS  Services,  P.O.  Box 
926,  Burlington.  Ontario,  Canada,  L7R  3Y7. 


Easy  entertaining.  Two  elegant  ainner  menus 
complete  with  recipes.  Short-cut  gourmet  cook- 
ing by  experienced  dietitian.  $3.  Margaret's,  P.O. 
Box  20191,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30325. 
Old-fashioned  cookies — six  all-time  Canadian  fa- 
vorites children  all  ages  love.  Easy  to  make  .  .  . 
delicious  to  eat.  $1  to  Cookies,  Box  1248.  West- 
port.  Nova  Scotia  BOV  IHO. 

German  holiday  cookie  recipe,  $1  from  Locherle, 
1308A  Fairbanks,  Austin,  Texas  78752. 

ART 

White  House  and  Supreme  Court  Building.  Color 
prints,  17"x23".  Unframed,  $20  each;  framed,  $65 
each,  plus  $2  shipping.  Order  now  or  write  for 
brochure.  Studio  of  Hennesy,  Box   108,  Clifton. 

Contemporary  craftsmakers  of  West  Virginia — 
full-color  directory  shows  works,  prices.  $2  ppd.. 
refundable  with  order.  Craftarts,  1208H  Des- 
moines,  Morgantown  W.  Va.  26505. 

ARTS  &  CRAFTS 


Handpapermaking  manual.  New  edition,  $5.95 
ppd.  Free  brochure.  Paper-Make,  Covington,  Va. 
24426.  

Handpainted  Oriental  scroll.  Original,  signature, 
limited  quantity.  45"  long.  Silk  paneled,  $24: 
Rice  paper,  $18.  To  Lee,  48  Roundtree,  Piermont, 
N.Y.  10968. 

Antique  furniture-accessory  reproductions.  Kits/ 
finished  pieces.  Brochure,  50?.  Shaker  Pegboard 
kit,  $7.50  postpaid.  Western  Reserve  Kit.  Box 
206H,   Bath.   Ohio  44210. 

Design  and  make  unique  clocks.  Excellent  gifts. 
Free  details.  Tempo,  Box  150,  Brice,  Ohio 
43109. 

Colorado  mountain  photographs.  11"  x  14"  color 
enlargements.  Send  for  free  catalogue  to:  Mike 
Lynn,  Northstar  Arts,  2690  S.  Grant,  Denver. 
Colo.  80210. 
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 MUSIC  

Recorder  players — free  catalogue.  Largest  library 
der  music  and  recorders.  Amster  Recorder 
Co.,  1624  Lavaca  St.,  Austin,  Texas  78701. 

TOYS  &  GAMES 
Noncompetitive  games  for  home,  school,  church. 
Play  together,  not  against  each  other.  Free  cat- 
alogue: Family  Pastimes  (HR)  RR4,  Perth,  Ont., 

Canada  K7H  3C6.  

STAMPS  ~ 
Penfriends.  For  free  information,  write:  Papyrus, 

927-H  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  

Approval  service  for  the  serious  collector,  begin- 
ner to  advanced.  Purchase  only  those  stamps  you 
want— return  the  rest.  S.  Cooper,  Box  3328H, 
Bristol,  Tenn.  37620. 

SCHOOLS  ~ 
Unique  college  in  Mexico.  Instituto  Allende — full 
undergraduate,  graduate,  and  noncredit  programs 
in  English.  Arts,  crafts,  writing,  Spanish,  social 
studies.  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  V.A.  approval. 
Perpetual  sunshine,  inexpensive  living.  Mexico's 
most  beautiful  town.  Free  prospectus.  Instituto 
Allende,  Box  H.  San  Miguel  Allende,  Guanajuato, 

Mexico.  

Alternative  Ph.D.  program.  Apply  your  knowledge 
and  abilities  toward  goals  that  are  personally 
meaningful  and  socially  significant.  Walden  Uni- 
versity offers  its  nationwide  network  of  recognized 
scholars  in  support  of  the  full-time  professional's 
doctoral  objectives  Choice  of  Eastern  or  Western 
campus.  For  catalogue  write  to:  Walden  Univer- 
sity, Room  H,  801  Anchor  Rode  Drive,  Naples, 
Fla.  33940. 

Doctorates:  one-month  residency.  Total  time, 
including  dissertation  project,  is  usually  one  year. 
Write:  Director,  Institute  for  Innovation,  South- 
eastern University,  University  Center,  Box  2473, 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  29577.  

College  Degree?  Why  not?  Ph.D.,  Bachelor.  In- 
dependent study.  Elysion  College.  Box  909,  San 

Ysidro,  Calif.  92173.  

STUDIES  ABROAD 
University  of  California  Extension,  Berkeley 

OXFORD/BERKELEY 

Choose  from  among  26  tutorial  seminars  conducted 

by  Oxford  dons  and  planned  especially  for  adults. 

Live  at  Worcester  College  and  become  a  member  of 

this  world-famous  community  of  scholars.  Two 

3-week  sessions,  June  28-Aug.  9,  1978 

Write:  International  Studies,  Dept.  E-43, 

UC  Extension,  2223  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley,  CA  94720. 

BOOKS 

80%  discount,  paperbacks,  hardbacks.  DESTINY, 

Box  366-55,  Round  Lake,  111.  60073. 

Book  printing.  Quality  work,  low  cost.  Paperbacks 

or  hard  covers.  250  copies  up.  Free  catalogue 

and  price  list,  Adams  Press,  Dept.   H,  30  W. 

Washington,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 

Name  the  book — we'll  get  it!  Free  search  service. 

CHICAGO  BOOK  MART,  Box  636-H,  Chicago 

Heights.  111.  60411.  Est.  1948. 


PUBLISHER'S  OVERSTOCKS, 

remainders,  imports  and  reprints  on  all  subjects, 
a.-t.  history,  biography,  fiction,  etc.  2.000 
fifes1  If  you  buy  books  you  really  should  see 
our  big  catalog^rite  today  for  a  free  cooy 

Hamilton,  30-6  Chambers.  Danbur y ,  Ct  06810 


90%  off  all  current  hardcover  best-sellers.  Avail- 
able with  our  unique  shared-purchase  concept.  Join 
the  avant-garde  readers  now!  Why  wait  for  the 
more  expensive  paperbacks?  Free  brochure.  Share 
A  Bestseller's,  Box  205,  Brighton,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. Money-back  guarantee. 

Rare  books  and  first  editions.  Caialogue  Two  now 
ready.  800  titles.  Send  $2.  Sleeping  Giant  Books, 
Box  4364,  Hamdcn.  Conn.  06514 
Free  book  catalogue.  300  titles.  Tradewinds,  Box 
J05H,  Athens,  Ga.  30601. 

Book  search  for  all  books.  Specializing  in  JFK 
assassination.  Bookdealer.  39  N.  Browning  Ave., 
Tenafly.  N.J.  07670. 

"Scourge  of  Religious  Fundamentalism."  Timely 
expose'-report,  $1.  Independent  Publications,  Box 
162,  Paterson,  N.J.  07513. 


Book  readers  and  collectors!  Send  wants  to:  S&S 
Books,  80  North  Wilder,  H-ll,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

55104.  

Good  used  books — wide  variety.  Intelligent  selec- 
tion. Libraries  buy  regularly:  you  can  too!  His- 
tory, fiction,  social  sciences,  literature,  miscella- 
neous subjects.  Send  dollar  for  listing  of  20,000 
titles    &    prices.    Editions,    Desk    H,  Boiceville, 

N.Y.  12412.  

Book — poems  written  by  residents  of  nursing 
home— $2.85.  William  Barber,  803  Olive,  Houston, 

Texas  77007.   

A  rainbow  of  free  things  your  kids  can  send  for! 
72-page  deluxe  paperback.  $3.50  (postage  pre- 
paid). The  Rainbow  Book,  Box  24167-H,  Minnea- 
polis. Minn.  55424. 

LITERARY  INTERESTS 
Your  poetry  published  free:  Write:  Publishers, 
Box  3455-H,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37917. 
Book  publishing — manuscripts  and  inquiries  invit- 
ed. Fiction,  nonfiction,  and  poetry.  Free  Authors' 
Guide  to  Publication.  Write  Dorrance  &  Compa- 
ny, Dept.  F,  35  Cricket  Terrace,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

19003.  

Writers,  don't  be  ripped  off.  New  pamphlet  gives 
facts  on  literary  consultants,  services.  Send  $1 
and  SASE.  Ripoff,  264  Shenstone,  Riverside,  111. 
60546. 

Freelancer's  newsletter.  Serving  professional  writ- 
ers, editors,  artists.  Assignment  opportunities, 
news,  markets.  Trial  six  issues,  $5.  P.O.  Box 
128H,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 

Wanted:  Poems  for  international  "All  Nations 
Poetry  Contest."  Thirty  winners  will  receive  dis- 
tinguished medallions  and  be  published  in  Pas- 
sage V.  Deadline  for  entries:  March  17,  1978. 
Winners  announced  May  4,  1978.  Themes:  Friend- 
ship, Peace,  Conflict.  60  lines  maximum.  Submis- 
sions or  information  write  "All  Nations  Poetry 
Contest,"  Triton  College,  2000  Fifth  Ave.,  River 

Grove,  111.  60171.   

PUBLICATIONS 
11,000  one-line  jokes  for  speakers,  $10.  Comedy 
catalogue  free  on  request.  Edmund  Orrin.  41171-H 
Grove  Place,  Madera,  Calif.  93637. 
Zap  underground  comix.  Others.  Free  catalogue. 
S-T,  Box  1885,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106. 
Personal   Estate   Planning,   a   guide    to  planning 
and  managing  family  resources  and  assets.  The 
1977  edition   includes  the  latest  tax  advantages 
for  small  and  medium-sized  estates.  $2.95  plus  50c 
postage  and  handling.  Educational  Audio  Research 
Service.    147    West    Lyman,    Winter    Park,  Fla. 

32789.  

FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS  

Worldwide  English  newspapers.  65  countries! 
Sampler:  Eight  countries — $3.98.  Free  brochure. 
Multinewspapers,  Box  DE-7,  Dana  Point,  Calif. 

92629.  

 PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  

Looking  for  a  publisher?  Learn  how  you  can 
have  your  book  published,  promoted,  distributed. 
Send  for  Free  Booklet  HP-2,  Vantage  Press,  516 
W.  34th  St.,  New  York  10001. 
Professional  editing,  typing,  revising.  Marye 
Myers,  Box  2435-D,  Pasadena,  Calif.  91105. 
Editing,  revising.  Sally  R.  Hayashi,  5342  N.  Win- 
throp.   Chicago  f>0640 

Who's  No.  1??  Compare  Writers  Unlimited  to 
any  firm  for  all  services.  Professional  team.  Box 
#4391,  Washington.  D.C.  20012.  (202)  723-1715. 
Research,  writing,  editing — professional,  scholar- 
ly, literary.  Original  work — expert,  confidential, 
prompt.  Research  Unlimited,  Box  3000,  Dayton, 

Wash.  99328.  Telephone:  (509)  382-2545.  

Academic  research — all  subjects.  Send  for  free 
catalogue  of  7.000  topics.  Original  research  also 
available.  11322  Idaho,  #206-K,  LA,  Calif.  90025. 

(213)  477-8474.  

Comprehensive  research/writing.  Research  Group, 
Box  3.  North  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10603 
Writing,  research,  editing — Academic,  professional, 
literary.  Versatile,  expert  staff.  Computerized  in- 
formation retrieval  in  the  social  and  behavioral 
sciences.  Berkeley  Research,  Box  4241.  Berkeley, 

Calif.  94704.  (415)  586-3900.  

Publish  your  book!  Join  our  successful  authors. 
Publicity,  advertising,  beautiful  books.  All  subjects 
invited.  Send  for  fact-filled  booklet  and  free 
manuscript  report.  Carlton  Press,  Dept.  H2X.84 
Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.  10011. 


Parents'  school  rating  materials,  $2.  Eduwood,  Box 

27171,  Denver,  Colo.  80227.  

Old  photos  faithfully  copied.  5x7  inches,  $8  post- 
paid. Box  325.  Rocky  Hill,  N.J.  08553. 
Typing  (100  wpm,  IBM  Selectric),  transcribing, 
editing.  Bonded.  Manuscripts,  theses,  manuals, 
etc.  Lynda  Grow  (503)  222-5101. 
Get  published!  Editing,  revising.  .  Published  au- 
thor/editor. Reasonable.  Wetterlow.  4489  Broad- 

way,   N.Y.C.  10040.  

INSTRUCTION  ~ 
Instant  Memory.  .  .  .  New  Way  to  Remember. 
Short,  simple  method  of  acquiring  powerful  mem- 
ory. No  memorization,  no  keywords.  Release 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  memory.  Stop  forgetting.  Lib- 
erates extraordinary  knowledge,  talents.  Learn 
"how"  you  remember,  "why"  you  forget.  Free  in- 
formation. Institute  of  Advanced  Thinking.  845H 
Via  Lapaz.  Pacific  Palisades.  Calif.  90272. 

MERCHANDISE 
Buy  merchandise  10%/retail.  Sourcebook,  $5.95. 
Details:  Saltz,  2370E-16,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11229. 

UNUSUAL  GIFTS 
400-year  calendar.    1753-2152.    Research  history, 
birthdays,  the  Future!  $3.  Pinehurst  Publications, 
P.O.  Box  2347,  Orlando,  Fla.  32802. 
Sundry  46  solar  clothes  dryer.  Smart  Gift  Idea. 
$12.95.  Sundry,  P.O.  Box  2021,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

47802.  

Personalized  monthly  communication  with  tot, 
teen,  aged,  housebound.  Wonderful,  thoughtful 
gift.  Send  recipient's  name,  age,  status,  etc.  (Full 
year,   $21.)   SASE.   Box   461,   Northridge,  Calif. 

91328.  

SPECIALTY  ITEMS 
Conversation  Delight.  For  genuine  African  money 
portraying  virginity  dance,  plus  explanation,  send 
$3,    self-addressed,    stamped    envelope.  Balmar, 

Box  1S306.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30333.  

Scarabs  (sacred  Egyptian  beetle)  stone  carved; 
scarab  jewelry.  Free  brochure.  Ragsdale,  186  Fifth 
Ave..  N.Y.C.  10010. 

Men's  liberation!  Jeans  patch-pattern.  $1 — M. 
Shores.  Minn.  56537. 

Defender  of  women.  Get  this  small  tube  of 
potent  spray  and  carry  it  for  your  protection 
against  any  attacker!  One  quick  spray  leaves  him 
coughing,  helpless,  and  infradye-marked  for  po- 
lice. Act  now!  Send  $3  plus  75«  handling  to: 
Manor  Gift  House,  8752C  South  Ashland,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60620. 

Greeting-card  connoisseurs — send  $1  for  sample 
and  brochure  showing  newest,  most  sensitive  of- 
ferings  different    drummer   designs.    Box  764H, 

Hopkins.  Minn.  55343.  

GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

Jeeps— $59.30!— Cars— $33.50!— 200,000  items!— 
Government  surplus — most  comprehensive  direc- 
tory available  tells  how,  where  to  buy — YOUR 
AREA — $2— Moneyback  guarantee.  Government 
Information  Services,  Department  R12,  Box  99249, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109  (433  California). 
How,  where  to  buy  Jeeps,  binoculars,  guns,  type- 
writers— thousands  other  items,  single  units  oi 
quantity,  give-away  prices  from  federal  govern 
ment  surplus!  $3,  postpaid,  money-back  guarantee 
National,  422-SH  Washington  Building,  Washing 

ton,  D.C.  20005.  

 BUSINESS  INFORMATION  

New    luxury    car    without    cost!    Free  details 
CODEX-EE,  Box  6073,  Toledo.  Ohio  43614. 
Start  your  own  business!  Unique  Course!  Eas; 
steps  explained — Stull  Company,  Box  5470-HM 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

$1,000  monthly  possible!  Mailing  commission  let 
ters.   Information — free.  Opportunities,  Box  721 

HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563.  

$25  daily  possible  stuffing  envelopes!  Detail 
free.  Service,  Box  715-HR,  Lynbrook,  N.Y.  11563 
Import-export  opportunity,  profitable  worldwide 
mail-order  business  from  home,  without  capita 
or  travel  abroad.  We  ship  plan  for  no-risk  e> 
amination.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free  repon 
Mellinger.  Dept.  E102C,  Woodland  Hills,  Calr 

91367.  

How  to  read  a  balance  sheet.  For  a  company  d 
rector's  simple  explanation,  send  $3  to  Mini-Tec 
Publication  (53),  P.O.  Box  216,  Richforck  V 
05476. 
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inneworkers!  Stuff  envelopes,  $500/thousand. 
rite:  Financial-1112,  Route  6,  Box  298,  North- 
.rt,  Ala.  35476. 


00  weekly!  Immediate  home  income  stuffing 
velopes.  Free  supplies!  Guaranteed!  Send  two 
imps.  ALCO,  B191I0-HPD,  Las  Vegas,  No 
119. 


terested  in  owning  a  franchise? — business  of  your 
>n,  or  full-  or  part-time  money-making  oppor- 
nities?  Find  out  what's  available.  Send  name 
r  free  five-month  subscription  to  Salesman's 
>portunity  Magazine,  Dept.  948,  1460  Hancock 
nter,  Chicago.  111.  60611. 


unework!  Big  money  addressing,  mailing  en- 
lopes.  Exciting  offer  10tf.  Linco,  Dept.  HRP, 
)6  Peterson,  Chicago,  111.  60659. 


lance  your  projects  with  government  and 
mdation  grants.  Be  president  of  your  own 
profit  corporation.  Free  dct.iils.  TOU,  432H 
H.  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 


stocks 

Writ. 


eg.  972 


ike  money  writing  short  fillers.  Ten-lesson 
use  teaches  how.  Reveals  "inside  secrets." 
ily  $6.95.  Sales  Enterprises.  Dept.  36,  32-35 
h  St..  Flushing,  N.Y.  H370. 


low  to  Live  Rent  Free."  Informative 
ijdet.  $2.  Palm  Bay.  Box  370034-2  Mi 


30-pa 


I  1  i 


rn  $20,000  yearly  writing  short,  simple  articles! 
tails.    Write:    Albin's,    5625K  Northhampton, 

naha.  Neb.  68104.  

mper  sticker  printing  device.  Cheap,  simple, 
fis  hie.  Free  details.  Bumper,  POB  22791  (HP), 
mpa,  Fla.  33622. 


Drts  Enthusiasts.  Money  in  your  mailbox, 
sted  promotions.  Untapped  gold  mine.  Free  de- 
ls. Golden  Products,  Box  09446-H,  Columbus, 
io  43209. 


EMPI.OVMKNT  INFORMATION 


istralia.  New  Zealand  want  you!!!  50,000  jobs! 
id  Transportation!  Latest  information  and 
ms  $2.  Austco,  Box  8489-H,  Long  Beach, 
lif.  90808. 


•n!  Women!  Jobs  on  ships.  American,  foreign, 
ide,  $3.  Seafax,  Dept.  W-3,  Box  2049,  Port 
geles,  Wash.  98362. 


erseas  jobs — now  hiring,  103  countries,  all  oc- 
:>ations,  high  pay,  free  transportation,  tax  ben- 
:s.  Latest  computerized  reports — $2  TRANS- 
DRLD,  International  Airport,  Box  90802-H, 
s  Angeles,  Calif.  90009. 


reer  guidance  provided  with  free,  easy-to- 
wer questionnaire.  Write  Holliswood,  Box  444, 
■sh  Meadows,  N.Y.  11365. 


reers  in  broadcasting.  Advice  from  the  pros, 
•cial  Report,  $3.  Media  West,  E.  302  -  26th, 
jkane,  Wash.  99203. 


well  Foreign  ships!  Good  pay!  No  experience, 
n/women.  Adventures  abroad.  Work.  Study, 
mped  long  envelope.  Globetrotter,  Box  1266- 
<1D.  Kansas  City  64141. 


ed  money?  Help  us  stuff  envelopes.  $350  per 
00.  Guaranteed  and  proven!  Don't  be  tooled  by 
lilar  offers.  We  need  immediate  help!  For 
nplete  details,  send  self-addressed  stamped  en- 
ape  to.  Enveloping,  Box  10199,  Milwaukee, 
s.  53210. 


istantial  Austrian  pension!  Refugees  airmail  S 
75:    Stern.    Postfach    279,    A    -    1033  Wien, 


erseas — All  occupations!  Worldwide  directory 
s  complete  information — $2.  Opportunities,  Box 
(17-HY,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Peace  Corps/VISTA.  Peace  Corps  & 
5TA  need  dedicated  volunteers  to  help  meet 
ic  human  needs  in  health,  nutrition,  food  and 
er  supplies,  housing,  economic  development, 
ication,  energy.  Projects  in  U.S.,  Latin  Amer- 
,  Africa,  Asia  &  the  Pacific.  Volunteer  ex- 
ises  paid.  U.S.  citizens  only;  singles  or  cou- 
s.  Information:  Betty  Funches,  Peace  Corps/ 
5TA,  Box  P-4,  Washington,  D.C.  20525.  An 
la!  opportunity  program. 


ployment!  U.S.!  Foreign!  Skilled.  Unskilled, 
jal  opportunity.  All  fields.  Directory,  Applica- 
is.  Resume  instructions— $3.  National,  422-EH 
shington  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


 OVERSEAS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Overseas  opportunities  .  .  .  $10,000-$50,000+.  Free 
information!  Employment  International,  Box  29217- 
HZ.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46229. 


Work  overseas.  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Europe,  etc.  Construction,  Sales,  Engineers,  Cler- 
ical, etc.  $8,000  to  $50,000+.  Expenses  paid.  For 
employment  information  write  Overseas  Employ- 
ment.  Box  1011H,  Boston,  Mass.  02103. 
Jobs  overseas  .  (Including  Alaska).  Free  details. 
Wages,  Countries,  How  to  Apply.  Global  Em- 
ployment.  Box  808-H,  National  City.  Calif.  92050. 

 THERAPY  

The  Boston  Center — offering  the  primal  process. 
Staff  did  their  therapy  at  Janov's  Primal  Institute. 
Write  300  Boston  Post  Road,  Wayland,  Mass. 
01778  or  call  (617)  358-7410. 

UNIQUE  T-SHIRTS 


HISTORICAL  T-SHIRTS 

Wittgenstd 


ung  Freud  Nietzsche  Wittgenstein  Plato 
erlrancf  Russell  Virgima  Wool).  Em.ly 
iickmson  George  Sand  Amelia  Earhart 
ames  Joyce  Mark  Twain  Bach  Beethoven 
lahler  Mozart  Colette  Gertrude  Stein  GB 
,haw  Marx  Mao  N.pnsky  Dostoeusky  Poe 


HEALTH 


Overweight?  No  problem.  Use  Trimaway,  the 
revolutionary  new  weight-control  program.  No 
exercises,  fasting,  or  drugs.  Guaranteed.  Send  $25 
for  complete  program.  P.O.  Box  308-B,  Lawn- 
dale,  Calif.  90260. 

CHRISTMAS  ORNAMENTS 
Handmade  calico  Christmas  ornaments:  3  for  $5 
or  6  for  $9.  Please  specify:  dove,  Christmas  tree, 
stocking,  bell,  candy  cane,  heart.  Money-back 
guarantee.  Patchwork  Place,  2002  Madison  St  , 
Madison,  Wis.  53711.  (P.S.  We  do  patchwork 
quilts  and  hand  quilting  to  order,  too.) 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Bertrand  Russell  Society.  New  Information:  Dept. 
HM  23,  R.D.  1,  Box  409,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036. 

EXAM  PREPARATION 
Failed  your  last  exam?  Do  not  despair!  "Exam 
Tips"   1977   Edition,   $2   postpaid.   Etzer  Blanc, 
P.O.  Box  341-H,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11216. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN  ~ 
New  facts,  helpful  information  about  breast  can- 
cer, self-examination  and  treatment.  $2  to  IN- 
FORM, Box  281,  Reading,  Mass.  01867. 


PROFESSIONAL  RESUME  KIT  

A  must  for  all  serious  job  seekers — the  original 

"Sell  Yourself  Resume  Kit" — contains  samples — 
outlines — detailed  instruction  booklet — pre-printed 
forms — mailing  envelopes — three  gold-embossed 
"Resume''  vinyl  covers.  Have  your  name  and 
resume  stand  out  when  received  by  prospective 
employers.  Only  $6.95 — send  check  or  money  order 
to  Resume,  P.O.  Box  48744,  Dept.  HH,  Niles, 
111.  60648.  

WALLPAPER 
Wallpapers  at  wholesale.  Wall  Tex,  Schumacher, 
Sanitas,  United  Birge,  Strahan,  Stylex-Katzenbach- 
Warren,  Fashion-Imperials-Murals.  All  famous 
makes  at  lowest  prices.  We  can  supply  all  brands. 
Send  for  free  brochures  and  order  forms.  We  pay 
UPS  or  postal  charges.  Shriber's,  3220  Brighton 
Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15212.  Phone  (412)  766-3220. 

ANCESTORS  ~ 
Join  America's  hottest  trend.  Trace  your  ances- 
tors. Challenging/rewarding.  Easy,  inexpensive  kit 
includes  instructions,  guide  (bonus),  chart,  work- 
sheets, two-foot  family-tree  poster.  $10  check/ 
money  order:  Root-Kit  Inc.,  Post  Box  156,  Buf- 

falo,  N.Y.  14240.  

 GENEALOGICAL  

Genealogical  forms — one  large  pedigree  chart, 
100  family  group  sheets,  180  assorted  census, 
courthouse,  etc.  $7.50.  GBIP,  Suite  440,  6818  Lois 
Drive,  Springfield,  Va.  22150. 
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Solution  to  the  November  Puzzle 
Notes  for  "Sixes  and  Sevens" 

Across:  11.  I-led( reversal ) ;  12.  anagram;  16.  man's-laughter;  24.  (notwithstanding; 
31.  hidden.  Down:  2.  two  meanings;  4.  anagram;  7.  he-lot;  9.  sir  (reversal  )•  E.R.;  24. 
(s)wiper;  25.  anagram;  26.  anagram  of  "then"  around  "a";  28.  homonv  m,  picked." 
Following  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  location  in  the  diagram.  Six-letter  words: 
a.  a(tart)s,  reversal  (23A);  b.  psy(anagram)-c.-he  (14D);  c.  tr(y)-umps  (1A);  d. 
banyan,  hidden  (17A);  e.  s(hint)o  (34A);  f.  S.D.(rah)S.,  reversal  (15D);  g.  pa-to-is 
(14A);  h.  etches,  hidden  (27A);  i.  (w)itches  (22D);  j.  either,  anagram  (5A);  k.  re- 
sins (33A);  1.  eek  (homophone) -out  (5D).  Seven-letter  words:  a.  fagot-to  (21D);  b. 
un-canny,  pun  (3D);  c.  mailman,  Male-man  (20D);  d.  resoles,  anagram  (13A);  e. 
thrombi,  anagram  (ID);  f.  extra-ct.  (32A);  g.  in-sight  (6D);  h.  s(hair)ap,  reversal 
(29A);  i.  ag(it)ate  (18D);  j.  hen-peck  (10A);  k.  abstain,  anagram  (19D);  1.  element, 
two  meanings  (8D). 
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PUZZLE 


THE  DJINTECS 

by  E.  R.  Galli  and  Richard  Maltby,  Jr. 

(with  acknowledgments  to  Vectis  of  The  Listener) 

This  month's  instructions:  A  recent  visit  to  the  Djintecs,  a 
little-known  South  American  race  addicted  to  word  games, 
produced  this  puzzle  diagram  compiled  by  a  Djintec  family  of 
father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter  (each  of  whom  contributed 
exactly  a  quarter  of  the  lights,  i.e..  nine  entries  each).  West- 
ern civilization  having  recently  come  to  the  Djintecs,  the  chil- 
dren now  write  in  our  "orthodox"  style;  older  generations, 
however,  still  persist  in  using  the  ancient  style  of  writing  from 
right  to  left  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  paper  to  the  top. 
While  this  trait  will  be  rectified  in  a  generation  or  so,  there 
can  never  be  a  change  in  the  one  characteristic  peculiar  to 
this  people  (and  which  explains  the  omission  of  word-length 
numbers  after  Ihe  clues) — from  birth  to  death  the  female  will 
write  exactly  what  she  means,  but  the  male  will  write  just  the 
opposite. 

The  daughter  included  one  proper  name  in  her  contribution 
iu  the  puzzle,  and  the  son  one  common  foreign  word.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  Royal  Djintec  motto  may  prove  helpful:  "As  al- 
ways, mental  repunctuation  of  a  clue  is  the  key  to  its  solution." 

The  solution  to  last  month's  puzzle  appears  on  page  127. 
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CLUES 


ACROSS 

1.  Nun  embraces  in  dark 

5.  Space  around  something  heads  off  rare  role 

10.  Dog  in  wild! 

12.  Sweethearts  loaf  more  than  once  without  one 

13.  Bad  drivers  produce  most  riots?  Just  the  opposite! 

14.  Dad  camped  out  with  rights  protected 

16.  He  believes  holdup  results  when  losing  head 

18.  Longwood? 

19.  Warriors  chew  tablets,  eating  right 

22.  The  DAR's  reorganization  is  most  strict 

24.  Thomas  Eakins's  central  motif  is  sailing 

25.  Mussolini  succeeds  Italian  king  in  downgrade 
27.  Being  excited,  quavered  about  an  hour 

29.  Find  out  about  uncommon  kind  of  radiation 

30.  Doubleday's  abridged  Around  New  England 

31.  How  believer  ends  at  any  time 

32.  It's  coincidental,  but  heartless,  concerning  intercourse 

33.  Next  to  last  prison  terminal 


DOWN 

1.  Brawl  stops  ruffians 

2.  Constant  until  a  con  is  rehabilitated 

3.  Quiet  arbiter  (very  skillful  person)  makes  introduce 
remarks 

4.  English  refuse  to  take  part  in  industry 

5.  Lands  that  produce  exotic  tea  sets 

6.  How  Italian  greets  odd  characters  in  Chicago 

7.  Denaturer  can  become  run  down 

8.  He  thinks  back  about  broken  nose 

9.  This  debt  sounds  like  the  skill  necessary  to  be  dishones 
11.  Misfit  owns  less  from  stupidity 

15.  Boiling  mad  .  .  .  gee,  that's  helpful 

17.  Hitched  up  sheep  going  on  bumpy  ride 

20.  Number  (?)  made  irrational  endeared 

21.  Genuine  combination  of  title  and  image 
23.  Claw  at  upset  broad  endlessly 

25.  Force  100-ton  iron  back  and  forth  for  a  start 

26.  Portion  of  self-retracting  device  on  a  guitar 

28.  Gospels  show  elevated  saint  taking  book  of  the  Bible 
heart 


CONTEST  RULES 

Send  complete  diagram  with  name  and  address  to  The  Djin- 
tecs, Harper's  Magazine,  Two  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016.  Entries  must  be  received  by  November  12.  Senders  of 
the  first  three  correct  solutions  opened  will  receive  a  one-year 


subscription  to  Harper's.  The  solution  will  be  printed  in 
January  issue.  Winners'  names  will  be  printed  in  the  Febru 
issue.  Winners  of  the  October  puzzle,  "From  Forth  the  Fi 
Loins,"  are  Elliott  Zuckerman,  Annapolis,  Maryland;  Jos< 
Woo,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and  Peggy  Oglesby,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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